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Art.  I.— IMPERIAL  UNITY  AND  THE  COLONIAL  CON- 
FBRENCE. 

1.  The  Empire  and  the  Century.  By  various  writers. 
London :  Murray,  1905. 

2.  Studies  in  Colonial  Nationalisvi.  By  Richard  Jobb. 
London :  Arnold,  1905. 

3.  Imperial  Organisation.  A  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  April  11,  1905.  By  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  Bart. 

4.  Der  hritische  Imperialismua.  By  Heinrich  XXXXII,  Prinz 
Reuss  j.  L.    Berlin :  Haring,  1905. 

5.  ImperialisTn :  a  Study.  ISy  J.  A.  Hobson.  London  : 
Constable,  1905. 

6.  La  Constitution  juridique  de  T Empire  Coloniale  Britan- 
nique.    By  H.  Speyer.     Paris :  Rousseau,  1906. 

7.  U Union  Britannique.  By  Paul  Houdeau.  Paris: 
Rousseau,  1906. 

8.  British  Imperialism  and  Commercial  Prospeinty.  Bjr 
Victor  B^rard.  Translated  by  H.  W.  Foskett.  London  : 
Longmans,  1906. 

0.  Alexander  Hamilton:  a?i  Essay  on  Afnerican  Union. 

By  F.  S.  Oliver.    London  :  Constable,  1906. 
10.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  future  Organisation  of 

Colonial  Conferences^  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par^ 

liament  by  command  of  His  Majesty.    (Cd.  2785.)  1905. 

Correspondence  relating  to  a  pi*oposed  Conference  in  1907. 

(Cd.  2975.)    1900. 

The  British  nation  is  perhaps  somewhat  weary  just  now 
of  speeches  and  writing  about  the  British  Empire.  The 
more  fastidious  and  delicate-minded  men,  fatigued  by 
eulogies  not  always  in  the  best,  ai»d  often  in  the  worst  of 
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taste,  may  be  inclined  to  turn  away  from  the  whole 
subject,  and  almost  to  share  Edward  Fitzgerald's  regret 
for  the  days  when  England  was  a  self-contained  little 
nation.  Consciously  a  few,  and  unconsciously  a  larger 
number  go  beyond  weariness  of  Empire;  they  are 
actively  opposed  to  it.  In  this  sense  writes  Mr  J.  Hob- 
son,  to  whose  well-reasoned  and  interesting  though 
depressed  and  depressing  book,  'Imperialism,*  we  refer 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  In  his  view,  the  government 
of  the  autocratically  ruled  part  of  the  Empire  is  corrupt- 
ing for  the  rulers  and  enervating  for  the  governed,  and 
is  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  federation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  other  self-governing  States  in 
the  Empire.  Following  in  the  steps  of  the  author  of  that 
remarkable  book,  'Civilisation  and  Decay,'  Mr  Hobson 
contends  that  Empire  means  centralisation  of  wealth 
and  power  in  London,  decline  of  industry  and  defeat  of 
democracy  at  home,  exhaustion  of  energy  and  wealth  in 
the  remote  dominions  of  the  Crown,  the  rise  of  plutocracy, 
militarism,  bureaucracy,  and  the  ultimate  decay  and 
death  of  the  whole  Britcmnic  civilisation  and  that  of  the 
regions  on  which  it  is  parasitically  fastened. 

'Imperialism*  (he  says)  'is  a  depraved  choice  of  national 
life,  imposed  by  self-seeking  interests  which  appeal  to  the 
lusts  of  quantitative  acquisitiveness  and  of  forceful  domina- 
tion surviving  in  a  nation  from  early  centuries  of  animal 
struggle  for  existence.  ...  It  is  the  besetting  sin  of  all 
successful  States ;  and  its  penalty  is  unalterable  in  the  order 
of  Nature. 

Whether  the  choice  is  noble  or  depraved,  it  has  long 
ago  been  made.  Was  it  a  choice  at  all?  Given  our 
character  and  history,  how  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ? 
At  what  point  in  their  history  could  the  English  have 
refused  to  accept  Empire  ?  They  did  not  go  to  India  in 
order  to  conquer  it.  They  conquered  India  because  India 
was  India,  and  they  were  there  for  trade.  Even  Mr 
Hobson  can  suggest  no  real  way  of  escape  from  our 
present  position ;  he  can  but  moan  like  a  minor  prophet 
of  IsraeL  Democracy,  speaking  through  him  and  others, 
feels,  and  feels  not  unjustly,  that  the  ideals  and  activities 
which  we  sum  up,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  as  'Im- 
perialism' are  on  the  whole  opposed  to  its  own.    But 
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order  and  discipline  and  the  due  subordination  of  man  to 
man  in  a  common  great  world-enterprise  are  as  least  as 
good  words  to  write  on  one's  banner  as  liberty,  equality, 
and  majority.  Nor  is  there  reason,  especially  if  we  are 
wise  enough  to  divide  our  provincial  authorities  and 
legislation  from  the  Imperial,  why  social  reforms  should 
be  made  impossible  by  Imperial  extension.  Democratic 
government  is  suitable  for  the  internal  affairs  of  small 
states  which  can  be  included  in  empires.  Whether  it  can 
be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  world-states  as  hetero- 
geneous as  ours  is  a  question  which  awaits  solution.  In 
any  case  we  cannot  go  back  or  retreat ;  we  must  fulfil  our 
destinies,  and  it  is  useless  to  stand  lamenting.  The  English 
race  can  never  return  to  the  fresh  childhood  mirrored  in 
the  pages  of  Froissart  and  Chaucer,  nor  to  the  gay  and 
irresponsible  adolescence  of  EUzabethan  days.  It  is  now 
mature  and  has  to  bear  the  burden  of  its  achievements 
and  follow  on  its  path,  come  what  may.  In  everything 
there  is  a  balance  of  good  and  evil,  loss  and  gain ;  and  on 
the  whole  it  is  best  to  take  things  as  they  are,  with  their 
consequences,  which  will  be  what  they  will  be.  '  Thus  is 
it  willed  there  where  is  power  to  do  That  which  is  willed/ 
It  is  idle  indeed  to  grieve  that  autumn  is  not  spring 
and  that  it  will  be  followed  by  winter.  With  truisms 
such  as  these  we  must  bid  farewell  to  our  melancholy 
friend,  Mr  Hobson,  to  whom  perhaps  not  even  the  late 
elections  will  bring  hope  and  joy,  and  pass  on  to  where 
stand  more  cheerful  spectators  of  Hhe  full,  eternal, 
mundane  spectacle.* 

Certainly,  whether  they  rejoice  or  whether  they  fear, 
those  whose  interest  lies  in  the  theatre  of  the  world  and 
not  in  that  of  religion  can  find  nothing  more  entrancing 
than  the  evolution  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Empire. 
Current  talk  and  writing,  extravagant  and  poetical  as  it 
often  is,  shows  at  least  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  point 
of  consciousness  of  Empire  reached  by  the  Romans  in  the 
days  of  Horace  and  Virgil.  The  comparison  with  Roman 
history  and  system  is  always  interesting.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  Punic  War,  Roman  dominion  was, 
save  for  a  Mediterranean  island  or  two,  confined  withm 
the  borders  of  Italy  and  not,  as  Hannibal  proved,  firmly 
planted  even  there«  Within  two  htmdred  and  fifty  years 
from  the  end  of  that  war  the  Roman  Empire  had  attained 
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to  its  full  greatness.  In  about  the  same  space  of  time, 
for  one  may  take  the  conquest  of  Jamaica  in  1655  as  a 
starting-point,  the  present  British  Empire  has  grown 
to  its  existing  dimensions.  It  is  a  short  period;  many- 
trees  and  houses  in  England  have  stood  longer  than  that. 
It  is  less  than  a  third  of  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  Norman  Conquest '  high-mettled  her  breed  and 
ennobled  the  blood  in  our  veins.'  So  long  did  it  take  to 
forge,  in  civil  wars  at  home,  in  wars  against  stubborn 
French  and  Scottish  neighbours,  and  in  political  and 
commercial  developments,  that  mighty  instrument  of 
Empire,  the  race  of  conquerors,  administrators,  and 
colonisers. 

Indeed  when  the  great  chance  arrived  and  new  worlds 
were  opened  out  by  the  daring  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  explorers,  the  English  were  hardly  ready  to 
take  their  full  part  in  the  adventure.  But  since  the 
seventeenth  centuiy  the  Empire  has,  save  for  one  great 
check  and  diminution,  grown  continuously.  The  frontier 
has  been  incessantly  driven  outwards.  In  some  parts  of 
the  world  the  process  has  been  one  of  blended  conquest 
and  colonisation,  in  others  of  colonisation  only,  in  others 
pt  pure  conquest  and  administration.  Virtually  unoccu- 
pied countries  have  been  annexed  by  the  Saxon  method 
of  colonisation,  crowded  and  tropical  territories  like 
India  by  the  Norman  procedure  of  conquest  and  adminis- 
tration. And,  as  the  Empire  extends,  a  solidifying  process 
continually  goes  on  within  it.  In  the  colonies  founded 
by  settlement,  groups  of  settlers,  loosely  held  together  by 
Crown  administration,  grow  into  self-governing  States 
which  in  all  main  political  respects  resemble  the  mother- 
country.  In  our  Indian  possessions,  gradually  widening 
out  from  the  old  trading  settlements  on  the  sea,  nebulous 
spheres  of  influence  have  been  solidified  one  by  one  into 
territories  ofBcially  ruled  or  strongly  controlled,  while  in 
the  further  distance  kingdoms  once  quite  independent 
have  become  spheres  of  influence.  The  same  process  is 
taking  place  in  tropical  Africa.  In  West  Africa  the  re- 
markable though  little  noticed  victory  at  Bida  in  1897, 
due  to  Sir  Ctoorge  Groldie's  energy,  is  as  epoch-making  as 
that  of  Clive  at  Plassey  in  1757.  It  added  to  the  Empire 
a  country  a  third  the  area  of  India,  with  thirty  million  or 
more  inhabitants,  and  with  immense  possibilities  of  wealth 
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and  population.  In  East  Africa,  too,  the  solidifying  pro- 
cess is  going  on.  By  the  most  delicate  alchymy  Egypt 
has,  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  been  transformed  from 
a  vassal-state  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  as  it  still  is  in 
theory,  into  a  virtual  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  much 
in  the  same  position  as  Mysore  or  Hyderabad. 
n  The  colossal  political  organisation  called  the  British 
Empire  holds  together,  as  the  recent  census  Blue-book 
shows,  some  400,000,000  of  people,  divided  by  every  degree 
of  race,  colour,  language,  religion,  history,  and  stage  of 
civilisation.  The  Empire  lives  and  grows  almost  with  the 
blind  unconscious  life  of  a  tree.  Fresh  domains  have 
been  added,  never  so  much  by  reason  of  the  will  and 
intention  of  the  central  Government  as  by  the  energy 
and  initiative  of  individuals  in  frontier  provinces.  Our 
borders  have  constantly  been  enlarged  by  the  thirst  for 
fighting  and  promotion,  the  love  of  taming  reluctant 
dragons,  the  longing  of  men  of  action  to  put  down  Satan 
under  their  feet,  aptly  symbolised  in  the  device  of  the 
Order  of  St  Michael  and  St  George. 

Yet,  though  the  Empire  lives  and  grows,  it  is  extra- 
ordinarily defective  in  uniformity  of  structure.  Seen 
from  one  point  of  view,  covering  nearly  350,000,000  of 
subjects,  it  is  an  autocratic  regime  ruled  by  power  from 
above  independently  of  the  express  choice  and  consent  of 
the  governed.  The  supreme  or  ultimate  control  is  centred 
in  London  in  a  small  group  of  men,  representing  the 
population  of  two  small  islands,  and  chosen,  strangely 
enough,  by  an  indirect  process  of  election  turning  mainly, 
as  a  rule,  on  local  questions.  From  another  point  of  view 
the  Empire  is  politically  a  loose  alliance  between  several 
free  nations  obeying  the  same  king.  Seen  from  the  India 
Office,  the  Empire  is  a  bureaucratically  ruled  dominion 
interspersed  with  vassal  princes  strongly  controlled.  Seen 
from  the  departments  of  the  Colonial  Office  which  deal 
with  Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates,  the  appearance 
of  the  Empire  is  much  the  same.  But  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  acts  a  double  part.  So  far  as  he 
deals  with  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  to  a  large 
extent  with  South  Africa,  he  is  rather  in  the  position, 
though  the  difference  is  considerable,  of  his  colleague  at 
the  Foreign  Office  treating  with  foreign  Powers.  Any 
one  whose  mental  capacity  were  large  enough  to  allow 
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him  to  study  all  the  papers  in  the  India  Office  and  tho 
Colonial  Office  would  acquire  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
the  peoples,  systems,  and  problems  of  administration  on 
this  planet. 

Till  recent  times  singularly  little  study,  relative  to  its 
importance,  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject.  Officials  in 
the  departments  concerned,  or  in  the  Indian  and  Colo- 
nial services,  are  too  much  specialised  and  crushed  by 
the  details  of  daily  work  to  investigate,  compare,  and 
generalise.  The  historians  of  the  last  generation,  men 
like  Freeman,  Froude,  Lecky,  Macaulay,  Arnold,  Grote, 
Stubbs,  Gardiner,  were  absorbed  in  classical  or  European 
history,  or  in  studying  English  political  history  and  the 
growth  of  the  English  Constitution.  The  change  began 
to  take  place  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall  in  various  writings  did  much  to  quicken 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  Indian  Empire.  Sir  John 
Seeley,  at  Cambridge,  in  his  vivifying  way,  spread  the 
idea  that  the  real  interest  of  English  history  lay  in  the 
fact  that  this  island  was  the  nucleus  of  the  greatest  of 
World-Empires.  Events — chiefly  the  rise  of  formidable 
rivals — have  hastened  the  process.  Affairs  in  north- 
eastern Africa,  the  borders  of  India,  and  in  South  Africa, 
turned  attention  outwards.  The  royal  pageants  of  1887, 
1897,  and  1902  in  London,  and  the  Imperial  celebrations  at 
Delhi  in  1902,  have  impressed  the  idea  of  empire  upon 
minds  incapable  of  perceiving  except  through  concrete 
manifestations.  Men  of  action  and  of  thought,  statesmen, 
orators,  poets,  have  contributed  to  the  spread  of  the  idea. 
The  names  of  Beaconsfield,  Chamberlain,  Tennyson, 
Dufferin,  Cecil  Rhodes,  Kudyard  Kipling,  Milner,  Curzon, 
call  up  very  different  personalities,  but  they  mark  a 
whole  tide  in  thought  and  history.  The  foundation  by 
the  late  Mr  Beit  of  a  chair  of  Colonial  History  in  Oxford 
is  a  sign  of  the  times  (this  kind  of  new  pious  founder,  by 
the  way,  is  much  dreaded  by  Mr  Hobson),  and  may  become 
in  the  hands  of  eminent  men,  who  should  be  something 
more  than  learned  historians,  a  powerful  instrument  for 
promoting  a  sound  Imperial  policy. 

Another  sign  is  the  publication  of  many  books  like 
those  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Whatever 
one  may  think  of  the  merits  of  the  writers,  no  one  can 
look  through  the  remarkable  collection  of  essays  entitled 
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'  The  Empire  and  the  Century '  without  being  struck  by 
the  magnitude  and  vast  interest  of  the  general  theme. 
In  this  multiform  and  very  complete  study  the  Empire  is 
considered  in  all  its  regions  and  from  every  point  of  view 
by  men . who»  for  the  most  part,  have  had  much  to  do  in 
practice  with  its  administration.  Books  like  those  of 
Prince  Heinrich  of  Beuss,  M.  Houdeau,  M.  Speyer,  and 
M.  Berard  show  that  our  Iniperial  problem  compels  the 
attention  of  intelligent  men  of  other  nations.  The  chief 
questions  which  arise  are,  (1)  What  are  the  forces  which 
now  hold  together  all  these  diverse  populations  ?  (2)  What 
will  be  the  future  form  of  the  whole  organic  structure  ? 

Two  or  three  of  the  writers  in  *  The  Empire  and  the 
Century '  point  to  the  immense  and  increasing  importance 
of  the  Crown  as  a  universal  bond  of  empire.  Monarchy, 
as  one  of  them  points  out,  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  the 

*  ^^ssential  form  of  English  Government,'  and  is  now,  in 
form,  the  source  of  power  and  jurisdiction  not  only  in  the 
United  Kingdom  but  throughout  the  Empire.  This  is  the 
technical  side;  the  personal  relation  is  even  more  im- 
portant. The  person  of  the  King  is  the  centre  to  which 
lines  of  allegiance  from  every  individual  in  the  Empire 
converge.  He  is  chief  of  the  British  race;  to  the  Indian  he 
is  the  lord  of  lords,  the  highest  ruler.  Sir  Francis  Young- 
husband,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  moving 
chapters  of  the  book,  says : 

*  By  their  religion  Hindoos  are  taught  to  be  loyal  and  obedient 
to  their  chief  as  appointed  by  Heaven ;  and  the  strength  of 
their  attachment  to  the  chief  few  who  have  not  actually  lived 
in  a  Native  State  can  fully  realise.  .  .  •  Through  evil  report 
and  good  report  the  people  remain  touchingly  and  immovably 
loyal  to  their  chiefs.  It  is  a  wonderful  trait  in  their  character ; 
and  what  is  equally  remarkable  is  that  this  same  loyal 
attachment  to  their  own  chiefs  is  given  to  the  chief  of  their 
chiefe— our  Sovereign.* 

Sir  Francis  quotes  some  striking  evidence  on  this  point. 
The  chiefs  themselves,  the  greatest  and  proudest  of  them, 
ruling,  like  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  over  States  which 
can  compare  with  the  lesser  European  nations,  can,  with* 
out  loss  of  dignity,  yield  aUegiance  to  the  head  of  a  world- 
wide Empire.  Their  dignity  is  indeed  increased  by  being 
stars  in  such  a  constellation. 
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The  King  then  is  the  personal  centre  of  this  marvellous 
network  of  all  individuals  in  the  Empire.  And  more 
especially  he  is  the  chief  of  all  the  civil  and  military 
services,  the  head  of  the  modern  orders  of  chivalry,  the 
source  of  all  honours.  He  is  also  the  connecting  link 
between  the  free  States  in  the  Empire.  The  power  of  the 
so-called  'Imperial  Parliament*  does  not  extend  in  reality, 
though  it  does  in  theory,  to  the  self-governing  colonies. 
One  of  the  writers  in  *The  Empire  and  the  Century' 
quotes  this  sentence  from  a  speech  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier : 
'The  British  Empire  of  to-day  is  composed  of  nations; 
it  is  an  aggregation  of  nations  all  bearing  allegiance  to 
the  same  Sovereign,*  and  goes  on  to  say : 

'  If  this  allegiance  to  the  same  Sovereign,  this  bond  . . .  between 
the  Governments  of  self -ruling  States  and  a  common  centro 
were  taken  away,  the  one  universally  imiting  element  would 
be  lost,  and  these  nations  would  be  but  allies  and  soon, 
perhaps,  not  so  much  as  that.  But,  because  this  allegiance 
exists,  it  is  possible  to  contemplate,  even  if  but  as  a  vision 
of  a  far-distant  future,  the  rise  of  a  stronger  imion,  and  the 
development  of  a  true  Imperial  Government  and  Council, 
directly  representative  of  the  Empire,  occupied  in  its  common 
affairs,  and  free  from  the  internal  business  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  any  other  State.  The  English  realm,  with  all 
its  institutions,  arose  out  of  the  relation  of  each  unit  to  the 
King,  and  the  same  centre  of  union  may  gradually  and,  as  it 
were,  by  natural  force  of  attraction,  draw  into  a  more 
perfect  confederation  the  free  States  of  the  British  Empire. 

Below  the  Crown  comes  the  ofiScial  hierarchy.  It  is 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  fact  that 
the  great  Imperial  offices  in  London,  the  India  Office,  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  chief 
posts  abroad,  in  India,  Canada,  Australia,  and  now  South 
Africa,  have  always  so  far  been  held  by  a  group  of  men 
who  can  understand  each  other,  whichever  British  party 
be  in  power,  because  they  are  connected  among  themselves 
by  birth  and  breeding  and  by  education  at  the  same 
kind  of  schools  and  colleges.  They  belong  to  the  families 
with  an  hereditary  instinct  for  great  affairs,  like  the  old 
Roman  gentes.  Two  Mintos  and  two  Elgins  have  ruled 
in  India.  In  the  first  decade  of  Victoria's  reign  an  Earl 
Grey  at  the  Colonial  Office  was  corresponding  with  an 
Earl  of  Elgin  in  Canada.    At  the  present  time  an  Earl  of 
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Elgin  holds  power  at  the  Colonial  Office,  while  an  Earl 
6rey  admirably  discharges  in  Canada  those  delicately 
blended  functions  of  the  representative  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarch  and  a  British  ambassador  which  compose 
the  work  of  a  Governor-general.  It  is  precisely  because 
there  still  are  families  of  this  kind  on  both  sides  in 
British  politics  that,  ad  recent  events  have  shown. 
Empire  and  Democracy,  naturally  diverse  and  opposed, 
can  still  be  driven  in  double  harness.  In  a  lower  circle, 
in  India  and  the  Crown  colonies  and  dependencies,  come 
the  great  services,  civil  and  military,  officered  by  men 
drawn  from  the  lesser  families  and  professional  classes  in 
these  islands.  Then  again  there  is  the  race  of  men  of 
commerce  coming  and  going,  and  the  settlers  in  the 
colonies,  who  regard  England  as  home  to  the  second  and 
third  generation.  Sports  and  pastimes,  clubs  and  litera- 
ture— all  these  have  their  part  in  holding  together  the 
scattered  British  race.  The  security  given  by  the  iSag 
leads  to  a  greater  investment  of  home  capital  within  the 
Empire.  This  is  one  reason,  perhaps  the  chief  reason, 
why  trade  within  the  Empire  is  greater  in  proportion 
to  white  population  than  it  is  with  foreign  countries. 
Capital  goes  out  in  the  shape  of  manufactures  and  in- 
terest returns  in  the  shape,  chiefly,  of  food  and  raw 
material.  These  forces  make  for  union  in  a  high  degree. 
They  are  ties  both  of  sentiment  and  of  interest. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  indubitably  true — ^and  this  is 
the  main  thesis  of  Mr  Jebb's  book,  *  Colonial  Nationalism ' 
— ^that  the  main  tendency  of  all  the  self -governing  colonies 
is  to  become  in  all  respects  distinct  States  with  national 
instead  of  colonial  self-consciousness.  The  longer  they 
grow,  the  more  distinctly  do  they  become  separate  nations 
in  lieu  of  groups  of  Britons  settled  in  distant  lands. 
Men,  as  they  grow  older,  grow  less  like  each  other 
than  they  were  as  boys.  Their  distinct  and  separate 
characters  tend  to  greater  diversity  imder  the  diverse 
moulding  influences  of  life.  So  also  is  it  with  peoples. 
Despite  these  tendencies  towards  severance,  the  white 
population  of  the  Empire  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  held 
together,  apart  from  the  common  attachment  to  the 
Crown,  by  the  difihision  and  cohesion  of  the  race,  British 
by  birth  or  ancestry.  But  this  race  in  Canada  and  South 
Africa  shares  the  arena  with  other  non-British  races. 
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prolific  in  natural  increase  and  stubbornly  tenacious  of 
their  distinct  chajracter.  In  Australasia  distance,  insu- 
larity, and  smaUness  of  immigration  from  home  continu- 
ally make  for  the  development  of  separate  nationality. 

Politically  all  these  States  are  independent  though 
interdependent.  'The  British  Empire/  said  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  in  1902,  Ms  a  galaxy  of  independent  nations.' 
Over  them  the  Imperial  Grovemment  reserves  no  rights 
of  any  importance.  Even  its  power  of  negotiation  with 
foreign  Powers  seems  likely  to  become  mainly  formal  in 
cases  where  the  relations  solely  or  primarily  affected  are 
those  between  a  foreign  government  and  a  particular 
colony.  It  is  a  singular  relation,  that  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Government  of  this  country  and  those  of  the 
other  self-governing  States  in  the  Empire.  There  is  no 
political,  fiscal,  military,  and  naval  unity  to  compare 
with  that  existing  between  the  States  of  the  German 
Empire  and  the  American  Bopublic.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  these  colonies  bound  to  us  by  written  and  formal 
treaty.  In  case  of  a  war  against  Russia  in  the  East  we 
can,  for  the  next  ten  years  at  least,  reckon  more  certainly 
on  the  active  assistance  of  Japan  than  on  that  of  Canada, 
though  the  probability  of  receiving  Canadian  assistance 
would  be  great.  In  defending  against  critics  the  assist- 
ance given  in  the  South  African  war.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
said,  *  What  we  did,  we  did  in  the  plenitude  of  our  sover- 
eign power.'  And  yet  one  of  the  causes  of  that  very  war, 
the  leading  and  final  cause  in  the  view  of  the  Boer 
Government  and  people,  was  the  assertion  made  by  Mr 
Chamberlain  of  the  existence  of  the  British  '  suzerainty  * 
over  the  TransvaaL  Not  for  a  moment  would  Canada 
or  Australia  have  admitted  the  expression,  more  especi- 
ally if  used,  as  it  was  in  South  Africa,  to  justify  British 
interference  in  such  essentially  internal  domestic  affairs 
as  the  admission  of  outsiders  to  the  electoral  franchise. 

This  then  is  the  point  of  the  history  at  which  we 
stand.  The  American  War  of  Independence  was  due  to 
the  idea,  then  questioned  by  hardly  a  mind  in  England, 
that  in  all  affairs,  and  certainly  without  a  doubt  in 
all  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment and  Government  had  as  much  real  as  well  as 
theoretical  right  to  legislate  for  colonies  by  statute  and 
Order  in  Council  as  it  had  to  legislate  for  Kent  or  York- 
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shire.  This  claim  has  long  been  abandoned,  though,  with 
regard  to  South  African  affairs,  there  is  just  now  a  very 
dangerous  tendency  to  revert  to  eighteenth  century  ideas. 
Cases  in  which  such  legislation  still  exists,  such  as  copy- 
right or  merchant-shipping  law,  are  mere  survivals, 
maintained  with  difficulty  by  a.  policy  of  no  fresh  ex- 
tyonsions  or  amendment.  Sooner  or  later  they  must  be 
abandoned  like  the  rest.  Disraeli  once  expressed  regret 
that  when  the  mother-country  gave  self-government  to 
the  colonies  it  did  not  make  free  trade  within  the  Empire 
a  condition.  The  regret  is  needless ;  the  condition  could 
not  have  been  maintained.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
the  States  of  the  Empire  must  pass  through  the  stage  of 
virtual  independence  to  what  destiny  time  may  bring. 

Wo  have  then  at  present,  so  far  as  regards  this  part 
of  the  Empire,  a  group  of  States  united  by  allegiance  to 
one  crown,  but  not  otherwise  formally  bound  together. 
One  of  them,  the  United  Kingdom,  continues  on^her  course 
majestically,  drawing  with  her  a  vast  planetary  system 
of  dependencies  and  Crown  colonies,  much  as  if  no  self- 
governing  colonies  existed.  Her  Government  calculates 
her  military  and  naval  forces,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining 
them,  without  making  allowance  for  the  uncertain  and 
voluntary  aid  which  may  be  obtained  in  war  from  these 
colonies.  Treaties  and  alliances  are  made  with  foreign 
Powers  to  which  these  colonies  may  or  may  not  adhere. 
So  important  an  arrangement  as  the  recent  alliance  with 
Japan  was  made  without  even  any  consultation  with  the 
colonial  Governments. 

This  formless  condition  of  the  relation  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  other  self-governing  States  in 
the  Empire  has  made  thinkers  and  writers  and  statesmen 
look  for  some  closer  union.  No  one  now  supposes,  as 
many  optimists  did  a  few  years  ago,  that  there  is,  within 
practical  range,  any  prospect  of  uniting  the  States  of  the 
Empire  under  a  federal  parliament  and  government  with 
leg^lative  and  executive  powers.  The  tide  has  receded 
far  from .  that  high-water-mark  of  hope.  Neither  the 
people  of  this  country  nor,  still  less,  those  of  the  colonies 
are  prepared  to  sacrifice  so  much  of  their  independence. 
If  the  appearance  of  a  great  statesman  should  coincide 
with  great  events,  such  as  a  war  for  existence,  the  thing 
might  be  done ;  but  at  present  there  is  not  nearly  enough 
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wind  to  take  the  ship  to  that  harbour.  The  physicians 
of  the  Imperial  body-politic  are  divided  in  their  views. 
Some,  like  Mr  Jebb,  who  may  perhaps  claim  to  have  ex- 
pressed the  idea  most  clearly,  say:  let  us  abandon  frankly 
all  the  existing  remnants  of  the  old  idea  of  metropolis  and 
colonies.  Let  us  also  cease  to  pursue  the  academic  idea 
preached  by  Sir  John  Seeley  and  others  that  the  colonies 
are  but  an  expansion  of  England,  that  there  is  really  but 
one  nation  diffused  through  the  world,  and  that  the  change 
from  Englcmd  to  Canada  is  or  ought  to  be  no  more  than 
the  change  from  Scotland  to  Devonshire.  Let  us  accept 
the  fact  that  these  States  are  so  many  independent 
nations.  Then  let  us  build  on  this  solid  foundation,  treat 
them  as  such,  enter  into  true  diplomatic  relations,  and 
make  treaties  of  alliance  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs, 
commercial  affairs,  and  military  and  naval  co-operation. 
These  countries  have  ceased  to  be  colonies  and  have 
become  nations.  We  had  better  adapt  forms  to  modem 
realities  and  not  try  to  put  new  wine  into  old  vessels. 

Mr  Chamberlain,  in  his  practical  way,  has  followed 
this  line  after  trying  the  other.    He  made  some  attempt 
at  the  Conference  of  1902  to  recommend  the  formation  of 
a  real  *  Council  of  the  Empire '  which  might  at  first  be 
advisory  merely,  but  eventually  be  clothed  with  *  execu- 
tive functions  and  perhaps  also  legislative  powers.'    But 
he  found  that  the  leading  colonial  representatives  were 
not  prepared  to  move  one  step  in  this  direction ;  and  he 
threw  himself  with  vigour  into  a  scheme  of  commercial 
treaties  between  different  States  designed  to  place  their 
exchange  of  produce  on  more  favourable  terms  than 
those  existing  between  any  of  them  and  foreign  countries. 
Obviously  this  is  a  policy  which,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable, 
must  command  the  assent  of  every  reasonable  man.    No 
one,  for  instance,  could  object  to  the  wines  of  Australia 
and  the  Cape  being  admitted  on  more  favourable  terms 
than  those  of  France  and  Germany  in  consideration  of  a 
preference  given  by  those  colonies  to  our  manufactures. 
In  the  same  way,  and  for  similar  considerations,  prefer- 
ence might  be  given  to  colonial  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 
This  is  not  Protection,  but  something  quite  different,  and 
has  repeatedly  been  arranged  with  foreign  Powers,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  Cobden  treaty  with  France.  Unfortun- 
ately it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  proposals 
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made  at  the  Colonial  Conference  on  a  large  scale,  not 
only  to  reduce  in  favour  of  the  Empire  existing  duties 
here,  but  to  impose  new  ones,  and  that  on  articles  of 
food  which,  having  at  one  time  been  heavily  taxed,  were, 
after  a  bitter  struggle,  freed,  and  are  now  naturally  re- 
garded as  sacred  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  pre- 
ferential system  might  have  been  introduced  prudently 
by  degrees ;  but  the  situation  was  otherwise  directed  by 
strong  forces  of  personality  and  by  party  passions. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  Colonial  Conference  of 
1902  was  the  spark  which  has  raised  a  great  conflagration 
in  England,  of  which  the  end  is  not  yet  seen.  With 
Mr  Chamberlain  and  his  inmiediate  followers.  Tariff 
Beform  has  become  a  dominant  passion,  almost  a  mono- 
mania ;  and  they  are,  or  were,  inclined  to  say  that  those 
who  are  not  with  them  in  this  particular  road  are  not 
on  any  road  at  all  which  leads  to  the  better  union  of  the 
Empire.  But  the  point  now  to  be  noticed  is  that  the 
proposal  to  enter  into  commercial  treaties  with  the 
colonies  is  the  strongest  possible  recognition  of  their 
standing  as  independent  nations.  It  is  a  wide  departure 
from  the  old  colonial  system  of  regulated  commerce 
which  rested  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  is  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  independent 
status  of  the  colonies.  Evidently  it  is  a  good  deal  on 
this  ground  that  the  proposal  meets  with  so  much  favour 
from  the  Canadian  Premier.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said 
at  Sorel,  in  September  1004 : 

*  My  vindication  of  the  preference  policy  was  given,  not  at 
Ottawa  or  on  Canadian  soil,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire, 
at  London,  at  the  Colonial  Conference,  when  I  declared  to  the 
Empire  that  I  and  my  colleagues  of  the  (Government  were 
ready  to  make  a  trade  treaty.  We  said,  "We  are  ready 
to  discuss  ivith  you  articles  on  which  we  can  give  you  a 
preference  and  articles  on  which  you  can  give  us  a  preference. 
We  are  ready  to  make  with  you  a  treaty  of  trade."  Mark 
those  words  coming  from  a  colony  to  the  mother-country 
without  offence  being  given  or  taken.' 

Sir  Wilfrid  sees  in  Canada  a  state  owning,  as  it  happens, 
allegiance  to  the  same  sovereign  as  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  otherwise  quite  independent.  It  is  free  to  assist  in 
war  or    not,  as  it  pleases.      It  will  have    an  entirely 
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independent  army  and  navy,  though  it  may  make  use 
of  the  experience  of  the  War  Office  and  occasionally 
borrow  officers,  as  any  other  close  ally  might  do.  At  the 
present  moment  it  will  be  glad  to  enter  into  commercial 
treaties  with  the  United  Kingdom  as  it  is  actually  doing 
with  South  Africa  and  Australia.  It  may,  however, 
equally  well  give  preferences  to  foreign  nations  over  the 
mother-Coimtry.  This  position  has  been  recognised  to 
the  full  by  Mr  Chamberlain. 

Meanwhile  a  rather  different  ideal  has  been  pursued 
by  the  group  of  men,  more  or  less  acting  together,  whose 
existence  has  been  indicated  to  the  public  chiefly  through 
the  utterances  of  Sir  Frederick  PoUock.  While  recog- 
nising, as  every  one  must  who  has  studied  the  question, 
that  these  quondam  colonies  must  now  be  treated  as 
sister  nations,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  his  friends  seem 
to  think  that  the  efforts  made  by  Mr  Chamberlain  at  the 
Conferences  of  1897  and  1902  to  promote  closer  political 
confederation  between  these  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom were  not  sufficiently  persevering,  that  he  was  too 
easily  repelled  by  the  coyness  in  this  respect  of  Canada 
and  Australia,  and  that  he  too  readily  adopted  the  view 
that  special  commercial  alliances  were  the  only  road 
open.  Sir  F.  Pollock  and  his  friends  have  studied  the 
question  whether  it  is  possible  to  devise  any  means  more 
effective  than  those  which  now  exist  for  bringing  the 
States  of  the  Empire  to  consult  and  act  together  in 
harmony.  They  have  in  the  first  place  entirely  discarded 
the  old  idea  of  any  Imperial  assembly  and  government 
possessing  legislative  and  executive  powers.  This  ideal 
is  banished  to  a  future  far  more  remote  than  that 
formerly  contemplated  by  the  Imperial  Federation  League. 
It  is,  however,  proposed  that  the  Colonial  Conference 
should  become  the  basis  of  an  Imx>erial  Council,  to  consist 
of  much  the  same  persons  and  with  the  same  functions, 
viz.  the  discussion  of  matters  of  joint  concern. 

Sir  F.  Pollock  next  proposes  to  establish  an  Imperial 
Secretariat.  The  chief  official  is  to  be  the  secretary  of 
the  Imperial  Council,  when  it  meets ;  he  is  to  keep  its 
records  and  to  spend  the  intervening  time  in  preparing 
questions  for  its  consideration.    Sir  F.  Pollock  says : 

i  '  His  work  should  not  encroach  upon  local  or  other  enquiries 

which   are  wholly  within  the  competence  of  the  Colonial 
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Office,  tlie  Foreign  Office,  or  the  India  Office.  .  .  .  But  there 
is  a  considerable  field,  at  present  no-man's  land,  where  the 
spheres  of  two  or  more  dei)artments  intersect.  Merchant 
shipping  and  copyright  are  the  first  examples  which  come  to 
hand. ...  As  things  are  now,  the  several  States  of  the  Empire 
have  neither  full  nor  exact  knowledge  of  one  another's  doings 
in  the  same  or  kindred  matters ;  and  the  result  is  that  diffi- 
culties of  various  kinds  arise,  and  there  is  useless  diversity  or 
even  conflict  in  legislation  for  identical  purposes.' 

In  fact,  the  Imperial  Secretariat  is  to  discharge  in 
civil  afifairs  the  same  kind  of  functions  as  the  secretariat 
of  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee  discharges  in  military 
and  naval  affairs.  It  is  to  gather  and  circulate  informa- 
tion, and  to  prepare  subjects  for  final  decision  by  supreme 
authority.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  secretariat,  if 
planted,  would  g^ow,  and  would  grow  at  the  expense  of 
the  Colonial  and  India  Offices. 

Sir  F.  Pollock  proposes,  thirdly,  to  establish 

'a  permanent  Imperial  Commission  whose  members  would 
represent  all  branches  of  knowledge  and  research,  outside  the 
art  of  war,  most  likely  to  be  profitable  in  Imperial  affairs. 
Xot  only  learned  and  official  persons  would  be  included  in 
such  a  body,  but  men  of  widespread  business,  travellers, 
ethnologists,  and  students  of  comparative  politics  might  all 
find  scope  for  excellent  work.' 

He  suggests  that  the  title  of  ^Imperial  Commissioner 
would  be  conferred  on  these  selected  persons.'  They  are 
to  be,  as  it  were,  a  special  jury-roll  whence  are  to  be 
drawn  committees  to  enquire  and  make  suggestions  with 
regard  to  matters  which  might  come  before  the  Imperial 
CounciL  It  is  suggested  that  such  matters  as  a  plan  for 
a  single  final  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Empire,  copyright 
law,  the  uniformity  of  law  within  the  Empire,  and  various 
affairs  of  conmiunication  and  inter-state  commerce  would 
afford  scope  for  the  work  of  expert  committees  selected 
from  the  members  of  such  an  Imperial  Commission. 

There  arises  the  vision  of  a  large  building  containing 
rooms  occupied  by  an  able  chief  secretary,  his  assistants 
and  clerks,  and  also  various  committee-rooms.  In  these 
would  be  sitting  committees  of  elderly  gentlemen  com- 
posed, by  skilful  blending,  from  the  list  of  Imi>erial 
Commissioners,  some  belonging  to  this  country,  some  to 
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India,  some  to  the  colonies,  discussing  questions  referred 
to  them,  taking  evidence,  collecting  documents  and  statis- 
tics,, and  preparing  leisurely  reports. 

But  would  not  these  Imperial  Commissioners  tend 
to  become  a  kind  of  glorified  Colonial  Institute?  We 
rather  dread  that  blend  of  '  learned  and  ofiicial  persons ' ; 
we  look  not  without  suspicion  at  those  'travellers, 
ethnologists,  and  students  of  comparative  politics.'  The 
energies  of  the  Secretariat,  which  should  be  directed 
chiefly  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Council,  would 
be  consumed  in  providing  sufiScient  knowledge  for  the 
capacities  of  Imperial  Commissioners  like  Sir  F.  Pollock 
or  Mr  James  Bryce.  Eminent  geographers  and  ethnolo- 
gists might  at  once  bore  and  despise  energetic  financiers 
and  ex-officials.  There  is  too  much  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  too  little  of  the  positive  political  institution  about 
this  part  of  the  scheme.  It  is  not,  however,  essential  to 
the  realisation  of  Sir  F.  Pollock's  idea,  which  deser\'es 
serious  consideration  as  a  plan  calculated  to  bring  about 
a  better  comprehension  of  Imperial  questions  and  colonial 
views,  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  unity,  and  a  har- 
monising of  national  and  inter-colonial  interests. 

Mr.    J   Buchan,  writing    in    'The   Empire    and    the 
Century,'  describes  the  machinery  as 

(1)  an  Imperial  Cabinet,  consisting,  to  begin  with,  of  the 
British  Cabinet  enlarged  by  Colonial  Premiers,  and  meeting 
at  stated  times  in  an  Imj^erial  session ;  (2)  an  Imperial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  advisory  in  its  functions,  and 
sitting  more  or  less  continuously.  This  in  turn  would  be  fed 
by  (3)  an  Imperial  Commission,  or  Intelligence  Department, 
organised  on  a  broad  basis,  and  directed  by  a  permanent 
secretary.' 

By  'Imperial  Cabinet'  he  means  that,  whenever  the 
Colonial  Conference  takes  place,  the  colonial  Premiers  or 
representatives  should  sit  for  the  time  being  as  part  of  the 
normal  Cabinet  of  this  country,  who  would,  while  this 
lasted,  discuss  Imperial  questions.  This  object  is,  however, 
sufiSciently  served  at  the  existing  Colonial  Conferences,  to 
which,  after  the  precedents  of  1897  and  1902,  any  British 
minister  can  be  summoned  whose  department  is  con- 
cerned in  matters  under  discussion.  There  is  no  particular 
object  in  collecting  round  the  same  table  colonial  Prime 
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Ministers  and  such  members  of  our  own  Cabinet  as  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  or  for  Scotland,  the  Home 
Secretary  of  State,  or  the  chiefs  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  or  Board  of  Agriculture,  or  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  who,  if  the  British  Constitution  re- 
sembled that  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  Canada,  and 
Australia  would  be  sitting  in  provincial  cabinets.  This 
idea  is  not  business-like  and  is  merely  sentimental.  It 
would  be  a  time-wasting  procedure.  If  there  is  to  be  an 
Imx>erial  Cabinet,  the  British  contribution  should  be  that 
of  those  ministers  only  who  have  to  do  with  Imperial 
affairs — the  Prime  Minister,  the  Foreign,  Indian,  and 
Colonial  Secretaries,  the  heads  of  the  Treasury  and  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  departments,  of  the  Post-office,  and  Board 
of  Trade. 

Mr  Jebb's  proposal  is  developed  in  an  essay  in  the 
same  collection,  and  is  true  to  his  general  view  of  the 
Empire.  He  also  wishes  to  make  the  existing  Conference 
*  a  permanent  institution.'  '  It  could  be  done '  (he  says) 
'  partly  by  utilising  the  cables,  partly  by  the  appointment 
of  deputies  to  represent  the  colonial  Premiers  in  London.* 
Occasionally  there  is  a  conference  of  the  great  Powers ; 
normally  they  transact  business  through  their  resident 
diplomatic  representatives.  So,  according  to  Mr  Jebb,  it 
would  be  with  Great  Britain  and  the  other  self-governing 
nations  imder  the  Crown,  except  that  the  conference 
would  be  held  at  fixed  intervals,  that  there  would  be  more 
co-operation  of  permanent  representatives,  and  that  the 
States  concerned  would  be  x>ermanent  allies.  Mr  Jebb 
would  also,  so  far  as  possible,  institute  Co-operative 
Imperial  Boards  for  definite  and  practical  purposes.  One 
such  already  exists — ^the  Joint  Board  of  the  United 
Songdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada,  controlling 
the  Pacific  cable.  Another  board,  for  instance,  might 
regulate  and  assist  white  migration  from  one  part  of  the 
Empire  to  another.  There  might  here  again  be  joint 
contribution  and  joint  control. 

All  these,  and  many  more,  are  the  views  of  private 
thinkers  and  writers.  But  there  is  now  in  the  field  a 
state  paper,  the  Encyclical  Despatch,  addressed  by  Mr 
Lyttelton,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  to 
the  self-governing  colonies  on  April  20, 1005,  and  published 
with  the  replies  at  the  end  of  November.  The  despatch 
VoL  206.— jRTo.  410.  c 
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begins  by  tracing  the  development  of  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference from  its  first  meeting  in  1887  under  the  present 
Lord  Knutsford  to  the  more  definite  shape  which  it 
acquired  in  1897  and  1902.    The  despatch  says  : 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  these  Conferences  have,  step  by  step, 
assumed  a  more  definite  shai)e,  and  acquired  a  more  continu- 
ous status.  Their  constitution  has  lost  the  vagpaeness  which 
characterised  the  assembly  of  1887.  The  Conferences  now 
consist  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing  Colonies, 
together  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  assisted, 
when  the  subjects  of  the  discussion  make  this  advantageous, 
by  other  high  officials  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies.  Again,  the  first  three  Conferences  met  in  con- 
nexion with  the  presence  of  the  Colonial  Representatives  in 
London  incidental  to  important  Imperial  celebrations.  But, 
by  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  Conference,  .  .  •  future 
meetings  will  be  at  prescribed  intervals,  and  will  be  solely 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  It  may  therefore  be  said 
that  an  Imperial  Council  for  the  discussion  of  matters  which 
concern  alike  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  self-governing 
Colonies  has  grown  into  existence  by  a  natural  process.' 

The  despatch,  after  suggesting  that  the  name '  Imperial 
Council '  might  be  more  appropriate  than  that  of  '  Colonial 
Conference,'  expresses  a  doubt 

*  whether  it  would  be  wise  or  necessary  to  give  by  any  instru- 
ment to  this  Council  a  more  formal  character,  to  define  more 
closely  its  constitution,  or  to  attempt  to  delimit  its  functions' ; 
adding  that '  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  such  as 
Parliament  or  the  Cabinet  system,  seems  to  show  that  an 
institution  may  often  be  wisely  left  to  develope  in  accordance 
with  circumstances,  and,  as  it  were,  of  its  own  accord,  and 
that  it  is  well  not  to  sacrifice  elasticity  of  power  of  adaptation 
to  premature  definiteness  of  form.' 

Beyond  suggesting  a  change  of  name,  which  might  be 
important  in  its  results,  the  late  Government,  then,  did 
not  propose  to  make  any  change  as  to  the  meetings  or 
constitution  of  the  Colonial  Conference.  The  federation 
of  South  Africa  and  the  union  of  Newfoundland  with 
Canada  would  in  course  of  time  diminish  the  disparity 
between  the  States  constituting  the  Conference.  Ulti- 
mately the  Conference  should  consist  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
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with  a  special  representation  of  the  Government  of  India. 
The  interests  of  the  Crown  colonies  would  be  safeguarded 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom  should  be  the  president  of  this  Conference 
or  *  Imperial  Council.' 

After  dealing  with  the  history  and  constitution  of  the 
Colonial  Conference,  Mr  Lyttelton's  despatch  makes  a 
new  and  practical  suggestion.  The  colonial  Prime 
Ministers,  he  says,  cannot  stay  long  in  London. 

*It  is  therefore  desirable  that  subjects  which  they  may  agree 
to  discuss  should  be  as  much  as  possible  prepared  beforehand 
by  a  body  on  which  they  would  be  represented,  and  should 
be  presented  to  them  in  as  concise  and  clear  a  form,  and  with 
as  much  material  for  forming  a  judgment  as  possible.' 

He  points  out  that  in  questions  of  defence  this  work  is 
already  done  by  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee,  on  which 
also  his  Majesty's  Government  desire  to  obtain  from  time 
to  time  the  presence  of  colonial  representatives,  so  that 
his  proposal  relates  to  civil  questions  alone.  Mr  Lyttelton 
proposed,  accordingly,  that  there  should  be  a  joint  perma- 
nent Commission,  consisting  of  representatives,  appointed 
and  paid  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  States  which 
take  part  in  the  Conference,  and  acting  like  other  Boyal 
Commissions,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  should  investigate 
facts  and  suggest  policy  on  questions  definitely  referred 
to  them.  The  references  would  be  made  either  by  the 
Colonial  Conference  at  its  meetings,  or. at  any  time  by 
agreement  between  two  or  more  of  the  Governments 
concerned.  The  Commission  would  consist  of  permanent 
paid  members,  and  could  call  in  assessors  for  special 
questions.  It  would  have  its  office  in  London,  ^as  the 
most  convenient  centre,'  and  a  secretary  and  adequate 
staff.  It  was  suggested  that  the  secretary  should  also 
act  as  secretary  to  the  Colonial  Conference  or  *  Imperial 
Council'  when  it  met,  and  should  be  responsible  for 
keeping  all  records  both  of  the  Council  and  the  Com- 
mission. Thus,  by  means  of  the  Commission  and  the 
Secretariat,  a  greater  continuity  would  be  given  to  the 
work  done  by  the  Colonial  Conference. 

Mr  Lyttelton's  despatch  of  April  20,  1905,  and  the 
replies  received,  were  published  a  few  days  before  Mr 
Balfour's    Government  resigned   office.      The  replies  of 
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Australia,  Gape  Colony,  and  Natal  were  virtually  accept- 
ances of  the  changes  proposed.  The  Government  of 
Newfoundland  appears  to  have  failed  to  understand  the 
project;  and  that  of  New  Zealand  had  not  sent  any 
definite  answer.  The  Canadian  Government  replied  in  a 
more  reserved  and  critical  tone.  They  evidently  dislike 
the  proposal  to  change  the  title  ^  Colonial  Conference '  into 

*  Imperial  Council,*  and  dread  the  effect  which  words  have 
on  things.    They  apprehend  that  the  change 

*  would  be  interpreted  as  marking  a  step  distinctly  in  advance 
of  the  position  hitherto  attained  in  the  discussion  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  Mother-Country  and  the  Colonies.  ...  A 
Conference  is  a  more  or  less  unconventional  gathering  for  in- 
formal discussion  of  public  questions,  continued,  it  may  be, 
from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  external  to  itself  may 
render  expedient,  but  possessing  no  faculty  or  power  of 
binding  action.  The  assemblies  of  Colonial  Ministers  which 
met  in  1887,  1897,  and  1902  appear  to  fulfil  these  conditions. 
The  term  **  Council,"  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  a  more 
formal  assemblage  possessing  an  advisory  and  deliberative 
character,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  word  ''Imperial,*' 
suggests  a  permanent  institution  which,  endowed  with  a  con- 
tinuous life,  might  eventually  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  en- 
croachment upon  the  full  measure  of  autonomous  legislative 
and  administrative  power  now  enjoyed  by  all  the  self- 
governing  Colonies.' 

The  Canadian  Grovemment  suggest  that  the  title 
'Imperial  Conference*  might  be  less  open  to  objection; 
and  indeed  it  would  be,  as  things  stand,  a  more  exactly 
expressive  name.  But,  if  the  passage  just  quoted  be 
compared  with  that  previously  taken  from  Mr  Ly tteltc^i's 
despatch,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of 
view.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  Conferences  are 
alleged  to  have  developed  into  what  is,  virtually,  a  true 
Council ;  on  the  other  side  they  are  still '  unconventional 
gatherings  for  informal  discussion.* 

The  Canadian  Government  express  themselves  as  more 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  proposal  of  a  permanent 
Joint  Commission  to  prepare  and  complete  work  for  the 
Conference.  They '  cannot,  however,  wholly  divest  them- 
selves of  the  idea  that  such  a  Commission  might  con- 
ceivably interfere  with  the  working  of  responsible 
(Government,*  and  therefore  desire  to  adjourn  discussion 
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of  the  scheme  till  the  next  Conference  meets.  Their  idea 
presumably  is  that  it  might  be  morally  difficult  for  the 
Canadian  Grovemment  not  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  Joint  Commission;  and  that  such  a  Com*- 
mission,  sitting  in  London,  might  be  warped  by  the  insi-* 
dious  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  Imperial  capital. 

As  the  assent  of  Canada  is  essential,  and  as  the 
Canadian  Government  are  probably  even  more  reluctant 
than  their  reply  shows,  no  practical  restdt  yet  is  likely  to 
come  from  Mr  Lyttelton's  despatch ;  but  the  correspond- 
ence has  been  none  the  less  very  useful.  It  is  a  recon- 
naissance which  has  thrown  light  upon  the  positions  held 
hy  various  Grovemments ;  and  it  will  facilitate  discussion 
when  the  Conference  meets  next  April.  The  impression 
produced  is  that  the  despatch  is  ahead  of  the  times. 
The  tendency  towards  greater  union  produced  by  the 
South  African  War  has  been  followed  by  a  natural 
reaction  or  relaxation.  Mr  Lyttelton's  despatch  is,  per- 
haps, a  forward  wave  in  an  ebbing  tide.  The  views  of 
the  oldest  and  most  leading  colony  have  been  adversely 
declared ;  and  in  England  itself  the  recent  elections  have 
brought  to  power  the  party  which  has  an  hereditary 
tendency  to  question  and  distrust  Imperial  ties  and 
expansion.  The  present  Government,  in  Lord  Elgin's 
despatch  of  February  22  last,  have  to  some  extent  dis- 
associated themselves  even  from  the  modest  proposals 
made  in  Mr  Lyttelton's  despatch,  although,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  announced  decision  that  India  shall,  in  some 
way,  be  represented  at  the  next  Conference  may  even- 
tually lead  to  results  far  wider  than  they  contemplated 
when  they  came  to  that  decision. 

One  practical  question  may  be  asked  here.  All  these 
schemes  turn  upon  the  increased  activity,|as  a  permanent 
council,  of  the  existing  Colonial  Conference.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  free  States  of  the  Empire  have  business  in  com- 
mon, business  which  cannot  be  adequately  discussed  by 
written  correspondence,  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  assemble  the  Prime  Ministers  in  London  at  short  and 
regular  intervcds  of  years.  Is  this  so  ?  Does  the  utility 
of  the  Conference  repay  the  trouble  ?  The  question  might 
easily  occur  to  a  Prime  Minister  who  has  to  travel  from 
Australia  and  back.  Ordinary  business  can  be  transacted 
without  any  such  meeting.     Special  subjects,  such  as 
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postal  arrangements,  merchant  shipping  laws,  copyright 
legislation,  and  the  like,  often  are,  and  certainly  always 
can  be,  discussed  by  conferences  of  expert  officials.  On 
the  other  hand  questions  of  foreign  policy  cannot  wait 
for  a  quadrennial  Conference.  They  have  to  be  dealt  with 
as  they  arise,  often  very  suddenly,  and  with  much  secrecy 
and  despatch.  There  are  indeed  a  few  big  subjects,  such 
as  definite  proposals  to  enter  into  special  commercial 
relations  by  means  of  preferential  tariffs,  or  schemes  of 
common  defence,  for  the  discussion  of  which  an  occa- 
sional assembly  of  Prime  Ministers  would  be  desirable. 
It  would  in  reality  be  a  congress  convened  to  do  a  big 
thing,  to  establish,  even  in  a  modified  form,  a  Zollverein 
or  a  Kriegsverein.  But,  if  large  proposals  of  this  kind 
lead  to  nothing,  is  there  much  which  could  not  be  as 
well  discussed  by  despatch  or  by  conferences  of  experts  ? 

It  is  well  to  point  out  the  danger  that,  if  the  system 
of  Prime  Ministers  themselves  attending  conferences  is 
to  continue,  busy  and  practical  statesmen  may  come  to 
think  that  the  advantage  hardly  compensates  the  trouble. 
The  absence  of  warmth  and  zeal  with  regard  to  the 
Conference  apparent  in  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  despatch  is 
probably  due  to  his  feeling  that  either  the  Conference  will 
become  too  strong,  and  threaten  by  its  decisions  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies,  or  will  be  barren  of  results  and 
hardly  worth  attending  except  for  sentimental  reasons. 

This  hesitation  may  be  a  sign  of  the  future,  and  may 
some  day,  for  a  very  different  reason,  be  shared  by  the 
Tory  party.  During  recent  years  the  invitation  to  closer 
union  in  political  forms  has,  on  the  whole,  proceeded 
from  the  mother-country,  while  the  reluctance  has  been 
on  the  side  of  the  colonies,  especially  Canada,  fearing  as 
they  do  the  over-great  dominance  in  any  such  formal 
confederation  of  this  wealthy,  populous,  and  well-equipped 
central  State.  But  the  day  may  come,  as  the  colonies 
grow  to  be  equal  or  superior  in  wealth  and  population, 
when  the  demand  will  be  made  by  the  allied  States  in 
the  Empire  and  the  reluctance  will  be  on  the  side  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  certain  that  any  proposal  for 
joint  management  of  foreign  naval  and  military  affairs, 
and  for  a  share  in  the  supreme  control  exercised  in 
London  over  India  and  the  Crown  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies, would  be  strongly  resisted,   whenever  it  was 
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made,  by  the  great  departments  and  civil  and  military 
professions  which  have  so  much  interest  and  power  in 
preventing  change ;  and  it  would  be  far  from  acceptable 
to  the  British  aristocracy  and  middle  class.  The  colonies 
are  still  young  and  fearful  of  encroachments  upon  their 
autonomy,  while  this  proud  island  does  not  yet  fear  in- 
vasion of  its  monopoly  of  the  power  which  by  its  own 
might  it  has  established  over  more  than  three  hundred 
million  denizens  of  Asia  and  Africa.  But  to  brook 
diminution  of  power  costs  no  less  than  to  lose  independ- 
ence. In  the  end,  therefore,  the  centre  of  resistance  to 
closer  forms  of  political  union  may  well  be  transferred 
from  Ottawa  to  London. 

Is  it  possible  that,  notwithstanding  the  natural  reluct- 
ance and  resistance  both  here  and  in  the  colonies,  our 
destinies  ordain  for  us  a  real  central  government  for 
Imperial  affairs,  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  several 
states  of  the  Empire  and  having  in  some  real  degree  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  central  governments  in  Germany 
and  the  United  States  ?  Mr  F.  S.  Oliver,  whose  original 
and  remarkable  book  is  noticed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
has  made,  for  our  edification,  a  study  of  the  clear- visioned 
and  state-building  man  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other, 
is  due  that  Federal  Union  which,  with  all  its  defects,  has 
held  together  half  a  continent  for  over  a  hujtidred  years 
of  storm  and  calm.  Alexander  Hamilton,  with  the 
steady  support  of  Washington,  overcame  difficulties  which, 
in  Mr  Oliver's  view,  were  greater  in  some  ways,  if  less  in 
others,  than  those  which  oppose  the  federal  union  of  the 
free  states  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
8teamshix>s  and  telegraphs,  soon  perhaps  telephones, make 
communications  more  rapid  on  the  whole  in  the  British 
Empire  than  they  were  in  1790  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  it  is  more  diffictdt  to  build  unity  out  of  sea-divided 
lands  than  out  of  those  forming  part  of  one  continent 
and  lying  within  a  ring-fence.  The  sea,  if  it  is  only 
the  Irish  Channel,  breaks  that  chain  of  personal  touch, 
that  continuity  of  interest  and  emotion,  based  on  the 
relation  of  men  in  one  parish  to  men  in  the  next  which, 
for  instance,  links  John  o'  Groat's  House  to  Land's  End. 
The  States  of  the  British  Empire  are  not,  like  those  of 
America,  one  by  nature ;  and  no  postal  services  can  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  the  parish-to-parish  touch. 
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Yet  the  strongest  work  is  made  from  the  most  difficult 
material.  As  a  strong  nation  was  built  out  of  families 
and  tribes,  so  may  a  strong  federal  Empire  be  built  out 
of  nations.  In  his  opening  address  to  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference of  1902,  Mr  Chamberlain  said : 

'Our  paramount  object  is  to  strengthen  the  bonds  which 
unite  us,  and  there  are  only  three  principal  avenues  by  which 
we  can  approach  this  object.  They  are,  through  our  political 
relations  in  the  first  place;  secondly,  by  some  kind  of  com- 
mercial union;  in  the  third  place,  by  considering  the  questions 
which  arise  out  of  Imperial  defence.* 

M.  Speyer,  whose  lucid  study  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  serious  students,  after  carefully  examining  these  three 
roads,  is  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  most 
advanced  towards  a  practical  union  on  that  of  joint 
defence,  and  that  in  the  military  and  naval  sphere  the 
development  of  existing  institutions,  especially  of  the 
Imperial  Defence  Committee,  should  allow  the  colonies 
to  share  in  the  '  haute  direction.'  If  this  came  to  pass, 
it  should  lead  to  much  else  as  the  colonies  grow  and  as 
they  develope  the  class  from  which  good  civil  and 
military  officials  are  drawn.  The  process  will  probably 
be  slow;  on  the  other  hand,  events  may  precipitate 
results.    M.  Speyer  asks : 

'Qui  saurait  dire  quel  serait  Teffet  sur  les  destinies  de 
TEmpire  de  quelque  grande  guerre  oil  TAngleterre,  luttant 
pour  son  existence,  ferait  appel  au  concours  de  tons  ses 
enfants?  C'est  dans  la  confraternity  d'armes  d'une  guerre 
victorieuse  que  disparaient  les  demi^res  resistances  qui  s^pa- 
raient  encore  les  divers  ]^tats  Allemands ;  ce  sera  peut-dtre  de 
quelque  convulsion  mondiale  que  nattra  I'unit^  f^^rale  de 
FEmpire  Britannique.* 

War  is  the  father  of  things,  and  patient  endurance  is 
the  mother.  Our  business  is  to  maintain  cordial  relations 
between  the  States  of  the  Empire  and  to  improve  them 
as  occasion  may  offer,  keeping,  like  the  wise  virgins,  our 
lamps  trimmed  and  our  lights  burning  so  that  all  things 
may  be  ready  when  the  hour  comes.  *  Tout  vient  k  qui 
sait  attendre.'    Yes,  if  one  knows  hoic  to  wait. 
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Art.  II.— THE  GROWTH  OP  THE  HISTORICAL  NOVEL. 

A  Guide  to  the  Beet  Hietorical  Novele  and  TaZee.  By 
Jonathan  Nield.  Third  edition.  London:  Elkin  Mat- 
thews, 1004. 

Mb  Nlbld  has  set  himself  a  useful  task,  and  he  has  done 
it  well.  Thousands  of  people  every  year  owe  to  fiction 
their  first  love  of  history.  From  an  *  Ivanhoe '  or  a  *  Last 
of  the  Barons '  they  learn  that  a  study  of  past  ages  does 
not  necessarily  confine  them  to  a  dreary  road,  marked  at 
intervals  by  inanimate  figures  of  the  kings  and  queens 
who  serve  as  chronological  milestones.  From  such  books 
they  discover,  often  for  the  first  time,  that  history  may 
be  made  as  full  of  human  interests,  of  passion  and  pathos, 
of  tragedy  and  comedy,  as  is  the  life  of  their  own  con- 
temporaries. It  is  to  them  that  Mr  Nield  most  strongly 
appeals  in  his  admirable  'Guide  to  the  Best  Historical 
Novels  and  Tales,'  classified  according  to  the  date  of  the 
period  or  events  with  which  they  are  concerned. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  appeared  in  this  Review 
an  article  on  *  The  Growth  of  the  English  Novel.'  It  is 
referred  to  here  because  its  contents  supply  what  may 
seem  to  be  gaps  in  the  following  pages ;  for  the  subject 
of  the  present  article  is  wholly  different  from  that  of 
Mr  Nield.  It  is  not  concerned  with  the  question,  what 
are  the  best  historical  novels  which  have  been  written 
on  any  particular  period.  It  rather  seeks  to  indicate  by 
what  stages  historical  novels  came  to  be  written  at  all. 

The  scope  of  the  enquiry  is  best  defined  by  two  striking 
features  in  the  growth  of  novels  and  of  historical  fiction. 
The  first  is  the  fact  that  before  1748  English  literature 
includes  only  two  novels  which  are  still  read — if  indeed 
either  can  be  called  a  novel — ^namely,  'The  Pilgrim's 
Progress '  and  '  Robinson  Crusoe.'  The  second  feature  is 
that  the  first  historical  novel,  which  still  holds  the  field, 
was  not  published  till  1814.  Periods  of  splendid  literary 
achievement  came  and  went,  leaving  imperishable  poetry, 
plays,  essays,  memoirs,  but,  with  the  two  exceptions 
noted,  not  a  single  novel,  and  no  historical  romance. 
How  is  the  lateness  of  this  development  to  be  explained  ? 
The  answer  is  that  novels,  and  for  a  still  longer  period 
historical  romances,  were,  so  to  speak,  in  search  of  them- 
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selves;  they  had  no  conscious  purpose,  no  clear  perception 
of  their  true  domain.  Writers  felt  that  poetry  and 
tragedy  and  comedy  and  satire  did  not  exhaust  the 
literary  methods  of  representing  human  life.  They  per- 
ceived that  over  distant  ages,  remote  civilisations,  ancient 
heroes,  there  hung  those  mists  and  shadows  which 
heighten  picturesqueness.  They  recognised  that  the  twi- 
light of  the  past  is  ready-made  poetry,  throbbing  with 
the  mystery  which  is  the  soul  of  romance.  They  saw 
that  there  was  room  for  another  imitative  art.  But  its 
form,  its  boundaries,  even  its  aim,  were  concealed  from 
their  knowledge.  So  they  groped  their  way  blindfold, 
sometimes  on,  but  more  often  off,  the  true  road,  towards 
a  definite  position  in  literature. 

The  progress  of  historical  fiction  cannot  be  traced 
without  studying  the  growth  of  the  novel,  which  was  its 
parent.  The  relationship  is  natural,  for  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  realities  of  the  present  should  be  reproduced 
with  some  success  before  the  realities  of  the  past  could 
be  attempted  without  inevitable  failure.  Until  novelists 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  perfection,  attained  some 
definiteness  of  purpose,  and  grasped  the  true  scope  of 
their  art,  historical  romance  was  impossible.  The  instru- 
ment which  Scott  applied  to  the  materials  of  history 
was  the  same  instrument  which  Richardson  and  Fielding 
and  a  long  line  of  predecessors  had  perfected.  But,  from 
the  first,  novelists  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  sense 
that  it  was  possible  to  apply  their  miethods  to  the  imita- 
tion of  life  in  past  ages.  As  they  realised  the  limits  of 
their  special  art  more  and  more  clearly,  their  efforts  after 
historical  romance  become  more  and  more  definite  in  aim. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  following  pages  to  study  the  growth 
of  this  idea  of  historical  romance  out  of,  and  side  by  side 
with,  the  development  of  the  novel,  and  to  trace  the 
elaboration  of  the  romantic  picture  of  the  past  by  means 
of  the  hints  and  suggestions  that  were  dropped  in  the 
gradual  perfecting  of  the  parent  form  of  prose  fiction. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  origin  of  English  novels 
back  to  epic  poetry,  through  Oreek  and  Latin  tales,  monk- 
ish legend,  medieval  romances  of  chivalry,  German  jest- 
books,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  fiction.  As  the  tide,  now 
of  idealism,  now  of  realism,  swept  over  the  literary  world, 
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each  advancing  wave  was  enriched  by  something  that  its 
predecessor  had  left  behind.  In  the  operation  of  this  law 
of  action  and  reaction  the  weapons  of  the  novelist  were 
tempered  and  polished.  The  dratna,  diaries,  journals, 
letters,  essays,  character-sketches,  biographies,  memoirs, 
each  added  something  to  the  perfecting  of  the  instrument. 
To  the  same  progress  the  homely  detail  of  Buriyan,  the 
minute  circumstantiality  of  Defoe,  the  fine  analysis  and 
laboured  pathos  of  Richardson,  the  organic  unity  and 
humour  of  Fielding,  the  farce  of  Smollett,  the  sentiment 
of  Sterne,  more  directly  contributed.  In  the  works  of 
great  masters  the  methods  of  handling  the  materials  of 
Htersture  approximate.  From  Richardson  and  Fielding 
the  novel  gained  that  self-knowledge  which  was  denied  to 
the  efforts  of  their  predecessors.  The  eighteenth  century 
doses  what  may  be  called  the  childhood  of  prose  fiction. 
Beyond  it  lie  the  stages  through  which  the  English  novel 
passed  in  its  growth  from  youth  to  maturity. 

Historical  romiance  waited  many  years  for  its  full 
development.  But,  when  its  hour  came,  its  triumph  was 
for  the  time  even  more  brilliant;  and  prose  fiction 
of  every  kind  profited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's  prodigious 
success.  The  world  of  poUte  literature  was  revolutionised. 
Not  only  did  Scott  enlarge  and  define  the  field  of  fiction ; 
he  also  raised  the  position  of  the  novelist.  Henceforward 
novels  resembled  the  east  wind  in  spring ;  nothing  could 
escape  their  ravages.  Within  a  few  years  scarcely  a  bone 
of  our  ancestors  was  left  undisturbed ;  not  a  distress  or 
danger  of  love,  lawful  or  unlawful,  was  undescribed ;  not 
a  mystery  of  fashion  was  unknown  in  the  pantry.  Like 
Aaron's  rod,  prose  fiction  devoured  every  other  kind  of 
literature.  From  the  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's 
•Apollo's  self  might  pass  unheard';  but  every  door  flew 
open  to  the  novelist.  *  The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write 
with  ease'  was  reinforced  by  a  larger  mob  of  similarly 
gifted  ladies ;  women  who,  two  centuries  ago,  would  have 
left  behind  them  a  chest  of  letters  and  a  stout  volume 
of  recipes,  occupied  their  pens  in  writing  novels.  If  a 
statesman  sought  to  explain  a  policy,  a  reformer  to  expose 
an  abuse,  a  Protestant  to  reveal  the  mine  over  which 
society  slumbered,  prose  fiction  became  the  recognised 
channel  of  communication.  Ethical  treatises,  political 
pamphlets,  social  dissertations,  scarcely  dared  to  venture 
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abroad  without  an  amatory  accompaniment.  Abstruse 
points  of  divinity  led  to  a  conjugal  d^noCLment;  philo- 
sophers broached  their  theories  side  by  side  vnth  an 
unhappy  attachment ;  travellers  who  collected  their  wild 
adventures  said  with  Byron,  *  I  want  a  hero ' ;  even  Dr 
Dryasdust  played  the  troubadour,  and  required  a  heroine 
to  display  the  costume  of  the  period. 

Unlike  the  Caliph  Yathek,  who  built  a  separate 
palace  for  ecu^h  pleasure,  the  noveUsts  attempted  to 
crowd  into  one  volume  the  imagination  of  the  poet, 
the  reflection  of  the  philosopher,  the  observation  of  the 
essayist,  the  dramatist's  power  of  representation,  the 
insight  of  the  historian,  the  wit  of  the  worldling.  A 
perfect  novel  is  at  once  the  phcenix  of  literary  zoology, 
and  a  first-rate  test  of  first-rate  talents.  One  result  of 
the  degrading  position  from  which  the  novel  suddenly 
leaped  into  glory  was  the  perfect  freedom  enjoyed  by 
the  novelist.  He  obtained  this  license  because,  in  the 
first  instance,  critics  ignored  his  work  as  outside  the 
pale  of  art.  Fiction  was  the  Alsatia  of  literature,  and 
novelists  exercised  the  liberty  of  Bohemians  because  they 
were  outlaws.  It  was  partly  this  liberty  which  made  the 
novel  both  in  England  and  France  the  expression  of  the 
Romantic  revolution  with  which  the  eighteenth  century 
closed  and  its  successor  opened. 

In  sixteenth-century  England  the  truest  expression  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age  was  found  in  dramatists  and  poets. 
Historical  plays  and  poems,  together  with  a  pile  of  tracts 
and  pamphlets,  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  space 
subsequently  filled  by  novels.  Hardly  any  work  of  prose 
fiction  belonging  to  the  Elizabethan  age  is  known  ex- 
cept to  students  of  literature.  If  our  ancestors  wished 
to  stretch  their  limbs  and  gaze  on  wider  horizons,  they 
made  their  own  romance,  scoured  the  Spanish  main,  or 
singed  the  beard  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  prose  stories 
readby  those  who  remained  at  home  in  the  spacious  times 
of  Elizabeth  were  romances  of  knightly  deeds,  adven- 
turous tales  of  low  life,  or  short  stories  translated, 
imitated,  or  adapted,  from  Spanish  or  Italian  sources. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  there  might  spring  up 
an  Elizabethan  school  of  historical  romance.  The  wild 
adventures  of  Jack  Wilton  in  Nash's  'Unfortunate 
Traveller'  (1594)  belong,  indeed,  to  the  Spanish  school 
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of  picaresque  fiction.  But  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  times 
of  Henry  VUl;  historical  personages,  Uke  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  are  introduced;  and  the  episodes  are  described 
with  a  realistic  force  which,  for  more  than  a  century, 
was  not  rivalled  in  English  literature.  In  a  similar  vein, 
but  of  less  Uterary  importance,  were  Lodge's  two  historical 
romances,  *  The  History  of  Robert,  Second  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, sumamed  Bobin  the  Divell '  (1591),  and  *  The  Life 
and  Death  of  William  Longbeard '  (1593).  The  first  of 
these  two  books  professes  to  be  *  drawne  out  of  the  old 
and  ancient  antiquaries';  and  the  author  claims  to  '  stand 
not  so  much  on  the  termes  as  the  trueth.'  To  the  same 
school  also  belonged  Thomas  Deloney,  whose  *  Pleasant 
Histoiy  of  John  Winchcomb'  and  'Thomas  of  Reading 
or  the  Sixe  Worthie  Yeomen  of  the  West'  were  prob- 
ably published  about  the  same  time.  The  scene  of 
'Thomas  of  Beading'  is  laid  in  the  times  of  Henry  I; 
and  its  hero,  Thomas  Cole,  really  existed  in  history.  The 
*  Sixe  Worthie  Yeomen  of  the  West '  were  six  clothiers 
of  *  great  credit,  namely,  Thomas  Cole  of  Beading,  Gray 
of  Glocester,  Sutton  of  Salisburie,  Fitzallen  of  Worcester, 
Tom  Doue  of  Excester,  and  Simon  of  Southampton,  alias 
Supbroth.'  Their  joumeyings  to  London,  their  meetings 
with  the  three  northern  clothiers,  their  merriments  at 
Jarrat's  Hall,  their  exploits  and  diversions,  are  chronicled 
in  bald  style.  But  the  murder  of  Thomas  of  Beading  by 
the  *  Oast '  and  *  Oastess '  of  the  '  Crane '  at  Colebrooke  is 
told  with  a  simplicity  and  directness  which  are  not  with- 
out power.  There  is  no  attempt  to  delineate  character, 
no  effort  to  restore  the  life  of  the  past  or  to  paint  a 
historical  background.  Incident  only,  without  pictur- 
esque detail,  is  relied  upon  for  the  interest  of  the  story. 

Other  forms  of  prose  fiction  proved  stronger  than  this 
national  growth  of  historical  romance,  which  could  only 
thrive  in  a  more  sophisticated  age.  The  sanctity  of 
histoiy  was  unknown  to  the  ]p!lizabethans ;  they  had  no 
conception  of  geography  or  chronology;  they  cared 
nothing  for  exactness  in  the  reproduction  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  past.  Fiction  flowed  into  other 
channels.  The  *  Euphues '  of  John  Lyly  was  published  in 
1579-80.  That  'exquisitely-pleasant-to-read  and  inevit- 
ably-to-be-remembered manual '  of  wit,  though  treasured 
as  their  lives  by  the  Sir  Piercie  Shaf tons  of  the  day,  was 
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ridiculed  by  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  Yet  its  in- 
fluence was  great.  Lyly  was  the  first  English  stylist, 
the  first  literary  artist.  His  book  founded  a  school,  of 
which  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Thomas  Lodge,  and  Robert 
Greene  were  the  most  disting^uished  members. 

Sidney*s  'Arcadia*  (1588)  was  not,  indeed,  of  native 
origin.  That  *  simple  image  of  his  gentle  witt  and  golden 
pillar  of  his  noble  courage '  was  based  on  the  *  Arcadia  * 
of  the  Neapolitan  Sannazaro  and  the  '  Diana '  of  Greorgo 
de  Montemayor  and  the  Spanish  romances  of  knightly 
deeds.  Its  poetic  prose  delighted  Spenser  and  Shake- 
speare; it  supplied  dramatists  with  plots,  furnished 
Charles  I  with  a  prayer,  gave  Richardson  the  name  of 
a  heroine.  It  was  imitated  by  Lady  Mary  Wroth  in  her 
*  Urania '  (1621),  and  by  John  Reynolds  in  the  *  Flower  of 
Fidelitie '  (1650).  But  its  influence  on  the  development  of 
prose  fiction  was  comparatively  slight. 

In  Lodge  and  Greene  Lyly  found  more  direct  imitators. 
To  the  first  of  these  writers  belong  *The  Delectable 
History  of  Forbonius  and  Frisceria'  (1584)  and  *Rosa- 
lynde :  Euphues  golden  Legacie  *  (1590),  the  most  popular 
of  his  romances,  which  supplied  to  Shakespeare  the  plot 
and  several  of  the  characters  of  *  As  you  Like  it.'  Lodge*s 
adventurous  life  is  commemorated  in  his  works.  *  Rosa- 
lynde '  is  said  to  be  '  f etcht  from  the  Canaries,'  whither 
the  author  had  voyaged  with  Captain  Clarke.  On  an 
expedition  with  Cavendish  to  Brazil  he  wrote  'A  Margarite 
of  America'  (1596),  which  he  professes  to  have  found  *  in 
the  Librarie  of  the  Jesuits,  in  Sanctum  [Santos],  in  the 
Spanish  tong.'  The  poetic  prose  of  Lodge,  interspersed 
with  ^  ^glogs '  and  lyrics,  is  embroidered  with  a  profusion 
of  rich  descriptions  of  castles  standing  by  the  side  of 
gracious  silver-floating  rivers;  environed  with  curious 
planted  trees  to  minister  shade,  and  sweet  smelling  flowers 
to  recreate  the  senses.  Within  are  sumptuous  chambers 
whose  doors  are  carved  from  whitest  marble;  the  beds 
are  of  ebony  inlaid  with  gems  ;  the  walls  are  hung  with 
tapestry,  beautified  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  showing 
how  Apollo  caused  the  woods  to  leap  and  the  Hebrus  to 
stay  his  course  with  his  amorous  lament.  In  the  same 
poetic  and  sometimes  pedantic  vein  wrote  Greene. 
Neither  he  nor  Lodge  profess  to  analyse  character  or 
describe  contemporary  society,  or  represent  actual  life. 
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Throughont  the  seventeenth  centuiy  the  development 
of  a  national  school  of  fiction  in  England  was  interrupted 
by  the  popularity  of  French  writers;  and  the  literary 
history  of  the  English  novel  is  bound  up  with  that  of 
France.  Early  in  the  period  appeared  two  books  which 
helped  forward  the  growth  of  historical  romance,  though 
they  differed  widely  from  one  another  in  aim  and  treat- 
ment. One  was  the  *Argenis'  of  John  Barclay  (1621), 
the  other  the  *  Astrea '  of  Honore  d'Urf e  (16ia-27).  Both 
were  once  widely  popular  ;  both  are  now  forgotten. 

*  Argenis '  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  a  political  treatise, 
akin  to  Morels  •  Utopia '  or  Harrington's  *  Oceana.'  From 
another  point  of  view  it  is  a  historical  romance  dealing 
with  the  immediate  past,  introducing,  under  classical 
names,  real  personages  such  as  Philip  II  of  Spain,  Henry 
in  and  Henry  IV  of  France,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Catherine 
de  Medici,  Calvin,  and  the  Guises.  Nor  are  the  actors 
merely  names ;  some  attempt  is  made  to  individualiso 
their  characters.  *  Argenis '  was  translated  into  English, 
possibly  at  the  suggestion  of  Charles  I ;  it  was  studied  by 
Richelieu  *  too  much,'  says  Myles  Davies, '  for  the  good  of 
his  neighbours ' ;  it  was  praised  by  Cowper  for  its  enter- 
tainment, and  by  Coleridge  for  its  Latinity.  To-day  little 
more  than  its  name  survives. 

More  popular  than  *  Argenis '  wa.s  D'Urf e's  pastoral 
romance.  The  dust  of  two  centuries  of  oblivion  lies  thick 
upon  the  volume;  yet  *  Astrea'  was  a  queen  who  once 
ruled  the  fashionable  world  with  an  absolute  sway  which 
few  books  have  ever  rivalled.  Both  its  publication  and 
its  construction  reveal  the  gulf  that  divides  society  in  the 
seventeenth  century  from  that  of  to-day.  The  first  two 
parts  appeared  seventeen  years  before  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  which  were  posthumously  published  (1627)  two  years 
after  the  author's  death ;  only  a  patient  leisured  age  could 
wait  so  long  to  know  whether  Celadon  and  Astrea  were 
made  happy.  Nor  would  our  taste  tolerate  the  seventy 
subordinate  histories  which  i*etard  the  progress  of  the 
main  story  and  yet  are  only  interludes  in  dissertations 
on  love.  But  St  Francois  de  Sales,  Bishop  Camus,  La 
Fontaine,  Boileau,  acknowledged  Astrea's  charm.  From 
the  romance  Bossuet  borrowed  his  panegyric  on  St  Ber- 
nard, and  Corneille  '  conveyed '  some  verses  for  his  *  Cid.' 

Of  contemporary  society  *  Astrea '  became  the  breviary. 
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It  gave  the  tone  to  the  men  and  women  who  assembled 
in  the  famous  salon  bleu  of  the  ^  incomparable  Arthenioe  * 
at  the  Hdtel  de  Rambouillet.  It  was  in  fact  a  protest 
against  the  coarseness  of  the  preceding  period.  It  ushered 
in  a  new  age  of  politeness.  Men  had  often  shown  that 
they  could  die  for  women  ;  but,  with  rare  exceptions,  they 
had  not  learned  to  live  in  their  company.  They  had 
approached  the  other  sex  in  the  libertine  spirit  which  is 
bred  of  contempt;  now  they  courted  them  with  the 
respectful  homage  that  is  paid  to  divinities.  ^Astrea 
made  women  the  centre  of  society ;  it  treated  them  as 
objects  not  only  of  pursuit  and  desire,  but  of  respect  and 
worship.  Cupid  ceases  to  be  a  naked  boy.  In  the  pastoral 
he  masqueraded  as  a  shepherd;  in  the  new  heroic  romance 
he  dons  the  armour  of  an  ancient  Roman  and  the  curling 
wig  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 

It  is,  however,  to  other  causes  that  D'Urf^  owes  his 
place  among  the  founders  of  the  historical  novel.  As 
Don  Quixote  moves  in  the  midst  of  the  real  scenery  of 
his  own  Sierras,  so  Astrea  inhabits  a  real  district,  chosen 
because  it  was  D'Urf^*s  birthplace,  and  because  he  knew 
it  best.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Le  Forez,  in  barbarous  Gaul 
of  the  fifth  century.  Not  only  are  the  natural  descriptions 
true,  but  in  his  historical  background  the  author  has 
attempted  to  paint,  though  with  scanty  and  inaccurate 
knowledge,  details  of  the  customs,  antiquities,  and  institu- 
tions of  the  period.  In  the  art  of  representing  life  he  has 
served  his  apprenticeship  by  copying  real  figures.  The 
story  veils  the  gallantries  of  the  Courts  of  Henry  III  and 
Henry  IV  as  well  as  his  own  love  for  Diane  de  Chateau- 
morand.  He  has  laid  bare  some  of  the  secrets  of  his 
heart,  though  the  self -revelation  does  not  belong  to  the 
modem  type,  but  is  disguised  in  the  form  of  inmiaterial 
idealised  creations.  Finally,  with  D'Urf ^,  love  is  not  the 
impersonal,  general,  uniform  emotion  which  it  had  been 
in  chivalrous  romance,  and  was  to  become  in  the  new 
school  of  heroic  romance.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  subtly 
discriminated  the  different  shapes  which  love  assumes 
in  different  characters.  Here  he  is  the  predecessor  of 
Marivaux.  Yet  he  has  the  heart  of  Provost,  for  he  still 
treats  love  as  a  veritable  passion,  without  allowing  it  to 
dissipate  its  force  in  the  scholasticism  and  metaphysics  of 
amorous  gallantry. 
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The  practice  of  introducing  real  characters  into  prose 
fiction  spread.  In  her  *  Urania  *  (1621)  Lady  Mary  Wroth 
probably  alludes  to  the  gallantries  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. So  Gfombaud  in  his  *  L'Endimion '  (1624),  which 
was  translated  into  English  by  Hurst  in  1637,  tells  his 
passion  for  Marie  de  Medici.  The  amorous  adventures  of 
Henry  lY,  the  eventful  wooing  of  Marguerite  de  Bohan 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Chabot,  the  love-story  of  Madame 
de  Longueville  and  Coligny,  all  appeared  under  the  dis- 
guise of  fiction.  Through  the  long-winded  romances  of 
La  Calprenede  and  Madeleine  de  Scud^ry  runs  the  same 
thread  of  reality.  In  their  structure,  or  want  of  struc- 
ture, these  new  tales  resembled  the  old  romances  of 
chivalry.  In  both  a  hundred  subordinate  narratives  are 
tacked  to  the  centred  history,  distinguished  from  it  and 
from  each  other  only  by  the  names  of  the  actors,  turning 
on  the  same  incidents  with  wearisome  monotony. 

The  craving  for  action  still  ruled.  Pastoral  insipidity 
revolted  the  men  who  had  fought  in  the  Thirty  Yearsj 
War,  or  conspired  against  Richelieu  or  Mazarin;  they 
demanded  mighty  sword-play.  But  the  new  literature 
must  also  gratify  the  growing  taste  for  reality,  and  pass 
the  new  criticism  of  the  salon.  In  the  first  place  it  begs 
the  protection  of  history.  For  the  impossibilities  of  the 
older  school  were  exchanged  the  improbabilities  of  the 
new.  Gone  are  the  giants  and  dwarfs,  the  enchanted 
castles,  the  magic  unguents,  dragons,  and  necromancers. 
They  make  room  for  historical  personages  whose  stature 
is  raised  to  superhuman  proportions  till  they  become  as 
gods  and  goddesses.  Instead  of  imaginary  or  legendary 
h^x>e8  of  involved  lineage  and  generally  illegitimate 
origin,  the  actors  strut  the  stage  as  Cyrus,  or  Alexander, 
or  Horatius  Codes,  who  had  at  least  lived  and  acted  a 
part  in  real  history.  In  the  second  place,  throughout  the 
older  tales  knightly  enterprise  had  played  a  greater  part 
than  love ;  glory  was  the  mainspring  of  action  and  beauty 
the  reward  of  its  attainment.  In  the  new  romance,  love 
under  the  form  of  veneration,  sublimated  to  an  essence, 
cold  as  an  Alpine  air,  as  impersonal  as  a  law  of  nature, 
was  the  master-spirit;  and  knightly  exploits  were  the 
tribute  laid  by  an  adorer  at  the  feet  of  his  divinity. 

Before  the    newer    style    of   romance    the    pastoral 
withered  and  faded.    The  artificial  world  of  *Astrea' 
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suggests  a  vision  of  elegantly  attired  shepherdesses,  their 
faces  rouged  and  patched,  dressed  in  low-necked,  short* 
sleeved  robes  looped  up  with  ribbons  and  flowers, 
wearing  high-heeled  red  shoes  and  tiny  hats  perched  on 
the  right  sides  of  their  heads.  They  sit  beneath  ever- 
flowering  hawthorns,  each  maiden  holding  in  her  hand  a 
crook,  and  each  accompanied  by  a  lamb  which  appears  to 
mistake  its  guardian  for  its  mother.  At  their  feet  or  by 
their  sides  sit  or  recline  young  exquisites,  dressed  in 
elaborate  silks  of  delicate  shades  of  colour  surmounted 
by  rich  mantles  of  gold  and  silver  tissue,  waving  hats 
surcharged  with  plumes,  while  they  weave  for  their 
ladies  garlands  of  sonnets,  odes,  and  madrigals. 

Society,  like  literature,  delighted  in  masquerade ;  and 
from  such  an  unreal  vision  it  is  but  a  slight  transition 
to  the  chambre  bleue  of  the  H6tel  de  Bambouillet  at  the 
dose  of  1641.  Bound  the  hostess  gather  all  that  is  most 
distinguished  in  the  Parisian  world  of  wit,  beauty,  and 
fashion.  Here  are  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville  and  the 
Duchesse  de  Chevreuse,  two  women  capable  of  saving  or 
overthrowing  a  kingdom ;  here  are  Madame  de  S^vign^, 
a  bride  of  one  year's  standing.  Mademoiselle  de  La 
Yergne,  a  child  of  eleven,  and  Madeleine  de  Scud^ry, 
ugly,  yet  already  famous.  The  company  have  assembled 
to  hear  Comeille  read  a  tragedy.  But  how  pass  the  time 
till  he  arrives  ?  It  is  proposed  to  bind  the  eyes  of  Made- 
moiselle de  La  Yergne  for  a  game  of  blind-man's  bufP. 
Madame  de  Bambouillet  consents.  The  girl  has  been  led 
blindfold  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  is  just  cautiously 
advancing,  with  outstretched  hands,  when  the  door  opens 
and  the  inseparable  pair  of  brothers  enter,  Pierre  and 
Thomas  Comeille.  So  the  gay  party  settle  down  to  hear 
the  great  Pierre  read  his  grave  tragedy  of  'Theodore,' 
while  the  young  Bossuet  fidgets  in  his  seat  with  im- 
patience as  the  author  misses  all  the  points  of  his  decla- 
mation. Imaginary  as  the  picture  may  be,  it  brings 
together  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry,  in  whose  hands  the  new 
school  of  romance  attained  its  highest  popularity ;  Ck>r- 
neille,  whose  tragedies  banished  that  cumbrous  instrument 
for  the  representation  of  heroic  action ;  and  Mademoiselle 
de  La  Yergne,  who,  as  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  wrote  the 
one  French  novel  of  the  century  which  is  still  read,  and 
guided  romance  towards  the  attainment  of  its  true  end. 
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In  heroic,  as  compared  with  pastoral  romance,  though 
the  transition  towards  realism  may  be  slight,  yet  a  step 
is  made.  The  artificiality  remains  a  question  of  degree, 
but  there  is  a  distinct  advance  towards  reality.  French 
romance  writers  chose  their  characters  from  history.  In 
thus  indtating  the  example  of  contemporary  tragedians 
they  issued  their  challenge  to  the  stage.  Historical 
romance  became  for  a  few  years  the  favourite  form  of 
ideal  fiction.  Even  those  who  most  grossly  caricatured 
history  appealed  most  strenuously  to  its  support.  La 
Calpren^de  and  Scud^ry  assert  that  truth  must  reign  as 
the  Queen  of  romance,  and  parade  their  authorities  even 
when  a  Cyrus  and  an  Alexander  discourse  on  the  meta- 
physics of  love  as  if  they  frequented  the  Hdtel  de 
Bambouillet  or  the  Saturdays  at  the  Hdtel  du  Marais. 
It  was  this  travesty  of  history  which  makes  Boileau 
denounce  Scud^ry  for  presuming 

'  Peindre  Brutus  galant  et  Caton  dameret.' 

Yet,  from  another  point  of  view,  Boileau's  condemnation 
is  praise.  When  he  complains  that  Scud^ry  never  painted 
an  ancient  Boman  except  from  a  living  model  in  con- 
temporary Paris,  he  admits  her  title  to  be  a  realist. 

Thus  the  two  tendencies  towards  realism  on  the  one 
side  and  a  historical  background  on  the  other,  may  be 
traced  through  the  wildest  unrealities  of  heroic  romance^ 
Even  Gk>mberviUe,  who^  in  his  *  Polexandre,'  blends  the 
impossibilities  of  chivalrous  fiction  with  the  improbabili- 
ties of  the  newer  school,  quotes  Diodorus  Siculus,  con- 
tributes a  mass  of  geographical  detail,  and  is  at  pains  to 
indicate  those  passages  of  his  work  where  he  has  most 
departed  from  fai^.  La  Calprenede,  the  best  of  the 
writers  of  heroic  romance,  in  his  ^Cassandre'  (1642) 
*  Cl^pl^tre '  (1648),  and  the  unfinished  '  Faramond '  (1661), 
produced  a  compendium  of  universal  history  for  the 
periods  which  he  covers  in  the  trilogy.  He  quotes  among 
his  authorities  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  Suetonius,  Yelleius 
Paterculus,  and  Josephus.  He  distinguishes  between 
romances  like  the  *  Amadis '  cycle,  which  have  no  truth, 
no  probability,  no  charters,  no  chronology,  and  his  own 
works,  which  contain  only  history,  embellished  by  inven- 
tion and  decorated  by  fancy.  Neither  in  *  Cassandre  *  nor 
in  *  Cl^op&tre '  is  there,  he  asserts,  anything  opposed  to 
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truth,  though  there  may  be  matters  beyond  truth.  In 
'Faramond'  he  admits  that  he  has  exercised  a  greater 
license,  because  the  period  is  less  familiar.  Yet  even 
here  he  claims  to  be  consistent,  and  prides  himself  on 
speaking  of  knights  and  lances,  a  license  that  he  had  not 
allowed  himself  in  works  treating  of  an  earlier  period. 
Writers  of  this  school  used  history  as  a  cloak  for  their 
absurd  improbabilities.  Out  of  *  the  distant  past  they 
selected  for  their  hero  a  famous  personage  and  plunged 
him  into  a  complicated  series  of  adventures  which  were 
incompatible  with  his  real  character,  his  true  career,  or 
the  civilisation  of  his  day.  In  half  a  dozen  pages  they 
asserted  their  respect  for  history;  in  as  many  volumes 
they  proved  their  contempt.  Promise  and  performance 
were  ludicrously  out  of  keeping.  Yet  the  promise  itself, 
hypocritical  though  it  was,  is  significant. 

Madeleine  de  Scud^ry,  in  her  most  famous  romance, 
^Artamene,  ou  le  Orand  Cyrus'  (1649-53),  adds  another 
kind  of  reality.  Her  book  is  a  masked  pageant — a  gallery 
of  portraits,  idealised,  yet  recognisable  by  contemporaries, 
of  the  princess  and  princesses,  the  great  lords  and  ladies, 
the  courtiers,  the  soldiers,  the  ecclesiastics,  the  academi- 
cians who  composed  society  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII, 
and  under  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria.  Artam^ne, 
for  example,  is  Cond^;  Madame,  the  Duchesse  de 
Longueville;  Cl^buline  Queen  of  Corinth,  Christina  of 
Sweden ;  Sappho,  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry  herself.  The 
wars  in  which  Artam^ne  is  engaged  are  real  wars.  The 
siege  of  Cumes  is  the  siege  of  Dunkirk  (1646) ;  the  battle 
of  Thybarra,  a  minutely  circumstantial  account  of  the 
battle  of  Lens  (1648);  and  the  commanders  under  or 
against  Cond^  appear  under  feigned  names  and  titles. 
The  amusements  are  those  of  the  French  aristocracy  at 
the  period.  Life  at  the  baths,  water-parties,  picnics, 
concerts,  are  described,  not  because  they  were  the 
recreations  of  the  Medes,  but  because  they  were  the  rage 
in  contemporary  France.  In  the  Cours  la  Beine,  the 
fashionable  promenade  of  Paris  (Suze),  with  its  four  shady 
alleys  by  the  banks  of  the  Seine  (Choaspe),  the  most 
beautiful  women,  in  smart  carriages,  and  the  handsomest 
men,  magnificently  dressed  and  mounted,  bow,  converse, 
pass  and  repass.  Sport  was  a  passion  of  the  seventeenth 
century  both  with   men   and  women.     In  *Le  Qrand 
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Cyrus '  the  woods  echo  with  the  horns  of  the  huntsmen 
and  the  gay  laughter  of  the  spectators  as  the  stag  is  skill- 
fully driven  past  the  places  where  they  are  stationed. 
CoUecting  was  a  craze  of  contemporary  Paris.  In  *Le 
Grand  Cyrus'  Prince  Mexaris  invites  the  Princess  Penthea 
to  see  his  magnificent  collections  of  pictures,  statues,  plate, 
and  furniture.  Ballets,  in  which  were  represented  scenes 
from  history  or  mythology,  were  a  favourite  amusement 
of  the  Court ;  and  in  *  Le  Orand  Cyrus '  the  famous  ballet 
of  Arion,  in  which  Ang^lique  Paulet  bestrode  the  dolphin 
is  minutely  described. 

Long-winded,  incoherent,  without  plan  or  delineation 
of  character,  heroic  romances  offered  a  challenge  to 
tragedy  by  aiming  at  the  same  object  and  working  in 
the  same  material.  Both  jiortrayed  the  struggle  of  great 
souls  against  circumstances;  both  professed  to  draw 
from  historical  sources ;  both  disdained — the  one  frankly, 
the  other  hypocritically — to  study  the  external  features 
of  social  life  which  distinguish  the  present  from  the  past. 
But  the  drama  could  show  with  unrivalled  power  how 
types  of  character  would  act  in  given  circumstances.  In 
dealing  with  man  as  opposed  to  men  its  methods  were 
more  direct,  its  style  broader,  its  effects  more  concen- 
trated, its  strokes  more  telling.  It  represented  emotion, 
not  in  narrative  but  in  action.  It  was  incomparably  the 
more  powerful  instrument.  The  great  masterpieces  of 
Comeille  and  Bacine  drove  out  of  the  field  the  lengthy 
rambling  productions  of  La  Calpren^de  and  Scud^ry.  But 
where  the  novel  justifies  its  existence  is  in  the  representa- 
tion of  human  life  through  the  minute  delineation  of 
individual  character  and  the  careful  observation  of  its 
ordinary  surroundings.  The  drama  only  brings  the  actor 
on  the  stage  ready-made,  as  a  type  or  incarnation.  The 
novel  can  trace  the  growth  of  character,  distinguish  its 
subtle  gri^dations,  exhibit  its  moral  complexities,  dis- 
criminate its  delicate  shades,  note  its  local,  casual,  per- 
sonal i>eculiarities.  It  is  to  Madame  de  La  Fayette's  honour 
that,  in  the  *  Princesse  de  Cloves '  (1678),  she  suggested  the 
field  in  w^hich  the  novel  meets  the  drama  with  superior 
weapons.  It  is  not  claimed  that  she  did  more  than  suggest 
the  change.  Much  remained  for  her  successors.  But  the 
book  is  a  notable  one — the  first  romance  in  the  French 
school  which  can  even  claim  to  live  at  the  present  day. 
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The  8oene  of  the  *  PrincesBe  de  Cloves  *  is  laid  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IL  Court  life  at  the  Louvre  under  the 
house  of  Yalois  perhaps  sufficiently  resembled  court  life 
at  Versailles  under  Louis  XIY  to  excuse  the  absence  of 
local  colour  and  historical  background.  Probably  writer 
and  public  were  scarcely  conscious  that  people  thought, 
spoke,  behaved  differently  a  hundred  years  earlier.  Cer- 
tainly no  effort  is  made  to  distinguish  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  previous  century  from  those  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  days  of  Madame  de  La  Fayette  herself.  The 
descriptions  are  general,  not  particular ;  the  humanity  is 
east  in  the  heroic  mouldy  and  beyond  our  strength  to 
attain.  So  far  the  book  differs  little  from  the  romances 
of  the  day.  But  the  plot  of  the  story  is  definite.  There 
is  a  preconceived  plan  of  composition ;  in  form  it  is  short 
and  compact ;  it  has  unity,  and  is  not  disturbed  by  minor 
plots  or  subordinate  narratives.  There  are  a  taste  and 
a  feeling  for  natural  landscape.  Above  all,  the  *Prin- 
cesse  de  Cloves'  is  a  tragedy  of  the  hiunan  heart  and  of 
married  life.  Hitherto  pastoral  and  heroic  romances 
had  turned  on  the  question  whether  the  hero  and  heroine 
would  marry  or  not ;  with  the  settlement  of  that  problem 
the  story  ended.  The  title  under  which  Loveday  trans- 
lated *  Cl^p&tre '  might  have  served  for  every  previous 
romance;  *  Hymen's  Proeludia'  might  be  their  general 
name.  Madame  de  La  Fayette  knew  that  after  marriage 
women's  hearts  still  beat ;  and  her  *  Princesse  de  Cleves ' 
marks  the  twilight  before  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

In  the  heroic  romances  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  rise  of  the  tide  of  realism  is  clearly  marked.  It  may 
not  be  true,  as  Furetiire  maliciously  insinuates,  that 
great  ladies  paid  to  have  their  portraits  hung  in  Scud^ry's 
gallery.  But  it  was  an  element  of  the  success  of  'Le 
Grand  Cyrus'  that  the  likenesses  should  be  recognised 
by  the  sitters  and  their  friends.  In  France,  as  well  as  in 
England,  the  realistic  movement  was  favoured  by  the 
triumph  of  comedies  of  real  life ;  by  the  success  of  char7 
acter  sketches,  like  those  of  Overbury,  Izaak  Walton,  or 
La  Bruyere ;  by  the  multiplication  of  diarists  and  memoir 
writers ;  by  letters  and  autobiographies.  From  the  ideal 
and  aristocratic  creations  of  heroic  romance  there  was  a 
reaction  towards  the  equally  exaggerated  farce  of  novel- 
ists   of   low  or  middle-class  life.      Writers   like  Sorel, 
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Searron,  and  Fureti^re  were,  indeed,  parodists  rather 
than  exact  delineators  of  ordinary  life.  Truth  lay  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  and  was  the  immediate  object 
of  neither.  Yet  from  the  very  nature  of  their  subjects 
this  group  of  writers  were  constrained  towards  reality. 

In  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza,  Cervantes,  while 
satirising  contemporary  fiction,  had  rendered  the  reign 
of  chivalric  romance  impossible.  To  a  less  degree  the 
same  fate  befell  the  ideal  creations  of  pastoral  and  heroic 
romance.  Parodists  and  satirists  protested  in  the  name 
of  common-sense  against  the  excesses  of  the  imagination. 
They  doubtless  degraded  ordinary  life  as  much  below 
trath  as  their  rivals  raised  it  above  verisimilitude.  But 
they  painted  from  living  models  figures  which  were  more 
powerful  than  their  satire  in  undermining  the  older 
aehooL  In  'Francion'  (1622)  Sorel,  if  indeed  that  un- 
aeknoi^ledged  work  is  really  his,  sketches  the  history  of 
a  poor  gentleman,  with  a  short  temper  and  a  long  sword, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  career  at  the  College  de 
lisieux  in  Paris.  It  is  not  the  smallest  merit  of  the  book 
that  it  discovers  how  great  an  interest  may  lie  in  a  record 
of  the  impressions  made  upon  a  lad  by  the  torture  of  an 
education  which  resembles  that  bestowed  on  Gargantua. 

*  Francion '  is  in  the  style  of  Rowlandson's  caricatures. 
It  is  a  coarse,  farcical  picture  of  lawyers  and  men  of 
letters,  the  parish  priest  and  the  peasant,  respectable 
citizens,  professional  thieves  and  vagabonds ;  it  gibbets 
pedantic  schoolmasters  and  venal  judges,  details  the 
shifts  of  needy  authors,  scoffis  at  the  self-advertisement 
of  literary  dubs.  It  thns  presents  a  more  exact  and 
universal  view  of  France  in  the  seventeenth  century  than 
the  idelilised  portraits  of  leaders  of  aristocratic  society 
which  were  painted  by  writers  of  heroic  romance.  In  the 
'Berger  Extravagant'  (1639),  SoreFs  Lysis  is  the  Don 
Quixote  of  pastoral  fiction.  The  hero  mistakes  *  Astrea  * 
for  a  picture  of  real  life,  and  tries  to  live  in  the  Paris  of 
Louis  Xm  like  a  shepherd  of  ancient  Oaul. 

Scarron  belongs  to  the  same  school  as  Sorel.  His 
'  Roman  Comique '  (1651-7)  is  a  book  without  a  plan ;  one 
chapter  suggests  another,  one  adventure  a  second.  Yet 
its  haphazard  construction  is  well  adapted  to  the  happy** 
go-luclgr  lives  of  a  band  of  strolling  players^  who  knew 
not  in  the  morning  what  might  be  their  fate  at  nightfalL 
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Less  gay  than  Scarron,  less  panoramic  than  Sorel,  with 
a  deeper,  more  ironical  purpose  than  either,  Fureti^re 
completes  their  work  in  his  *Boman  Bourgeois'  (1666). 
Much  of  its  interest  is  due  to  the  object  with  which  the 
two  parts  are  composed — ^its  picture  of  citizen  life  as  it 
was,  its  warning  of  what  that  life  would  become  if  it 
aped  the  manners  of  the  Court. 

The  same  methods  were  applied  to  aristocratic  society. 
The  'M^moires  de  M.  d*Artagnan'  (1701)  of  Oatien  Conrtilz 
de  Sandras,  and  Hamilton's  '  Comte  de  Orammont '  (1713), 
were,  in  a  sense,  realistic.  It  was  impossible  to  deviate 
far  from  the  truth,  because  every  reader  knew  the 
originals  and  could  compare  the  copy  with  the  model. 
It  was  not  now  a  question  of  some  figure,  drawn  from 
the  dim  historic  past,  moving  through  imag^ary  coun- 
tries, plunged  in  indefinite  surroundings  which  were 
equally  adapted  to  the  Mede,  the  Merovingian,  the  Moor, 
or  the  seventeenth  century  Frenchman.  But,  when 
Courtilz  de  Sandras  drew  a  Mazarin,  when  Hamilton 
sketched  a  Buckingham  or  a  Castlemaine,  when  Le  Sage 
painted  a  Duke  of  Lerma  or  an  Olivarez,  Marivaux  a 
Cardinal  de  Fleury,  or  Provost  a  Henrietta  of  England, 
the  likeness  could  be  criticised.  As  with  the  actors,  so 
with  the  stage.  Cyrus,  or  Horatius  Codes,  or  Faramond 
might  woo  his  lady-love  in  the  stately  palace  of  the 
Louvre  or  in  the  garden  and  park  of  Fontainebleau.  But 
in  deaUng  with  more  or  less  contemporary  life  it  was 
necessary  that  the  surroundings  should  be  in  keeping 
with  reality.  Incidents  occurred  in  definite  places ;  and, 
whether  the  scene  was  a  royal  antechamber  or  a  squalid 
alehouse,  it  must  be  accurately  described. 

It  is  with  Le  Sage  and  '  Oil  Bias '  (1715-35)  that  the 
realistic  novel  awakens  to  a  conscious  purpose.  The 
book  has  not  entirely  escaped  the  improbabilities  of 
heroic  romance.  Such  a  mass  of  adventure  could  not  be 
condensed  into  one  human  experience.  It  is  still  tinged 
with  the  farcical  one-sided  exaggeration  of  the  satirist  or 
comic  dramatist.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  gives  a  truthful 
representation  of  the  details  of  ordinary  life— a  faithful 
picture  of  manners,  full  of  minute  and  homely  touches. 
But  there  is  no  preconceived  plan  of  composition.  The 
materials  are  gathered  rather  than  arranged,  accumu- 
lated, not  collected  for  a  purpose ;  and  there  is  little  de- 
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lineation  of  character.  For  these  reasons  the  novel,  even 
in  the  hands  of  Le  Sage,  misses  the  complete  justification 
of  its  existence  as  a  separate  branch  of  imitative  art. 

It  was  on  French  fiction  that  seventeenth  century 
England  was  mainly  fed.  During  part  of  the  period  our 
ancestors  were  engaged  in  making  romance;  the  spirit 
of  Puritanism  was  hostile  to  idle  fiction ;  and  after  the 
Bestoration  the  stage  proved  a  formidable  rival  to  novel- 
ists. In  this  country  there  was  nothing  like  the  situation 
netie  so  often  reproduced  in  France,  where  the  literary 
tastes  of  the  nation  change  as  a  whole  or  not  at  all,  where 
literary  despotisms  are  overthrown,  the  laws  of  the  de- 
throned monarchs  labelled  as  &picerie8  or  perruques^  and 
new  tyrannies  created,  in  their  turn  to  be  destroyed  by 
as  complete  a  revolution.  Here  chivalrous  romance  held 
its  place  for  a  longer  period.  '  Don  Belianis  of  Greece,' 
'Prince  Erastus,  Son  to  the  Emperour  Dioclesian,'  and 
even  the  sixth  part  of  the  *  Famous  and  Renowned  History 
of  Amadis  de  Gaule,'  appeared  in  the  days  of  Bunyan. 

In  its  main  stages  English  fiction  follows  the  same 
lines  of  development  which  were  pursued  in  France. 
Pastoral  romance  took  no  firm  root  as  a  native  growth. 
Numerous  translations  of  La  CalprenMe  and  Scud^ry 
were,  however,  eagerly  read.  In  the  style  of  •  Le  Grand 
Cyrus'  Roger  Boyle,  Lord  Broghill,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Orrery,  wrote  '  Parthenissa '  (1654-65),  but  without  the 
I>eculiar  realism  of  his  model,  and  without  a  tithe  of  its 
success.  In  Protestant  Puritan  England  women  held  a 
subordinate  position.  The  drawing-rooms  of  the  Duchess 
of  Newcastle  and  Lady  Sunderland  never  rivalled  the 
Hdtel  de  Rambouillet.  So  little  interest  was  taken  in  the 
fortunes  of  Artabanes  and  Parthenissa,  that  Boyle  never 
completed  the  book,  or  revealed  the  secret  of  the  thicket 
in  which  the  heroine  is  left  with  a  youthful  knight. 

How  poor  was  the  output  of  English  fiction  down  to 
the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  may  be  seen 
from  the  preface  which  Francis  .Kirkman  prefixes  to  his 
'Famous  and  Delectable  History  of  Don  Bellianis  of 
Greece,  or  the  Honour  of  Chivalry'  (1671).  Kirkman 
recommends  to  his  readers  a  course  of  English  fiction. 
His  list  includes  the  following : '  The  Seven  Wise  Masters,' 
'said  to  be  of  great  esteem  in  Ireland*;  'Fortunatus: 
Don  Bellianis  of  Greece,'  *  purposely  fitted  with  storyes 
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acted  and  done  in  England  and  Ireland ' ;  *  Parismns  and 
Parifimenos,' '  MounteUon  Knight  of  the  Oracle/  *  Omatus 
and  Artesia' — all  •Written  in  English  by  one  Person'; 
•Valentine  and  Orson';  •Seven  Champions  of  Christen- 
dom ' ;  •  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy/  •  by  means  of 
which  the  reader,  will  be  able  to  understand  any  Peece 
of  Poetry.'  Similar  stories  are  recommended  because 
they  were  the  work  of  English  writers:  •Fragosa  and 
his  Three  Sons';  •Bevis  of  Southampton';  and  half  a 
dozen  others,  whose  titles  it  would  be  a  weariness  to 
repeat,  together  with  'Ajnadis  de  Gaule,'  the  sixth  part 
of  which  had  been  •  translated  from  the  French '  by  Kirk* 
man  himself.  Both  in  number  and  in  •  worth  and  quality,' 
the  heroic  romances  translated  from  the  French  exceeded 
our  English  productions.  Even  these,  says  Kirkmcm,  are 
fallen  into  disrepute  •  owing  to  the  present  slighting  and 
neglect  of  all  books  in  general  by  the  particular  esteem 
of  our  late  English  stage-plays.' 

In  the  hands  of  English  writers  romance  took  a 
didactic  form,  and  easily  passed  into  allegory.  •  Satiated 
by  the  fluency  and  luxuriance  of  the  French  gallantry ' 
(so  writes  Edward  Phillips  in  his  translation  of  the 
•Illustrious  Shepherdess'  (1656)  of  Perez  of  Montalvan), 
•it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  taste  of  the  Spanish 
reserve  and  gravity.'  With  the  same  object  more 
original  work  was  also  done.  The  •  Aretina '  (1661)  of  Sir 
Oeorge  Mackenzie,  for  example,  is  a  rambling  pedemtic 
work,  which  is  dignified  by  the  title  of  •  a  serious  ro- 
mance.' The.  heroine  is  Uie  daughter  of  Monanthropus, 
ex-chancellor  of  Egypt,  who  had  followed  Sir  Oeorge  s 
advice  ('A  Moral  Essay,  preferring  Solitude  to  Public 
Employment')  and  abandoned  human  society  for  the 
wild  woods.  But  the  preface  is  an  interesting  •  Apologie 
for  Romances.'  Romances  are  denounced,  says  the  author, 
as  being  both  the  fire  and  the  faggot  which  kindlp  and 
feed  the  flames  of  love,  as  wasting  precious  time,  and  as 
being  lies.  But  their  influence  is  the  contrary.  •  Who,  he 
asks,  that  has  seen  the  Philodea  of  Sidney  or  the  •  Cleo-> 
patra  of  Scud^rie '  will  love  a  modem  lady  ?  If  the  novel 
is  abject,  it  is  thrown  away;  if  it  is  excellent,  time  is 
spent,  though  not  misspent.  They  cannot  be  Ues,  for 
they  are  not  intended  to  deceive.  None  need  •  blush  to 
walk  in  the  paths  which  ihe  famous  Sidney,  Scud^rie, 
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Barkley,  Brc^hill  have  beaten  for  them.*  Bomance  is 
more  valuable  than  history,  *  because  one  teacheth  us 
onely  what  is  done,  the  other  what  should  be  done.' 
Romance  presents  'Vertue  in  its  holy-day  robes.'    It  is 

*  the  vessel  which  strains  the  crystal  of  virtue  from  the 
paddle  of  interest.'  It  allures  the  lazy  lady  and  the 
luxurious   gallant  to  spend   hours  in   their  chambers, 

*  ^which  else  the  one  would  consecrate  to  the  Bed  and  the 
other  to  the  Bordell.'  He  blames  the  old  romances  of 
chivalry,  such  as  *Amadis  de  Gaule,'  because  they  are 
stuffed  with  things  wholly  impracticable,'  and  asserts 
that  henceforth  all  novels  will  be  cast  in  '  the  mould  of 
Scuderie,'  in  natural  conversation  and  in  natural  events. 

Another  romance  of  the  period  deserves  notice  because 
it  is  even  more  avowedly  serious.  It  brings  us  a  stage 
nearer  to  the  masterpiece  of  English  romantic  literature 
in  the  seventeenth  century — 'The  Pilgrim's  Progress.' 
Nathaniel  Ingelo  s  '  BentivoUo  and  Urania '  was  published 
in  1660.  It  is  directed  against  the  '  impertinences  of  man- 
kind '  and  the  human  follies  which  are  incompatible  with 
the  dignity  of  reasonable  souls.  Among  these  Ingelo 
includes  'the  writing  and  reading  of  Bomances.'  He 
praises  Montaigne  for  saying  'Quant  aux  Amadis  et 
telles  sortes  d'escrits,  ils  n'ont  pas  eu  le  credit  d'arrester 
seulement  mon  enfance ' ;  and  he  wishes  all  were  like  the 
famous  Frenchman.  His  hero,  Bentivolio  (Good-will),  is 
a  worthy  champion,  who  '  subdues  several  Bravos  which 
infested  the  Begions  of  Anthropion,'  such  as  Eristes 
(strife),  OynoBpicria  (peevishness),  Gelosia  (jealousy),  Bel- 
lona  (:war).  The  countries  in  which  Bentivolio,  Urania, 
and  Panaretus  (all-virtuous)  play  their  parts  are  similarly 
allegorical,  such  as  .  Argentora  (the  covetous  state) 
Piacenza  (the  voluptuous  state),  Vanasembla  (the  hypo^ 
critical  state),  and  Theoprepeia  (the  religious  state). 
Their  adventures  are  interspersed  with  discourses  on  the 
existence  of  the  deity,  on  the  vanity  of  human  life,  or  on 
empty  pretenders  to  religion. 

In  Banyan's  '  Pilgrim's  Progress '  (1678-84)  the  heroic 
romance  of  seventeenth-century  England  reaches  its 
highest  perfection,  as  in  France  it  culminated  in  Madame 
de  La  Fayette's  *  Princesse  de  Olives.  What  a  multitude 
of  national  and  social  differences  are  summed  up  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  books  I    Bunyan  has  been  too 
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exclusively  treated  as  a  great  allegorist.  He  may  also, 
and  with  equal  truth,  be  regarded  as  the  first  great 
novelist.  All  the  necessary  gifts  are  his  in  rich  abundance. 
In  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  there  are  rapid  narrative, 
vivid  characterisation,  crisp  dialogue,  purposeful  descrip- 
tion. Each  actor  lives.  A  man  of  few  books,  but 
saturated,  through  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible, 
with  the  purest  English,  Bunyan's  style  is  perfection. 
The  allegory  never  overpowers  the  pictorial  side  of  the 
story;  the  dramatic  instinct  is  stronger  than  the  reflective; 
the  teaching  is  rarely  obtruded.  Bunyan  sees  the  world 
which  he  imagines  with  a  clearness  and  intensity  that 
enable  him  to  reproduce  his  mental  vision  with  marvel- 
lous force.  Milton's  pictures  of  heaven  and  hell  are 
magnificent  as  literature;  but  they  are  faint,  shadowy, 
unreal,  beside  the  vivid  imaginings  of  Bunyan. 

Meanwhile  the  tendency  towards  realism  was  helped 
forward  by  novels  of  low  life.  Translations  and  adapta- 
tions of  Sorel  and  Scarron  were  read.  But  the  only 
important  English  work  of  the  school  is  'The  English 
Rogue'  (1665).  What,  at  a  later  period,  'Ned'  Ward, 
without  the  disguise  of  fiction,  did  for  the  taverns  and 
alehouses  of  London,  that  Bichard  Head  did  for  its  low 
haunts  of  vice  in  his  autobiography  of  Meriton  Latroon. 
Probably  only  its  indecency  has  saved  the  book  from 
oblivion ;  but  it  forms  a  valuable  connecting  link  in  the 
history  of  that  realistic  school  of  fiction  which  reached 
its  triumph  in  the  hands  of  Defoe.  It  is  not  here  so 
much  a  question  of  his  *  Robinson  Crusoe '  (1710),  or  even 
of  his  'Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier'  or  his  'History  of  the 
Plague.'  His  pictures  of  harlots,  pirates,  and  sharpers,  in 
such  books  as  'Captain  Singleton,'  'Colonel  Jack,'  and 
'  Moll  Flanders,'  are  painted  with  a  vigour,  correctness,  and 
individuality  which  leave  him  without  any  real  predecessor 
or  successor.  Yet  all  Defoe's  novels  seem  to  stand,  to 
some  extent,  in  a  class  apart.  They  are  triumphs  of  hard, 
matter-of-fact  circumstantiality  and  detail.  They  are 
intended  to  deceive,  to  pass  as  real  histories.  Delusion 
was  Defoe's  aim,  and  not  that  higher  object  of  illusion 
which  aims  at  suspending  the  critical  faculties  by  means 
of  imaginative  force  of  representation. 

Finally,  as  in  France  so  in  England,  a  certain  sort  of 
realism  invaded  the  Court  and  the  dravring-room.    The 
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form  differed  in  the  two  countries.  Scud^ry  painted  an 
idealised  artificial  picture  of  contemporary  society  among 
the  French  aristocracy.  Anthony  Hanulton,  with  infinitely 
greater  skill,  threw  upon  his  canvas  a  living  group  of 
brilliant  leaders  of  court  life.  In  England  three  women, 
Mrs  Behn,  Mrs  Manley,  and  Mrs  Haywood,  sketched  partly 
from  the  nude,  partly  from  their  own  imaginations,  the 
political,  social,  and  moral  intrigues  of  their  aristocratic 
contemporaries.  They  fiavoured  the  artificiality  of  'Le 
Grand  Cyrus '  with  a  coarseness  which  was  all  their  own  ; 
they  rivalled  the  'M^moires  du  Comte  de  Grammont* 
only  in  their  audacity,  which  won  for  Mrs  Manley  the 
honour  of  arrest,  and  for  Mrs  Haywood  the  wrath  of 
Swift  and  Pope.  As  literature,  their  novels  are  worth- 
less ;  in  literary  history  they  are  not  unimportant,  because 
in  their  portraits  of  contemporaries  they  were  constrained 
to  present  some  likeness  to  the  originals. 

In  all  three  writers  the  growing  taste  for  reality  is 
marked.  It  is,  for  example,  from  her  own  impressions  of 
Sorinam,  and  her  own  recollections  of  the  chieftain,  that 
Mrs  Behn  derives  the  local  colour  and  distinctness  of 
'  Oroonoko '  (1684-88).  Mrs  Manley,  however,  affords  the 
most  complete  illustration  of  that  blend  of  idealism  and 
reaUsm  which  has  been  traced  in  French  literature.  In 
her  dedication  to  'The  Power  of  Love'  (1720)  she  puts 
her  fiction  under  the  protection  of  history. 

'These  novels'  (she  says)  'have  Truth  for  their  Foundation ; 
several  of  the  Facts  are  to  be  found  in  Ancient  History ;  to 
which,  adding  divers  new  Incidents,  I  have  attempted,  in 
Modem  English^  to  draw  them  out  of  Obscurity,  with  the 
same  Design  as  Mr  Dryden  had  in  his  Tales  from  "  Boccace  " 
and  "  Chaucer." ' 

In  her  more  famous  work,  'The  Secret  Memoirs  of  the 
New  Atlantis,'  she  adds  the  other  element  which  Scud^ry 
had  introduced  into  'Le  Grand  Cyrus.'  In  a  highly 
artificial  framework,  and  under  the  thin  disguise  of 
classical  names,  she  paints  a  coarse,  scandalous  picture  of 
contemporary  life.  The  book  is  in  four  parts.  In  the 
first  two  Astrea  revisits  the  earth  in  order  to  see  whether 
humanity  is  still  as  defective  as  when  she  had  first  fied 
from  the  terrestrial  world  in  disgust.  The  episodes  of 
the  remaining  parts,  which  include  descriptions  of  Poland 
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and  of  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  occur  or  are  narrated  to 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough  and  Cardinal  Polignac.  By 
these  slender  threads  the  incidents  hang  together,  with- 
out any  other  plot  or  connecting  link. 

The  *  New  Atlantis'  opens  with  the  death  of  William  III, 
and  the  consolation  which  'great  Anna'  and  her  'she 
favourite '  find,  not  in  tea,  but  in  '  sparkling  Champaign.* 
The  scene  is  London  (Angela)  and  Hyde  Park  (the  Prado). 
One  after  another,  all  the  well-known  figures  are  brought 
before  Astrea ;  and  few  of  the  Whig  nobility  escape  some 
scandalous  charge.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the 
Duchess,  and  her  mother,  Mrs  Jennings,  are  ferociously 
handled.  Reference  is  made  to  the  story  of  Oeneral 
Talmash,  *  sent  upon  a  desperate  attempt  to  lose  his  life 
upon  a  distant  shore.'  The  private  morals  of  Somers  and 
Halifax  are  attacked  with  circumstantial  details.  As  a 
popular  orator,  none  is  *  more  vigorous,  fuller  of  Motion, 
vehement  in  Speech  and  Oesture,'  than  Bishop  Burnet ; 
but  his  character  is  'marred  by  the  snares  of  Beauty, 
Pride,  Faction,  and  some  other  Vices.'  Sir  Richard 
Blsrckmore  is  described  as  an  '  (Esculapius  run  mad  after 
ApoUo,'  who  'prescribes  in  Verse,  eats,  drinks,  sleeps, 
walks,  rides  in  Verse.'  Addison  is  Maro,  whom  '  Politicks 
and  sordid  Interest  have  carried  out  of  the  Road  to 
Helicon.'  Mrs  Behn  is  '  the  younger  Sapho ' ;  Mrs  Centlivre 
is  '  a  wonderful  gay  lady,'  who  '  sings  well,  or  fancies  she 
does.'  'That  black  Beau  (stuck  up  in  a  pert  Chariot), 
thick-set,  his  Eyes  lost  in  his  Head,  hanging  Eyebrows, 
broad  Face,,  and  tallow  Complexion,'  is  Richard  Steele. 
Als  an  aspirant  to  dramatic  fame,  Mrs  Manley  handles 
actors  tenderly.  Mrs  Bracegirdle  is  'the  usefuUest  as 
well  as  the  most  agreeable  Woman  of  the  Stage ' ;  while 
Betterton,  'bom  for  everything  that  he  thinks  fit  to 
undertake,'  would  have  been  '  eminent  in  any  Station  of 
Life  he  had  been  called  to.' 

We  have  seen  romance  abandon  the  impossibilities  of 
tales  of  chivalry  for  the  improbabilities  of  the  heroic 
school.  We  have  traced  its  increasing  tendency  towards 
truth  of  representation  in  its  choice  of  real  or  historical 
personages,  who  move  among  natural  surroundings.  But 
hitherto  little  had  been  done  by  novelists  in  the  analysis 
and  portrayal  of  character ;  still  less  progress  had  been 
made    towards   the    development   and    constructioTi  of 
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historical  romance.    But  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 

century  a  great  advance  was  made  in  both 
by  two  Frenchmen — ^by  Marivaux  in  ^Marianne' 
(1731);  by  Provost  in  ' Manon  Lescaut*  (1732),  'Cleveland' 
(1732),  and  the  '  Doyen  de  KiUerine '  (1736). 

Marivaux  is  the  last  of  the  French  writers  who,  before 
the  advent  of  Richardson  and  Fielding,  influenced  the 
growth  of  the  English  noveL  Whether  Marianne  was 
the  parent  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  may  be  doubted,  but  the 
dates  make  the  relationship  possible.  The  task  which 
Marivaux  set  hin[iself  was  to  show  how  the  characters  of 
his  actors  were  modified  or  infiuenced  by  differences  in 
their  conditions  and  circtunstances.  In  England  he  was 
popular  for  his  fidelity  to  nature.  He  excelled  in  the  art 
of  analysis,  and  especially  in  the  analysis  of  the  various 
manif  estaiions  of  love  in  different  temperaments.  There 
is  no  dimple  in  which  Cupid  might  lurk  that  has  hot  been 
probed  by  his  scalpel,  no  scruple  too  light  to  be  weighed 
in  his  scales  of  cobweb.  But  he  does  not  enlist  sympathy. 
He  works  without  passion  or  feeling,  and  with  the  cold- 
blooded precision  of  the  scientist.  His  use  of  the  micro- 
scope is  so  habitual  that  he  cannot  comprehend  the  larger 
emotions.  His  prose  fiction  is  wearisome  from  the  minute- 
ness of  his  observation,  the  abundance  of  his  moral  refiec- 
tions,  his  intolerably  leisured  advance.  The  tedious  effect 
is  heightened  by  the  intricate  refinements  of  his  style. 
Master  of  every  air  and  grace  of  coquetry,  he  practises 
them  all  in  his  narrative. 

Provost  is  an  incomparably  greater  story-teller.  In 
his  'Histoire  du  Chevalier  Desgrieux  et  de  Manon  Lescaut' 
(1732)  he  combines  true  delineation  of  character  with  that 
passion  and  i>athos  which  were  wanting  in  Marivaux. 
He  ^was  the  first  to  see  that  love  is  a  sudden  irresistible 
emotion  which  shatters  all  barriers  of  law,  prudence,  and 
virtue,  resists  the  deepest  wounds  to  self-respect,  and 
often  not  only  fails  to  bring  happiness,  but  plunges  its 
victims  into  tragedies  of  misfortune.  Oreat  lovers  of  this 
absolute  kind,  he  believed,  were  to  be  found,  not  among 
the  aristocracy,  but  in  the  middle  class  or  among  the 
people.  '  Manon  Lescaut  *  is  free  from  the  wild  improb- 
ahflities  of  '  Cleveland '  and  the  '  Doyen  de  KiUerine,'  in 
wiiich  assassinations,  apparitions,  trap-doors,  subterranean 
passages  pile  horror  upon  horror  and  mystery  on  mysteiy. 
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Yet,  even  here,  the  incidents  are  saved  from  absurdity  by 
the  sincerity  of  the  writer  and  the  genuine  intensity  of 
his  sensitiveness  to  pathos.  Thus  Provost  is  not  only  the 
predecessor  of  Bousseau,  but  the  precursor  of  Mrs  Rad- 
cliffe,  of  Monk  Lewis,  and  the  youthful  Victor  Hugo.  In 
another  respect  he  anticipated  Walter  Scott.  It  is  not 
only  that  his  details  are  carefully  studied,  that  the  sur- 
roundings of  his  actors  are  minutely  observed,  and  that 
his  descriptions  are  precise  and  particular,  not  vague 
and  general.  Provost  made  a  yet  vaster  stride  in 
advance.  Hitherto  the  protagonists  of  romance  had 
been  historical  personages,  with  whose  careers  liberties 
could  not  be  taken.  On  them  was  concentrated  the 
attention  of  the  audience.  If  their  actions  were  ridicu* 
lously  at  variance  with  truth,  the  absurdity  was  con- 
spicuous and  could  not  be  ignored.  Now  the  whole 
perspective  of  the  historical  novel  was  altered ;  and 
romance  was  brought,  as  it  were,  to  the  foreground. 
The  principal  actors  were  creations  of  the  imagination ; 
historical  personages  were  robbed  of  their  importance, 
and,  as  subsidiary  figures,  were  relegated  to  the  back- 
ground. Thus  the  atmosphere  was  primarily  romantic, 
and  only  in  a  secondary  sense  historical. 

In  the  work  of  Richardson  and  Fielding  the  novel  of 
character  was  revealed,  the  interest  of  individuality 
vindicated,  and  prose  fiction  entered  upon  one  side  of 
its  triumphant  career.  But  historical  romance  waited 
another  half -century  for  its  full  development.  VHiat 
was  the  reason  of  the  delay  ?  The  best  answer  probably 
is  that  the  material,  as  well  as  the  audience,  was  wanting. 
In  1750  the  preparation  hcul  begun.  Antiquaries  were  al- 
ready the  butts  of  satire ;  the  virtuoso  and  the  dilettante 
were  venturing  abroad.  Men  began  to  turn  aside  from 
the  familiar  conditions  of  contemporary  life  in  order  to 
dwell  upon  aspects  of  bygone  civilisation  which  seemed 
by  contrast  to  be  picturesque.  They  endeavoured  to 
evoke  from  distant  ages  those  visions  of  beauty  which 
seemed  to  have  fled  from  their  own  surroundings.  What 
they  found  and  reproduced  was  not  so  much  the  con- 
ditions of  the  past  as  the  impressions  created  by  those 
conditions  in  minds  educated  by  very  different  circum- 
stances. As,  at  the  Renaissance,  fragments  of  Oreek 
culture  were  pieced  together  into  a  mosaic  of  the  classic 
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world,  so,  at  the  romantic  revival,  relics  of  feudalism 
were  grouped  in  a  picture  of  medieval  society. 

Side  by  side  with  this  movement  went  a  reaction 
against  the  characteristics  of  eighteenth  century  litera- 
ture. The  writers  of  the  age  of  Anne  and  the  first  two 
Georges  were  clear  without  depth,  limited,  in  their  range 
of  human  interest,  to  the  Court  and  the  town,  confined, 
in  their  appreciation  of  nature,  to  its  artificial  aspects. 
They  were  self -restrained,  deferential  to  authority,  always 
intellig:ible.  They  dwelt  upon  the  universal  attributes 
of  humanity;  they  preferred  the  abstract  to  the  con- 
crete, the  general  to  the  local,  the  typical  to  the  peculiar. 
The  romantic  revival,  on  the  -other  hand,  produced  i\ 
literature  which  was  often  obscure  because  it  tried  to 
express  new  ideas,  a  literature  which  embraced  all  con- 
ditions of  society,  was  enthusiastic  over  the  grandeur 
and  solitude  of  physical  nature,  eager  for  local  colour,  the 
mot  prAnSy  the  natural  little  circumstances  of  life.  It  wor- 
shipped not  the  abstract  but  the  concrete ;  it  studied  all 
that  wa^  local,  characteristic,  individual,  in  humanity. 
The  political  outcome  of  the  classic  era  was  the  worship 
of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man;  that  of  the  romantic 
reaction  was  the  passion  for  nationality. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  materials  for  historical 
romance  were  wanting  in  1750.  Men  of  the  school  of 
Pope  despised  medieval  art  and  literature ;  they  regarded 
the  romances,  chronicles,  legends,  and  ballads  of  the 
Middle  Ages  as  fit  only  for  university  pedants.  They 
preferred  the  cold  perfection  of  the  classic  temple  to  the 
aspiration  and  mystery  of  the  Gothic  cathedral.  They 
patronised  and  remodelled  Shakespeare,  improved  Spenser, 
and  modernised  Chaucer.  But,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  the  new  spirit  was  stirring.  History 
began  to  be  understood.  Between  1754  and  1776  Hume 
and  Robertson  and  Gibbon  were  writing.  The  study  of 
literature  no  longer  started  with  Dryden,  when  three 
editions  of  the  'Faery  Queen*  appeared  in  one  year  (1758), 
when  Thomas  Warton  published  his  epoch-making  '  His- 
tory of  English  Poetry'  (1774-81),  and  when  Chaucer 
was  edited  in  scholarly  fashion  by  Tyrwhitt  (1775-8). 
Runic  mythology  and  Celtic  antiquity  inspired  poets. 
Natural  scenery  was  loved  and  interpreted.  Hurd*s 
'  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Bomance*  (1762),  Sainte  Palaye's 
VoL  206.— Ab.  AtO.  s 
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'M^moires  sur  rancienne  Chevalerie'  (1759-81),  and  his 

*  Histoire  des  Troubadours '  (1774),  marked  the  growing 
interest  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Gothic  architecture  was 
studied;  ancient  armour  and  coins  were  collected; 
heraldry  again  became  a  science ;  forgotten  arts  like 
painted  glass  and  illumination  revived.  Percy's  'Reliques 
(1765),  Evans's  « Ancient  Welsh  Bards '  (1764),  and  the 
works  of  such  men  as  Grose,  Jamieson,  Pinkerton, 
Stewart,  Johnes,  Todd,  Strutt,  Ellis,  Way,  and  Bitson,  all 
mark  the  new  taste  and  fostered  its  development. 

Walpole's  Gtothic  castle  at  Strawberry  Hill,  Mac- 
pherson's  ^Ossian'  (1760-5),  Chatterton's  Rowley  poems 
(1765)  illustrate,  in  different  ways,  the  passion  for 
romance.  Writers  began  to  turn  their  attention  to 
historical  fiction.  John  Leland  led  the  way  with 
*Long8word,  Earl  of  Salisbury'  (1762).  In  his  wake 
followed  Walpole's  *  Castle  of  Otranto '  (1764)  and  Clara 
Reeve's  *01d  English  Baron'  (1777).  Their  imitators 
between  1780  and  1810  may  be  numbered  by  the  score. 
Even  Mrs  Radcliffe  recognised  that  the  reign  of  her 
tales  of  terror  was  threatened,  and  with  'Gaston  de 
Blondeville,'  written  in  1802  but  not  published  till  1826, 
attempted  to  strike  the  now  note.  But,  out  of  fifty 
historical  novels    of    that    period,    only    Jane    Porters 

*  Scottish  Chiefs '  (1810)  survives. 

Scott  was  in  fact  the  real  creator  of  historical 
romance.  Beyond  him  the  story  of  its  growth  need 
not  be  carried.  With  the  publication  of  •  Waverley  ' 
(1814),  a  new  world  was  opened  to  the  novelist.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  examine  Scott's  merits  and  defects. 
The  great  point  is  that  he  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
his  opportunities,  his  preparation,  and  his  powers.  He 
caught  the  tide  as  it  turned  to  flow  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  poetry,  romance,  and  nationality.  The  field 
of  historical  fiction  was  scarcely  touched,  though  pion- 
eers had  revealed  its  future  possibilities.  When  he 
began  to  write,  time  had  mellowed,  without  effacing,  the 
incidents  of  recent  history.  The  meetings  of  the  Jacob- 
ites were  events  of  yesterday;  men  still  lived  whose 
fathers  had  been  hunted  down  by  Claverhouse  and 
Dalzell.  The  Highlands  were  still  an  unknown  region 
in  which  lingered  a  wild  and  picturesque  loyalty.  In 
the  Lowlands  the  stem  spirit  of  the  Cameronians  yet 
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survived.  With  a  poet's  eye  for  scenery,  Scott  had  for  the 
setting  of  his  stories  magnificent  landscapes,  now  savage, 
now  tender,  as  his  mood  required.  The  tales  and  legends 
which  he  snatched  from  the  brink  of  oblivion,  the 
dearly-marked  features  of  society  that  he  preserved, 
the  manners  he  noted,  the  strongly  individualised  charac- 
ters that  he  drew,  were  already  growing  dim  ;  yet,  if 
they  were  no  longer  easily  perceptible  to  the  many,  they 
had  not  yet  passed  into  the  region  of  history.  Hardly 
had  he  ceased  to  write  when  change  and  improvement 
destroyed  much  of  the  material  that  could  alone  yield  a 
similar  harvest.  The  plough,  as  it  were,  passed  over  the 
whole  country ;  local  growths  were  buried ;  and  the  same 
croi>8  were  everywhere  cultivated. 

Scott  was  also  peculiarly  f ortimate  in  his  preparation. 
Lame  and  weak  in  his  childhood,  he  shaped  his  own 
mind  before  it  was  forced  into  the  framework  of  mechani- 
cal education.  His  grandmother  and  aunt  stored  his 
childish  brain  with  Border  tales  as  he  lay  crumpled'  up 
in  the  window  seat  at  Sandy  Knowe.  At  the  age  of  four 
he  vociferated  the  ballad  of  *  Hardy  Kanute '  in  the  ears 
of  Dr  Duncan.  Two  years  later  he  was  determined  to  be 
a  *  virtuoso,  one,  that  is,  who  wishes  to,  and  will,  know 
everything.'  At  Edinburgh  he  continued  the  same 
omnivorous  self-education.  His  long  illness  in  1784 
enabled  him  to  ravage  the  stores  of  the  circulating 
library,  made  up  of  ponderous  tomes  of  *  Cyrus '  and 
'  Cassandra '  and  the  latest  works  on  chivalry.  Under 
the  plane-tree  at  Kelso  he  devoured  Percy's  *  Reliques ' ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  would  have  been  astounded 
at  the  stone  which  he  had  set  rolling.  He  carried  from 
school  and  University  no  philosophy  or  science,  and 
little  Latin  and  less  Greek.  But  he  had  accumulated 
treasures  of  romantic  lore,  wide  knowledge  of  history, 
and  stores  of  archseological  learning.  His  real  school  had 
been  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh,  a  raid  into  the  High- 
lands or  a  foray  into  the  Lowlands.  As  a  child  he  had 
been  the  companion  of  the  milkmaid  and  the  *  cow-baillie.' 
As  a  man  he  possessed  the  same  powers  of  gaining  the 
confidence  of  those  he  mot.  He  was  kith  and  kin  with 
every  man.  Even  the  *  Blenheim  cocker '  which  barked 
at  the  /acrid  quack'  fawned  at  his  feet.  As  he  sat  by 
the  side  of  Old  Mortality  on  the  gravestones,  or  walked 
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the  rounds  with  Edie  Ochiltree,  or  caught  from  the  lips 
of  Elspeths  the  songs  which  they  crooned  to  the  humming 
of  their  wheels,  he  stored  in  his  tenacious  memory  those 
singularities  of  look,  speech,  habit,  or  movement,  which 
give  life  and  individuality  to  a  portrait.  When  he  sat 
down  to  write  he  had  not  to  accumulate  materials  in  a 
mass  of  minute  incoherent  particles  for  each  novel  that 
he  produced.  His  knowledge  was  not  acquired  for  a 
purpose ;  it  was  rather  the  atmosphere  in  which  his 
mind  was  steeped.  Thus,  in  his  earlier  and  best  work, 
he  was  neither  tempted  to  overvalue  his  details  nor 
reluctant  to  omit  any  of  his  information,  nor  satisfied  to 
leave  his  scaffolding  up  after  he  had  finished  the  building. 

Scott  is  not  to  be  called  an  eighteenth  century  nove- 
list, for  he  combined  elements  which  the  novelists  of 
that  century  kept  separate.  Poet  and  artist,  realist  and 
idealist,  a  master  of  dialogue,  a  bom  story-teller,  com- 
bining matter-of-fact  sagacity  with  poetry  and  sentiment, 
blending  keen  observation  of  detail  with  the  power  of 
seizing  broad  effects,  he  sums  up,  as  it  were,  much  of  the 
progress  which  two  centuries  had  witnessed  in  the  per- 
fecting of  the  romance.  But  he  is  not  a  modem  novelist. 
His  actors  are  superficially  individualised ;  he  is  not  an 
analyst  of  character ;  his  reflective  powers  are  compara- 
tively weak,  while  his  sympathies  and  perceptions  are 
abnormally  strong.  He  belongs  to  a  period  of  transition, 
to  a  generation  which  intellectually  had  not  passed  the 
barriers  of  the  French  Revolution. 

With  the  advent  of  Scott  the  historical  romance,  as 
well  as  the  novel,  was  firmly  established  in  literature. 
Their  future  development  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  article.  The  differences  between  fiction  before 
and  after  Miss  Austen  and  Scott  are  scarcely  less  marked 
than  those  which  exist  between  the  peach-coloured  coat 
of  Goldsmith  and  the  evening  dress  of  men  of  the  present 
day.  The  distinction  is  made  up  of  many  details;  but 
the  effect  is  summed  up  in  the  contrast  between  accretion 
and  growth.  Early  forms  of  fiction  had  shown  little 
•constructive  skill.  Romance  writers  attempted  no  plot; 
rather  they  piled  incident  on  incident,  patehed  description 
to  description,  introduced  episode  after  episode,  or  strung 
adventure  to  adventure  like  beads  upon  a  thread.  But 
there  was  room  only  for  accumulation.    There  was  no 
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analysis  of  character ;  heroes  or  heroines  were  faultless 
in  virtue  or  full-blown  in  vice.  Bom  into  the  world 
demons  or  angels,  they  could  not  develope.  The  fact 
that  they  loved  or  hated  was  relied  upon  to  interest  the 
reader  in  the  plots  and  counterplots  which  assisted  or 
retarded  the  climax.  The  internal  history  of  their  minds 
remained  a  sealed  book ;  external  events  produced  only 
outward  results ;  conversations  consisted  of  narrative,  or 
rhapsodies  on  love,  or  stilted  moral  reflections.  The 
spirit  of  more  matured  works  of  fiction  is  growth  rather 
than  accretion.  The  interest  still  turns  upon  a  struggle, 
but  the  sphere  of  action  is  transferred  from  without  to 
within ;  and  the  dramatic  development  of  character,  not 
the  accumulation  of  incident,  occupies  the  principal 
place.  Thus  the  progress  of  English  fiction  is  marked  by 
the  same  stages  which  belong  to  the  growth  of  a  human 
being.  It  passes  from  the  childish  love  of  incident  to  the 
romantic  sentiment  and  passion  of  youth ;  it  leaves  ideal 
extravagances  for  the  realities  of  life,  as  it  gathers  the 
experience  and  employs  the  wisdom  of  active  manhood  ; 
in  the  meditative  spirit  of  advancing  years,  when  the  fire 
and  passion  of  youth  has  died  down,  it  exercises  its  brain 
on  cold  psychological  analysis ;  and,  to  complete  the 
metaphor,  it  returns  in  its  dotage  to  the  tastes  of  its 
childhood  and  luxuriates  in  blood-curdling  tales  of  im^ 
possible  adventures. 

The  differences  may  be  put  in  another  way.  In  its 
particular  course  of  development  the  novel  illustrates  the 
growing  sense  of  the  ^  mystery  in  us  which  calls  itself  I.* 
It  is  more  and  more  absorbed  in 

'  This  mi^n  miracle  that  thou  art  thou. 
With  i)ower  on  thy  own  act  and  on  the  world.* 

The  exhibition  of  character  has  grown  to  be  the  highest 
aim  of  literature,  its  distinguishing  failure,  its  greatest 
triumph.  The  evidence  of  this  new  and  absorbing  interest 
lies  on  every  side.  It  is  seen  in  the  method  of  writing 
history,  biography,  poetry,  and,  above  all,  in  fiction.  Early 
novels  contain  no  picture  of  the  mind,  no  inner  history 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  development  of  the  action ; 
there  is  little  individuality  in  persons  or  in  places ;  there 
are  characteristics,  but  not  characters.  But,  as  the  nine- 
teenth century  advances,  we  pass  from  vice  aiid  virtue 
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in  human  form  to  the  composite  beings  whom 
we  meet  in  everyday  life.  As  superficial  distractions 
tend  to  disappear,  as  men's  minds,  like  pebbles  rolled 
together,  roqnd  off  by  contact  their  rougher  edges,  we 
are  forced  to  distinguish  national  peculiarities,  class 
idiosyncrasies,  professional  characteristics,  and  finally 
to  discriminate  between  the  finer  shades  of  difference 
which  mark  off  men  and  women  who  in  all  external 
points  resemble  one  another.  It  is  not  that  men  and 
women  differ  less  completely  than  heretofore,  but  they 
differ  less  prominently.  We  must  look  below  general 
aspects  to  find  the  lines  of  demarcation  which  are  hidden 
beneath  uniform  surfaces. 

Nothing  perhaps  has  more  contributed .  to  the  decay 
of  the  drama  and  the  corresponding  rise  of  the  novel 
than  the  reflective  complicated  character  of  modem  life, 
the  growing  interest  in  personality,  the  increased  need 
for  subtle  discrimination,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
for  a  freer,  more  elastic,  more  penetrating  form  of  com- 
position than  a  play  designed  for  scenic  representation. 
We  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  results  of  an  internal 
struggle;  we  desire  to  know  the  fluctuations  of  the 
contest  and  the  composition  of  the  contending  forces. 
Civilisation  has  grown  so  complex  that  dramatists  can 
only  give  a  rough  crude  sketch ;  something  more  com- 
plete, more  discriminating,  is  needed,  and  in  the  novel 
the  want  is  supplied.  In  the  same  direction  has  tended 
the  all-embracing  influence  of  science.  Methods  of 
scientific  study  are  applied  to  fiction;  human  nature  is 
observed,  analysed,  and  classified  in  the  scientific  spirit ; 
and  the  ideal  'Carte  du  Pays  de  Tendre'  of  Scud^ry 
becomes  the  experimental  science  of  realistic  novelists, 
and  studious  writers  of  historical  romance. 

BOWLAND  E.  PbOTHEBO. 
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Arfc.  m.— THE  CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY. 

!•  Charity  Organisation  Reporter^  1872-1884. 

2.  Charity  Organisation  Review^  1885-1906. 

3.  Annual  R^nrrts  of  the  C.O.S,,  1870-1905. 

4.  Occasional  Papers  of  the  C.O.S.  Series  1,  2,  and  3. 
Published  by  the  Society  at  their  offices,  Dcnison  House, 
Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  S.W. 

5.  Annual  Charities  Register  and  Digest;  with  introduce 
tioriy  *Hov)  to  Help  Cases  of  Distress^*  By  C.  S.  Loch. 
Fifteenth  edition.    London  :  Longmans,  1906. 

6.  Walker^s  Original  {with  Dr  Guy's  additions  and  com- 
ments).   Sixth  edition.    London :  Renshaw,  1885. 

7.  Social  Duties  considered  with  reference  to  the  Organisa- 
tion of  Effort  in  Works  of  Benevolence  and  Public  Utility. 
By  a  Man  of  Business  (William  Rathbone).  London  t 
Macmillan,  1867. 

8.  A  Brief  Record^  being  selections  from  Letters  and  other 
writings  of  the  late  Edward  Denison,  M.P.  Edited  by 
Baldwyn  Leighton.    Privately  printed,  1871. 

And  other  works. 

In  the  spring  of  1905  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
left  the  old  house  in  Buckingham  Street,  overlooking  the 
York  Water-gate,  which  had  been  its  home  for  thirty- 
five  years,  and  moved  to  Denison  House,  where  the 
accommodation  is  less  restricted  and  the  tenure  more 
secure.  To  the  older  generation  of  charity  organisers, 
No.  15  Buckingham  Street  was  identified  with  innu- 
merable memories  of  old  friends  and  fellow-workers 
long  since  passed  out  of  sight,  and  of  all  that  is  signified 
by  many  years  of  strenuous  work  in  one  place.  To  them 
the  move  is  a  reminder  that  they  in  their  turn  must  soon 
give  place  to  others,  and  render  an  account  of  their 
stewardship.  The  following  article  is  an  attempt  to 
sketch  briefly  some  leading  features  of  the  history  of  the 
Society  from  the  beginning,  in  the  hope  that  the  record 
may  be  a  source  of  interest  and  encouragen^ent  to  a  new 
generation  of  workers,  and  with  the  object  of  giving  to 
a  wider  public  a  more  comprehensive  and  better  propor- 
tioned view  of  the  work  and  aims  of  the  Society. 

The  origin  of  the  Society  is  veiled  in  some  obscurity. 
Long  ago  a  member  of  the  council  spoke  of  it  as  being 
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*as  undiscoverable  as  the  sources  of  the  Nile.'  For 
several  years  after  its  foundation  a  Homeric  contest 
raged  as  to  who  could  claim  to  be  its  founder.  These 
disputes  have  long  since  been  obliterated  by  the  dust  of 
time.  All  that  is  remembered  now  is  that  every  one  of 
the  disputants  played  his  part  as  pioneer,  and  has  earned 
the  gratitude  of  his  successors.  The  foundation  of  the 
Society  was,  in  truth,  due  to  many  causes  and  many  men, 
and  was  a  matter  rather  of  evolution  than  of  design. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Society  first  began  to  work 
under  its  present  name  early  in  1869,  and  that  it  sprang 
immediately,  and  more  than  half  equipped,  out  of  the 
London  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  and 
Crime — a  society  of  which  Dr  Hawksley  was  the  chief 
promoter,  and  which  numbered  amongst  its  principal 
supporters  Mr  Buskin  and  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral) 
Maxse.  In  that  year  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Pauperism  and  Crime  altered  its  name,  and  to  some 
extent  its  scope,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Lichfield,  who 
contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  C.O.S.  upon  its  present  basis.  He  was  its 
first  chairman.  Ho  guaranteed  the  expenses  of  the 
central  offices  for  the  first  year,  and  had  to  pay  them. 
He  specially  engaged  Mr  Rib  ton  Turner  as  the  first 
organising  secretary  of  the  Society.  He  started  the 
first  district  committee — that  in  Marylebone.  It  was 
through  him  that  a  considerable  number  of  influential 
men  were  early  drawn  into  the  movement.  We  find  in 
the  second  year  of  its  existence  that,  at  a  meeting  held 
at  the  house  of  Lord  Ebury,  an  income  of  1500Z.  a  year 
was  temporarily  guaranteed  to  it,  pending  the  receipt  of 
sufficient  subscriptions  from  the  public  to  enable  it  to 
carry  on  its  work. 

We  have  said  that  many  causes,  as  well  as  many 
men,  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  Society;  and 
the  economic  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  were  un- 
doubtedly a  leading  factor  in  the  matter.  The  history  of 
poor-relief  has  always  been  one  of  ebb  and  flow,  of  ax:tion 
and  reaction.  Cold  fits  succeed  hot  fits,  and  the  poor  are 
by  turns  petted  and  repressed.  The  nineteenth  century 
was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  In  1834  came  the  first 
great  reaction  against  free  and  easy  poor-relief,  and  a 
new  poor-law.     An  enormous  reduction  of  pauperism 
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followed.  By  the  early  sixties  the  lessons  of  1834  had 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  forgotten,  and  the  pendulum  had 
begun  to  swing  in  the  old  direction.  There  was  a  violent 
recrudescence  of  pauperism.  Certain  boards  of  guardians 
in  East  London  were  sitting  under  police  protection, 
besieged  by  threatening  crowds  of  paupers,  and  the  rates 
were  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Every  one  was 
agreed  that  inunedlate  action  was  necessary.  In  1869 
Mr  Groschen  issued  his  circular  defining  the  limits  of 
public  relief — ^the  last  of  its  kind  to  come  from  the  Local 
Government  Board.  About  the  same  time  some  of  the 
best  men  of  the  day  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject. 
Mr  Fawcett  published  his  papers  upon  pauperism;  Mr 
Fowle  undertook  his  book  upon  the  poor-law.  In  1868-9 
Edward  Denison,  nephew  of  the  Speaker,  and  a  member 
of  a  family  long  disting^shed  in  the  public  service,  who 
had  gained  his  first  experience  as  an  almoner  of  the 
Society  for  the  Belief  of  Distress,  became  a  pioneer 
*  settler*  in  East  London,  and  recorded  his  experiences 
and  conclusions  as  to  the  causes  of  poverty.  His  observa- 
tions attracted  general  attention.  Mr  Denison  founded 
a  new  school  of  charitable  thought  and  endeavour,  of 
which  the  CCS.  was  but  the  outward  expression. 

The  Society  had  from  the  beginning  to  break  entirely 
new  ground.  It  had  to  formulate  a  policy  which  was  at 
first  largely  experimental.  It  had  to  invent  a  machinery 
to  carry  that  policy  into  effect.  It  met  with  many  rebuffs 
from  outside ;  it  was  at  times  far  from  unanimous  inter- 
nally; and  its  policy  was  welded  by  much  hard  hitting 
both  from  without  and  from  within.  The  first  definite 
declaration  of  its  policy  is  set  out  in  a  memorandum 
drawn  up  .by  Mr  Bosanquet,  the  secretary  of  the  Society, 
in  1874  ;  and  the  main  points  in  it  are  precisely  those  for 
which  the  Society  is  still  contending.  The  one  and  only 
object  of  the  Society  being  'the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor,*  that  object  is  to  be  forwarded  by 
reform  in  the  administration  of  relief,  both  public  and 
private.  The  Society  is  to  bring  about  co-operation  be- 
tween existing  charitable  agencies  and  between  charitable 
agencies  and  the  poor-law,  upon  the  basis  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  poor-law  to  relieve  destitution,  that  of  charity 
to  be  preventive  and  remedial.  The  council  are  to  per- 
fect their  own  organisation  through  their  district  com- 
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mittees,  the  duties  of  these  committees  being  to  organise 
charity  in  their  several  districts,  and  to  accept  a  limited 
responsibility  for  relief  '  in  the  last  resort.*  The  duties  of 
the  council  towards  the  public  are  defined  as  being,  first, 
to  '  review  all  existing  charities,  and  to  furnish  informa- 
tion to  the  public,  in  order  to  direct  benevolence  aright ; 
secondly,  to  enquire  and  report  as  to  begging  appeals  by 
individuals/  Amongst  the  work  already  undertaken  are 
enumerated  special  committees  and  reports  upon  night 
refuges,  soup-kitchens,  creches,  voting  charities,  provident 
dispensaries,  ^with  a  view  to  relieve  medical  charities.* 
The  *  Charity  Organisation  Reporter  *  was  established  as 
the  organ  of  the  Society  in  1872. 

The  early  vigour  of  the  Society  is  remarkable.  Within 
eighteen  months  of  its  birth  district  committees  had  been 
established  in  every  part  of  London — a  fact  sufficiently 
noteworthy  when  it  is  remembered  that,  only  a  few 
months  earlier,  the  rent  and  expenses  of  the  central  office 
had  been  defrayed  by  the  chairman.  But  the  mere 
formulation  of  reg^ations  for  a  Society  which,  being  in 
its  essence  critical,  is  itself  obliged  to  maintain  a  specially 
high  standard  of  efficiency,  is  no  mean  task ;  and  the  fact, 
that  the  system  was  organised  in  so  short  a  time  upon  a 
basis  which  has  stood  the  test  of  thirty-five  years,  is  a 
high  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  capacity  of  the  executive. 

But  the  Society  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  details  of 
its  own  organisation,  arduous  as  these  must  have  been. 
From  the  first  it  plunged  into  that  preventive  work  upon 
which  its  founders  had  laid  such  stress.  It  is  often  alleged 
against  the  Society  nowadays  that  it  has  been  purely 
obstructive  and  negative  in  regard  to  proposals  for  social 
legislation.  A  very  slight  knowledge  of  its  history  is 
sufficient  to  repel  such  a  charge.  It  is  probable  that  no 
other  society  has  set  so  strong  a  mark  ui>on  constructive 
legislation.  It  has  always  taken  a  foremost  part  in  pro- 
moting legislation  which  it  has  believed  to  be  consistent 
with  its  main  object,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the 
independence  of  the  industrial  classes.  It  has  worked  to 
this  end  mainly  through  a  system  of  special  committees 
appointed  to  enquire  into  various  social  questions — com- 
mittees which  it  has  endeavoured  to  make  representative 
of  all  shades  of  expert  opinion  with  a  view  to  exhaustive 
discussion  and  the  discovery  of  the  truth.    A  short  enu- 
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meration  of  these  oommittees  will  outline  to  some  extent 
the  organising  activities  of  the  council  of  the  Society 
from  its  earliest  years. 

The  first  was  the  vagrancy  committee  of  1871,  con* 
sisting  of  eighty-one  members,  of  whom  eleven  were 
peers,  forty  members  of  Parliament,  the  rest  experts 
from  all  parts.  The  committee  sat  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  finally  reported  early  in  1873.  The  gist  of  the  report 
was  a  plea  for  greater  uniformity  of  treatment,  and  a 
sugK^stion  that  industrial  homes,  with  powers  of  deten* 
tioxi,  should  be  provided  for  certain  classes  of  vagrants. 
The  report  renoains  a  standard  authority  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  vagrancy ;  and  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  it  seems 
likely  that  some  of  its  recommendations  may  bear  fruit. 

The  next  great  subject  taken  up,  almost  simultane- 
ously, Tvas  that  of  the  housing  of  the  working  daases.  In 
1873  a  special  dwellings  committee  was  appointed,  with 
a  membership  of  about  sixty,  comprising  the  best-known 
experts  upon  that  subject,  such  as  medical  ofi&cers  of 
health,  managers  of  industrial  dwellings,  representative 
working-men,  and  many  others.  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick 
was  the  chairman;  and  the  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  and  Miss 
Octavia  Hill  were  prominent  members.  This  committee 
collected  a  vast  amount  of  information,  and  reported  at 
the  end  of  1873.  The  subject  was  pressed  upon  the  notice 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr  Cross,  by  a  deputation  in  the 
same  year ;  and  Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttleworth  moved  a  resolu- 
tion upon  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
1875  the  Act  known  as  *  Cross'  Act '  was  passed ;  and  the 
principal  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  em- 
bodied in  that  measure. 

In  1874  a  special  committee  upon  the  industrial 
training  and  welfare  of  the  blind  was  appointed.  Bepre- 
sentatives  from  fourteen  blind  charities  joined  the  com- 
mittee—amongst them  the  late  Dr  Armitage.  The  com- 
mittee sat  for  about  two  years,  and  reported  in  January 
1876.  The  work  of  the  committee,  and  its  report,  paved 
the  way  to  some  important  reforms  in  charities  for  the 
blind,  notably  the  extension  of  facilities  for  industrial 
training. 

Id  1876  a  special  committee  to  consider  the  treatment 
of  idiots  and  imbeciles  was  formed.    The  committee  was 
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*  representative  of  county  administration,  professional 
experience,  and  charity  organisation/  The  chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  was  a  regular  attendant. 
The  enquiry  was  eventually  extended  to  Ireland.  The 
committee  sat  for  about  a  year,  and  reported  in  1877. 
The  substance  of  its  report  was  that  separate  provision 
should  be  made  for  idiots  and  imbeciles  who  had  till  then 
been  herded  with  lunatics  and  other  insane.  On  May  10, 
1877,  a  deputation,  headed  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  who 
had  been  the  chief  mover  in  the  matter,  brought  the 
subject  to  the  notice  of  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board ;  and  shortly  afterwards  there  was  legisla- 
tion in  the  direction  desired. 

In  1877  a  special  committee  reported  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  Italian  children  who  were  imported  by  *  padroni  * 
for  begging  and  immoral  purposes,  being  leased  from 
their  parents  in  Italy  upon  agreements  for  two  years. 
The  evidence  showed  that  these  children  were  '  imported, 
sold,  stolen,  transferred  from  one  master  to  another  . .  . 
that  there  were  actually  depdts  of  them  in  London  and 
many  provincial  towns.'  A  deputation  to  the  Home 
Secretary  urged  immediate  and  stringent  action  by  the 
police;  and  begging  Italian  children  have  now  disap- 
peared from  our  streets. 

Meanwhile  the  Society  was  dealing  with  a  variety  of 
other  matters,  through  its  own  standing  committees  and 
subcommittees,  by  pubUc  meetings  and  conferences. 
From  the  first  it  applied  itself  esi>ecially  to  the  great 
question  of  the  better  administration  of  the  poor-law. 
Many  of  its  members  became  guardians  in  various  places, 
and  endeavoured  by  precept  and  example  to  fight  against 
lax  administration  and  to  bring  abput  co-operation  be- 
tween charity  and  the  poor-law,  upon  the  basis  of  Mr 
Goschen's  circular  of  1869.  The  effects  of  their  work  are 
still  manifest  in  several  London  unions.  The  ventilation 
of  the  question  led,  amongst  other  things,  to  the  institu- 
tion of  poor-law  conferences,  which  are  now  held  in  all 
pi^rts  of  the  country — conferences  which  were  in  the  main 
planned,  organised,  and  maintained  by  leading  members 
of  the  Society.  The  *  case-paper '  system  recently  adopted 
in  several  unions  was  initiated  by  it. 

The  great  question  of  the  organisation  of  medical 
relief  was  attacked  in  very  early  years ;  and  a  Hospital 
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Out-patient  Reform  Association,  which  ultimately  de* 
veloped  into  the  Provident  Medical  Association,  was 
organised  and  set  in  motion.  The  question  of  the  reform 
of  voting  charities  was  hotly  pressed,  and  culminated  in 
the  formation  of  the  Charity  Voting  Reform  Association, 
Conferences  were  held,  and  reports  presented,  upon  the 
work  of  soup-kitchens,  shelters,  and  creches.  The  Society 
itself  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  fraudulent  charities 
— a  practice  since  discontinued,  as  being  rather  a  matter 
for  the  police.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  many  of  the 
worst  offenders  escaped  owing  to  legal  technicalities ; 
and  the  experience  of  the  Society  in  this  matter  led  it  to 
draft  a  Bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Lord  Shaftesbury 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  •  Prevention  of  Frauds  upon 
Charitable  People.'  The  Bill  was  rejected ;  but  the  ques- 
tion remains  as  pressing  as  ever. 

The  migration  and  emigration  of  labour,  the  personal 
visitation  of  the  poor,  and  other  questions  which  are  still 
constantly  before  the  council,  were  being  discussed  in  the 
early  seventies.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  view  of  recent 
developments,  that  a  proposal  for  a  *  scientific  house, 
in  which  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  would  take 
offices,  was  discussed  by  the  council  in  1873.  But  a  full 
enumeration  of  all  its  activities,  even  in  those  days,  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  article. 

We  may  now  pause  to  enquire  what  effect  this  work 
was  having  upon  social  conditions.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  1873,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  referred  to  the  operations  of  the  Society  as 
*very  bold,  grasping  as  they  did  some  of  the  greatest 
questions  of  the  day  .  .  .  and  the  greatest  question  of  all, 
the  domiciliary  condition  of  the  working  classes.'  In 
1878  the  chairman.  Lord  Aberdare,  summarised  the 
work  of  the  Society  up  to  that  time  as  follows.  He  re- 
ferred to  its  action  in  establishing  provident  disi>ensaries 
and  also  in  regard  to  charity-voting  reform,  and  to  its 
general  influence  in  '  discouraging  a  dependent  spirit  in 
the  industrial  classes.*  He  pointed  out  that  its  propa- 
ganda in  questions  of  poor-law  administration  had  in 
nine  years  led  to  the  reduction  of  outdoor  pauperism  in 
the  metropolis  from  160,000  to  44,000.  Much  of  the  work, 
Jbe  continued,  had  marked  important  features  in  legisla- 
tion ;  and  the  Society  had  shown  itself  to  be  ^  the  eye  of 
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the  Legislature.'  He  referred  especially  to  the  recently 
passed  Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts,  in  regard  to  which  the 
Home  Secretary  had  acknowledged  his  indehtedness  to 
the  Society.  At  the  same  meeting  Lord  O'Hagan,  speaking 
for  Ireland,  said  that  his  attention  had  first  been  called  to 
the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  idiots  and  imbeciles  in 
that  country  by  the  report  of  the  special  conunittee  of 
the  Society.  *In  Ireland  a  whole  class  of  people  had 
hitherto  been  utterly  neglected.  .  .  .  Now,  by  the  action 
of  the  Society,  these  conditions  were  things  of  the  past.' 

In  1878  the  Reserves  were  called  out ;  and  the  question 
arose  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  wives  and  children 
whilst  the  men  were  with  the  colours.  The  crisis  was 
a  short  one;  but  the  Society  then  pointed  out  that  in 
its  opinion  the  chief  responsibility  rested  with  the 
Government.  In  the  same  year  Mr  George  Howell  was 
appointed  an  additional  member  of  the  council ;  and  in 
connexion  with  this  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Society  had 
from  the  first  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
representatives  of  labour  in  the  work  of  charity  organisa- 
tion. Mr  Alsager  Hay  Hill,  always  an  earnest  advocate 
of  closer  co-operation  with  working  men,  took  a  leading 
part  in  this  work.  In  1872  he  established  and  main- 
biined  a  small  paper — 'The  Labour  News' — somewhat 
upon  the  lines  of  the  present  *  Labour  Gazette '  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  his  object  being  to  promote  mobility  of 
labour  and  better  communication  between  employer  and 
employed.  Attempts  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  repre- 
sentatives of  labour  have  not  met  with  the  success  which 
was  at  one  time  hoped  for ;  but  the  Society  still  ventures 
to  believe  that  a  day  will  come  when  the  best  representa- 
tives of  labour  will  recognise  that  there  is  no  truer  friend 
of  labour  than  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  In  the 
same  year  Canon  Blackley's  scheme  for  compulsory 
national  insurance — ^the  forerunner  of  the  multifarious 
subsequent  schemes  for  old-age  pensions — was  examined 
and  adversely  criticised  by  the  council. 

In  the  winter  of  1879  distress  was  apprehended  in 
London  ;  and  the  utility  of  the  district  committees  of  the 
Society  in  collecting  trustworthy  information  beforehand, 
and  preventing  panic,  was  first  demonstrated.  For  many 
years  past  the  Society  has  acted  as  the  *  eye  of  the  Legis- 
lature '  in  that  connexion. 
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From  1875  onwards  the  Society  was  engaged  for  about 
eight  years  in  administering,  through  its  district  com- 
mittees, a  large  sum  of  money,  placed  at  its  disposal  by 
Mr  Francis  Peek,  •  for  the  relief  of  School-board  cases,' 
or,  in  other  words,  of  necessitous  children  attending 
public  elementary  schools.  Some  thousands  of  cases  were 
dealt  with ;  the  experience  gained  was  very  large,  and 
19  of  special  value  in  view  of  the  revival  of  the  question 
of  underfed  children  at  the  present  moment.  That 
experience  confltmed  the  Society  in  its  belief  that  to  deal 
with  the  child  without  regard  to  its  parents  is  the  surest 
way  eventually  to  increase  the  evil.  The  form  of  assist- 
ance commonly  asked  for  by  the  teachers  was  that  of 
boots  for  the  children;  and  some  of  the  district  committees, 
whose  economic  virtue  was  not  proof  against  the  posses- 
sion of  considerable  sums  of  money  for  relief,  gave  boots 
upon  a  large  scale,  with  little  enquiry  or  regard  to  family 
conditions.  It  was  soon  conclusively  proved  that  many 
parents  kept  their  children  back  from  school  in  order  to 
establish  a  claim  for  boots,  and  that  the  provision  of  boots 
for  the  child  often  only  meant  the  expenditure  of  so  much 
more  money  in  drink  by  the  parents. 

In  1880  the  Association  for  Promoting  Trained 
Nursing  in  Workhouse  Infirmaries  was  started  by  Miss 
Louisa  Twining  and  others,  and  strongly  supported  by 
the  Society.  In  the  same  year  a  special  committee  was 
formed  to  deal  with  convalescent  homes.  The  Society 
took  a  large  part  in  advising  as  to  the  administration 
of  Mr  Gardner's  bequest  for  the  blind.  Undeterred  by 
failure  in  earlier  years,  it  organised  a  deputation  to  the 
Home  Secretary  with  regard  to  fraudulent  charities. 
The  Provident  Medical  Association  was  started  as  a 
separate  society.  In  1881,  the  'Charities  Register  and 
Digest,'  a  work  involving  enormous  labour,  was  first 
compiled,  with  a  preface  by  Mr  Loch ;  this  is,  in  fact,  a 
manual  covering  the  whole  field  of  charitable  work.  It 
is  now  revised  and  issued  annually. 

In  1885  and  1886  there  was  a  set-back  in  trade,  and  a 
succession  of  hard  winters  ;  and  the  Society  was  engaged 
chiefly  in  considering  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with 
exceptional  distress.  Information  was  collected,  as  usual, 
through  the  district  committees ;  and  a  special  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  question.    That  committee 
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issued  a  report  with  suggestions,  which  have  since  been 
the  basis  of  the  Society's  policy  in  dealing  with  distress 
due  to  want  of  employment.  In  1886  the  fund  known  as 
the  Mansion  House  Fund  was  originated  at  the  Mansion 
House.  The  Society  protested  against  it  from  the  first, 
and  dissociated  itself  from  all  responsibility.  The  result 
of  that  fund  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  When  it  had 
once  become  inevitable,  however,  the  Society  did  not 
stand  aside,  but  endeavoured,  by  advising  decentralisation 
and  thorough  enquiry,  to  minimise  the  evil.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  its  advice  had  much  effect. 

The  year  1886  marks  also  the  launch  of  another  in- 
dependent society  from  15  Buckingham  Street.  For 
some  time  past  Mr  Allen  Graham  had  been  organising 
the  visiting,  through  district  committees  of  the  Society,  of 
sick  and  crippled  children  at  their  homes  after  leaving 
hospitals.  By  1 886  the  work  had  attained  such  proportions 
that  it  required  an  independent  organisation ;  and  the 
Invalid  Children's  Aid  Association  started  its  career.  In 
1887  and  1888  we  find  the  subject  of  farm  colonies 
under  discussion  by  the  council.  Elaborate  reports  upon 
foreign  labour  colonies  were  presented  by  Mr  Willink,  a 
member  of  the  Society.  About  the  same  time  the  Society 
memorialised  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  subject  of 
poor-law  and  charity  in  a  paper  drawn  up  by  Mr  Macka}\ 

In  1889  a  special  meeting,  with  Lord  Hobhouse  in 
the  chair,  was  held  to  consider  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  the  previous  year,  with  special  regard  to  its 
probable  effect  upon  questions  coming  within  the  scope  of 
the  Society.  From  that  time  forward  special  meetings  of 
the  council  have  become  an  increasingly  important  feature 
of  the  propagandist  and  educational  work  of  the  Society, 
and  have  obtained  an  established  position  and  large  and 
regfular  audiences.  In  the  same  year  the  Society  again 
attacked  the  question  of  the  better  organisation  of  medical 
relief  by  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  upon  the  subject. 

About  the  same  time  a  special  committee  drew  up  a 
report  upon  the  '  Audit  of  Charitable  Institutions '  (for 
which  Messrs  Van  de  Linde,  the  well-known  accountants, 
were  largely  responsible),  and  circulated  it  to  all  leading 
charities.  Special  committees  also  considered  the  question 
of  shelters  and  the  houseless  poor,  and  that  of  better 
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provision  for  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic.  The 
report  of  the  latter  committee  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Feeble- 
minded, and  to  the  institution  of  farm  colonies  for  the 
epileptic  at  Chalfont  St  Giles  and  elsewhere.  But  the 
Society  urged  at  the  same  time,  and  still  continues  to  urge, 
that  better  provision  should  be  made  by  the  State  for 
those  unfortunate  classes  of  the  community  who  are 
neither  sane  nor  insane,  neither  physically  fit  nor  yet 
entirely  physically  unfit.  The  special  committee  upon 
•shelters  and  the  houseless  poor,  reported  in  1891 ;  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  form  a  council  representative  of 
the  various  existing  charities  of  that  description.  The 
attempt  was  unsuccessful. 

In  1891  Mr  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army  put  forward 
his  scheme,  the  details  of  which  were  set  out  in  '  Darkest 
England,  and  the  Way  Out.'  The  Society  was  of  course 
asked  for  its  opinion  concerning  it.  It  carefully  examined 
the  scheme,  and  reported  that  it  dissented  for  many 
reasons.  In  the  first  place  all  experience  had  gone  to 
show  that  large  centralised  and  widely-advertised  schemes 
such  as  that  of  Mr  Booth  are  predestined  to  failure  as  a 
core  for  poverty.  Then  again  there  was  already  a  large 
provision,  both  civic  and  philanthropic,  for  the  very 
classes  of  i)oor  with  whom  Mr  Booth  proposed  to  deal ; 
and  the  creation  of  a  vast  new  machinery,  without  regard 
to  that  already  existing,  was  the  surest  way  of  increasing 
the  numbers  of  the  classes  in  question.  The  real  remedy 
was  to  be  found  rather  in  the  *  concentration  and  organ- 
isation of  existing  charitable  forces.'  Mr  Booth's  scheme 
has  now  been  in  operation  for  over  fifteen  years.  Vast 
sums  of  money  have  been  spent ;  but  it  has  not  brought 
us  nearer  *  the  way  out '  of  darkest  England. 

In   1891   the   Society  appointed   its   provincial   sub- 
committee as  a  standing  committee,  with  the  object  of 
extending  and  bringing  into  line  charity  organisation 
work  in  the  provinces.    This  branch  of  its  work  has  from 
the  first  been  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Charity  organisation  ^societies  had  been  started  in  Scot- 
land and  some  important  towns  in  England  almost  as  soon 
aa  in  London.     Quite  early,  too,  the  scheme  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  has  thriven  in  America.     A  little  later  we 
find  it  in  Melbourne  and  other  important  Australian 
Vol,  206.— iVb.  410.  F 
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towns.  In  the  United  Kingdom  most  towns  of  any  size 
or  importance  have  a  Charity  Organisation  Sociiety,  or  its 
equivalent,  in  correspondence  with  the  central  Society ; 
and  there  are  now  some  one  hundred  ot  these  societies  in 
correspondence  with  the  provincial  suboonmiittee* 

Naturally  many  of  these  societies,  though  bearing  the 
same  name,  differ  widely  in  their  methods,  and  even  in 
their  interpretation  of  principles*  The  provincial  sub- 
committee is  endeavouring,  by  annual  conf erences^  by 
correspondence,  by  interchauage  of  workers,  to  faring  them 
into  line  with  one  another.  It  also  helps  with  advice  as 
to  the  formation  of  new  societies,  and  distributes  a  large 
amount  of  literature.  All  these  societies  have  the  com- 
mon object  of  improving  the  administration  of  relief,  and 
of  promoting  wise  methods  of  helping  the  poor.  They  are 
gradually  building  up  a  body  of  opinion  upon  the  subject 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 
On  the  Continent  the  growth  of  charity  organisation  has 
been  slower ;  but  of  late  years  the  subject  has  been  re- 
peatedly discussed  at  international  congresses,  and  many 
foreign  visitors  have  come  to  study  English  methods. 

In  1894  the  Parish  Council  Bill  was  introduced,  in  the 
last  days  of  a  Liberal  Government.  The  Society  strongly 
urged  the  omission  of  the  poor-law  clauses  from:  the 
Bill;  and  an  amendment  to  that  effect  dealing  with 
London  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords.'  The 
Government,  however,  refused  to  accept  the  amendinent ; 
and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  we  find  a  recrudescence  of 
pauperism  in  London  rivalling  that  of  the  sixties.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  then  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  stated  in  reply  to  those  who  viewed  the 
change  in  the  law  with  alarm  that  he  relied  upon  the 
central  control  to  prevent  lax  administration.  At  the 
end  of  ten  years  we  see  in  places  like  Poplar  and  West 
Ham  what  that  central  control  is  worth.  When  the  Act 
was  passed  the  Society  published  an  *  Address  to  Electors,' 
pointing  out  the  danger  it  anticipated ;  but  that  address 
could  do  little  to  arrest  the  forces  set  in  motion. 

In  the  early  nineties  there  were  several  hard  winters. 
The  question  of  exceptional  distress  was  once  more 
constantly  before  the  Society;  and  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  which  had  dealt  with  the  subject  some 
ten  years  before  was  again  revised  and  circulated*    That 
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report  deprecated  the  formation  of  central  funds,  and 
advocated  the  strengthening  of  existing  charities,  and 
the  dealing  with  distress  from  want  of  employment  case 
by  case  rather  than  in  masses* 

The  Society  had,  as  already  stated,  set  itself  from  the 
first  to  promote  the  organisation  of  medical  charity,  and 
especially  that  of  the  out-patient  departments  at  the 
hospitals.  In  1891,  more  than  twenty  years  after  it  put 
its  hand  to  the  work,  the  first  step  forwards  was  taken 
by  the  Boyal  Eree  Hospital,  which  appointed  an  almoner 
for  its  outrpatient  department  in  conjunction  with  the 
Society,  the  Society  beetring,  at  first,  half  the  cost;  The 
duty  of  the  almoner  was  to  make  enquiry  as  td  the 
circumstances  of  the  applicant  for  free  medical  relief,  and 
also  to  deal  with  the  numerous  cases  in  which  something 
more  than  medical  relief  was  required.  Since  then 
several  of  the  larger  hospitals  have  followed  suit ;  and  a 
real  advance  has  been  made  in  the  direction  desired  by 
the  Society.  Again,  the  Society  has  advocated  for  many 
years  the  formation  of  a  central  hospital  board.  The 
good  work  already  done  by  the  committee  of  King 
Edward's  Hospital  Fund  is  sufficient  proof  that  such 
a  body  can  materially  improve  the  administration  of 
hospital  relief. 

The  Society  has  always  regarded  the  promotion  of 
thrift  €ks  a  most  important  part  of  its  work.  In  the 
earlier  numbers  of  the  *  Reporter '  we  find  frequent  ad- 
vertisements of  the  Provident  S^nowledge  Society,  of 
which  Mr  (now  Sir)  G.  C.  T.  Bartley  was  the  founder  and 
organiser ;  and  the  subject  of  thrift  was  constantly  before 
the  council.  In  1891  a  special  committee  upon  insurance 
and  saving  published  a  useful  handbook.  In  1898  a 
special  committee  was  formed  to  promote  the  founda- 
tion of  collecting  savings-banks.  It  was  argued  that,  if 
such  commercial  societies  as  the  Prudential  and  others 
could,  through  paid  agents,  collect  enormous  sums  from 
the  working  classes,  a  large  proportion  of  which  went  to 
the  benefit  of  shareholders  and  the  payment  of  collectors, 
it  might  be  possible,  by  the  employment  of  voluntary 
collectors,  to  retain  these  profits  and  disbursements  for 
the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  themselves.  At  the 
present  moment  there  are  a  large  number  of  these  col- 
lecting  savings-banks  in  operation. 

F  2 
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The  Society  has  always  attached  especial  importance 
to  the  Friendly  Society  movement  as  a  method  of  industrial 
insurance  which  is  congenial  to  working-men  themselves, 
and  one  through  which  they  may  hope  to  work  out  their 
own  independence.  The  district  committees  have  there- 
fore all  along  been  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
support  the  Friendly  Societies  in  their  respective  districts. 
Many  members  of  these  committees  have  joined  Friendly 
Societies  themselves  in  order  to  work  with  them  from 
within.  Thrift  subcommittees  in  many  parts  of  London 
are  trying  to  promote  the  movement  amongst  boys 
leaving  elementary  schools.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  school  teachers  and  managers, 
with  very  encouraging  results.  In  some  cases  juvenile 
Friendly  Societies  have  been  formed  in  connexion  with 
Board-schools.  The  whole  work  is  now  gradually  being 
co-ordinated  by  the  central  thrift  committee. 

Another  branch  of  work  which  has  been  taken  up 
in  connexion  with  this  is  that  of  endeavouring  to  get 
children  leaving  school  into  skilled  employment,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  become  oflBce  boys,  van  boys,  errand 
boys,  and  the  like.  Experience  shows  that  distress  from 
want  of  employment  is  chiefly  acute  amongst  those  who 
have  no  '  trade  in  their  hands ' ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
much  might  be  done  by  social  workers  to  remedy  this. 
Several  district  committees  are  now  endeavouring  to 
organise  work  of  this  kind,  and  especially  the  revival  of 
apprenticeship,  in  their  localities.  The  effort  has  met 
with  a  very  cordial  reception  from  school  teachers. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  experience 
gained  by  the  Society  in  the  methods  of  assisting  school 
children  in  connexion  with  Mr  Peek's  gift,  which  was 
discontinued  in  1884.  Later  the  pressure  for  free  meals 
for  school  children  became  acute ;  and  in  1891  the  Society 
resolved  to  institute  experiments^  in  selected  poor  schools 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  (1)  the  extent  of  the  need, 
(2)  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  it.  Accordingly  two 
or  three  schools  were  picked  out  for  their  poverty ;  and 
careful  enquiries  were  made  in  all  cases  in  which  children 
were  alleged  to  come  to  school  insufficiently  fed.  The 
result  of  the  enquiry  went  to  show  that  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  want  of  food  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  child  was  extremely  small, 
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and  that  the  cause  of  the  evil  was  much  more  deeply- 
seated.  More  recent  experiments  have  over  and  over 
again  confirmed  that  conclusion.  It  has  appeared  plain 
that,  so  far  as  the  question  is  one  of  food,  it  can  be  suffi- 
ciently met  by  voluntary  means. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  agfitation  for 
old-age  pensions  grew  in  strength ;  and  from  1899  onwards 
there  were  numerous  Bills  concerning  them  before  Par- 
liament. The  Society,  according  to  its  practice,  called 
together  a  special  conmiittee  of  leading  actuaries,  mem- 
bers of  Friendly  Societies,  poor-law  administrators,  and 
other  experts,  whose  duty  it  was  to  review  the  Bills 
before  Parliament,  and  to  report.  That  committee 
published  a  series  of  papers  upon  the  subject  which  it 
circulated  to  aU  members  of  Parliament  and  many  besides ; 
and  it  eventually  issued  these  papers  in  a  small  volume. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  the  Society  was 
instrumental  in  preventing  hasty  legislation.  Later  the 
Society  strongly  opposed  the  •  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly 
Societies)  Bill,'  which  it  regarded  as  a  blow  struck  at 
the  independence  of  the  best  class  of  working-man.  The 
Society  was  unsuccessful  in  its  opposition  ;  but  it  seems 
likely  that  the  Act  in  question  will  remain  a  dead  letter. 

The  sudden  outbreak  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  found 
the  military  charities  unprepared  to  bear  the*  strain  of 
the  administration  of  the  large  sums  subscribed  by  the 
public  for  the  assistance  of  the  wives  and  families  of  the 
men  who  went  to  the  front.  The  Society  at  once  offered 
the  services  of  its  organisation  ;  and  its  offer  was  accepted. 
The  brunt  of  the  work  fell  for  some  time  chiefly  upon 
the  district  committees  of  the  Society  in  many  parts  of 
London ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  work  continued 
to  be  done  by  members  of  the  Society  down  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  Without  such  aid  there  might  have  been 
a  serious  breakdown.  The  Society  also  took  a  large 
part  in  assisting  men  discharged  after  the  war. 

An  important  recent  development  of  the  work  of  the 
Society  has  been  the  formation  of  the  City  council  for 
the  organisation  of  charity  in  the  City,  of  which  the 
present  Lord  Lichfield  is  vice-chairman,  and  which  has 
already  had  marked  effects  in  improving  the  administra- 
tion of  several  City  charities*  Among  the  recent  phases 
of  the  orgamsing  work  of  the  district  committees  may  be 
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mentioned  the  formation  of  Public  Health  Societies  in 
Hampstead  and  Westminster,  and  of  social  workers' 
associations  in  Finsbury,  Stepney,  and  elsewhere.  These, 
though  independent  organisations,  owe  their  origin  to 
various  members  of  the  Society,  and  are  intended  to  bring 
about  better  co-operation  between  social  workers  in  the 
various  areas. 

It  only  remains  to  recall  the  names  of  some  of  those 
who  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  building  up  of  the 
Society.  Lord  Lichfield  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  have 
already  been  mentioned  as  towers  of  strength  in  the 
earlier  years.  But  in  reading  the  old  records  we  find 
the  names  of  many  others  scarcely  less  prominent.  Mr 
Charles  Bosanquet,  for  example,  and  Mr  Ribton  Turner 
played  the  chief  part  in  the  internal  organisation  of  the 
Society.  Mr  Alsager  Hay  Hill  worked  for  it  till  his 
health  broke  down.  In  1875  the  Society  had  the  singular 
good  fortune  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr  C.  S.  Loch 
as  its  secretary.  So  great  has  been  the  effect  of  his 
personality  upon  every  branch  of  its  work  that  it  is 
difficult  to  think  of  one  without  the  other.  It  would  bo 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  his 
genius,  courage,  and  patience  have  imposed  upon  the 
Society  as  well  as  upon  the  public,  although  it  has  not 
yet  received  general  recognition.  Mr  Loch  came  to  the 
Society  fresh  from  Balliol,  and  brought  with  him  some 
men  of  his  own  time,  notably  Mr  Arthur  Dunn  Gardner 
and  Mr  T.  Gage  Gardiner,  who  became  the  nucleus  of 
a  second  generation  of  active  charity  organisers.  Both 
these  passed  away  in  the  prime  of  life;  and  probably 
few,  even  within  the  Society  itself,  are  aware  how  much 
it  owes  them. 

For  many  years  past  it  has  been  becoming  more  and 
more  clear  that  the  work  of  the  Society  will  never  make 
any  progress  proportionate  to  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
it  unless  it  can  create  a  definite  public  opinion  upon  the 
subjects  with  which  it  deals.  For  that  reason  increasing 
attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  to  what  may  be 
called  its  educational  work.  For  the  last  thirty-five  years 
the  district  committees  have  been  centres  for  the  study 
of  practical  sociology  for  all  who  care  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportimity.    But  it  has  been  gradually  perceived 
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that  lAore  tban  this  is  necessary,  and  that  a  definite 
attempt  lawat  be  made  to  attract  students  to  an  organised 
system  of  study.  It  is  to  this  end  that,  some  four  years 
ago,  the  lecture  system  of  the  Society  was  reorganised 
mider  a  new  name  as  the  *  School  of  Sociology,'  with  a 
director  of  studies  and  a  regular  curriculum.  The  school 
is  experimental  and  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  it  has  already 
attraeted  immerous  students.  Its  specific  feature,  differ- 
entiating, it  from  other  educational  bodies,  is  that  it 
combines  social  economic  stvuiy  with  demonstration  in 
fwaustioal  work  upon  district  committees.  It  is  believed 
dat  the  training  of  social  workers  is  one  of  the  most 
proesing  (jiiestians  of  the  day. 

.  It  Is  perhaps  hardly  enough  known  that  the  Society 
has  at  its  disposal  a  mass  of  information  of  a  kind  which 
is  qpiite  urnqne.  Each  of  its  fotrty  district  committees  in 
London  possesses  carefully  preserved  records  of  from  5000 
to  16,000  cases  of  distress^  which  they  have  dealt  with 
during^  thirty  and  more  years.  The  evidence  upon  these 
cases  is  the  testimony  of  almonexs  visiting  the  poor  in 
•their  hosmes^  and  having  personal  knowledge  of  the  life  of 
the  district;  The  facts  relative  to  the  cases  have,  so  far  as 
possible,  been  verified,  and  the  results  of  the  attempts  to 
assist  them  carefully  watched  and  recorded.  The  know- 
ledge gained  in  this  way  is  continuous,  and  is  passed  from 
one  generation  of  workers  to  another;  and  the  knowledge 
of  one  committee  is  the  common  property  of  the  whole 
43oeie^.  <  The  council  have  from  the  beginning  been 
gatkering  and  sifting,  studying  and  placing  on  record, 
the  sum  of  their  experience. 

The  ctifieulties  which  the  Society  has  met  with  in  its 
educational  work  are  mainly  two.  The  first  is  that  of 
indueing  the  public  to  consider  the  matter  seriously  at 
all,  or  to  believe  there  is  anything  in  it  which  cannot  be 
settled  by.  rule  of  thumb.  The  second  is  that  there  are 
many  people,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  all  respect, 
who  refuse  to  accept  its  teaching,  and  especially  that 
with,  regard  to  .the  limitation  of  action  by  the  State. 
That  is,  of  coarse,  a  perfectly  fair  position,  and  one  which 
the  SodBty  must  face.  It  lays  no  claim  to  infallibility. 
There  is  this  to  be  said,  however,  tiiat  most  of  those  who 
dtsseat  from  it  upon  these  grounds  do  not  say  that  its 
Jndgmente  are  wrong,  but  only  that  they  are  not  final 
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or  eternal ;  of  course  the  Society  has  never  made  any 
such  claim.  The  real  gravamen  of'  the  charge  is  that  it 
has  opposed  State  pensions,  and  State  provision  of  work 
for  the  unemployed.  Again,  the  great  majority  of  the 
'  objectors  upon  these  grounds  have  never  been  through 
the  routine  work  of  the  Society,  and  have  never  watched 
the  effect  of  State  action  upon  individual  cases  over  a 
lengthened  period.  Yet  it  is  only  personal  work  of 
this  kind  which  supplies  the  experience  and  knowledge 
requisite  for  forming  an  opinion. 

Last  year  the  Society  vigorously  but  ineffectually  op- 
posed the  *  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,'  which  it  beUeves 
to  be  the  surrender  of  a  vital  principle  in  the  reformed 
poor-law,  and  a  recognition  by  the  State  that  it  is  its 
duty  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  denied  that  this  is  the  intention  of  the  Act, 
and  the  Act  has  been  defended  upon  the  ground  that  it  is 
*  only  a  little  one ' ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
poor-law  administration  a  door  which  is  partly  opened  is 
soon  forced  open  to  its  widest  extent,  and  that  the  Act 
has  partly  opened  a  door  which  had  been  closed  for  more 
than  seventy  years.  No  one  is  better  aware  than  ihe 
Society  of  the  evils  of  distress  from  want  of  employment, 
which  it  has  been  dealing  with,  off  and  on,  for  more  than 
a  generation.  It  does  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  legislation  of  this  kind,  but 
rather  in  the  expansion  of  trade,  unhampered  by  the 
enormous  burden  of  rates,  in  the  greater  industrial  e£Sl- 
ciency  and  personal  responsibility  of  the  individual  work- 
man, and  in  the  better  organisation  of  unskilled  labour. 

In  view  of  the  fact — ^universally  admitted — that  the 
crux  of  the  unemployed  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the 
mass  of  unskilled  and  casual  labour,  the  Society  attaches 
the  greatest  importance  to  this  last  question.  As  a  Qon- 
tribution  towards  its  solution  it  has  recently  appointed  a 
special  committee,  with  a  wide  reference,  to  enquire  into 
the  conditions  of  the  engagement  of  unskilled  labofur. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  London  Dock  companies 
have,  by  the  reorganisation  of  their  system  in  1892,  very 
largely  'decasualised*  their  labour;  and  that  Che  result 
has  been  satisfactory  both  to. employers  and  employed. 
There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  labour  should 
not  be  similarly  *  decasualised '  in  other  industries. 
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The  enquiry  work  of  the  Society — the  '  review  of  chari- 
ties'  and  investigation  of  hegging  appeals — described  as 
part  of  its  programme  in  1874,  is  perhaps  better  known 
to  the  public  than  any  of  its  other  activities,  and  is  widely 
utilised  by  many  of  those  who  are  most  exposed  to  begging 
appeals.  Still  it  is  remarkable  how  large  a  proportion  of 
those  "who  give  money  to  strangers  still  refuse  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  services.  No  one  now  need  give  without 
enquiry  on  the  ground  that  there  are  no  means  of  enquiry ; 
yet  many  continue  to  do  so.  There  are  even  those  who 
give  to  people  whom  they  know  to  be  impostors.  They 
fail  to  see  that  gifts  of  this  kind  are  a  poison  to  the 
recipient,  body  and  soul;  and  that  they  are  pro  tanto 
subtracted  from  the  help  of  cases  in  which  monetary 
relief  can  be  of  real  use. 

We  have  now  briefly  described  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant work  of  the  Society,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give 
here  any  adequate  conception  of  its  extent.  Most  of  it 
is  unseen,  much  is  unknown.  Nothing  has  been  said  of 
some  1100  almoners  and  others  who  are  working  upon  its 
behalf  in  all  parts  of  London,  endeavouring  by  precept 
and  example  to  raise  the  standard  of  charitable  work. 
Yet  it  is  upon  their  action  that  the  foundations  of  the 
Society  are  laid.  Though  it  makes  no  claim  to  be  a  relief 
society,  and  has,  in  fact,  always  protested  against  the 
suggestion  that  its  claims  to  public  support  are  based 
upon  such  a  contention,  yet,  in  fact,  it  raises  and  ad- 
ministers from  30,000Z.  to  40,000Z.  a  year  in  relief,  the 
labour  of  raising  which  is  of  itself  enormous.  It  is  still 
more  dif&cult  to  gauge  the  effect  that  it  has  had  upon 
public  opinion.  Yet  there  are  signs  of  this  on  all  sides. 
Even  the  fraudulent  charity-monger  now  baits  his  hook 
with  charity  organisation  phrases. 

No  one  is  better  aware  than  charity  organisers  them- 
selves that,  though  something  has  been  done,  it  is  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  what  remains  to  be  done. 
They  are  fully  conscious  that  they  have  failed  in  much, 
and  that  there  is  yet  much  which  they  have  not  even 
attempted.  They  are  aware  that  the  Society  is  widely 
disliked,  and  that  its  unpopularity  interferes  with  its 
powers  of  usefulness.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this. 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  took  the  chair  at  the  annual 
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meeting  in  1875,  said  that  he  had  received  numerous 
letters  of  protest,  amongst  them  one  telling  him  *  that  all 
his  past  fame  had  gone  to  the  dogs,  and  that  he  had 
become  a  shrivelled  specimen  of  bygone  benevolence/ 
Later  another  chairman  of  an  annual  meeting  read  a 
number  of  similar  letters.  In  1884  a  determined  attempt 
was  made  to  break  up  the  annual  meeting  by  means  of 
forged  admission  cards.  Eminent  clergy  were  preaching 
violent  sermons  against  the  Society  so  far  back  as  1886. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that,  with  few  exceptions,  it  has 
had  no  friends  in  the  press.  Public  men. of  all  parties 
and  professions  have,  especially  of  late  years,  treated  it 
with  marked  ooolness.  And  yet  it  has  been,  and  is, 
constantly  consulted  by  various  public  departments,  and 
still  remains  in  many  respects  *  the  eye  of  the  Legislature.* 
Its  assistance  has  been  found  to  be  essential  in  every 
public  enquiry  with  regard  to  questions  affecting  the 
poor.  Newspai>ers  oonsidt  it  with  regard  to  the  publica- 
tion of  charitable  appeals,  and  are  not  backward  in  asking 
for  interviews  for  the  purpose  of  copy.  In  fact,  the  general 
position  with  regard  to  the  Society  is  that  it  is  widely 
abused  and  still  more  widely  used. 

Charity  organisers  like  unpopularity  no  more  than 
other  people ;  and  they  perhaps  feel  that,  as  they  are 
undertaking  extremely  difficult  work,  the  need  for  which 
is  acknowledged  by  every  one,  and  as  they  are  the  only 
I>eople  who  are  even  attempting  it,  they  are  entitled  to 
more  generous  treatment.  Possibly,  however,  there  is 
no  help-f  or  it.  The  Society  is  bound  to  criticise  if  it  does 
its  duty;  and  critics  are  never  much  loved.  As  the 
adviser  of  the  charitable  public,  it  considers  it  its  duty  to 
demand  a  high  standard  in  charitable  work.  But  this 
brings  it  into  constant  collision  with  all.  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  people,  many  of  them  i>ersonally  admirable,  but 
inclined  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  defects  in  the  charities 
,witb  which  they  are  themselves  associated,  defects  which 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  remedy.  Again,  its  necessary 
advocacy  of  economic  principles  is  distasteful  to  a  large 
section  of  the  charitable  public  Speaking  generally,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Society  can  ever  be  popular  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word.  But  a  large .  amount 
of  the  dislike  with  which  it  is  regarded  is  due  to  mis- 
understanding ;  and  that,  at  least,  it  hopes  some  day  to 
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remove.  Yet  in  spite  of  apparent  failure,  open  rebuffs, 
misrepresentation,  disregard,  charity  organisers  believe 
that  they  can  see  signs  that  their  work  is  making  head- 
way, even  in  an  ag^  when  all  the  omens  are  against  it. 

The  Society  is  constantly  denounced  as  being  *  nega- 
tive.* One  who  has  watched  its  work  from  outside  has 
summarised  its  positive  objects  as  follows  : — 

•To  endeavour  by  every  means^  by  personal  action,  by  in- 
struction and  advice,  by  political  action,  and  by  protection 
from  fraud,  to  improve  the  position  and  raise  the  standard  of 
living  amongst  the  poor,  and  to  preserve  their  independence. 
To  teach  the  benevolent  by  practical  example  that  charity,  to 
be  useful,  must  be  painstaking,  self-denying,  self-effacing,  and 
scientific.  To  teach  the  poor  to  refuse  all  charity  which  saps, 
or  tends  to  sap,  their  self-respect,  and  to  make  it  clear  that 
poverty  is  absolutely  distinct  from  pauperism  ...  To  stimu- 
late charity,  and  to  direct  it  towards  the  helpable,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  waste  and  abuse.' 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Society  that  it  '  holds  a  brief 
for  the  independence  of  the  poor';  and  most  of  its 
activities  may  be  gauged  by  that  test.  For  the  bulk  of 
the  population  it  claims  nothing  less,  and  will  be  satisfied 
with  none  of  the  make-believes  which  have  been  put 
forward  of  late  years,  because  it  believes  that  real  inde- 
pendence for  the  mass  of  the  people  is  a  condition  by 
which  A  nation  must  stand  or  f alL  At  the  same  time  it 
recognises  to  the  full  that  in  every  community  there 
must  be  a  measure  of  dependence  which  is  inevitable; 
and  it  veelcomes  the  fact  that  there  is  everywhere  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  strong  to  help  the  weak.  For  depend- 
ence of  that  sort  it  claims  the  whole  force  of  a  charity 
which  is  none  the  less  Christian  because  it  is  guided  by 
thought  and  intelligence. 

In  its  early  days  the  Society  was  described  as  a 
'volunteer  service  equal  in  work  and  usefulness  to  a 
Government  Department.*  Thirty-five  years  have  gone 
by,  and  it  can  say  that  it  has  conscientiously  endeavoured 
to  maintain  that  standard.  But  of  late  years  there  has 
been  a  change  in  public  opinion  which  has  been  adverse 
to  its  growth  and  development.  It  has  fallen  to  some 
extent  under  a  ban  because  it  has  been  unable  to  accept 
the  modem  doctrines  of  State  socialism;  and  at  the 
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present  moment  it  has  great  need  of  new  workers  and 
fresh  blood.  A  few  years  ago  most  young  men  who  came 
up  from  the  universities  to  social  work  in  London  joined 
Charity  Organisation  committees  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  order  to  learn  their  work.  Now  it  would  be 
hardly  unfair  to  say  that  they  come  up  from  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  with  their  minds  made  up  upon  social  ques- 
tions, and  that  they  consider  the  teaching  of  the  Society 
as  antiquated  and  obsolete.  This  may  be  right  or  it 
may  be  wrong,  but  it  seriously  affects  the  position  of  the 
Society..  Again,  as  it  has  been  tersely  put,  there  has  been 
of  late  years  *  a  slump  in  philanthropy  * — not  perhaps  in 
the  philanthropy  which  gives  money,  but  in  the  phil- 
anthropy preached  by  Denison  and  his  contemporaries, 
which  gives  time  and  personal  effort.  The  late  Duke 
of  Westminster,  a  constant  friend,  and  at  one  time  an 
active  worker  for  the  Society,  spoke  many  years  ago  at 
a  meeting  over  which  he  presided  of  the  'noble  work 
done  for  the  Society  by  the  young  officers  of  the  Guards.' 
There  are  no  young  officers  of  the  Guards  now  working 
for  the  Society.  Others,  again,  drifted  into  the  Society 
because  they  had  spare  time  on  their  hands,  but  eventu- 
ally became  keenly  interested  and  valuable  workers. 
Now  all  that  has  changed.  Golf  and  other  amuse- 
ments monopolise  the  time  of  men  who  have  leisure ; 
and  the  Society  sees  them  no  more.  Meanwhile  the 
need  for  charity  organisation  work  is  greater  than  it  has 
ever  been  before.  If  any  one  who  reads  this  summary 
considers  that  the  work  is  worth  doing,  he  will  find 
plenty  of  scope  for  his  energies,  and  will  at  the  same  time 
acquire  a  fresh  interest  in  life. 
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Art.  IV.— RtrSKIN  AND  THE  GOTHIC  REVIVAL. 

1.  The  Beginnings  of  the  English  Romantic  Movement    By 
W.  J.  Phelps.    Boston,  U.S.A. :  Ginn,  1899. 

2.  Modem  Painters;  The  Stones  of  Venice;  The  Seven  Lamps 
of  Architecture,  and  other  works.    By  John  Ruskin. 

It  is  common  to  date  the  birth  of  the  Gothic  revival  from 
the  building  of  Horace  Walpole's  famous  temple  of  bric- 
ji-brac  at  Strawberry  Hill  in  1750.  Certainly,  in  that  case, 
no  new-bom  child  ever  presented  in  its  puckered  features 
a  more  grotesque  travesty  of  the  future  countenance  of 
the  *man'  it  was  to  father.  That  cockney  palace,  sub- 
stantial as  a  stage-castle,  and  harmonious  as  a  thriving 
furniture-shop,  can  hardly  be  denied  to  have  shown  the 
way  towards  all  that  England  has  since  achieved  in 
Gothic ;  but  its  light  was  derived  from  sources  very  unlike 
the  '  seven  lamps '  of  Buskin's  Gothic  shrine,  every  one  of 
which  would  have  instantly  gone  out  in  its  atmosphere 
of  cheap  dilettantism  and  facile  vagary.  Horace  Walpole 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  happy  persons  whose  whims, 
or  '  sports,'  become  the  starting-point  of  new  species ;  per- 
sons upon  whom  Darwin  has  conferred  an  unforeseen  im- 
portance. His  action  was  casual  enough ;  but  the  social  and 
psychological  conditions  of  the  time  tended  on  the  whole 
to  ensure  the  continued  existence  of  the  Gothic  species, 
when  once  the  Horatian  vagary  had  g^ven  it  the  start. 

England,  in  1750,  still  recognised  the  authority,  in 

arts  and  letters,  of  that  Roman  Renascence  upon  which 

Ruskin  was  to  pronounce  so  stem  an  anathema.     "Jiut 

that  authority  was,  nevertheless,  being  steadily  sapped. 

At  countless  points  the  limitations  of  the  Roman  or 

'  Augustan '  ideal  were  becoming  apparent.    No  one  could 

yet  have  produced,  but  many  would  have  echoed,  those 

incisive  formulas  in  which  the  author  of  *  Stones  of  Venice ' 

denounced  its  *  despotic  intellectuality,'  its  '  metropolitan 

exeJusiveness,'  its  '  pride  of  science '  and  '  pride  of  state,'  * 

Some,  remembering  how  '  reason '  appears  to  be  for  Pope 

the  cardinal  test  of  poetry,  would  already  have  compre- 

.iiended  that  other  peremptory  Ruskinian  utterance,  which 

declared  the  *  grand  mistake '  of  the  Augustans  to  lie  in 

supposing  *  that  science  and  art  were  the  same  things, 

I I  ■     ■  -       -  I        ■ — I — 1 ' — — ■ — — — - — - — "*- — 

*  'Stones  of  Veaice,*  iii,  86. 
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and  that  to  advance  in  the  one  was  necessarily  to  perfect 
the  other ' ;  they  would  have  averred,  as  decisively  as  he, 
that  the  Renascence,  in  art  and  letters  alike,  had  no  re- 
sponse for  the  needs  of  the  unlearned,  of  sunple  folks,  of 
the  child,  the  mystic,  the  poet. 

St  Francis  would  have  felt  alien  in  St  Peter's,  George 
Fox  hardly  less  so  in  St  Paul's ;  and  to  William  Morris,  a 
spiritual  kinsman,  despite  obvious  differences,  of  both, 
the  great  mother-church  of  Christendom  appeared  the 
very  type  of  pride  and  tyrauny,  of  all  that  crushes  out 
the  love  of  art  in  simple  people,  and  makes  art  a  toy  of 
little  estimation  for  the  idle  hours  of  the  rich  and  culti- 
vated. To  have  no  l^helter  for  such  spirits  is  a  flaw  which 
no  magnificence  can  quite  efface.  A  reception  hardly 
more  hospitable  would  have  awaited  them,  or  their  like, 
in  that  other  Renascence  palace  of  brilliantly  polished 
marble,  the  poetry  of  Pope.  He  would  have  pursued 
them  with  cracklings  of  arid  laughter  through  the  inter- 
minable gallery  of  the  'Dunciad.'  Distance  lends  its 
tender  enchantment  to  books  less  readily  than  it  does  to 
buildings.  St  Paul's  seen  against  a  stormy  sunset,  St 
Peter's  rising  pale  and  visionary  beyond  the  purple 
Campag^a  against  the  spectral  Alban  hills,  lose  their 
despotic  air,  and  blend  harmoniously  with  the  hushed 
tumult  of  the  city,  the  perennial  quiet  of  the  plain.  But 
even  the  passage  of  two  centuries  has  hardly  touched  the 
verse  of  Pope  with  any  other  or  more  mysterious  enchant- 
ment than  that  which  it  derives  from  the  miracles  of 
expression  continually  wrought  in  it  with  the  materials 
of  common-sense. 

An  open  revolt,  like  that  of  Horace  Walpole,  against 
the  despotism  of  the  classical  manner,  thus  naturally 
found  support  in  a  whole  congeries  of  vag^e  sentiments 
and  emotions,  whose  aid  was  none  the  less  effective  that 
their  precise  connexion  with  the  use  of  pinnacles  and 
pointed  arches  was  by  no  means  clear.  At  the  same  time, 
the  intellectual  and  moral  forces  which  ultimately  made 
for  Gothic  were  far  from  being  all  present,  even  in  the 
germ,  in  the  middle  of  the  English  eighteenth  century. 
Nothing  like  Gk>thic  principle  was  as  yet  even  approxi- 
mately formulated.  But  two  distinct  kinds  of  sensibility 
were  already  widely  diffused  which  helped  to  create  the  dis* 
position  to  which  Gothic  appeals — ^the  taste  for  the  unde« 
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fined  and  the  taste  for  the  irregular ;  or,  in  terms  which 
have  more  application  to  art,  the  feeling  for  the  mysterious 
and  the  feeling  for  the  picturesque.  Milton,  who  is  in  so 
many  vrays  the  great  master  and  well-head  of  the  English 
romantic  movement,  sounded  hoth  notes  in  the  *  H  Pen- 
seroso  *  and  *  L' Allegro/  Ardent  classic  as  he  was,  he  first 
expressed  the  peculiarly  Gothic  charm  of 

'  The  high  embowed  roof 
With  antick  pillars  massy-proof. 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light.' 

The  sense  of  mystery  here  appears  as  an  attribute, 
almost  as  a  prerogative,  of  the  melancholy  man;  and 
nothing  in  Milton  was  so  contagious,  among  his  early 
dghteenth  century  admirers,  as  his  melancholy.  A  cult 
of  sadness  set  in,  less  robust  and  ingenious  than  the 
Elizabethan  melancholy  of  Jaques,  less  profound  than 
the  melancholy  of  Hamlet,  less  learned  and  anatomical 
than  the  melancholy  of  Burton,  but  capable  of  making 
rubicund  and  thriving  elderly  gentlemen  dwell  fondly  on 
the  charm  of  peaceful  hermitages  in  woodland  solitudes, 
of  the  herb  diet  and  the  hair  shirt,  of  ruined  towers  seen 
in  the  eery  light  of  dusk  or  the  moon,  and  of  the  quiet 
grave.  Edward  Young,  the  author  of  the '  Night  Thoughts,' 
was  a  restlessly  ambitious  cleric,  thirsting  for  worldly 
honours  and  social  success ;  hardly  a  poem  of  his  but  made 
a  calculated  bid  for  notice  and  preferment ;  yet  he  con- 
trived to  infuse  into  his  masterpiece  an  eloquence  of 
majestic,  monumental,  but  quite  inconsolable  grief  which, 
in  an  age  just  becoming  alive  to  the  charm  of  sensibility, 
sufficed  for  fame.  In  the  more  famous  'Elegy'  of  Gray  we 
see  how  easy  was  the  transition  from  the  elegiac  mood 
to  the  churchyard,  where,  in  the  gathering  darkness,  to 
the  sound  of  the  far-off  curfew  and  the  moping  owl,  it 
might  be  securely  indulged.  But  from  the  churchyard 
the  passage  was  equally  easy  to  the  chiu'ch;  and  the 
church — ^being  in  England,  and  with  moping  owl  and  ivy- 
mantled  tower — ^was  bound  to  be  Gothic.  Hence  the 
association  which  had,  before  the  middle  of  the  century, 
set  in  between  Gothic  style  and  churchyard  sentiment, 
notwithstanding  the  peculiar  tenacity  with  which  the 
Teiy  worst  fashions  of  the  decadent  Benascence  retained 
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their  hold  upon  the  funereal  monument.  Thus  we  find 
in  Joseph  War  ton's  *Ode  to  Fancy,'  published  in  1746, 
four  years  before  Strawberry  Hill  was  begun,  the  notable 
appeal  to  Fancy  to  join  the  poet,  who  is  accompanied,  it 
need  not  be  said,  by  '  the  matron  Melancholy ' ;  and  with 
silent  footsteps  to  go 

'  To  chamels,  and  the  house  of  woe. 
To  Gothic  churches,  vaults  and  tombs. 
Where  each  sad  night  some  virgin  comes, 
With  throbbing  breast:  and  faded  cheek. 
Her  promls'd  bridegroom's  um  to  seek.' 

But  the  churchyard,  with  its  tombs  and  vaults,  was 
not  the  only  avenue  to  Gothic.  If  the  eighteenth-century 
churchyard  led  to  the  Gothic  church,  the  eighteenth- 
century  garden,  with  its  artificial  imitation  of  the  wildness 
of  nature,  led  as  appropriately  to  the  Gothic  mansion — an 
artificial  embodiment  of  wildness  in  stucco.  The  taste 
for  wild  scenery  has  subtle  affinities  with  the  taste  for 
Gothic  art,  which  in  the  author  of  '  Modem  Painters '  and 
*  Stones  of  Venice '  become  highly  striking  and  significant. 
But  historically  it  emerged  about  a  decade  earlier — an 
isolated  symptom  not  at  once  fulfilled.  Gray,  for  instance, 
whose  famous  sentences  on  the  Grande  Chartreuse  in 
1739  strike  the  first  decisive  note  of  joy  in  the  savage 
grandeur  of  the  Alps,  still  judged  architecture  like 
Palladio  or  Inigo  Jones.  In  one  and  the  same  letter  to 
West,  dated  November  16,  1739,  this  peculiarity  of  his 
mental  stratification  is  neatly  exposed.  *  Not  a  precipice, 
not  a  torrent,  not  a  cliff  but  is  pregnant  with  religion 
and  poetry,'  he  wrote  from  Turin  six  weeks  after  the 
crossing.  A  few  sentences  before  he  had  written  of 
Turin  itself :  '  It  has  many  beauties,  and  some  faults ; 
among  the  first  are  streets  all  laid  out  by  the  line, 
regular  uniform  buildings,'  etc.,  just  as  Malebranche,  half 
a  century  earlier,  had  illustrated  his  idea  of  ugliness 
from  the  tortuous  streets  of  old  cities. 

Some  early  expressions  of  admiration  for  Gothic 
itself  have  to  be  discounted  as  based  upon  elements 
which  the  Gothic  builders  had  simply  accepted  from  the 
classical  basilica.  Thus  Blondel,  the  famous  French  archi- 
tect of  Louis  XIV's  time,  pointed  out  that  the  old  Gothic 
buildings,  with  all  their  barbarism  of  detail,  satisfied  the 
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laws  of  proportion,  in  their  large  masses,  just  as  well  as 
the  more  modem  edifices  '  built  according  to  the  rules  of 
good  taste.'*  Burke,  in  his  memorable  treatise  on  the 
'  Sublime  and  Beautiful '  (1756),  a  mine  of  romantic  ide€is  in 
the  germ,  speaks,  with  a  warmth  at  first  sight  startling 
in  a  work  of  that  date,  of  '  the  grand  effect  of  the  aisles 
in  many  of  our  own  old  cathedrals.*t  But  he  explains  the 
grandeur  from  the  very  feature  which  the  Gothic  cathe- 
dral derived  from  the  Boman  basilica  and  the  Greek 
temple — ^which,  indeed,  he  couples  in  the  same  illustra* 
tion — ^viz.  the  *  range  of  uniform  pillars  on  every  side,* 
and  he  goes  on  to  condemn  in  severe  terms  the  '  inordi- 
nate thirst  for  variety* — ^for  that  *  variety"  in  which 
Ruskin  was  to  discover  one  of  the  essential  elements  of 
Gothic — as  being,  'whenever  it  prevails,  sure  to  leave 
very  little  true  taste.'  X 

Already,  however,  in  the  English  garden,  the  spirit  of 
variety,  in  the  accentuated  form  of  *  wildness,*  had  gained 
the  day.  The  famous  park  of  the  poet  Shenstone  at  the 
Leasowes  in  Shropshire,  was  a  marvel  of  ingenious  art  em- 
ployed in  turning  the  beautiful  waywardness  of  Nature 
into  systematised  caprice  and  calculated  irregularity. 
Of  all  this,  Horace  Walpole's  Strawberry  Hill  was  the 
architectural  equivalent.  *  I  am  almost  as  fond,'  he  wrote 
to  Mann,  *  of  .  •  •  Chinese  want  of  symmetry  in  buildings 
as  in  grounds  or  gardens.'  Gothic  pleased  him  precisely 
because,  as  he  thought,  it  admitted  just  that  prodigality 
of  costly  and  curious  whim  which  it  was  his  i>assion  to 
indulge  and  his  mission  to  exemplify.  Mann  did  not 
like  Gothic  architecture ;  but  Horace  gave  his  *  dear  child ' 
good  reasons  for  his  own  faith  in  it. 

'  The  Grecian '  (he  wrote)  '  is  only  proper  for  magnificent  and 
pablie  buildings.  Columns  and  all  their  beautiful  ornaments 
look  ridiculous  when  crowded  into  a  closet  or  cheese-cake 
house.  The  variety  is  little,  and  admits  no  charming  irregu- 
larity. .  .  •  You  will  be  pleased,'  he  adds,  *  with  the  liberty  of 
taste  with  which  we  are  struck,  and  of  which  you  can  have 
no  idea.*  § 

*  Ft.  Blondel,  'Ck>iii8  d' Architecture,'  pt  v,  5-16;  quoted  by  Goethe, 
'Von  deatscher  BAukunst,'  1828  (second  treatise). 

t  '  Sublime  and  Beautiful/  pt  ii,  section  11.  t  lb.  wubfin. 

§  Walpole  to  Manii,  Feb.  25, 1750;  quoted  by  Phelps,  *  Romantic  Move- 
meat,*  p.  104. 

Vol.  2M.— No.  410.  O 
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But  Strawberry  Hill,  wild  and  even  libertine  as  it 
was,  was  creative ;  and  its  direct  product  was  the  Gk>tluc 
romance,  founded  upon  a  Oothic  dream,  only  possible  to 
its  devoted  inmate.  The  'Castle  of  Otranto'  is  Straw- 
berry Hill  raised  to  a  higher  power — ^the  *  perfect  round ' 
of  whimsicality  of  which  the  mansion  is  the  *  broken  arc* 
Thence  took  rise  the  long  line  of  'Gk>thic*  romances,  of 
which  the  tale  is  told  in  the  histories  of  literature,  most 
of  them  more  serious  and  laboured  than  Horace's  ingeni- 
ous vagary,  but  all,  before  Scott,  retaining  more  or  less 
distinctly  the  mark  of  '  wildness,'  of  caprice,  of  irrespon- 
sible fancy  which  his  lively  and  volatile  temperament 
had  initiated.  All  this  literature  belongs  to  the  second- 
rate  or  third-rate  class ;  it  has  no  grip  upon  real  exi)eri- 
ence ;  its  terror  and  wonder  are  concocted  in  the  fancy, 
and  have  never  been  felt  along  the  blood;  its  very 
irregularity  is  an  adventure,  not  a  revolt.  The  specifically 
Gothic  revival  itself — the  recovery  of  the  secret  and  the 
charm  of  Gothic  art — remained  likewise  for  the  present 
inchoate,  the  mere  crude  beginning  of  a  process.  The 
currents  of  poetry,  above  all,  ran  aloof  from  it,  nay,  at 
times  counter  to  it;  for  the  strongest  inspiration  of 
English  poetry  in  the  later  decades  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  a  kind  of  naturalism  which  looked  askance  on 
every  intrusion  of  man's  hand  upon  the  work  of  Nature, 
even  on  intrusions  so  glorious  as  those  which  raised  the 
soaring  arches  of  Tintem  in  the  glen  of  sylvan  Wye,  or 
carved  the  traceries  of  Bolton  on  the  banks  of  Wharfe. 
Wordsworth  in  1798,  as  is  well  known,  wrote  a  noble 
hymn,  inspired  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Tintem,  without 
so  much  as  mentioning  the  abbey.  But  in  his  comrade, 
Coleridge,  the  feeling  for  Gothic — ^at  least,  for  Gk>thic 
mystery  and  Gothic  eeriness — ^was  richly  developed,  as 
we  see  in  the  dim  lamp-lit  chamber  of  Christabel : 

'  The  chamber  carved  so  curiously. 
Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet. 
All  made  out  of  a  carver's  brain. 
For  a  lady's  chamber  meet ; 
The  lamp  with  two-fold  silver  chain 
Is  fastened  to  an  angel's  feet.' 

Keats,  more  than  any  previous  poet,  was  alive  to  the 
richness  of  Gothic  colouring.    The  famous  description  of 
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Madeline  praying  beneath  the  storied  window  of  her 
chamber  is  a  locus  dasaicus  in  the  poetry  of  opulent 
harmonious  hues.  But,  when  all  is  said,  the  treatment 
of  Gothic  art  in  greater  English  poetry  is  infrequent, 
incidental,  and  limited  in  range;  it  depends  much  on 
casual  association,  on  the  music  which  lingers  in  the 
branching  and  self -poised  cells  of  the  fretted  roof;  on 
the  home  sentiment  which  endeared  to  Byron  the  ruined 
arch  of  Newstead.  A  distinct  and  pervading  Gothic 
atmosphere  is,  in  English  verse  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
usually  a  mark  of  the  provincial  and  second-rate;  it 
belongs  to  the  kind  of  poetry  in  which  helmets  are  called 
morions  and  sabres  falchions ;  at  best  it  is  the  poetry  of 
a  Longfellow  or  a  Mrs  Hemans. 

Where,  among  the  greater  poets  of  the  first  half  of 
the  century,  does  Grothic  architecture  become  a  living 
thing,  pulsing  in  all  its  stone  filaments  and  tracery  with 
the  genius  of  tangled  light  and  gloom,  of  wild  buoyancy 
and  audacious  adventure,  of  shy  reticence  and  exultant 
outbursts,  of  demonic  contortions  and  maiden  meekness, 
of  consummate  craftsmanship  and  childlike  faith  ?  Where, 
in  shorti  do  we  find  any  approximate  counterpart  of 
Victor  Hugo's  marvellous  rendering  of  old  Notre  Dame, 
or  of  the  belfry  of  old  Flemish  cities,  with  its  carillon 
flitting  up  and  down  invisible  steps  and  scattering  its 
magic  notes  from  a  silver  lyre  over  the  slumberous 
roofs?*  For  this  more  intimate  and  impassioned  ren- 
dering of  Gothic  we  have  to  go  to  France,  and  for  the 
more  profound  comprehension  and  interpretation  of  it  we 
have  to  go  to  Germany,  until,  when  the  Gk>thic  impulse 
and  inspiration  of  both  countries  has  spent  itself,  both 
the  rendering  and  the  interpretation  of  Gothic  meet  us, 
in  unsurpassed  and,  in  England,  unapproached  perfection 
m  the  '  Seven  Lamps  *  and  the  '  Stones  of  Venice.*  Let 
us  then  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  memorials  of  that 
intervening  period  of  the  Gothic  revival  in  which  its 
focus — ^the  glowing  centre  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  which 
gathered  round  it — ^was  to  be  f oimd  in  Germany  or  in 
France.  Only  thus  does  it  become  apparent  that  the 
Gothic  reyival  was  a  continuous  evolution;  and  that 
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Ruskin  s  work  was  not  that  sudden  unheralded  revela- 
tion which  it  necessarily  seemed  to  English  eyes,  but  the 
culminating  moment  in  a  prolonged  growth. 

In  the  summer  of  1770  Goethe,  as  a  young  advocate 
of  twenty-one,  arrived  at  Strassburg.  Forty  years  later 
he  gave,  in  the  tenth  book  of  *  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,' 
an  account  of  the  months  he  spent  there»  which  is  still 
one  of  the  most  kindling  things  in  modern  biography. 
But  it  is  also  a  document  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  forces  which  have  made  and  moulded 
modem  literature.  There,  in  September  of  the  same 
year,  Goethe  met  Herder,  his  senior  by  only  five  years, 
but  already  acquainted  with  all  the  springs  of  natural 
song  and  story,  of  profound  and  original  poetry,  in  the 
literatures  of  east  and  west.  By  Herder  he  was  intro- 
duced to  *  Ossian '  and  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  both  in 
the  first  decade  of  their  existence;  and  the  charm  of 
Goldsmith's  idyll  confessedly  helped  to  set  going  the 
kindred  idyll  of  Sesenheim.  By  Herder,  too,  his  eyes 
were  opened  to  the  glory  of  Shakespeare.  But  the  glory 
of  Gothic  disclosed  itself  to  him  through  the  mediation 
of  no  other  eyes  than  his  own  and  the  masterpiece  of 
Erwin  von  Steinbach. 

'  As  I  wandered  over  thy  grave,  noble  Erwin,  and  sought  for 
the  stone  which  should  inform  me,  '*  In  the  year  of  the  Lord 
1318,  Jan.  17,  died  Master  Erwin,  master-builder  of  the  Church 
at  Strassburg,"  and  could  not  find  it,  nor  any  of  all  thy  lands- 
folk  that  could  show  it  me,  that  I  might  have  poured  out 
my  reverence  for  thee  on  that  holy  spot,  I  was  struck  with 
sorrow  to  the  soul;  and  my  heai't,  younger,  warmer,  more 
foolish  and  more  pure  than  now,  vowed  to  raise  thee  a  monu- 
ment of  marble  or  of  sandstone,  as  I  might,  whenever  I  should 
come  to  the  quiet  possession  of  my  own.' 

So  opens  that  rapturous  hymn  to  the  glory  of  Gothic  and 
of  its  prophet,  the  builder  of  Strassburg,  which  Goethe 
wrote,  two  years  later  (1772),  under  the  title  *Von 
deutscher  Baukunst.'  That  title  itself  asserts  a  claim 
which  at  once  marks  off  this  phase  of  the  Gk>thic  revival 
from  all  that  preceded.  It  never  occurred  to  Horace 
Walpole  to  regard  those  gingerbread  pinnacles  and 
battlements  of  his,  which  ha^  to  be  renewed  three  timee 
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in  a  lifetime,  as  a  specially  national  form  of  art,  whether 
English  or  otherwise;  he  was  a  cosmopolitan  dilettante 
for  whom  Gk)thic  art  was  a  curiosity  rather  more  in- 
teresting than  Chinese,  but  hardly  more  kindred  with 
our  blood.  Whereas,  in  Goethe,  the  great  Gothic  master- 
piece of  the  (German  builder  instantly  awakens  all  the 
slumbering  Germanic  passion  of  his  nature ;  and  he  exult- 
ingly  calls  his  vindication  of  Gothic,  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  course,  a  treatise  '  of  German  building  craft/ 

His  Germanic  nationalism  is,  indeed,  fiercely  aggressive, 
as  well  as,  it  must  be  ovnied,  blindly  unhistorical.  French- 
men and  Italians  are  naYvely  treated  as  aliens  who,  having 
done  nothing  comparable  of  their  own  in  architecture, 
presume  to  despise  the  miracle  of  German  art.  'In 
petty  taste,'  Goethe  makes  the  Italian  visitor  say,  as  he 
surveys  the  minster  and  passes  on.  *  Childish ! '  lisps  the 
Frenchman,  and  exultingly  taps  his  Grecian  snufiHbox. 
And  the  lover  of  truth  and  beauty  is  bidden  close  his  ears 
to  the  jangle  of  the  aesthetic  controversialists,  and  come 
forth,  and  feast,  and  gaze.  *  Or,  if  it  should  make  an  ill 
impression  on  you,  or  none  at  all,  then  farewell,  order 
your  carriage,  and  off  with  you  to  Paris!'  Goethe,  in 
short,  identifies  himself  entirely  as  yet  with  that  revolt 
against  the  dominant  prestige  of  France  which  had  its 
mightiest  champion  in  Lessing.  He  does  not  mention 
Lessing,  but  he  does  battle  as  his  virtual  ally ;  only,  while 
the  success  of  the  struggle  hitherto  had  been  mainly  due 
to  Lessing's  powerful  appecil  from  the  literature  of  the 
later  Renascence  to  that  of  the  Greeks  and  of  Shake- 
speare, the  young  Goethe  appealed  from  the  plastic  art  of 
the  later  Renascence  to  the  '  Gothic '  builders.  That  he 
called  them,  with  too  little  qualification,  Germans  matters 
little ;  the  essential  thing  is  that  he  divined  in  that  Gothic 
art,  as  Lessing  had  divined  in  Shakespeare  and  the  Greeks, 
vital  elements  of  an  ideal  in  which  the  German  people 
would  fulfil  their  own  most  deep-rooted  aspirations  as 
master-spirits  of  a  new  Renascence,  in  whose  service  was 
to  be  their  perfect  freedom. 

If  the  characteristically  nineteenth-century  mind  in 

literature  can  be  said    to    have   distinctly  emerged  at 

idny  moment    or    in  any  spot,  it  was  surely  in   this 

momentous  seventh  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 

Germany,  when  these  three  great  sources  of  emanci- 
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pating  thought  and  feeling  were  apprehended,  not  as 
alien  or  distracting  forces,  but  in  their  inmost  kin- 
ship. To  Dr  Johnson  that  Oothic*Greek-ShakespeKrean 
pantheon  would  have  seemed  a  flagitious  violationr  of 
all  the  congruities.  To  Voltaire  it  would  have  pos- 
sessed at  most  the  congruity  of  the  barbaric  with  the 
infantine  and  the  inebriate.  Rousseau,  despite  his  quick 
and  varied  sensibility,  had  not  the  deep  and  versa- 
tile culture  needful  for  its  acceptance.  Gray,  critically 
alive  to  the  distinguishing  excellences  of  all  three,  lacked 
the  dynamic  quality  of  genius  which  forces  diverse  ele- 
ments of  culture  to  fall  into  coherent  order  as  symbols  of 
the  same  truth.  In  France  and  England  half  a  century 
had  to  pass  after  the  death  of  Rousseau  and  of  Gray  before 
those  three  wells  of  inspiration  could  fertilise  in  common 
the  same  poetic  brain ;  before  Keats  should  sing  of 
Madeline's  Gothic  chamber  and  of  the  Attic  urn  in  verse 
nearer  than  any  other  to  the  unsought  felicities  of  Shake- 
speare; before  Hugo  should  enshrine  Shakespeare  and 
iEschylus  alike  in  the  exuberance  of  his  Gothic  speech. 

What  then  was  it  that  rendered  Shakespeare,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Gothic  builders  alike  capable  of  becoming 
constituent  elements  in  the  new  Humanism  of  Germany  ^ 
The  young  Groethe  at  Strassburg  would  have  answered 
with  exulting  confidence :  it  was,  that  they  were  all  alike 
artists  working  in  the  spirit  of  'Nature.'  From  the  stand- 
point of  English  sasthetics,  as  propounded  at  a  much  later 
date  than  the  eighteenth  century,  that  would  have  seemed 
an  extraordinary  claim  for  Grothic ;  at  most,  a  Warton  or 
a  Walpole  might  have  said  that  Gk>thic  is  'wild*  and 
*  irregular '  like  natural  landscape.  But  that  was  almost 
the  antithesis  of  what  Goethe  meant.  Not  that  he  was 
a  whit  more  in  sympathy  than  Walpole  or  Warton  with 
the  smooth  and  insipid  elegance  which  the  middle  genera- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  century  called  good  taste.  Hear 
his  vivid  accoimt  of  the  preconceptions  with,  which  he 
had  approached  the  Strassburg  minster,  and  his  instimt 
disillusion  when  he  saw  it — a  paragraph  which  concen- 
trates a  whole  chapter  of  aesthetic  history. 

^When  I  first  saw  the  Minster,  I  had  my  head  full  of 
general  notions  of  good  taste.  I  admired,  as  was  held  proper, 
harmony  of  mass  and  purity  of  form,  and  was  a  determined 
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enemy  of  the  confused  caprice  of  Gothic  ornament.  Under 
the  rubric  **  Gk>thic  "  I  had  collected,  dictionary  fashion,  all  the 
synonymous  misunderstandings  about  the  '*  hidefinite,"  "  dis* 
orderly,"  **  unnatural,"  "  patched  up,"  "  overloaded,"  which  had 
ever  passed  through  my  mind.  like  the  foolish  peoples  who 
caU  the  entire  outer  world  "  barbarians,"  I  called  everything 
**  Gothic  "  which  did  not  fit  my  ideas,  from  the  twisted  and 
parti-coloured  dolls  and  carvings  with  which  our  civic  magnates 
adorn  their  homes,  to  the  serious  relics  of  our  older  German 
building-craft,  which  a  daring  flourish  or  two  sufficed  to  make 
me  dismiss  with  the  cant  phrase  as  "  overloaded  with  orna- 
ment," so  that  I  shuddered  beforehand  at  the  prospect  of 
looking  on  this  deformed  and  bristly  monster.  V^ith  what 
unexpected  emotion  did  the  spectacle  amaze  me  when  I 
stepped  in  front  of  it  I  One  great,  complete  impression  filled 
my  soul,  which,  made  up  as  it  was  of  a  thousand  harmonious 
details,  I  could  appreciate  and  enjoy,  but  was  quite  unable  to 
recognise  and  explain.  •  .  .  How  fresh  it  shone  before  me  in 
the  scented  morning  air,  how  rapturously  I  raised  my  arms  to 
it,  gazing  on  its  great  harmonious  masses,  alive  in  all  their 
innumerable  minute  x>arts,  even  as  in  the  works  of  eternal 
Nature  all  is  form  and  all  conducing  to  the  whole.* 

But  what  if  some  one  who  feels  with  him  this  over- 
powering effect,  which  he  cannot  explain,  should  object 
that  the  art  which  produces  it  is  not  *  beautiful'  but  only 
strong  and  rude.  Goethe  turns  vehemently  on  the 
objector, 

'  Do  not  let  a  misimderstanding  keep  us  apart ;  do  not  let 
the  effeminate  doctrine  of  modem  elegance  unnerve  you  for 
significant  roughness  and  leave  your  sickly  sensibility  able  to 
endure  nothing  but  unmeaning  gloss.  They  want  to  persuade 
you  that  the  fine  arts  arose  from  our  supposed  impulse  to 
beautify  the  things  about  us.  .  .  .  But  art  is  formative  long 
before  it  is  "  fine  " ;  alid  even  so  it  is  true  and  great,  nay,  often 
truer  and  greater  than  "fine"  art  itself.  For  man  has  an 
inborn  impulse  to  form,  which  begins  to  act  the  moment  his 
existence  is  assured.  Once  emancipated  from  care  and  fear, 
the  demigod  casts  about  him  for  stuff  to  breathe  his  spirit 
into.  •  .  .  And,  however  capricious  the  shapes  he  strikes  out, 
they  will  harmonise,  in  spite  of  all  material  diversity ;  for  a 
single  impulse  gave  them  birth  and  moulded  them  into  a 
cfaaracteristic  whole.  Now  this  characteristic  art  is  the  only 
true  art.  When  it  proceeds  from  an  inward,  single,  original 
impulse,  heedless,  nay,  ignorant  of  all  alien  elements,  then,  no 
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matter  whether  it  be  the  work  of  savage  rudeness  or  of  refined 
culture,  it  is  entire  and  alive.  .  .  •  The  more  the  soul  rises  to 
the  sense  of  the  relations  which  alone  are  fair  and  etemaly 
whose  main  outlines  can  be  proved,  but  whose  secrets  can 
only  be  felt  .  •  .  the  happier  and  more  glorious  is  the  artist, 
and  the  more  profoundly  do  we  bow  before  him  and  revere 
the  anointed  of  God.' 

We  eajsily  recognise  in  this  utterance  the  man  who, 
a  few  years  later,  was  to  manifest  the  same  profound 
instinct  for  organic  unity  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
skull  as  an  enlarged  final  link  in  the  vertebral  column. 
And  that  bis  ardent  assertion  of  the  living  wholeness  of 
the  Strassburg  minster  rested  upon  the  same  genuine 
insight  is  illustrated  by  the  charming  anecdote  which  he 
relates  in  '  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  (xi,  50) ;  how,  in  a 
company  at  Strassburg,  who  were  lamenting  the  lack  of 
the  second  tower,  he  declared  *  that  the  existing  tower 
was  itself  also  unfinished,  the  four  pinnacles  being  far 
blunter  than  the  builder  meant.  *  Who  told  you  that  ? ' 
asked  a  genial  little  man  standing  by.  '  The  tower  itself,* 
rejoined  young  Goethe ;  *  I  have  watched  it  so  long  and 
loved  it  so  well  that  it  finally  decided  to  confide  to  me 
that  open  secret.'  •  It  told  you  right,'  replied  the  other. 
*  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  am  the  overseer  of  the  building ; 
and  we  still  have  in  our  archives  the  original  design, 
which  says  the  same.' 

In  all  this  it  is  apparent  that  Gk>ethe's  way  of  looking 
at  Gothic  was  not  only  whoUy  unlike  that  of  the  English 
Romantics,  but — despite  the  touch  of  incoherence  which 
his  mature  taste  admitted  in  the  style  of  his  early  essay  * 
— immeasurably  richer,  more  fruitful,  and  more  profound. 
To  him,  as  to  them,  Gothic  presented  a  mode  of  escape 
from  the  insipid  and  conventional  elegance  of  the  later 
Renascence ;  but,  while  they  took  it  to  be  an  escape  from 
mechanical  order  to  piquant  vagary,  he  hailed  in  it  the 
vital  organic  unity  equally  foreign  to  both.  This  was 
in  its  fundamental  basis  a  Greek  idea,  the  Aristotelian 
criterion  of  organic  wholeuess  which  is  one  of  the  key- 
stones of  the  classic  point  of  view  in  criticism ;  but  Gk>ethe 
gave  that  criterion  an  extension  which  had  occurred  to 

*  'Etwas  Amphigurisches  in  selnem  Stil' — 'Von  deutscher  Baukunst' 
(1823) :  '  Werke/  Bd.  28,  362. 
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no  ancient  critic  when  he  made  the  essence  of  that  unity 
to  reside,  not  in  any  outward  coherence  of  the  parts,  but 
in  their  truth  to  the  shaping  mind  and  inspiring  mood  of 
their  maker. 

Hence,  while  it  was  not  unnatural  that  Groethe  after- 
wards became  an  equally  ardent  devotee  of  classic  art 
and  literature,  that  change  of  view  was  by  no  means 
the  volte^face  which  our  current  opposition  of  Greek  and 
Grothic  suggests;  it  was  rather  the  passing  on  from  a 
less  developed  to  a  more  developed  phase  of  the  same 
fundamental  view.  Undoubtedly  the  aesthetic  ideal  of 
which  Goethe  hailed  the  embodiment  in  Strassburg 
minster  was  more  consciously  and  continuously  carried 
out  in  Greek,  on  the  whole,  than  in  Gothic  art ;  and  when 
he  at  length  crossed  the  Alps  in  1787  he  saw  his  dream 
fulfilled.  But  Gk>thic,  though  it  fell  into  the  background 
of  his  mind,  was  never  renounced ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  Gothic  furore  began  to  make  a  noise  in  Germany  in 
the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  something 
of  his  old  enthusiasm  rekindled.  He  interested  himself 
warmly  in  the  devoted  efforts  of  Sulpiz  Boisser^e  to  pro- 
cure the  completion  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and 
was  pleased,  on  re-reading  his  early  essay  of  forty  years 
before,  to  find  how  much  that  he  had  then  hoped  had 
now  come  true.* 

Gk>ethe,  then,  opened  a  phase  of  the  Gothic  revival 
which  gave  it  an  altogether  new  and  richer  significance 
in  nineteenth-century  life.  Walpole's  Gothic  movement 
was  allied,  in  one  aspect  to  the  Revolution,  in  another  to 
the  Tory  reaction.  Its  affinities  were  jpartly  liberal, 
partly  antiquarian ;  it  was  in  touch  with  the  feeling  for 
wild,  unsophisticated  Nature,  but  also,  not  less,  with  the 
feeling  for  a  definite  and  highly  technical  historic  art. 
Goethe's  Gothic  enthusiasm  had  affinities  with  quite  other 
orders  of  ideajs — with  the  new  Hellenism  and  the  new 
biology,  with  Aristotle  and  Phidias,  vdth  the  vast  philo- 
sophic constructions  reared  by  the  advances  of  Kant 
upon  the  groundwork  of  Greek  thought.  Yet  it  is 
manifest  that  there  were  elements  in  Grothic  to  which 
Goethe   wad   unresponsive,  or  to  which  he  was   blind. 


'  Diohtang  und  Wahrhelt/  Bd.  ix,  158. 
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Wonderfully  living  and  real  as  was  his  sense  of  harmony 
and  wholeness,  he  had  the  defect  of  this  quality — a  dis- 
taste for  discord  and  for  incompleteness  too  pronoimced 
to  admit  of  his  relishing  much  that  is  most  intense  and 
characteristic  in  (Gothic  art.  The  grotesque  distortion  of 
the  Gothic  gargoyle,  the  mysterious  unreason,  spuming 
*  the  lore  of  nicely  calculated  less  and  more '  of  the  high- 
poised  Gothic  vault,  he  did  not  relish  as  such,  whatever 
his  admiration  for  the  objects  themselves.  He  hardly 
entered  into  the  rapture  with  which  Tieck  and  Wacken- 
roder  in  1799  gloried  in  the  crookedness  of  the  Niimberg 
streets,*  almost  exactly  a  century  since  Malebranche,  and 
half  a  century  since  Gray,  had  instanced  straightness  in 
streets  as  a  mark  of  beauly. 

Victor  Hugo*s  •Notre  Dame'  (1826) — a  work  over- 
charged no  doubt  with  the  quaint,  misshapen,  and  ugly 
element  of  Gothic,  yet  inspired  by  the  most  poignant 
Gothic  feeling,  he  denounced  as  an  *  odious  book.'  f  On 
the  other  hand,  Goethe's  profound  realism  of  mind,  his 
unfailing  touch  with  the  concrete,  saved  him  from  the 
theoretic  vagueness  and  abstraction  of  later  Grerman 
aesthetic  thinking.  In  Hegel  and  Schelling  and  their 
successors  we  lose  sight  entirely  of  the  workman  at  his 
work;  it  is  not  Erwin  von  Steinbach  who  stamps  his 
mind  on  the  minster  that  he  designs,  but  the  spirit  of 
romantic  architecture  which  finds  expression  in  it.  It 
goes  along  with  this  defect,  as  Mr  Bosanquet  has  said, 
that  German  aesthetic  theory  ignores  altogether  those 
homely  manual  arts  of  design  with  which  the  workman, 
as  such,  has  most  to  do.  But,  if  they  neglected  the  link 
between  the  individual  worker  and  his  work,  they  com- 
pensated for  this  in  some  sense  by  drawing  into  fuller 
view  the  nexus  between  the  work  and  the  community  in 
which  it  is  achieved,  though  this  neocus  was  still  conceived 
in  a  too  abstract  way  as  the  necessary  affinity  impressed 
upon  all  its  creatures  by  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Now  in  England  there  were  growing  up,  during  the 
decade  which  followed  Goethe's  death,  conditions  which, 
in  spite  of  a  plentiful  lack  of  aesthetic  thinking  and  a 

*  *Numberg,  du  vormals  weltberiihmte  Stodtl  Wie  gcme  dorch- 
wanderte  ich  deine  knimmen  Gassen/  etc,  quoted  by  Erich  Schmidt, 
*Gharakteristiken/  p.  44.    He  dates  from  1797  the  *  discovery  of  Numbeiig.' 

t  '  Conversations  with  Eckermann.' 
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deplorable  profusion  of  would-be  sdsthetic  performance, 
in  reality  contained  the  germs  of  a  more  vital  fusion  of 
art  with  life.  In  the  early  forties,  speculative  theorists 
were  still,  it  is  true,  trying  to  resolve  beauty  into  an 
agreeable  sensation;  the  Gk>thic  revival  had  not  only 
triumphed  over  the  old  Benascence  manner,  but  had 
become  a  fashionable  craze — a  new  cant  of  pinnacles 
and  crockets  as  hollow  as  the  old  cant  of  pediment  and 
pilaster.  Here  was  Sir  Charles  Barry  with  his  Houses- 
of-Parliament  perpendicular ;  there  *  brother  Pugin '  with 
those  'half-baked  plaster  rosettes'  which  so  tried  the 
large  tolerance  of  Bishop  Blougram.  Nevertheless,  out- 
side the  sphere  of  architecture  the  old  crude  antagonism 
between  civilisation  and  tNature  which  had  dominated 
the  English  eighteenth  century  was  being  transcended 
and  overcome.  Wordsworth's  poetry — if  we  distinguish 
its  deeper  sense  from  his  own  often  perverse  explanations 
of  it — meant  that  all  that  is  worth  having  in  civilisation 
is  continuous  with  Nature,  not  opposed  to  it.  Turner's 
painting — ^with  complete  unconsciousness  of  the  affinity 
on  both  sides — ^was  founded  upon  the  same  implicit  dis- 
covery that  the  artist  in  landscape  has  to  interpret,  not 
to  compose.  Carlyle,  pressing  the  metaphysical  ideas  of 
Fichte  into  the  service  of  his  own  ethical  inspiration,  had 
proclaimed  the  unity  of  heroic  manhood  with  the  in- 
forming spirit  of  the  universe,  and  found  the  conditions 
of  man's  greatness  in  his  truth. 

Between  art  and  Nature,  between  man's  moral  and 
intellectual  life  and  Nature,  manifold  links  were  thus 
established.  To  a  direct  connexion  between  man's  moral 
and  intellectual  life  and  art  the  dogged  inertia  of  Puritan 
tradition  opposed,  it  is  true,  a  formidable  obstacle ;  but 
that  connexion  was  clearly  implicit,  and  nothing  more 
was  needed  but  genius,  with  the  persuasive  solvent  of 
iusight  and  eloquence,  to  lay  it  bare.  That  was  essentially 
the  achievement,  as  we  know,  of  John  Buskin.  We  are 
here  on  quite  familiar  ground ;  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mark,  in  briefest  outline,  the  relation  which  this  third, 
or  Bpskinian,  phase  of  the  Gk>thic  revival  holds  to  the 
second  or  'Goethean,'  and  to  the  first  or  ^Walpolean/ 
In  the  first  place.  Buskin's  apprehension  of  Gothic  in- 
cludes and  continues  Goethe's.  That  he  owed  anything 
to  Goethe  I  do  not  believe ;  Grerman  Gothic  lay  quite  out 
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of  the  line  of  his  predilections,  and  I  question  whether 
he  ever  heard  of  several  works  of  Gt>ethe  far  more  famous 
than  the  half-dozen  pages  of  *  Yon  deutscher  Baukunst.' 
Buskin  too,  like  Goethe,  and  not  less  than  he,  was  a  man 
of  intuition  even  more  than  of  ideas.  His  ideas  came  to 
fiiin  in  and  through  the  absorbed  and  divining  gaze,  and 
throve  in  proportion  as  they  helped  to  interpret  its  data  ; 
the  things  he  saw  told  him  their  secrets,  as  they  told 
(Goethe ;  and,  as  little  as  (}oethe  owed  to  any  man  the 
discovery  of  Strassburg,  so  little  did  Buskin  owe  to  Groethe 
or  any  one  else  the  revelation  of  Venice.* 

Buskin's  imdergraduate  essay  on  'The  Poetry  of  Archi- 
tecture,' or  'The  Architecture  of  the  Nations  of  Europe 
considered  in  its  Association  with  Natural  Scenery  and 
National  Character,'  already  foreshadows  the  fundamental 
thought  of  his  later  masterpieces  ;  but  the  wonderful  ex- 
positions of  that  connexion  in  the  '  Seven  Lamps '  (1848), 
and  in  the  chapter  on  the '  nature  of  Gothic '  in  the '  Stones 
of  Venice '  (1849),  more  closely  recall  the  profound,  half- 
uttered,  divinations  of  Goethe.  The  'seven  lamps'  of 
architecture  and  the  'six  elements  of  Gothic'  are  inde- 
pendent analyses  of  Buskin's  ideal,  the  first  more  abstract 
and  in  terms  rather  of  moral  implication  than  of  art,  the 
second  more  specific,  concrete,  and  technical.  But  their 
essential  purport  is  the  same.  If  it  could  be  summed  up 
in  one  word  that  word  would  be  cfiaracter.  The  building 
is  to  be,  in  every  part,  eloquent  of  the  mind  that  shapes 
it.  It  is  to  be  penetrated  with  expression  ;  the  lamp  of 
Power  will  glow  darkly  from  f rownmg  cornice  and  breadth 
of  unadorned  and  massive  wall ;  the  lamp  of  Life  flash 
forth  in  the  frankness  and  boldness  which  despise  sym- 
metry, or  the  glorious  impatience  which  disdains  finish. 
In  scorn  for  mere  smoothness,  for  mechanical  ornament, 
Goethe  speaks  absolutely  the  speech  of  Buskin.  The 
savagery  which  Buskin  lays  down  as  the  first  element 
of  the  Gk>thic  mind  merely  reproduces  Goethe's  impas- 
sioned celebration  of  the  strong,  rude,  German  soul  of 
his  master  Erwin. 

But  there  are  three  points  in  which  Buskin's  exposition 
goes  definitely  beyond  Goethe's.    First,  in  the  more  vital 

*  The  affinity  between  Goethe's  exposition  of  Gothic  and  Raskin's  was 
first  pointed  out,  we  belieye,  by  Mr  Bosanquet  in  a  passage  of  his  '  History 
of  .Pathetics '  to  which  the  first  suggestion  of  the  present  study  was  due. 
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grasp  of  the  relation  of  Gk>thic  architecture  to  Nature. 
Goethe's  delight  in  Grothic  rested  largely,  it  is  true,  upon 
the  same  delight  in  organic  unity  which  made  him  a  de- 
voted student  and  discoverer  in  science  ;  hut  he  recognised 
no  direct  relation  between  architecture  and  biology.  For 
Ruskin,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Gothic  building  has  not 
merely  this  analogy  to  the  animal  organism ;  it  belongs, 
in  a  pregnant  sense,  to  the  scene  in  which  it  stands,  to 
the  soil  in  which  its  roots  are  planted,  to  the  rock  from 
which  its  fabric  is  hewn.  Landscape  makes  an  intrinsic 
part  and  element  of  Buskin's  architecture,  as  the  far-off 
circle  of  Alpine  crests  is  an  intrinsic  part  of  his  Venice. 
Collecting  stones  had  been  one  of  his  earliest  passions  as 
a  child ;  and  the  stone  that  Nature  makes  and  man  uses 
remained  to  the  last  a  living  link  between  the  two.  Hence 
his  joy  in  the  rough  unhewn  masonry  of  the  Fitti,  not 
because  it  speaks  of  noble  savagery  in  the  builder,  but 
as  a  *  stem  expression  of  Brotherhood  with  the  mountain 
heart  from  which  it  has  been  rent.'  *  Every  one  who 
comes  to  his  *  Stones  of  Venice'  fresh  from  *  Modem 
Planters '  must  feel  that  this  is  no  chance  felicity  of 
phrase ;  that  between  the  building  and  the  mountain,  the 
architecture  of  man  and  the  architecture  of  Nature,  there 
is  for  him  a  true  brotherhood,  which  has  borne  fruit  in 
giving  a  peculiar  richness  and  subtlety  to  his  interpreta- 
tion of  both.  From  those  wonderful  chapters  in  the 
fourth  book  of  '  Modem  Painters '  on  '  mountain  gloom  * 
and  '  mountain  mystery '  and  '  mountain  bteuty '  one 
ixught  gather  the  counterpart  of  all  the  elements  that 
make  up,  for  Buskin,  the  '  Gothic  mind ' ;  as,  conversely, 
the  spell  which  Venice  lays  upon  him  seems  to  owe  much 
of  its  power  to  implicit  mountain  analogies;  a  beetling 
precipice  frowns  in  that  jutting  cornice,  and  the  tumult  of 
tossing  crests  in  a  far-off  view  of  the  Alps  at  sunset  is 
resumed  in  those  '  misty  masses  of  multitudinous  pinnacle 
and  diademed  tower '  in  which  he  saw  '  perhaps  our  sole 
remaining  witness  of  the  faith  and  fear  of  nations.' 

Again,  Buskin  explicitly  recognises,  without  overesti- 
mating,  in  Grothic  that  element  of  vague  unrest,  of  undo- 
fined  aspiration,  that  ^  sense  of  infinity '  which,  rendered 
in  Wslpole's  cheerful  burlesque  idiom,  had  appeared  as 


*  *S6yen  Lamps'  (Power),  ed.  1840,  p.  75. 
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deliberate  irregularity  and  wilful  caprice,  but  had  found 
almost  no  response  in  the  harmonious,  classic  conscious* 
ness  of  Goethe.  The  German  romantic  SBstheticians  had 
indeed  fastened  on  this  very  element  with  peculiar  eager- 
ness; and  the  'sense  of  infinity,'  as  a  key  to  aU  the  pheno- 
mena of  Gothic  art,  threatened  to  obliterate  the  very  per- 
ception of  Gothic  exactitude  and  Gothic  technique.  What 
this  school  admirably  brought  out  was  the  emancipation 
of  the  Gothic  builder  from  sordid  calculation  of  utility ; 
exactly  the  point,  we  know,  whidx  struck  the  frugal  and 
plain-living  Wordsworth  when  he  stood  under  the  soaring 
self -poised  roof  of  Eling's  College  Chapel,  so  magnificently 
disproportionate,  in  its  '  vain  expense,'  to  the  little  band 
of  white-robed  scholars  for  whom  it  was  buUt.  Hegel,  in 
the  very  same  spirit,  contrasted  the  vast  spaciousness  of 
the  old  cathedral  nave  with  the  '  nicely  calculated  less  and 
more'  of  the  Protestant  church,  built  only  to  be  filled, 
and  divided  up  into  the  proper  number  of  stall-like  com- 
partments.* Ruskin  would  doubtless  have  cordially 
echoed  that  remark ;  but,  while  his  rendering  of  Gothic 
does  full  justice,  in  the  spirit  and  almost  the  words  of 
Pascal,  to '  that  strange  disquietude  of  the  [Gothic]  mind 
whichis  its  greatness,'  yet  he  never  allows  that  disquietude, 
with  its  quick  impatience  of  uniformity,  to  have  at  all 
resembled  the  licentious  revolt  against  law.  Obedience 
was,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  know,  the  last  and  not  the 
least  sacred  of  the  '  seven  lamps ' ;  and  Obedience  meant 
a  devout  compliance  with  the  grammar  of  architectural 
speech  as  the  condition  of  being  eloquent  in  it,  and  with 
the  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  people  from  whose 
hearts  it  was  to  win  response.  The  '  formlessness '  of  the 
mystic,  and  the  self -sufficient  *  form '  of  frank  paganism, 
were  alike  repugnant  to  him. 

This  brings  us,  finally,  to  the  third  and  most  familiar 
point  of  Buskin's  Gothic  feeling.  What  we  loosely  call  the 
*  social '  and  *  ethical '  aspects  of  Gothic  were  first  fully 
unfolded  by  him.  Much  of  this  was,  it  is  true,  implicit  in 
Goethe's  view,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  relation  between 
national  character  and  national  architecture  was  postu- 
lated throughout  German  sdsthetic  speculation.  But 
Buskin  was  the  first  to  work  out  this  assumption  in 

*  Hegel,  '.fitthetlk,'  U,  332. 
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concrete  detail,  face  to  face  with  the  documents  and  the 
monuments.  We  know  from  his  own  confession  that  it 
was  from  Venice  that  he  learned  the  significance  of 
national  history.  His  passion  for  Tintoretto  forced  him 
into  the  study  of  the  history  of  Venice, '  and  through  that 
into  what  else  I  have  traced  or  told  of  the  laws  of  national 
strength  and  virtue.'*  Hence  the  *  Stones  of  Venice' 
hecame,  in  essence,  a  demonstration  of  a  proposition  in 
social  ethics ;  having,  in  his  own  words, 

*  from  begiiming  to  end,  no  other  aim  than  to  show  that  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  Venice  had  arisen  out  of,  aoid  indicated 
in  all  its  features,  a  state  of  pure  national  faith  and  of 
domestic  virtue;  and  that  its  Renaissance  architecture  had 
arisen  out  of,  and  in  all  its  features  indicated,  a  state  of  con- 
cealed national  infidelity  and  of  domestic  corruption.'  f 

That  recognition  of  the  relation  between  art  and  national 
character  was,  as  Mr  Hobson  has  said,  the  bridge  from  his 
art  mission  to  his  social  mission.  The  bridge  was  not 
perhaps  a  perfectly  continuous  or  a  strictly  logical  one ; 
it  involved  the  essentially  new  perception  that  noble  art, 
if  begotten  only  in  noble  character,  can  also  beget  it; 
without  which  perception  the  only  refuge  for  a  Buskin 
in  a  land  of  all-popular  Pugins  and  Barrys  must  have  been 
despair.  But  Buskin  did  not  despair  of  the  republic ;  he 
railed  at  it  in  inexhaustible  variety  of  phrase,  but  he  stood 
by  it,  and  presently  added  the  eloquence  of  his  persuasion 
to  the  strident  notes  of  the  great  preacher  of  work,  whose 
gospel  had  never  lacked  the  implicit  eloquence  of  his 
example.  He  mellowed  its  tone,  without  relaxing  its 
severity,  and  made  the  artist's  joy  in  labour  enter  into 
and  temper  the  sternness  of  duty.  Moreover,  his  dis- 
closure of  the  ethical  quality  and  mission  of  art  gave  a 
definite  direction  and  matter  for  many  an  idealist  whom 
the  gospel  of  work  left  looking  for  a  task.  Carlyle  sent 
Professor  Tyndall  into  his  cold  tub  on  winter  mornings, 
and  inspired  many  another  to  do  more  arduous  things 
which  they  did  not  like ;  and  that  was  much.  But  Buskin, 
by  shattering  that  old  prosaic  antithesis  of  the  beautiful 
and  useful,  gave  a  higher  consecration  both  to  labour  and 
to  art  J  and,  instead  of  abandoning  the  palace  of  art,  like 


♦  •  PwBterita.*  t  *  Crown  of  WUd  Olive.' 
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Tennyson  s  hero,  in  a  fit  of  false  asceticism,  drew  it  within 
the  scope  of  the  highest  ethical  idealism  by  turning  it 
into  a  workshop.  So  that,  in  that  very  Preraphaelite 
school  which  has  most  exalted  the  supremacy  of  art,  the 
artist's  passion  for  beauty  has  gone  along  with  the  deeper 
sense  of  its  needfulness  in  all  human  life,  and  of  the 
fellowship  of  all  who  labour  in  the  meanest  craft  to 
create  it. 

Thus  did  that  evasive  and  protean  thing  which  we 
call  the  Gothic  revival,  first  peeping  out  with  the  sans^ 
g&ne  grimace  of  precocious  infancy  from  behind  the  sham 
battlements  of  Strawberry  Hill,  grow  by  degrees  in 
stature  and  in  seriousness  until  it  finally  bore  the  stamp, 
in  the  ideas  which  it  embodied  or  in  the  enthusiasms 
which  it  quickened  and  diffused,  of  the  most  vital  intel- 
lectual energies  of  our  time — the  revolutionary  passion 
for  liberty,  the  scientific  quest  for  organic  law,  the  artist's 
worship  of  Nature,  the  poet's  recovery  of  wonder,  the 
democratic  fervour  of  brotherhood,  and  that  ideal  upon 
which  all  our  fragmentary  auns  seem  tending  to  converge 
the  promotion  of  manifold  yet  ordered,  devout,  but  con- 
structive, human  life. 

C.  H.  Herfobd. 
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*ABriv&v  (Documents  relating  to  the  medisBval  history 
of  Athens).  Published  by  Sp.  P.  Lampros.  Athens : 
Beck,  1906. 

And  other  works* 

Nations,  like  individuals,  sometimes  have  the  romance  of 
their  lives  in  middle  age — a  romance  unknown,  perhaps, 
to  the  outside  world  until,  long  years  afterwards,  some 
forgotten  bundle  of  letters  throws  a  flash  of  rosy  light 
upon  a  period  hitherto  regarded  as  uneventful  and  com^ 
monplace.  So  is  it  with  the  history  of  Athens  under  the 
Prankish  domination,  which  Finlay  first  described  in  his 
great  work.  But  since  his  day  numerous  documents  have 
been  published,  and  still  more  are  in  course  of  publication, 
which  complete  the  picture  of  medieval  Athens  as  he 
drew  it  in  a  few  master-strokes.  Barcelona  and  Palermo 
have  been  ransacked  for  information ;  the  Yenetian  ar- 
chives have  yielded  a  rich  harvest ;  Milan  has  contributed 
her  share ;  and  a  curious  collection  of  Athenian  legends 
JoL  ^9,— No.  4i0.  H 
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has  been  made  by  an  industrious  and  patriotic  Greek. 
We  know  now,  as  we  never  knew  before,  the  strange 
story  of  the  classic  city  under  her  French,  her  Catalan, 
and  her  Florentine  masters ;  and  it  is  high  time  that  the 
results  of  these  researches  should  be  laid  before  the  British 
public.  The  present  paper  deals  with  the  first  two  of  these 
three  periods. 

The  history  of  Frankish  Athens  begins  with  the  Fourth 
Crusade.  By  the  deed  of  partition,  which  divided  up  the 
Byzantine  Empire  among  the  Latin  conquerors  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  crusading  army,  whose  chief  was  Boniface, 
Marquess  of  Montferrat,  had  received  Hhe  district  of 
Athens  with  the  territory  of  Megara ' ;  *  and  both  Attica 
and  Boeotia  were  included  in  that  short-lived  realm  of 
Salonika,  of  which  he  assumed  the  title  of  king.  Among 
the  trusty  followers  who  accompanied  Boniface  in  his 
triumphal  progress  across  his  new  dominions  was  Otho 
de  la  Roche,  son  of  a  Burgfundian  noble,  who  had  rendered 
him  a  valuable  service  by  assisting  to  settle  the  serious 
dispute  between  him  and  the  first  Latin  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinopJe,  and  who  afterwards  negotiated  the  marriage 
between  his  daughter  and  the  Emperor  Baldwin  I's 
brother  and  successor.  This  was  the  man  upon  whom 
the  Eling  of  Salonika,  in  1205,  bestowed  the  most  famous 
city  of  the  ancient  world.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  an 
astonished  chronicler  from  the  West,  *  Otho  de  la  Boche, 
son  of  a  certain  Burgundian  noble,  became,  as  by  a 
miracle,  Duke  of  the  Athenians  and  Thebans.'t 

The  chronicler  was  only  wrong  in  the  title  which  he 
attributed  to  the  lucky  Frenchman,  who  had  succeeded 
by  an  extraordinary  stroke  of  fortune  to  the  past  glories 
of  the  heroes  and  sages  of  Athens.  Otho  modestly  styled 
himself  *  Sire  d'Ath^nes '  or  *  Dominus  Athenarum,'  which 
his  Greek  subjects  magnified  into  the  •  Great  Lord  *  (Meya? 
Kvp  or  Miya<;  Kvprjs:)^  and  Dante,  in  the  *  Purgatorio,' 
transferred  by  a  poetic  anachronism  to  Peisistratos.  Con- 
temporary accoimts  make  no  mention  of  any  resistance 
to  Otho  de  la  Roche  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  nor  was 
such  likely ;  for  the  eminent  man,  Michael  Akominatos, 
who  was  then  Metropolitan  of  Athens,  was  fully  aware 


*  Tafel  u.  ThomAB,  'Foutes  Ber.  Austr./  pt.  ii,  vol.  xii,  484-488. 
t  ^beriQus  Trium  Fontium,  'Chronlcon/  ii,  489. 
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that  the  Akropolis  could  not  long  resist  a  Western  army. 
Later  Venetian  writers,  however,  actuated  perhaps  by 
I>atriotic  bias,  propagated  a  story  that  the  Athenians 
sent  an  embassy  offering  their  city  to  Venice,  but  that 
their  scheme  was  frustrated,  *  not  without  bloodshed,  by 
the  men  of  Champagne  under  the  Lord  de  la  Roche.'  *  If 
so,  it  was  the  sole  effort  which  the  Greeks  of  Attica  made 
daring  the  whole  century  of  French  domination. 

0tho*8  dominions  were  large,  if  measured  by  the  small 
standard  of  classical  Greece.  The  Burgundian  state  of 
Athens  embraced  Attica,  Boeotia,  Megaris,  and  the  ancient 
Opuntian  Locris  to  the  north ;  while  to  the  south  of  the 
isthmus  the  *  Great  Lord's'  deputies  governed  the  im- 
portant strongholds  of  Argos  and  Nauplia,  conferred 
upon  him,  in  1212,  by  Prince  Geoffroy  I  of  Achaia  as  the 
reward  of  his  assistance  in  capturing  them,  and  thence- 
forth held  by  Otho  and  his  successors  for  a  century  as 
&efB  of  the  Principality.  The  Italian  Marquess  of  Boudo- 
nitza  on  the  north,  the  Lord  of  Salona  on  the  west,  were 
the  neighbours,  and  the  latter  subsequently  the  vassal,  of 
the  ruler  of  Athens,  his  bulwarks  against  the  expanding 
power  of  the  Greek  despots  of  Epiros.  Thus  situated, 
medieval  Athens  had  at  least  four  ports — ^Livadostro,  or 
Bivedostre,  as  the  Franks  called  it,  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
where  Otho's  relatives  landed  when  they  arrived  from 
France ;  the  harbour  of  Atalante  opposite  Euboea ;  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Nauplia ;  and  the  famous  PiraBus,  known 
in  the  Frankish  times  by  the  name  of  Porto  Leone  from 
the  huge  lion,  now  in  front  of  the  Arsenal  at  Venice, 
which  then  g^uarded  the  entrance  to  the  haven  of  Themis- 
tokles.  It  is  strange,  in  these  circumstances,  that  the 
Burgundian  rulers  of  Athens  made  little  or  no  attempt 
to  create  a  navy,  especially  as  Latin  pirates  infested  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  a  sail  down  the  Corinthian  Gulf  was 
described  as  *  a  voyage  to  Acheron.'f 

€ruiltle88  of  a  classical  education,  and  unmoved  by  the 
genius  of  the  place,  Otho  abstained  from  seeking  a  model 
for  the  constitution  of  his  new  state  in  the  laws  of  Solon, 
like  the  other  Frankish  princes  of  the  Levant,  he  adopted 

*  A.  Dandolo,  'Chronlcon  Venetum/  ajpud  Muxatorl,  <Berum  Itali- 
caroin  ScriptoreB/  zll,  385;  L.  de  Monacis,  'Chronfoon,'  p.  143;  Magno, 
apudScptf  *  Chxoxiiques  grdoo-xomaaes,'  p.  179. 

t  MQdoBioh  VL.  MuUer, « Acto.et  dlplomata  Gr^  a  ModU  MvV  iii«  61. 
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the  '  Book  of  the  customs  of  the  Empire  of  Romania,*  a 
code  of  usages  based  on  the  famous  'Assizes  of  Jerusalem.* 
But  the  feudal  society  which  was  thus  installed  in  Attica 
was  very  different  from  that  which  existed  in  the  Princi- 
pality of  Achaia  or  in  the  Duchy  of  the  Archipelago.  The 
*  Great  Lord '  of  Athens  had,  at  the  most,  only  one  exalted 
noble,  the  head  of  the  famous  Flemish  house  of  St  Omer, 
near  his  throne.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  silence  of  all  the 
authorities,  that  the  Burgundians  who  settled  in  Otho's 
Greek  dominions  were  men  of  inferior  social  position  to 
himself,  a  fact  further  demonstrated  by  the  comparative 
lack  in  Attica  and  Boeotia  of  those  baronial  castles  so 
common  in  the  Peloponnese. 

In  one  respect  the  Court  of  Athens,  under  Otho  de  la 
Roche,  must  have  resembled  the  present  Court  of  Eang 
George,  namely,  that  there  was  no  one,  except  the 
members  of  his  own  family,  with  whom  the  ruler  could 
associate  on  equal  terms.  But,  as  in  modem,  so  in 
Frankish  Athens,  the  family  of  the  sovereign  was  numer- 
ous enough  to  form  a  society  of  its  own.  Not  only  did 
Otho  marry  a  Burgundian  heiress,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  but  the  news  of  his  astounding  good  fortune  attracted 
to  the  new  El  Dorado  in  Greece  various  members  of 
his  clan  from  their  home  in  Burgundy.  They  doubtless 
received  their  share  of  the  good  things  which  had  fallen 
to  their  lucky  relative ;  a  favourite  nephew,  Guy,  divided 
with  his  uncle  the  lordship  of  Thebes;  a  more  distant 
relative  become  commander  of  the  castle  of  Athens.  Both 
places  became  the  residences  of  Latin  archbishops ;  and 
in  the  room  of  Michael  Akomindtos,  in  the  magnificent 
church  of  '  Our  Lady  of  Athens,'  as  the  Parthenon  was 
now  called,  a  Frenchman  named  B^rard,  perhaps  Otho's 
chaplain,  inaugurated  the  long  series  of  the  Catholic 
prelates  of  that  ancient  see.  The  last  Greek  Metropolitan 
retired  sorrowfully  from  his  plundered  cathedral  to  the 
island  of  Keos,  whence  he  could  still  see  the  shores  of  his 
beloved  Attica ;  and  for  well-nigh  two  centuries  his  titular 
successors  never  once  visited  their  confiscated  diocese. 
The  Greek  priests  who  remained  behind  performed  their 
services  in  the  church  near  the  Roman  market,  which 
was  converted  into  a  mosque  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish 
conquest,  and  has  now  been  degraded  to  a  military 
bakery;   while  Innocent  III  assigned  to  the   Catholi9 
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archbishop  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  Orthodox 
Metropolitan  over  his  eleven  suffragans,  and  confirmed 
to  the  Church  of  Athens  its  possessions  at  Phyle  and 
Marathon — places  still  called  by  their  classical  names. 

'The  renewal  of  the  divine  grace*  (wrote  the  enthusiastic 
Pope  to  B^rard)  *  suffereth  not  the  ancient  glory  of  the  city 
of  Athens  to  grow  old.  The  citadel  of  most  famous  Pallas 
hath  been  humbled  to  become  the  seat  of  the  most  glorious 
Mother  of  God.  Well  may  we  call  this  city  ''  Kirjath*sepher," 
which  when  Othniel  had  subdued  to  the  rule  of  Caleb,  "  he 
gave  him  Achsah,  his  daughter  to  wife."  * ' 

But  the '  Othniel '  of  Athens,  to  whom  the  Pope  had  made 
a  panning  allusion,  was,  like  the  other  Prankish  rulers  of 
his  time,  a  sore  trial  to  the  Holy  See.  He  forbade  his 
subjects  to  g^ve  or  bequeath  their  possessions  to  the 
Church,  levied  dues  from  the  clergy,  and  showed  no 
desire  to  pay  tithes  or  compel  his  people  to  pay  them. 
A  'concordat'  between  Church  and  State  was  at  last 
drawn  up  in  1210,  at  a  Parliament  convened  by  the  Latin 
Emperor  Henry  in  the  valley  of  Ravenika,  near  Lamia, 
and  attended  by  Otho  and  all  the  chief  feudal  lords  of 
continental  Greece.  By  this  it  was  agreed  that  the 
clergy  of  both  dominations  should  pay  the  old  Byzantine 
land-tax  to  the  temporal  authorities,  but  that,  in  return, 
all  churches,  moncisteries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  property, 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  Latin  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople free  of  all  feudal  services. 

Otho  was  more  loyal  to  the  Empire  than  to  the 
Papacy.  When  the  Lombard  nobles  of  Salonika,  on  the 
death  of  Boniface,  tried  to  shake  off  the  feudal  tie  which 
bound  that  kingdom  to  the  Latin  Emperor,  he  stood  by 
the  latter,  even  though  his  loyalty  cost  him  the  tem- 
porary loss  of  his  capital  of  Thebes.  He  was  rewarded 
by  a  visit  which  the  Emperor  Henry  paid  him  at  Athens, 
where  no  Imperial  traveller  had  set  foot  since  Basil  *  the 
Bulgar-slayer,'  two  centuries  earlier,  had  offered  up  prayer 
and  thanksgivings  in  the  greatest  of  all  cathedrals.  like 
Basil,  Henry  also  prayed  *  in  the  Minster  of  Athens,  which 
men  call  Our  Lady,'  and  received  from  his  host  '  every 
honour  in  his  power.'f    Only  once  again  did  an  emperor 


*  «InJiooentii  HI  Epistol®/  zl,  111-118,  288,  240,  252,  256. 
t  Henri  de  Yalencieimes  (ed.  Faulin  Paris),  ch.  xxzy. 
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of  Constantinople  bow  down  in  the  Parthenon;  and 
then  it  was  not  as  a  conqueror  but  as  a  fugitive  that 
he  came. 

The  *  Great  Lord '  was  not  fired  with  the  romance  of 
reigning  over  the  city  of  Perikles  and  Plato.  When  old 
age  crept  on,  he  felt,  like  many  another  baron  of  the 
conquest,  that  he  would  like  to  spend  the  evening  of  his 
days  in  his  native  land;  and  in  1225  he  departed  for 
Burgundy  with  his  wife  and  sons,  leaving  his  nephew, 
Guy,  to  succeed  him  in  Greece.  Under  the  wise  rule  of 
his  successor,  the  Athenian  state  prospered  exceedingly. 
Thebes,  where  Guy  and  his  connexions,  the  great  family 
of  St  Omer,  resided,  had  recovered  much  of  its  fame  as 
the  seat  of  the  silk  manufactory.  Jews  and  Genoese 
both  possessed  colonies  there ;  and  the  shrewd  Ligurian 
traders  negotiated  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  new 
ruler  which  allowed  them  to  have  their  own  consul,  their 
own  court  of  justice,  and  their  own  buildings  both  there 
and  at  Athens. 

The  Greeks  too  profited  by  the  enlightened  policy  of 
their  sovereign.  One  Greek  monk  at  this  time  made  the 
road  to  the  monastery  of  St  John  the  Hunter  on  the 
slopes  of  Hymettos,  to  which  the  still  standing  column 
on  the  way  to  Marathon  alludes ;  another  built  one  of 
the  two  churches  at  the  quaint  little  monastery  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Glen,  not  far  from  the  fort  of  Phyle.  For 
thirty  years  Athens  enjoyed  profound  peace,  till  a  fratri- 
cidal war  between  William  de  Yillehardouin,  the  ambi- 
tious Prince  of  Achaia,  and  the  great  barons  of  Euboea 
involved  Guy  in  their  quarreL  The  prince  summoned 
Guy,  his  vassal  for  Argos  and  Nauplia,  to  assist  him 
against  his  foes;  Guy,  though  bound  not  only  by  this 
feudal  tie  but  by  his  marriage  to  one  of  William's  nieces, 
refused  his  aid,  and  did  all  he  could  to  help  the  enemies 
of  the  prince.  The  latter  replied  by  invading  the 
dominions  of  his  nephew.  Forcing  the  Kak^  Skdla, 
that  narrow  and  ill-famed  road  which  leads  along  the 
rocky  coast  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  towards  Megara,  he  met 
Guy's  army  at  the  pass  of  Mount  Karydi,  'the  walnut 
mountain,'  on  the  way  to  Thebes.  There  Prankish  Athens 
and  Prankish  Sparta  first  met  face  to  face;  the  Sire  of 
Athens  was  routed  and  fied  to  Thebes,  where  he  obtained 
peace  by  a  promise  to  appear  before  the  High  Court  of 
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Achaia  and  perform  any  penalty  which  it  might  inflict 
upon  him  for  having  borne  arms  against  the  Prince. 

The  High  Court  met  at  Nikli  near  Tegea ;  and  the  Sire 
of  Athens,  escorted  by  all  his  chivalry,  made  a  brave 
show  before  the  assembled  barons.  They  were  so  much 
impressed  by  the  spectacle  that  they  declared  they  could 
not  judge  so  great  a  man,  and  referred  the  decision  to 
St.  Louis  of  France,  the  natural  protector  of  the  French 
nobles  of  Greece.  The  chivalrous  monarch  propounded 
the  question  to  the  parlement  at  Paris,  which  decided  that 
Guy  was  technically  guilty,  but  that  the  trouble  and  cost 
of  his  long  journey  to  France  was  ample  punishment  for 
his  offence.  Louis  IX,  anxious  to  show  him  some  mark 
of  royal  favour,  conferred  upon  him,  at  his  special 
request,  the  title  of  Duke  of  Athens,  for  which,  he  told 
the  king,  there  was  an  ancient  precedent.  The  ducal  style 
borne  by  Guy  and  his  successors  has  become  famous 
in  literature  as  well  as  in  history.  Dante,  Boccaccio, 
Chancer,  and  Shakespeare  bestowed  it  upon  Theseus,  and 
the  Catalan  chronicler,  Muntaner,  upon  Menelaos. 

Meanwhile  the  wheel  of  fortune  had  avenged  the 
Duke  of  Athens,  His  victorious  enemy,  involved  in  a 
quarrel  between  the  rival  Greek  states  of  Nice  and 
Epiros,  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Greek  Emperor ; 
and  the  flower  of  the  Achaian  chivalry  was  either  dead 
or  languishing  in  the  dungeons  of  Lampsakos.  In 
these  circumstances  the  survivors  offered  to  Guy  the 
regency  of  Achaia — a  post  which  he  triumphantly  ac- 
cepted. But  he  had  not  been  long  in  Greece  when  an- 
other blow  descended  upon  the  Franks.  The  Latin 
Empire  of  Constantinople  fell;  and  the  Emperor  Bald- 
win n,  a  landless  exile,  was  glad  to  accept  the  hospitality 
of  the  Theban  Kadmeia  and  the  Castle  of  Athens.  Thus, 
on  that  venerable  rock,  was  played  the  last  pitiful  scene 
in  the  brief  Imperial  drama  of  the  Latin  Orient.* 

Fired  by  the  reconquest  of  Constantinople,  Michael 
Vni  now  meditated  the  recovery  of  the  Peloponnese, 
and  demanded  the  cession  of  the  three  strongest  castles 
in  the  peninsula  as  the  price  of  his  prisoner's  freedom. 
It  was  Guy's  duty,  as  regent  of  Achaia,  to  convene  the 
High  Court  of  the  Principality  to  consider  this  momentous 


*  Sanudo,  apud  Hopf ,  *  Chroniques  gr^co-romanes,'  p,  130. 
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question.  The  parliament,  almost  exclusively  composed 
of  ladies — ^f  or  aU  the  men  of  mark  had  been  slain  or  were  in 
prison-^decidedy  against  Guy's  better  judgment,  in  favour 
of  accepting  the  Emperor's  terms ;  and  Ouy,  whose  posi- 
tion was  one  of  great  delicacy,  finally  yielded.  Not  long 
afterwards,  the  first  Duke  of  Athens  died,  conscious  of 
having  heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  the  head  of  his  enemy, 
and  proud  of  leaving  to  his  elder  son,  John,  a  state  more 
prosperous  than  any  other  in  Greece. 

The  second  Duke,  less  fortunate  than  his  father,  was 
involved  in  the  wars  against  the  Greek  Emperor,  which 
occupied  so  much  of  that;  period.    The  restiiess  scion  of 
the  house  of  Angelos,  who  had  carved  out  for  himself  a 
principality  in  the  ancient  realm  of  Achilles  in  Phthiotls, 
and  reigned  over  Wallachs  and  Greeks  at  Neopatras,  or 
La  Patre,  beneath  the  rocky  walls  of  Mount  CEta,  fled  as 
a  suppliant  to  the  Theban  Court  and  offered  the  duke 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  Helene  if  he  would  only  assist 
him  against  the  Palaiologoi.     The  duke,  gouty  and  an 
invalid,  declined  matrimony,  but  promised  his  aid.    At 
the  head  of  a  picked  body  of  Athenian  knights  he  easily 
routed  the  vastly  superior  numbers  of  the  Imperial  army, 
which  he  contemptuously  summed  up  in  a  phrase,  bor- 
rowed from  Herodotos,  as  '  many  people,  but  few  men.' 
As    his  reward  he  obtained    for    his  younger  brother 
William  the  fair  Helene  as  a  bride;  and  her  dowry, 
which  included  the  important  town  of  Lamia,  extended 
the  influence  of  the  Athenian  duchy  as  far  north  as 
Thessaly.    But  John  of  Athens  was  destined  to  experi- 
ence, like  William  of  Achaia,  the  most  varied  changes  of 
fortune.    Wounded  in  a  fight  with  the  Greeks  and  their 
Catalan  allies  outside  the  walls  of  Negroponte,  he  fell 
from  his  horse  and  was  carried  off  a  prisoner  to  Con- 
stantinople.   Michael  Yin  did  not,  however,  treat  the 
Duke  of  Athens  as  he  had  treated  the  Prince  of  Achaia. 
He  made  no  demand  for  Athenian  territory,  but  [con- 
tented himself  with  a  ransom  of  some  13,5002.    Policy, 
rather  than  generosity,  was  the  cause  of  this  apparent 
inconsistency.    Fears  of  an  attack  by  Charles  of  Anjou, 
alarm  at  the  restless  ambition  of  his  prisoner's  kinsman, 
the  Duke  of  Neopatraa,  and  suspicion  of  the  orthodox 
clerical  party  in  his  own  capital,  which  regarded  him  as 
a  schismatic  because  of  his  overtures  to  Borne,  convinced 
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him  that  the  policy  of  1262  would  not  suit  the  altered 
conditions  of  1279.  He  even  offered  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  his  prisoner,  but  the  latter  refused  the 
Imperial  alliance.  A  year  later  John  died,  and  William 
his  brother  reigned  in  his  stead. 

During  the  seven  years  of  his  reign  William  de  la 
Roche  was  the  leading  figure  in  Frankish  Greece. 
Acknowledging  the  suzerainty  of  the  Angevin  kings  of 
Naples,  who  had  become  overlords  of  Achaia  by  the 
treaty  of  Viterbo,  he  was  appointed  their  viceroy  in  that 
principality,  and  in  that  capacity  built  the  castle  of 
Dematra,  the  site  of  which  may  be  perhaps  found  at 
Eastri,  between  Tripolitsa  and  Sparta.  Possessed  of 
ample  means,  he  spent  his  money  liberally  for  the  defence 
of  Franldsh  Greece,  alike  in  the  Peloponnese  and  in 
Euboaa;  and  great  was  the  grief  of  all  men  when  his 
valiant  career  was  cut  short.  Now,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  conquest,  Athens  was  governed  by  a  Greek,  for  Guy's 
mother,  Helene  Angela  of  Neopatras,  who  has  given  her 
title  to  E.  Ehangavds'  drama, '  The  Duchess  of  Athens,* 
acted  as  regent  for  her  infant  son,  Guy,  until  a  second 
marriage  with  her  late  husband's  brother-in-law,  Hugh 
de  Brienne,  provided  him  with  a  more  powerful  guardian. 
The  family  of  Brienne  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
that  day.  First  heard  of  in  Champagne  during  the  reign 
of  Hugh  Capet,  it  had,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  won  an 
Imperial  diadem  at  Constantinople,  a  royal  crown  at 
Jerusalem,  and  a  count's  coronet  at  Lecce  and  at  Jaffa ; 
ere  long  it  was  destined  to  provide  the  last  French  Duke 
of  Athens. 

The  Burgundian  duchy  of  Athens  had  now  reached 
its  zenith ;  and  the  ceremony  of  Guy  II's  coming  of  age, 
which  has  been  described  for  us  in  the  picturesque 
Catalan  chronicle  of  Muntaner,  affords  a  striking  proof 
of  the  splendour  of  the  ducal  Court  at  Thebes.  The 
young  duke  had  invited  ail  the  great  men  of  his  duchy ; 
he  had  let  it  be  known,  too,  throughout  the  Greek  Empire 
and  the  Despotat  of  Epiros  and  his  mother's  home  of 
Thessaly,  that  whosoever  came  should  receive  gifts  and 
favours  from  his  hands,  *  for  he  was  one  of  the  noblest 
men  in  all  Romania  who  was  not  a  king,  and  eke  one  of 
the  richest/  When  all  the  guests  had  assembled,  Arch- 
bishop Nicholas  of  Thebes  celebrated  mass  in  the  Theban 
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minstor;  and  then  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  Duke, 
to  see  whom  he  would  ask  to  confer  upon  him  the  order 
of  knighthood — *  a  duty  which  the  King  of  France,  or  the 
Emperor  himself,  would  have  thought  it  a  pleasure  and 
an  honour  to  perform.'  What  was  the  surprise  of  the 
brilliant  throng  when  Guy,  instead  of  calling  upon  such 
great  nobles  as  Thomas  of  Salona  or  Otho  of  St  Omer, 
co-owner  with  himself  of  Thebes,  called  to  his  side  a 
young  Euboean  knight,  Boniface  of  Verona,  lord  of  but 
a  single  castle,  which  he  had  sold  the  better  to  equip 
himself  and  his  retinue.  Yet  no  one  made  a  braver  show 
at  the  Theban  Court ;  he  always  wore  the  richest  clothes, 
and  on  the  day  of  the  ceremony  none  was  more  elegantly 
dressed  than  he,  though  every  one  had  attired  himself 
and  his  jongleurs  in  the  fairest  apparel.  This  was  the 
man  whom  the  young  duke  bade  dub  him  a  knight,  and 
upon  whom,  as  a  reward  for  this  service,  he  bestowed  the 
hand  of  a  fair  damsel  of  Euboea,  Agnes  de  Cicon,  Lady  of 
the  classic  island  of  ^gina  and  of  the  great  Euboean 
castle  of  Karystos  or  Castel  Rosso,  still  a  picturesque 
ruin.  The  duke  gave  him  also  thirteen  castles  on  the 
mainland  and  the  famous  island  of  Salamis — sufficient  to 
bring  him  in  a  revenue  of  50,000  sols. 

Prosperous  indeed  must  have  been  the  state  whose 
ruler  could  afford  such  splendid  generosity.  Worthy 
too  of  such  a  sovereign  was  the  castle  in  which  he  dwelt 
— the  work  of  the  great  Theban  baron,  Nicholas  11  de  St 
Omer,  who  had  built  it  out  of  the  vast  wealth  of  his  wife, 
Marie  of  Antioch.  The  castle  of  St  Omer,  which  was 
described  as  '  the  finest  baronial  mansion  in  all  Romania,'  * 
contained  sufficient  rooms  for  an  emperor  and  his  court ; 
and  its  walls  were  decorated  with  frescoes  illustrating 
the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Franks,  in  which 
the  ancestors  of  its  founder  had  borne  a  prominent  part. 
Alas !  one  stumpy  tower,  still  bearing  the  name  of  San- 
tameri,  is  all  that  now  remains  of  this  noble  residence  of 
the  Athenian  dukes  and  the  Theban  barons. 

French  infiuence  now  spread  from  Thebes  over  the 
great  plain  of  Thossaly  to  the  slopes  of  Olympos.  The 
Duke  of  Neopatras  died,  leaving  his  nephew  of  Athens 
guardian  of  his  infant  son  and  regent  of  his  dominions, 

*  T^  XpoyiKhy  rov  Kopius,  11.  8071- S092. 
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threatened  alike  by  the  Greek  Emperor,  Andronikos  II, 
and  by  the  able  and  ambitious  Lady  of  Epiros.  At 
Lamia,  the  fortress  which  had  been  part  of  his  mother's 
dowry,  Guy  received  the  homage  of  the  Thessalian 
baronage,  and  appointed  as  his  viceroy  Antoine  le 
Flamenc,  a  Fleming  who  had  become  lord  of  the  Boeotian 
SLarditsa  (where  a  Greek  inscription  on  the  church  of 
St  Greorge  still  commemorates  him  €ts  its  'most  pious* 
founder),  and  who  is  described  as  *  the  wisest  man  in  all 
the  duchy,'  The  Greek  nobles  of  Thessaly  learnt  the 
French  language;  coins  with  Latin  inscriptions  were 
issued  in  the  name  of  Guy's  young  ward  from  the  mint 
of  Neopatras ;  *  and  the  condition  of  Thessaly  was  accu- 
rately depicted  in  that  curious  story  the  *  Romance  of 
Achilles,'  in  which  the  Greek  hero  marries  a  French 
damsel  and  the  introduction  of  French  customs  is 
allegorically  represented  by  cutting  the  child's  hair  in 
Frankish  fashion,  f 

Wherever  there  was  knightly  work  to  be  done,  the 
gallant  Duke  of  Athens  was  foremost;  none  was  more 
impetuous  than  he  at  the  great  tournament  held  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  in  1305,  at  which  the  whole  chivalry 
of  Frankish  Greece  was  present.  He  needs  must  challenge 
Blaster  Bouchart,  one  of  the  best  jousters  of  the  West,  to 
single  combat  with  the  lance ;  and  their  horses  met  with 
such  force  that  the  ducal  charger  fell  and  rolled  its  rider 
in  the  dust.  His  Theban  castle  rang  with  the  songs  of 
minstrels ;  festival  after  festival  followed  at  his  Court ; 
and  this  prosperity  was  not  merely  on  the  surface.  Now 
for  the  first  time  we  find  Attica  supplying  Euboea  with 
com,  while  the  gift  of  silken  garments  to  Pope  Boni- 
face VllI  is  a  proof  of  the  continued  manufacture  of  silk 
at  Thebes.  But  the  duke's  health  was  undermined  by 
an  incurable  malady ;  he  had  no  heirs  of  his  body ;  and, 
when  he  died  in  1308,  there  was  already  looming  on  the 
frontiers  of  Greece  that  Grand  Company  of  Catalan 
soldiers  of  fortune  whom  the  weakness  of  the  Emperor, 
Andronikos  II,  had  invited  from  the  stricken  fields  of 
Sicily  to  be  the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  the  Levant. 
The  last  duke  of  the  house  of  la  Boche  was  laid  to  rest 


*  Schlumberger,  *  Numismatique  de  TOrient  latin,'  p.  882. 
^  Sdthas  in  '  Annuaire  des  etudes  grecques,'  vol.  ziil« 
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in  the  noble  Byzantine  abbey  of  Daphni  or  Dalfinet  (as 
the  Franks  called  it),  on  the  Sacred  Way  between  Athens 
and  Eleusis,  which  Otho  had  bestowed  upon  the  Cister- 
cians a  century  before.  Even  to-day  there  may  be  seen 
in  the  courtyard  a  sarcophagus,  with  a  cross,  two  snakes, 
and  two  lilies  carved  upon  it,  which  the  French  scholar 
Buchon  (*  La  Gr^ce  continentale ')  believed  to  have  been 
the  tomb  of  *  the  good  duke,'  Guy  II. 

The  succession  to  the  *  delectable  duchy  *  of  Athens — 
for  such,  indeed,  it  was  in  the  eckrly  years  of  the  four- 
teenth century — was  not  seriously  disputed.  There  were 
only  two  claimants,  both  first  cousins  of  the  late  duke 
— Eschive,  Lady  of  Beyrout,  and  Walter  de  Brienne, 
Count  of  Lecce,  a  true  scion  of  that  adventurous  family, 
who  had  been  a  '  knight  of  death '  in  the  Angevin  cause 
in  Sicily,  and  had  fought  like  the  lion  on  his  banner  at 
the  fatal  battle  of  Gagliano.  The  rival  claims  having 
been  referred  to  the  High  Court  of  Achaia,  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Athens  was,  in  Angevin  times,  a  peer,  the 
barons  decided,  as  was  natural,  in  favour  of  the  gallant 
and  powerful  Count  of  Lecce,  more  fitted  than  a  lonely 
widow  to  govern  a  military  state.  Unfortunately,  Duke 
Walter  of  Athens  was  as  rash  as  he  was  brave ;  prison 
and  defeat  in  Sicily  had  not  taught  him  to  respect  the 
infantry  of  Cataluna.  Speaking  their  language  and 
knowing  their  ways,  he  thought  that  he  might  use  them 
for  his  own  ends  and  then  dismiss  them  when  they  had 
served  his  purpose. 

In  the  spring  of  1309  the  Catalan  Grand  Company, 
threatened  by  starvation  in  Macedonia,  marched  through 
the  vale  of  Tempo  into  the  granary  of  Greece,  whence,  a 
year  later,  they  descended  upon  Lamia.  The  Duke  of 
Neopatras  had  now  come  of  age,  and  had  not  only 
emancipated  himself  from  Athenian  tutelage,  but  had 
formed  a  triple  alliance  with  the  Greek  Emperor  and 
the  Greek  Despot  of  Epiros  in  order  to  prevent  the 
ultimate  annexation  of  his  country  by  his  French  neigh- 
bours. In  these  circumstances  the  new  Duke  of  Athens 
bethought  himself  of  employing  the  wandering  Catalans 
against  the  allies.  Thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  Roger 
Deslaur,  a  knight  of  Boussillon  who  was  in  his  employ, 
he  engaged  them  at  the  same  high  rate  of  payment 
which*  they  had    received    from  Andronikos  II.      The 
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Catalans  at  once  showed  that  they  were  well  worth  the 
money,  for  by  the  end  of  a  six  months*  campaign  they 
had  captured  more  than  thirty  castles  for  their  employer. 
Thereupon  his  three  adversaries  hastened  to  make  peace 
with  him  on  his  own  terms. 

Walter  now  rashly  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  the 
expensive  mercenaries  for  whom  he  had  no  further  use. 
He  first  selected  500  men  from  their  ranks,  gave  them 
their  pay  and  lands  on  which  to  settle,  and  then  abruptly 
bade  the  others  begone,  although  at  the  time  he  still 
owed  them  four  months'  wages.  They  naturally  declined 
to  obey  this  summary  order,  and  prepared  to  conquer  or 
die ;  for  retreat  was  impossible,  and  there  was  no  other 
land  where  they  could  seek  their  fortune.  Walter,  too, 
assembled  all  available  troops  against  the  conmion 
enemies  of  Frankish  Greece — ^for  as  such  the  savage 
Catalans  were  rega^rded.  Never  had  a  Latin  army 
made  such  a  brave  show  as  that  which  was  drawn  up 
under  his  command  in  the  spring  of  1311  on  the  great 
Boeotian  plain,  almost  on  the  self-same  spot  where, 
more  than  sixteen  centuries  before,  Philip  of  Ma^edon 
had  won  that  *  dishonest  victory'  which  destroyed  the 
freedom  of  classic  Oreece,  and  where,  in  the  time  of  Sulla, 
her  Roman  masters  had  thrice  met  the  Pontic  troops  of 
Mithridates.  All  the  great  feudatories  of  Greece  rallied 
to  his  caU.  There  came  Alberto  Pallavicini,  Marquess  of 
Boudonitza,  who  kept  the  pass  of  Thermopylaa ;  Thomas 
de  Stromoncourt  of  Salona,  who  ruled  over  the  slopes 
of  Pamassos,  and  whose  noble  castle  still  preserves  the 
memory  of  its  medieval  lords ;  Boniface  of  Verona,  the 
favourite  of  the  late  Duke  of  Athens  ;  George  Ghisi,  one 
of  the  three  great  barons  of  Euboea ;  and  Jean  de  Maisy, 
another  powerful  magnate  of  that  famous  island.  From 
Achaia,  and  from  the  scattered  duchy  of  the  Archipelago, 
contingents  arrived  to  do  battle  against  the  desperate 
mercenaries  of  Cataluiia.  Already  Walter  dreamed  of 
not  merely  routing  the  company,  but  of  planting  his  lion 
banner  on  the  ramparts  of  Byzantium. 

But  the  Catalans  were  better  strategists  than  the  im- 
petuous Duke  of  Athens.  They  knew  that  the  strength 
of  the  Franks  lay  in  the  rush  of  their  splendid  cavalry, 
and  thay  laid  their  plans  accordingly.  The  marshy  soil 
pf  the  CopaYc  basin  afforded  them  an  excellent  defence 
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against  a  charge  of  horsemen ;  and  they  carefully  pre- 
pared the  ground  by  ploughing  it  up,  digging  a  trench 
round  it,  and  then  irrigating  the  whole  area  by  means 
of  canals  from  the  river  Kephissos.  By  the  middle  of 
March,  when  the  two  armies  met  face  to  face,  a  treacher- 
ous covering  of  green  grass  concealed  the  quaking  bog 
from  the  gaze  of  the  Frankish  leaders. 

As  if  he  had  some  presentiment  of  his  coming  death, 
Walter  made  his  will — a  curious  document  still  preserved  * 
— and  then,  on  March  15,  took  up  his  stand  on  the  hill 
called  the  Thourion,  still  surmounted  by  a  medieval 
tower,  to  survey  the  field.  Before  the  battle  began,  the 
500  favoured  Catalans  whom  he  had  retained  came  to 
him  and  told  him  that  they  would  rather  die  than  fight 
against  their  old  comrades.  The  duke  bade  them  do  as 
they  pleased ;  and  their  defection  added  a  welcome  and 
experienced  contingent  to  the  enemy's  forces.  When 
they  had  gone,  the  duke,  impatient  for  the  fray,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  200  French  knights  with  golden 
spurs  and  charged  with  a  shout  across  the  plain.  But,  when 
they  reached  the  fatal  spot  where  the  grass  was  greenest, 
their  horses,  heavily  weighted  with  their  coats  of  mail, 
plunged  all  unsuspecting  into  the  treacherous  morass. 
Some  rolled  over  with  their  armoured  riders  in  the  mire ; 
others,  stuck  fast  in  the  stiff  bog,  stood  still,  in  the 
picturesque  phrase  of  the  Byzantine  historian,  'like 
equestrian  statues,*  powerless  to  move.  The  shouts  of 
'AragonI  Aragon!'  from  the  Catalans  increased  the 
panic  of  the  horses ;  showers  of  arrows  hailed  upon  the 
helpless  Franks;  and  the  Turkish  auxiliaries  of  the 
Catalans  rushed  forward  and  completed  the  deadly 
work.  So  great  was  the  slaughter  that  only  four 
Frankish  nobles  are  known  to  have  survived  that  fatal 
day — Boniface  of  Verona,  Roger  Deslaur,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Naxos,  and  Jean  de  Maisy  of  Euboea.t 
At  one  blow  the  Catalans  had  destroyed  the  noble  chivalry 
of  Frankish  Greece ;  and  the  men,  whose  forefathers 
had  marched  with  Boniface  of  Montf errat  into  Greece  a 
century  earlier,  lay  dead  in  the  fatal  Boeotian  swamp. 

*  D*Arbois  de  Jubainrille,  *  Voyage  pal^graphique  dans  le  d^partement 
de  TAube,'  pp.  38»-840. 

t  Muntaner,  oh.  240;  Thomaa,  * Diplp^jo^^lam,*  I,  111 ;  Pr94^i  'Com- 
memoriali,'  i,  198« 
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Among  them  was  the  Duke  of  Athens,  whose  head, 
severed  by  a  Catalan  knife,  was  borne,  long  afterwards, 
on  a  funeral  galley  to  Brindisi  and  buried  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Croce  in  his  Italian  county  of  Lecce. 

The  Athenian  duohy,  *  the  pleasaunce  of  the  Latins,* 
as  Villani  *  quaintly  calls  it,  now  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Grand  Company ;  for  the  Greeks  made  no  resistance  to 
their  new  masters,  and  in  fact  looked  upon  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Franks  as  a  welcome  relief.  We  would  fain 
believe  the  story  of  the  Aragonese  'Chronicle  of  the 
Morea,'  that  the  heroic  widow  of  the  fallen  duke,  a 
worthy  daughter  of  a  Constable  of  France,  defended  the 
AkropoUs,  where  she  had  taken  refuge  with  her  little 
son  Walter,  till  she  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of  suc- 
cour. But  the  Byzantine  historian,  Nikeph6ros  Gregord>s, 
expressly  says  that  Athens  fell  without  a  struggle,  as 
Thebes  had  already  fallen.  Argos  and  Nauplia  alone 
held  aloft  the  banner  of  the  Frankish  dukes.  Thus  the 
Catalans  were  able,  without  opposition,  to  parcel  out 
among  themselves  the  towns  and  castles  of  the  duchy ; 
the  widows  of  the  slain  became  the  wives  of  the  slayers ; 
each  soldier  received  a  consort  according  to  his  services ; 
and  noany  a  rough  warrior  thus  found  himself  the  hus- 
band of  9ome  noble  dame  in  whose  veins  flowed  the 
bluest  blood  of  France,  and  *  whose  washhand-basin,'  in 
the  phrase  of  Muntaner,  *  he  was  not  worthy  to  bear.' 

After  nine  years'  wandering  these  vagabonds  settled 
down  in  the  promised  land,  which  the  most  extraordinary 
fate  had  bestowed  upon  them.  But  they  lacked  a  leader 
of  sufficient  socials  position  to  preside  over  their  changed 
destinies.  Finding  no  such  man  in  their  own  ranks,  they 
offered  the  post  to  one  of  their  four  noble  prisoners, 
Boniface  of  Verona,  whonoi  Muntaner,  his  guest  at  Negro- 
ponte,  has  described  as  '  the  wisest  and  most  courteous 
nobleman  that  was  ever  bom.'  Both  of  these  qualities 
made  him  disinclined  to  accept  an  offer  which  would 
have  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Venice,  his 
neighbour  in  Euboea,  and  of  loathing  to  the  whole 
Fr^ikish  world.  On  his  refusal  the  Catalans  turned  to 
Roger  Deslaur,  whom  neither  ties  of  blood  nor  scruples 


*  *  Hist,  de*  sttoi  Tempi,'  rUl,  50. 
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of  conscience  prevented  from  becoming  their  leader.  As 
his  reward  he  received  the  castle  of  Salona  together  with 
the  widow  of  its  fallen  lord. 

But  the  victors  of  the  Kephissos  soon  recogpiised  that 
they  needed  some  more  powerful  head  than  a  simple 
knight  of  Boussillon,  if  they  were  to  hold  the  duchy 
against  the  jealous  enemies  whom  their  meteoric  success 
had  alarmed  and  excited.  Their  choice  naturally  fell 
upon  King  Frederick  II  of  Sicily,  the  master  whom  they 
had  served  in  that  island  ten  years  earlier,  and  who  had 
already  shown  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  profit  by 
their  achievements.  Accordingly,  in  1312,  they  invited 
him  to  send  them  one  of  his  children.  He  gave  them 
as  their  duke  his  second  son  Manfred,  in  whose  name — 
as  the  Duke  was  still  too  young  to  come  himself — he  sent, 
as  governor  of  Athens,  Beranger  Estanol,  a  knight  of 
Ampurias.  On  his  arrival  Deslaur  laid  down  his  office, 
and  we  hear  of  him  no  more. 

The  Catalan  duchy  of  Athens  was  now  organised  as  a 
state,  which,  though  dependent  in  name  on  a  Sicilian 
duke,  really  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  independence. 
The  duke  nominated  the  two  chief  officials,  the  vicar- 
general  and  the  marshal,  of  whom  the  former,  appointed 
during  good  pleasure,  was  the  political,  the  latter  the 
military,  governor  of  the  duchy.  The  marshal  was 
always  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  Company ;  and  the 
office  was  for  half  a  century  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
De  Novelles.  Each  city  and  district  had  its  own  local 
governor,  called  veguer,  caatellano^  or  capitdn^  whose  term 
of  office  was  fixed  at  three  years,  and  who  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  duke,  by  the  vicar-general,  or  by  the  local 
representatives  from  among  the  citizens  of  the  community. 
The  principal  towns  and  villages  were  represented  by 
persons  known  as  aindici^  and  possessed  muhicipal  officials 
and  councils,  which  did  not  hesitate  to  present  petitions, 
signed  with  the  seal  of  St  Oeorge  by  the  chancellor,  to 
the  duke  whenever  they  desired  the  redress  of  grievances. 
On  one  occasion  we  find  the  communities  actually  electing 
the  vicar-general ;  and  the  dukes  frequently  wrote  to  them 
about  affairs  of  state.  One  of  their  principal  subsequent 
demands  was  that  official  posts  should  be  bestowed  upon 
residents  in  the  duchy,  not  upon  Sicilians. 

The  feudal  system  continued  to  exist,  but  with  far  less 
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brilliance  than  under  tho  Burgundian  dukes.  The  Catalan 
conquerors  were  of  common  origin;  and,  even  after 
seventy  years  of  residence,  the  roll  of  noble  families  in 
the  whole  duchy  contained  only  some  sixteen  names. 
The  Company  particularly  objected  to  the  bestowal  of 
strong  fortresses,  such  as  Ldvadia,  upon  private  individuals, 
preferring  that  they  should  be  administered  by  the 
government  officials.  The  'Customs  of  Barcelona'  now 
supplanted  the  feudal '  Assizes  of  Bomania ' ;  the  Catalan 
idiom  of  Muntaner  took  the  place  of  the  elegant  French 
which  had  been  spoken  by  the  Frankish  rulers  of  Greece. 
Even  to  their  Oreek  subjects  the  Spanish  dukes  wrote  in 
'  the  Catalan  dialect/  the  employment  of  which,  as  we  are 
expressly  told,  was  *  according  to  the  custom  and  usage 
of  the  city  of  Athens.'  Alike  by  Catalans  and  French, 
the  Grreeks  were  treated  as  an  inferior  race,  excluded,  as 
a  general  rule,  from  all  civic  rights,  forbidden  to  inter- 
marry with  the  conquerors,  and  stUl  deprived  of  their 
higher  ecclesiastical  functionaries.  But  there  were  some 
notable  exceptions  to  these  harsh  disqualifications.  The 
people  of  Livadia,  for  services  rendered  to  the  Company, 
early  received  the  full  franchise  of  the  Conquistadors; 
towards  the  end  of  the  Catalan  domination  we  find 
Greeks  holding  such  important  posts  as  those  of  castellano 
of  Salona,  chancellor  of  Athens,  and  notary  of  Livadia ; 
a  count  of  Salona  and  a  marshal  married  Greek  ladies ; 
and  their  wives  were  allowed  to  retain  their  own  faith. 

Under  the  rule  of  Estanol  the  Catalans  not  only  held 
their  ground  in  Attica  and  Boeotia,  but  increased  the 
terror  of  their  name  among  all  their  neighbours.  In  vain 
the  Pope  appealed  to  King  James  II  of  Aragon  to  drive 
them  out  of  Attica ;  in  vain  he  described  the  late  Duke 
Walter  as  a  '  true  athlete  of  Christ  and  faithful  boxer  of 
the  Church';  the  king's  politic  reply  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Catalans,  if  they  were  cruel,  were  also  Catholics, 
who  would  prove  a  valuable  bulwark  of  Romanism  against 
the  schismatic  Greeks  of  Byzantium.*  The  appointment 
of  King  Frederick  ITs  natural  son,  Don  Alfonso  Fadrique 
(or  Frederick),  as  *  President  of  the  fortunate  army  of 
Franks  in  the  Duchy  of  Athens '  yet  further  strengthened 
the  position  of  the  Company.     The  new  vicar-general 

*  Raynaldi,  '  Annales  «ccle<iia8tioi,*  y,  82,  28, 
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was  a  man  of  much  energy  and  force  of  character ;  and 
during  his  thirteen  years'  administration  the  Catalan 
state  attained  its  zenith.  Practically  independent  of 
Sicilian  influence — for  the  nominal  Duke  Manfred  died  in 
the  year  of  Fadrique's  appointmenti  and  his  younger 
brother  William  was  likewise  a  minor — ^he  acquired  a 
stronger  hold  upon  Attica,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pretext 
for  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Euboea,  by  his  marriage 
with  Marulla,  the  heiress  of  Boniface  of  Verona,  *one 
of  the  fairest  Christians  in  the  world,  the  best  woman 
and  the  wisest  that  ever  was  in  that  land,'  as  Muntaner, 
who  knew  her,  enthusiastically  describes  her.  With  her 
Fadrique  received  back,  as  her  dowry,  the  thirteen  castles 
which  Guy  II  of  Athens  had  bestowed  upon  her  father  on 
that  memorable  day  at  Thebes. 

The  growing  power  of  the  Catalans  under  this  daring 
leader,  who  had  marched  across  Hhe  black  bridge'  of 
Negroponte  and  had  occupied  two  of  the  most  important 
castles  of  the  island,  so  greatly  alarmed  the  Venetians 
that  they  persuaded  King  Frederick  II  of  Sicily  to  curb 
the  restless  ambition  of  his  bastard  son,  lest  a  European 
coalition  should  be  formed  against  the  disturber  of  Greece. 
Above  all  else,  the  Republic  was  anxious  that  a  Catalan 
navy  should  not  be  formed  at  the  Piraeus;  and  it  was 
therefore  stipulated,  in  1310,  that  a  plank  was  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  hull  of  each  of  the  Catalan  vessels  then  lying 
in  ^  the  sea  of  Athens,'  and  that  the  ships'  tackle  was  to 
be  taken  up  to '  the  Castle  of  Athens '  and  there  deposited.* 
Thus  shut  out  from  naval  enterprise,  Fadrique  now 
extended  his  dominions  by  land.  The  last  Duke  of 
Neopatras  had  died  in  1318,  and  the  best  part  of  his 
duchy  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Catalans  of  Athens, 
who  might  claim  that  they  represented  the  Burgundian 
dukes,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to  some  voice  in  the 
government  of  a  land  which  Guy  II  had  once  administered. 
At  Neopatras,  the  seat  of  the  extinct  Greek  dynasty  of 
the  Angeloi,  Fadrique  made  his  second  capital,  styling 
himself  *  Vicar-General  of  the  duchies  of  Athens  and 
Neopatras.'  Thenceforth  the  Sicilian  dukes  of  Athens 
assumed  the  double  title  which  figures  on  their  coins  and 
in  their  documents ;  and,  long  after  the  Catalan  duchies 
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had  passed  away,  the  Kings  of  Aragon  continued  to  bear 
it.  This  conquest  made  the  Company  master  of  practically 
all  continental  Greece;  even  the  Venetian  Marquess  of 
Boudonitza  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  four  horses  to  the 
Catalan  vicar-generaL*  Still,  however,  the  faithful  family 
of  FoucheroUes  held  the  two  great  fprtresses  of  Argos 
and  Nauplia  for  the  exiled  house  of  Brienne. 

Young  Walter  had  now  grown  up  to  man*s  estate, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  time  had  come  to  strike 
a  blow  for  the  recovery  of  his  Athenian  heritage.  The 
Angevins  of  Naples  supported  him  in  their  own  interest 
as  well  as  his;  Pope  John  XXTT  bade  the  Axchbiahops 
of  Patras  and  Corinth  preach  a  crusade  against  the 
'schismatics,  sons  of  perdition,  and  pupils  of  iniquity* 
who  had  seized  his  patrimony ;  but  the  subtle  Venetians, 
who  could  have  contributed  more  than  Angevin  aid  or 
papal  thunder  to  the  success  of  his  expedition,  had  just 
renewed  their  truce  with  the  Catalans.  From  that 
moment  his  attempt  was  bound  to  faiL 

Walter  was,  like  his  father,  a  rash  general,  while  his 
opponents  had  not  forgotten  the  art  of  strategy,  to 
which  they  owed  their  success.  At  first  the  brilliant 
band  of  French  knights  and  Tuscan  men-at-arms  which 
crossed  over  with  him  to  Epiros  in  1331  carried  all  before 
it.  But,  when  he  arrived  in  the  Catalan  duchy,  he  found 
that  the  enemy  was  much  too  cautious  to  give  his  fine 
cavalry  a  chance  of  displaying  its  prowess  on  the  plains 
of  Boeotia.  While  the  Catalans  remained  behind  the  walls 
of  their  fortresses,  the  invaders  wasted  their  energies  on 
the  open  country.  Ere  long  Walter's  small  stock  of 
money  ran  out»  and  his  chances  diminished  with  it.  The 
Greeks  rendered  him  no  assistance.  It  is  true  that  a 
correspondent  of  the  historian  Nikeph6ros  Gfregor&s 
wrote  that  they  were  '  suffering  under  extreme  slavery,* 
and  had  *  exchanged  their  ancient  happiness  for  boorish 
ways';  but  either  their  sufferings  were  insufficient  to 
make  them  desire  a  change  of  masters,  or  their  boorish- 
ness  vcras  such  that  it  made  them  indifferent  to  the 
advantages  of  French  culture.  Early  in  the  following 
year  Walter  took  ship  for  ItcJy,  never  to  return.  Sum- 
moned by  the  Florentines  to  command  their  forces,  he 

*  Oarlta,  *  Analea  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon,'  bk.  x,  oh.  80. 
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became  tyrant  of  their  city,  whence  he  was  expelled 
amidst  universal  rejoicings  eleven  years  later.  His  name 
and  arms  may  still  be  seen  in  the  BargeUo  of  Florence. 
Thirteen  years  afterwards  he  fell  fighting,  as  Constable 
of  France,  against  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 
His  sister  Isabelle,  wife  of  Walter  d'Enghien,  succeeded 
to  his  estates  and  his  pretensions ;  some  of  her  descend- 
ants continued  to  bear,  till  1381,  the  empty  tiUe  of  Duke 
of  Athens,  while  the  last  fragments  of  the  French  duchy 
— ^the  castles  of  Nauplia  and  Argos — remained  in  the 
possession  of  others  of  her  line  till,  in  1388,  they  were 
purchased  by  Venice. 

One  irreparable  loss  was  inflicted  upon  Ghreece  by  thiff 
expedition.  In  order  to  prevent  the  castle  of  8t  Omer  at 
Thebes  from  falling  into  his  hands,  the  Catalans  destroyed 
that  noble  monument  of  Frankish  rule.  Loudly  does  the 
'  Chronicle  of  the  Morea  *  lament  over  the  loss  of  a  building 
more  closely  associated  than  any  other  with  the  past 
glories  of  the  De  la  Roche.  At  the  time  of  its  destruc- 
tion it  belonged  to  Bartolommeo  Ohisi,  Oreat  Constable 
of  Achaia,  one  of  the  three  great  barons  of  Euboea,  son- 
in-law  of  Fadrique,  and  a  man  of  literary  and  historic 
tastes,  for  the  French  version  of  the  Chronicle,  *  Le  livre 
de  la  Conqueste,'  was  originally  found  in  his  Theban 
castle.*  Had  Fadrique  still  been  head  of  the  Company 
at  the  time,  he  would  probably  have  saved  his  kinsman's 
home ;  but  for  some  unexplained  reason  he  was  no  longer 
vicar-general,  though  he  was  still  in  Greece.  Possibly, 
as  he  paid  a  visit  to  Sicily  about  this  time,  he  may  have 
been  accused  at  the  Sicilian  Court  of  aiming  at  independ- 
ent sovereignty  in  the  duchies — an  accusation  to  which 
his  too  successful  career  may  have  lent  some  colour. 
Though  he  never  resumed  the  leadership  of  the  Catalans 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Greece,  where  one  of  his 
sons  was  Count  of  Salona,  and  another  became,  later  on, 
vicar-general  of  the  duchies. 

Soon  after  Walter's  futile  expedition  the  Papacy  made 
its  peace  with  the  *sons  of  perdition,'  who  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  possible  defence  against  the  growing  Turkish 
peril.    Unfortunately,  when  the  Catalans  became  respect- 
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able  members  of  Christendom,  they  ceased  to  be  formid- 
able. Occasionally  the  old  Adam  broke  out,  as  when 
the  Count  of  Salona  plied  the  trade  of  a  pirate  with 
the  aid  of  the  *  unspeakable '  Turk.  But  their  Thessalian 
conquests  were  slipping  away  from  the  luxurious  and 
drunken  progeny  of  the  hardy  warriors  who  had  smitten 
the  Franks  in  the  marshes  of  the  Kephissos.  Meanwhile, 
in  distant  Sicily,  the  shadowy  Dukes  of  Athens  and  Neo- 
patras  came  and  went  without  ever  seeing  their  Greek 
duchies.  Duke  William  died  in  1338 ;  and  his  successors, 
John  and  Frederick  of  Bandazzo,  the  picturesque  town 
on  the  slopes  of  Etna,  both  succumbed  to  the  plague  a 
few  years  later — ^mere  names  in  the  history  of  Athens. 
But  in  1355  the  new  Duke  of  Athens  became  also  King  of 
Sicily,  under  the  title  of  Frederick  III ;  and  thus  the  two 
duchies,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  appanage  of  younger 
members  of  the  royal  family,  were  united  with  the  Sicilian 
crown  in  the  person  of  its  holder. 

Thenceforth,  as  is  natural,  the  archives  of  Palermo 
contain  far  more  frequent  allusions  to  the  duchies  of 
Athens  and  Neopatras,  whose  inhabitants  petition  their 
royal  duke  for  redress  of  grievances  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  suitable  officials.  But  it  is  evident  from  the 
tenour  of  these  documents  that  the  Catalan  state  was 
rapidly  declining.  In  addition  to  the  Turkish  peril  and 
the  menaces  of  the  Venetians  of  Negroponte,  the  once 
miited  soldiers  of  fortune  were  divided  into  factions, 
which  paralysed  the  central  authority,  and  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  vicar-general  in 
Sicily.  One  party  wished  to  place  the  duchies  under  the 
protection  of  Genoa,  the  natural  enemy  of  Venice,  while 
two  bitter  rivals,  Roger  de  liuria  and  Pedro  de  Puig,  or 
Puigpardines,  the  chief  justice,  an  unjust  judge  and  a 
grasping  and  ambitious  official,  both  claimed  the  title  of 
vicar  of  the  absent  vicar-general.  Puig's  tyranny  became 
so  odious  to  Catalans  and  Greeks  alike  that  the  former 
rose  against  him  and  slew  him  and  his  chief  adherents. 
The  experiment  of  allowing  the  vicar-general  €ks  well  as 
the  duke  to  remain  an  absentee  had  thus  proved  to  be  a 
failure ;  Uuria,  as  the  strongest  man  on  the  spot,  was 
rewarded  with  the  office  of  vicar-general  as  the  sole 
means  of  keeping  the  duchies  intact.  So  vulnerable  did  the 
Catalan  state  appear  that  the  representatives  of  Walter 
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of  Brienne,  the  Baron  of  Argos  and  the  Count  of  Conver- 
sano,  renewed  the  attempt  of  their  predecessor  and,  if  we 
may  believe  the  Aragonese  *  Chronicle  of  the  Morea,' 
actually  occupied  for  a  time  the  city  of  Athens. 

The  fast  approaching  Turkish  danger  ought  to  have 
united  all  the  Latin  states  of  the  Levant  against  the 
common  foe,  to  whom  they  all  eventually  succumbed. 
An  attempt  at  union  was  made  by  Pope  Gregory  XI,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Archbi9hop  of  Neopatras ;  and  a  con- 
gress of  the  Christian  rulers  of  the  East  was  convened  by 
him  to  meet  at  Thebes  in  1373.  We  can  well  imagine 
how  the  ancient  city,  the  capital  of  the  Athenian  duchy, 
was  enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  these  more  or  less  eminent 
persons,  or  their  envoys;  how  the  Archbishops  of  Neo- 
patras and  Naxos  preached  a  new  crusade  agaiuHt  the 
infidel  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady;  how  every  one 
applauded  their  excellent  advice;  and  how  personal 
jealousies  marred  the  results  of  that,  as  of  every  sub- 
sequent congress  on  the  Eastern  question.  Scarcely  had 
the  delegates  separated,  when  Nerio  Acciajuoli,  Baron  of 
Corinth,  the  boldest  and  astutest  of  them  all,  a  worthy 
scion  of  that  great  Florentine  family  of  bankers  estab- 
lished for  a  generation  in  the  principality  of  Achaia 
showed  his  appreciation  of  the  value  of  unity  by  seizing 
Megara  as  the  first  step  on  the  way  to  Athens.  It  is  an 
interesting  proof  of  the  popularity  of  Catalan  rule  among 
those  Greeks,  at  any  rate,  who  held  office  under  the 
Company,  that  one  of  the  wairmest  defenders  of  Megara 
was  a  Greek  notary,  Demetrios  Bendi,  who  afterwards 
rose  to  a  position  of  importance  at  Athens.  Such  was 
the  weakness  of  the  once  terrible  Catalan  state  that  the 
upstart  Florentine's  attack  remained  unavenged.  The  fall 
of  Catalan  rule  was  now  only  a  question  of  time. 

The  death  of  the  royal  Duke  of  Athens  and  Neo- 
patras, Frederick  HI,  in  1377,  yet  further  injured  his 
Greek  duchies.  The  duke  had  bequeathed  them  to  his 
young  daughter  Maria;  but  the  succession  was  dis- 
puted by  King  Pedro  IV  of  Aragon,  brother-in-law  of 
Frederick  III,  who  appealed  to  the  principle  of  the 
Salic  law  as  laid  down  by  that  monarch's  predecessor, 
Frederick  II.  The  Catalans  of  Attica  were  naturally 
disinclined  to  accept  the  government  of  a  young  girl  at 
8Q  qritical  ^  nioment,  when  the  Turk  wa9  at  their  gates. 
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All  the  three  archbishops  and  the  principal  barons  and 
knights  at  once  declared  for  the  King  of  Aragon ;  but 
there  was  a  minority  in  favour  of  Maria,  headed  by  the 
Venetian  Marquess  of  Boudonitza,  who  was  eager  to 
shake  off  the  bond  of  vassalage  to  the  vicar- general. 
The  burgesses,  anxious  for  security,:  supported  the  Ara- 
gonese  party.  At  this  moment,  however,  a  third  com- 
petitor appeared  in  the  duchies  in  the  shape  of  the 
Navarrese  Company,  which  sought  to  repeat  the  exploits 
of  the  Catalans  seventy  years  before.  The  researches  of 
the  learned  historian  of  the  Catalans  and  Navarrese,  Don 
Antonio  Rubi6  y  Uuch,  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light 
upon  this  portion  of  the  Athenian  annals,  and  have 
explained  much  that  was  hitherto  obscure.  Employed 
originally  by  King  Charles  II  of  Navarre  in  his  struggle 
with  Charles  Y  of  France,  the  Navarrese  mercenaries 
had  found  their  occupation  gone  when  those  two  rival 
sovereigns  made  peace  in  1366.  After  many  vicissitudes 
they  found  congenial  service,  fourteen  years  later,  under 
the  banner  of  Jacques  de  Baux,  Prince  of  Achaia  and  the 
last  titular  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  thought  the 
moment  had  come  to  recover  his  ancestors'  dominions. 

Accordingly,  early  in  1380,  they  directed  their  steps 
towards  Attica,  under  the  command  of  Mahiot  de 
Coquerel,  chamberlain  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and 
Pedro  de  Superan,  sumamed  Bordo,  or  the  bastard.* 
These  experienced  leaders  found  valuable  assistance  in 
the  chiefs  of  the  Sicilian  party ;  in  the  knights  of  St  John 
who  sallied  forth  from  the  Morea  to  pillage  the  distracted 
duchy ;  in  the  Count  of  Convorsano,  who  seems  to  have 
now  made  a  second  attempt  to  regain  his  ancestors' 
heritage ;  and  in  the  mutual  jealousies  of  Thebes  and 
Athens,  fomented  by  the  characteristic  desire  of  the 
Athenians  to  be  independent  of  Theban  supremacy.  In 
BoBotia,  one  place  after  another  fell  before  the  adven- 
torers  from  Navarre ;  the  noble  castle  of  Livadia,  which 
still  preserves  the  memory  of  its  Catalan  masters,  was 
betrayed  by  a  Greek  from  Durazzo ;  and  the  <2apital  was 
surrendered  by  two  Spanish  traitors.    But  the  fortress  of 


*  Rubld  y  Uuch,  *Lo8  Kavarros  en  Grecia,'  p.  309,  n.  2 ;  a  much  more 
probable  explanation,  deriyed  from  the  word  bort  <* bastard'),  than  that  of 
Dneaage  (note  to  Chmamos,  p.  392),  who  says  that  he  was  so  called  because 
oar  Black  Ftlnce  had  confexred  on  him  the  freedom  of  Bordeaux. 
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Salona  defied  their  assaults  ;  and  the  Akropolis,  thanks  to 
the  bravezy  of  its  governor,  Romeo  de  Bellarbe,  and  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  ever  useful  notary,  Demetrios  Bendi,  baffled 
the  machinations  of  a  little  band  of  malcontents.  These 
severe  checks  broke  the  force  of  the  soldiers  of  Navarre ; 
their  appearance  in  Greece  had  alarmed  all  the  petty 
potentates  of  the  Morea  and  the  islands ;  and  they  with- 
drew to  Boeotia,  whence,  some  two  years  later,  they  were 
finally  dislodged.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  the  Morea, 
where  they  carved  out  a  principality,  nominally  for 
Jacques  de  Baux,  really  for  themselves. 

The  people  of  Athens  and  Salona,  whose  loyalty  to  the 
crown  of  Aragon  had  saved  the  duchies,  were  well  aware 
of  the  value  of  their  services,  and  were  resolved  to  have 
their  reward.  Both  communities  accordingly  presented 
petitions  to  King  Pedro ;  and  these  capitulations,  drawn 
up  in  the  Catalan  language,  have  fortiinately  been  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  Barcelona.  Both  the  Athenian 
capitulations  and  those  of  Salona  are  largely  concerned 
with  personal  questions — requests  that  this  or  that 
faithful  person  should  receive  privileges,  lands,  and 
honours,  especially  his  Majesty's  most  loyal  subject,  the 
Greek  Demetrios  Bendi.  From  the  date  of  the  Frankish 
conquest  no  member  of  the  conquered  race  had  ever 
risen  to  such  eminence  as  this  serviceable  clerk,  who  now 
obtained  broad  acres,  goods,  and  serfs  in  both  Attica  and 
BoBotia.  But  there  were  some  clauses  in  the  Athenian 
petition  of  a  more  general  character.  The  Athenians 
begged  the  central  authorities  at  Thebes  for  a  continu- 
ance of  their  recently  won  independence,  and  for  per- 
mission to  bequeath  their  property  and  serfs  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  Both  these  prayers  met  with  a  blank 
refusaL  King  Pedro  told  the  petitioners  that  he  intended 
to  treat  the  duchies  as  an  indivisible  whole,  and  that 
home-rule  for  Athens  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  He 
also  reminded  them  that  the  Catalans  were  only  a  small 
garrison  in  Gh-eece,  and  that,  if  holy  Church  became 
possessed  of  their  property,  there  would  be  no  one  left 
to  defend  the  country.  He  also  observed  that  there  was 
no  hardship  in  this,  for  the  law  of  Athens  was  also  that 
of  his  kingdoms  of  Majorca  and  Valencia.  The  soundness 
of  his  Majesty's  statesmanship  was  obvious  in  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  Catalan  sU^te ;  but  tbi9  demand  show? 
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the  influence  of  the  Church,  an  influence  rarely  found 
in  the  history  of  Frankish  Greece. 

Of  all  the  dukes  who  had  held  sway  over  Athens, 
Pedro  IV  was  the  first  to  express  himself  in  enthusiastic 
terms  about  the  Akropolis.  The  poetic  monarch — himself 
a  troubadour  and  a  chronicler— described  that  sacred  rock 
in  eloquent  language  as  Hhe  most  precious  jewel  that 
exists  in  the  world,  and  such  as  all  the  kings  of 
Christendom  together  would  imitate  in  vain.'  He  had 
doubtless  heard  from  the  lips  of  Bishop  Boyl  of  Megara, 
who  was  chaplain  in  the  chapel  of  St  Bartholomew  in  the 
governor's  palace  on  the  Akropolis,  a  description  of  the 
ancient  buildings,  then  almost  uninjured,  which  the  bishop 
knew  so  welL  Yet  he  considered  twelve  men-at-arms 
sufficient  defence  for  the  brightest  jewel  in  his  crown. 

Pedro  now  did  his  best  to  repair  the  ravages  of  the 
civil  war;  he  ordered  a  general  amnesty  for  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  duchies,  and  showered  rewards  on 
faithful  cities  and  individuals.  Livadia,  always  a  privi- 
leged town  in  the  Catalan  period,  not  only  received  a 
confirmation  of  its  rights,  but  became  the  seat  of  the 
Order  of  St  Greorge  in  Greece,  an  honour  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  head  of  the  saint  was  then  preserved  there. 
Most  important  of  all  for  the  future  history  of  Greece, 
the  king  granted  exemption  from  taxes  for  two  years  to 
all  Albanians  who  would  come  and  settle  in  the  depleted 
duchies.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  Albanian  colon- 
isation of  Attica  of  which  so  many  traces  remain  in  the 
population  and  the  topography  of  the  present  day. 

Bat  the  Albanian  colonists  came  too  late  to  save  the 
Catalan  domination.  From  the  heights  of  Acrocorinth 
and  £rom  the  twin  hills  of  Megara,  Nerio  Acciajuoli,  the 
Florentine  upstart,  had  been  attentively  watching  the 
rapid  dissolution  of  the  Catalan  power.  He  saw  a  land 
weakened  by  civil  war  and  foreign  invasion;  he  knew 
that  the  titular  duke  was  an  absentee,  engrossed  with 
more  important  affairs;  he  found  the  ducal  viceroys 
summoned  away  to  Spain  or  Sicily,  while  the  old  families 
of  the  conquest  were  almost  as  extinct  as  the  French 
whom  they  had  displaced.  He  was  a  man  of  action,  with- 
out scruples,  without  fear,  and  he  resolved  to  strike. 
Hiring  a  galley  from  the  Venetian  arsenal  at  Candia, 
under  pretext  of  sweeping  Turkish  corsairs  from  the 
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two  seas,  he  assembled  a  large  force  of  cavalry,  and 
sought  an  excuse  for  intervention.  The  pride  of  a  noble 
dame  was  the  occasion  of  the  fall  of  Athens.  Nerio 
asked  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Salona  to  give  her 
daughter's  hand  to  his  brother-in-law,  Pietro  Saraceno, 
scion  of  a  Sienese  family  long  settled  in  Euboea.  The 
Countess,  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  Imperial  blood  of 
the  Cantacuzenes,  scornfully  rejected  the  offer  of  the 
Florentine  tradesman,  and  affianced  her  daughter  to  a 
Servian  princeling  of  Thessaly.  Franks  and  Greeks  at 
Salona  were  alike  indignant  at  this  alliance  with  a  Slav ; 
Nerio's  horsemen  invaded  the  county  and  the  rest  of  the 
duchy,  while  his  galley  went  straight  for  the  PirsBus.  In 
the  absence  of  a  guiding  hand — ^for  the  vicar-general  was 
away  in  Spain — the  Catalans  made  no  serious  resistance ; 
only  the  Akropolis  and  a  few  other  castles  held  out.  In 
vain  the  King  of  Aragon  despatched  Pedro  de  Pau  to 
take  the  command ;  that  gallant  officer,  the  last  Catalan 
governor  of  the  noblest  fortress  in  Europe,  defended  the 
*  Castle  of  Athens  *  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  till,  on 
May  2, 1388,  it  too  surrendered  to  the  Florentine.  The  new 
Eling  of  Aragon  in  vain  promised  the  Sindici  of  Athens 
to  visit  *  so  famous  a  portion  of  his  realm,*  and  announced 
that  he  was  sending  a  fleet  to  'confound  his  enemies.* 
We  know  not  whether  the  fleet  ever  arrived ;  if  it  did, 
it  was  unsuccessful.  The  sovereigns  of  Aragon  might 
gfratify  their  vanity  by  appointing  a  titular  vicar-general, 
or  even  a  duke,  of  the  duchies  whose  names  they  still 
included  in  their  titles ;  once,  indeed,  the  news  of  an 
expedition  aroused  alarm  at  Athens.  But  it  proved  to  bo 
merely  the  usual  tall  talk  of  the  Catalans;  the  flag  of 
Aragon  never  waved  again  from  the  ramparts  of  the 
Akropolis ;  the  duchy  passed  to  the  Acciajuoli. 

The  Catalan  Grand  Company  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  Attica  as  rapidly  as  rain  from  its  light  soil.  Like 
their  Burgundian  predecessors,  these  soldiers  of  fortune 
conquered  but  struck  no  root  in  the  land.  Some  took  ship 
for  Sicily ;  some,  like  Ballester,  the  last  Catalan  Arch- 
bishop of  Athens,  are  heard  of  in  Cataluna ;  while  others, 
among  them  the  two  branches  of  the  Fadrique  family, 
lingered  on  for  a  time,  the  one  at  Salona,  the  other  at 
^gina,  where  we  find  their  connexions,  the  Catalan  family 
pf  Caopena,  ruling  till  1451 — a  fact  which  explains  the 
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boast  of  a  much  later  Catalan  writer,  Pena  y  Farel,  that 
his  coantrymen  maintained  their  *  ancient  splendour'  in 
Greece  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Thither 
the  Catalans  conveyed  the  head  of  St  George,  and  thence 
it  was  removed  to  the  church  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore 
at  Venice,  when  the  Venetians  succeeded  the  Caopena  as 
masters  of  ^gina.  Even  to-day  a  noble  family  in  Zante 
bears  the  name  of  KataliAnos ;  and  in  the  island  of  Santorin 
are  three  families  of  Spanish  origin — ^those  of  Da  Corogna, 
De  Cigalla,  and  Delenda,  to  which  last  the  present  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Athens  belongs.  Besides  the  castles  of 
Salona,  livadia,  and  Lamia,  and  the  row  of  towers 
between  livadia  and  Thebes,  the  Catalans  have  left  a 
memorial  of  their  stay  in  Greece  in  the  curious  fresco  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  now  in  the  Christian  Archaeological 
Museum  at  Athens,  which  came  from  the  church  of  the 
Prophet  Elias  near  the  gate  of  the  Agora.  Unlike  their 
predecessors,  they  minted  no  coins ;  unlike  them,  they 
bad  no  ducal  court  in  their  midst  to  stimulate  luxury 
and  refinement.  Yet  even  in  the  Athens  of  the  Catalans 
there  was  some  culture.  A  diligent  Athenian  priest  copied 
medical  works ;  and  we  hear  of  the  libraries  belonging  to 
the  Catholic  bishops  of  Salona  and  Megara. 

The  Greeks  long  remembered  with  terror  the  Catalan 
domination.  A  Greek  girl,  in  a  medieval  ballad,  prays 
that  her  seducer  may  'fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Catalans'; 
even  a  generation  ago  the  name  of  Catalan  was  used 
as  a  term  of  reproach  in  Attica  and  in  Eubcea,  in 
Akamania,  Messenia,  Lakonia,  and  at  Tripolitsa.  Yet,  as 
wo  have  seen^  the  Greeks  did  not  raise  a  finger  to  assist  a 
French  restoration  when  they  had  the  chance,  while 
there  are  several  instances  of  Greeks  rendering  valuable 
aid  to  the  Catalans  against  the  men  of  Navarre.  Harsher 
they  may  have  been  than  the  French,  but  they  prdbably 
gained  their  bad  name  before  they  settled  down  in  Attica, 
and  became  more  staid  and  more  tolerant  as  they  became 
respectable.  In  our  own  time  they  have  found  admirers 
and  apologists  among  their  own  countrymen,  who  are 
justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  most  famous  city  in  the 
world  was  for  two  generations  governed  by  the  sons  of 
Cataluna.  And  in  the  history  of  Athens,  where  nothing 
can  lack  interest,  they,  too,  are  entitled  to  a  place. 

William  Miller. 
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Art.  VL—HONORfi  DB  BALZAC  AND  M.  BRUNETlfeRE. 

!•  H.  de  Balzajc^  CEuvres  Posthumea.  Lettres  A  T iHrangh'e. 
Paris:  Calmann  L^vy.  Tome  i  (1833-1842),  1899; 
Tome  n  (1842-1844),  1906. 

2.  L'CEuvre  deH.de  Balzac.  Par  Marcel  Barrifere.  Paris : 
Calmann  L^vy,  1890. 

3.  EssaiB  8ur  Balzac.  Seconds  Esaaia  aur  Balza^c.  Par 
Paul  Flat.    Paris :  Plon,  1893-1894. 

4.  Honors  de  Balzac.  Par  Edmond  Eire.  Paris:  Champion, 
1897. 

5.  Balzac  Ignw£.    Par  A.  Cabanas.    Paris :  Charles,  1899. 

6.  La  Jeuneaae  de  Balzac.  Par  G.  Hanotaux  et  G.  Vicaire. 
Part  I :  *  Balzac  Imprimeur.*    Paris :  Ferroud,  1903. 

7.  HontyrS  de  Balzac :  hia  Life  and  Writinga.  By  Mary  F. 
Sandars.    London :  John  Murray,  1904. 

8.  Aapecta  of  Balzac.  By  W.  H.  Helm.  London :  Eveleigh 
Nash,  1905. 

9.  Balzac;  V Homme  et  TCEuvre.  Par  A.  Le  Breton. 
Paris  :  Armand  Colin,  1905. 

10.  Honor4  de  Balzac.  Par  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re.  Paris: 
Calmann  L^vy,  1906. 

And  other  works. 

Aboxtt  a  dozen  years  ago  it  would  not  have  been  so  very 
inexcusable  to  think  that  solid  information  as  to  Balzac 
was  a  mine  nearly  exhausted.  Of  opinion  on  him,  and 
of  its  expression,  there  could  be  no  exhaustion ;  every 
generation,  almost  every  individual,  who,  with  some  care 
for  letters,  approached  the  subject,  must  or  might  have 
something  new  to  say  on  it,  as  on  that  of  all  the  greatest 
men  of  letters  of  the  world.  But  nearly  half  a  century 
had  passed  since  Balzac*s  death ;  he  had  been,  both  before 
that  death  and  after  it,  the  subject  of  almost  infinite 
gossip,  and  of  not  a  little  serious  treatment;  his  work  had 
been  presented  in  an  Edition  definitive  furnished  with  all 
the  apparatus  that  a  collector  of  unsparing  industry, 
great  resources,  methodical  spirit,  and  (most  valuable  of 
all)  a  thorough  acquaintance  not  merely  with  his  subject, 
but  with  its  surroimdings,  could  supply.  Here,  if  any- 
where, the  attitude  of  'Mon  si^ge  est  fait,' which  the  literary 
inquirer  is  so  often  tempted  to  adopt,  might  seem  justified; 
here,  if  anywhere,  there  might  have  been  an  excuse  for 
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regarding  the  communication  of  fresh  material  as  otiose, 
impertinent,  ahnost  offensive. 

Yet  few  people  who  had  much  experience  of  such  things 
could  really  have  thought  that  a  stationary  condition  in 
rdm8  Balzacianis  had  been  reached.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  unhasting,  unresting  diligence  and  the  ample 
means  of  M.  Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul  were  still  at  work ; 
and  that  M.  de  Lovenjoul,  unlike  some  collectors,  was 
not  a  person  who  delighted  in  reinterring,  under  jealous 
guardianship,  the  treasures  which  he  might  have  dis- 
interred. Further,  Balzac's  polypragmatism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  tendency  to  careful  and  ofBcial  preservation 
of  all  business  documents  which  the  French  have  inherited 
from  their  Roman  lords  on  the  other,  made  it  pretty  certain 
that  fresh  matter  would  turn  up.  Moreover,  there  were 
abundant  opportunities  for  further  illumination.  The 
principal  authority  for  the  novelist's  early  life,  his  sister 
Laure  Surville,  was  sometimes  quite  evidently,  though 
very  innocently,  untrustworthy;  his  middle  period  was 
subject  to  the  rather  flickering  lights  of  Romantic  anec- 
dotage  and  charge;  while  he  himself,  though  by  no  means 
a  deliberate  inventor  of  mystifications,  was  too  constantly 
under  the  influence  of  a  *  disrealising '  imagination  to  be 
an  ideal  authority.  Above  all,  it  was  certain  that  his 
letters  to  the  lady  whom  he  adored  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  literary  life,  and  whom  he  married  just  at  its  close, 
would,  when  completely  published,  give  information 
that  could  not  be  neglected.  To  what  extent  this  new 
material  might  affect  the  really  important  point — ^the 
estimate  to  be  formed  of  Balzac  as  a  figure  in  literature 
—was  of  course  an  altogether  subsequent  question,  and 
it  would  necessarily  have  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  changes  of  critical  standpoint  and  method  which 
might  occur  meanwhile. 

The  first  important  installation  of  new  light  came  in 
1897,  and  was  supplied  by  M.  Edmond  Bu:^.  M.  Bird's 
competence  as  an  explorer  in  biographical  byways  had 
been  amply  proved  before,  especially  in  his  series  of 
works  on  Victor  Hugo.  In  these  latter,  however,  there 
was  an  obvious  and  somewhat  ghoulish  animus ;  people 
who  did  not  take  any  very  different  view  in  politics  from 
H  Bir^  s  had  been  a  little  disgusted  by  the  sort  of  furtive 
relish  with  which  he  conducted  his  poat-'mwUm  viviseo- 
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tion,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  poet's  failings  as  a  man,  and 
his  exposure  of  the  insincerities  which  were  not  much 
more  characteristic  of  the  man  than  of  the  poet.  But 
there  was  no  room  for  this  animus  in  regard  to  Balzac ; 
and  the  method  was  therefore  in  place.  Theo.  came  the 
beginning  of  the  '  (Euvres  Posthumes ' — those  *  Lettres  k 
r^trang^re '  (Jj^bidame  Hanska)  which  have  been  referred 
to  above.  They  were  followed  by  the  work  of  MM.  Hano- 
taux  and  Yicaire,  which,  though  chiefly  occupied  with  a 
minute  report  of  Balzac*8  unlucky  experiences  as  a  pub- 
lisher and  printer,  contained  other  things  more  inviting, 
especially  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the  influence  of 
Madame  de  Bemy  upon  him,  and  by  M*  Cabante'  enquiry 
into  his  always  recognised  but  never  vexy  carefully 
examined  fancy  for  the  occult.  These  things,  in  their 
turn,  were  certain  to  invite  fresh  critical  considerations* 
of  which  we  have  some  remarkable  examples  before  us, 
and  to  suggest  a  general  survey. 

Naturally  enough,  that  survey  will  be  most  profitably 
directed  to  the  French  constituents  of  the  list.  Balzac, 
indeed,  as  from  almost  the  first  he  has  been,  is  European. 
Dr  Brandes'  study  of  many  years  ago  in  Danish  has  been 
recently  Englished ;  and  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 
you  may  fijid  a  study  in  Hungarian  jostling  a  lucubration 
in  Norse.  The  two  originally  English  items  of  our  list 
^re  by  no  means  unworthy  of  their  subject.  Miss  Sandars 
is  practically  the  first  writer  to  have  given  a  really  full 
account  of  Balzac's  life  in  any  language.  She  has  not 
merely  had  before  her  all  the  printed  material  that  wo 
have  just  enumerated,  but  she  has  been  furnished  with 
unpublished  matter  from  and  in  the  ample  stores  of  M.  le 
Vicomte  Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul  himself.* 

A  sonoiewhat  severer  method,  especially  in  regard  to 
chronology,  and  a  more  regular  habit  of  giving  chapter 
and  verse  (or  at  least  page)  of  the  works  cited,  might  have 
improved  the  book  a  little ;  but,  if  anybody  wants  a  full 

*  If  we  have  not  put  H.  de  Loveojoal  Into  our  actual  list  of  sources  it  is 
only  that,  in  the  famous  saying,  he  might  be  the  more  conspicuous.  For 
thirty  years  all  the  most  valuable  material  in  the  ^dUUm  di/bnUive,  and 
the  later  works  of  others,  has  been  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  him  and  to 
his  minor  publications,  *La  G^ndse  d*un  Roman  de  Balzac,'  *Autour  de 
Balzac,'  'Une  Page  Perdue  de  Balzac,'  etc.,  as  well  as  to  his  contributions 
of  yet  uncollected  letters  to  various  periodicals.  A  full  list  of  these  will  be 
found  at  p,  8  of  the  work  of  MM,  Hanotauz  and  Yicaire^ 
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and  accurate  sketch  of  Balzac's  life,  he  will  find  none  com- 
bining fulness  and  accuracy  in  anything  like  the  same 
degree.  Mr  Helm's  '  Aspects/  on  the  other  hand,  as  their 
title  indicates,  are  essays  on  separate  points  which  have 
struck  the  writer.  They  testify  to  a  pretty  .intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  *  Com^die,'  and  arrange  the  results 
of  that  acquaintance  under  heads — *  Balzac  and  Dickens,' 
*  Men  and  Women  of  the  Human  Comedy,'  etc. — ^not  un- 
likely to  attract  those  who  might  be  daunted  by  such  a 
formidable  set  of  '  cabin  furniture '  as  the  whole  works, 
and  perhaps  puzzled  by  any  particular  work  on  which, 
without  preparation,  they  might  f  alL 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  already  have  more  or 
less  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  *  Com^e '  itself,  and  who 
are  acquainted,  also  more  or  less,  with  the  older  comments 
on  it  and  introductions  to  it,  French  and  English,  may 
naturally  prefer  to  take  the  fresh  matter  for  themselves, 
with  or  without  the  assistance  of  critical  ushering.  Of 
that  matter  the  most  important  beyond  all  doubt  is  to  be 
foond  in  the  *  Lettres  k  I'l^trang^re,'  the  first  volimie  of 
which,  published  seven  years  ago,  has  been  supplemented 
by  a  second,  and  (we  suppose,  since  the  contents  only  go 
to  1844)  awaits  completion  in  a  third.  This  may  not 
appear  very  soon,  for  the  mass  is  great  (there  are  already 
something  like  a  thousand  large  pages  of  small  print)  and 
the  process  of  editing  may  not  be  easy.  We  had  a  few 
of  these  letters  already  in  the  official  *  Correspondence,' 
where,  however,  M.  de  Lovenjoul  warns  us  there  were 
certain  garblings ;  and  these  are  likely  to  have  increased 
in  the  later  letters.  But  what  we  have  warrants  examina- 
tion. It  extends  almost  to  the  end  of  Balzac's  great 
period  of  production ;  for,  as  was  long  ago  known,  the 
last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life,  owing  to  his  visit  to  the 
Ukraine  and  other  causes,  were  not  fertile.  Moreover,  a 
very  much  larger  proportion  of  these  last  years  was  spent 
in  Madame  Hanska's  company,  so  that  letters  between 
them  were  not  necessary.  It  is  true  that  the  enigma  of 
the  delay  of  their  marriage  grows  ever  more  pusszling 
during  theae  same  last  years.  But  the  more  carefully 
one  reads  the  great  mass  already  published,  the  less  does 
it  seem  likely  that  future  instalments  will  contribute 
materially  towards  its  solution. 

M.  Bruneti^re,  who  is  nothing  if  not  strong-mindedi 
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is  of  opinion  that  the  love-letters  of  literary  men  usually 
sonnent  faux.  Let  us,  borrowing  a  famous  saying  from 
his  own  language,  admit  that  it  may  often  be  said 
of  the  literaiy  lover,  as  of  the  cat,  *  II  se  caresse  k  elle.* 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  form  of  caress  is  at  all 
'  false,*  though  it  may  often  be  difficult  for  third  persons 
to  discover  the  reason  of  selection  of  its  object.  Never, 
certainly,  was  this  difficulty  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
Balzac's  elle.  The  same  masculine  critic,  rather  hastily  pro- 
nouncing her  pas  tria  intAreasante^  asks,  with  a  Villonesque 
echo  rare  in  him,  of  her  own  letters,  'Oh  sont  elles?' 
Now  if  Balzac  was  not  a  teller  of  stories  in  more  senses 
than  one,  they  are  in  the  limbo  of  things  burnt ;  if  not, 
and  if  M.  de  Lovenjoul  lives  long  enough,  one  may  feel 
a  placid  confidence  that  they  wUl  be  found  some  day  or 
other,  and  published  some  day  or  other  sooner  or  later 
after  that.  But  meanwhile  (and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  even  letters  are  not  always  illuminative  of  character, 
though  they  generally  are)  she  is  an  absolute  enigma. 
Generally,  letters  addressed  to  a  person  are  almost  as 
tell-tale  as  those  written  by  him ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  here.  Interpretations  of  her  have  been  attempted ; 
but  in  our  judgment  they  are  almost  wholly  arbitrary. 
Miss  Sandars,  who  has,  we  gather,  seen  the  original  of  the 
miniature  by  Daffinger,  of  which  Balzac  speaks  so  often, 
handsomely  calls  her  '  handsome ' ;  but  the  engraving 
thereof  hardly  justifies  such  a  word.  Still,  that  is  nothing. 
Ausonius  may  not  have  been  a  great  poet,  but  none  has 
better  expressed  what  all  have  thought  than  he  did  when 
he  said  to  Crispa : 

*  Mi  pulchra  ea ;  judiee  me  satis  est/ 

The  more  important  thing  is  that  the  face  has  very 
little  expression  except  that  of  a  not  unintelligent  but 
rather  shallow  curiosity,  and  a  probably  rather  super- 
flcial  good  nature,  quite  capable  of  changing  into  some* 
thing  else.  But  this  is  mere  guess-work,  and  there  is 
nothing,  positively  nothing,  to  supplement  it.  Balzac's 
raptures  give  no  clue ;  his  business  details,  which  are  so 
oddly  interpolated,  could  not  give  any.  We  know  that 
she  liked  cotignac  (quince  marmalade),  alhergea  (cling- 
stone peaches),  and  pati  de  foie  graai  but  this,  though 
innocent  and  almost  commendable,  is  quite  uncharacter* 
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istic.  She  could  (it  is  one  of  the  extremely  few  things 
that  we  do  know  of  her)  make  a  fairly  pretty  though 
very  ohvious  mot,  as  when  she  wrote  in  an  alhum  after 
her  lover*s  pompous  sentiment,  '  Great  men  are  lik^ 
rocks ;  only  oysters  attach  themselves  thereto/  *  Moi  je 
sttis  done  une  huttre.*  A  great  deal  too  much,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  has  heen  made  of  an  unlucky  letter  of  hers  to  her 
daughter,  on  the  way  from  Russia  to  Paris  after  the 
wedding,  in  which  she,  it  seems,  says  little  about  her 
husband's  illness  and  much  about  a  pearl  necklace.  Con- 
sidering that  this  was  actually  the  finish  of  a  letter  of 
his  own,  it  would  have  been  doubtful  taste  or  wisdom  to 
indulge  in  jeremiads;  and  a  woman  who  does  not  go 
into  ecstasies  over  a  new  pearl  necklace  (if  she  likes 
pearls)  is  not  fit  to  live.  So  also  abuse  of  her  for  keeping 
Balzac  dangling  so  long  is  quite  idle.  Even  some  of 
those  who  indulge  in  this  abuse  seem  to  have  seen  that 
there  are  very  obvious  reasons  for  the  delay ;  and  it  may 
be  very  much  doubted  whether  she  was  not  a  much 
better  inspirer  absent  than  present.  But  the  point  is  not 
this.  It  is  that  the  precise  nature  of  the  inspiration,  its 
cause  and  so  forth,  are  all  hopelessly  dark  to  us.* 

Such  cases  in  such  natures  are,  of  course,  never  very 
dear.  Browning  did  almost  better  than  Ausonius  when 
he  wrote,  *  I  am  I ;  thou  art  thou.'  Nor  is  it  so  very 
uncommon  to  have  few  details  of  the  *  thou.'  But  there 
certainly  is  something  remarkable  in  this  obscurity  sur- 
roundings a  person  who  was  actually  alive  five-and-twenty 
years  ago ;  who  was  for  nearly  two  decades  the  idol  of 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  letters  in  Europe ;  who  for 
another  three  lived  in  its  social  capital.  There  is  plenty 
of  gossip  about  her  extravagance  (though  she  paid  her 
husband's  debts)  and  the  greater  extravagance  of  her 
daughter.  People  discuss  whether  she  was  sorry  for 
Balzac's  death  or  not,  and  blame  her  for  afPecting  too 
much  grief  in  her  letters  after  it,  just  as  they  blame  her 
for  not  affecting  enough  before  at  his  illness.  But  they 
will  not,  or  they  cannot,  tell  us  anything  real  about  her, 

^ • M  I  ^  I  I  _    _  .    |_    l_| L LWI_^  I  ■IBIIIWIIB  1  -  r-  — ^^-^^^— ^^^^^^— ^ 

^  The  common  suggestion  that  it  was  mere  snobbery— that  Balsao  was 
ottgnetlsed  by  a  Conntess— is  foolish.  Magnetism  of  this  kind  does  not 
|ut  twenty  years.  And  to  caU  her,  as  MM.  HanoUux  and  Vicaire  do» 
*cette  noire  Polonaise'  seems  to  attain  the  mdodramatie  and  approach  the 

^bsotd. 
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and  they  have  at  least  the  excuse  that  Balzac,  in  a  thou- 
sand large  pages  of  small  print,  manages  to  tell  us  nearly 
as  little. 

But  he  tells  us  a  good  deal  ahout  himself,  though  not 
much,  perhaps,  that  is  new  to  any  one  who  has  read  the 
works  in  the  light  of  the  earlier  correspondence.  The 
result  may  be  called,  if  anybody  likes,  a  picture  of  egotism ; 
but,  if  Balzac  had  not  been  an  egotist,  the  world  would 
never  have  had  the  'Com^e  Humaine';  and  therefore  to 
be  egotistic  was  his  truest  altruism.  Nor  is  there  about 
this  egotism,  as  there  almost  always  is  in  other  cases, 
much  that  is  disgusting ;  it  is  so  childlike,  so  little  priggish, 
and  even  so  rarely  offensive  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
word.  Balzac,  of  course,  is  not  always  just,  though  very 
free  from  literary  jealousy  on  the  whole ;  his  very  ego- 
tism helped  him  there,  as  it  sometimes  does  and  should 
of  tener.  He  has  now  and  then  outbursts  of  spleen,  not 
merely  at  Hugo,  who  too  often  gave  just  cause,  but  even 
once  at  Gautier,  the  staunchest  and  most  amiable  of  the 
friends  that  were  at  all  his  equals.  He  is  most  unjustifi- 
able towards  his  mother,  who  beggared  herself  for  him 
and  slaved  for  him ;  yet  he  makes  up  for  this  injustice  else- 
where. But  the  egotism  itself  saves  him,  because  he  has 
very  little  time  to  think  or  speak  of  other  people  at  all. 

M.  de  Balzac's  work  and  M.  de  Balzac's  debts — on  these 
two  inexhaustible  and  infinitely  intertwined  subjects  he  is 
never  tired  of  talking.  At  first  they  are  diluted  with  much 
lover's  *  little  language,'  nor,  to  do  Balzac  justice,  does  it 
seem  that  he  got  tired  of  addressing  his  beloved  as  minette 
or  Asfleur  du  cidi  of  proposing  to  lay  his  weary  head  upon 
her  knees,  and  so  forth.  But  after  a  time  two  of  these 
burning  epistles  found  their  way  into  M.  de  Hanski's 
hands ;  and  Balzac  had  to  write  a  cock-and-bull  explana* 
tion  (which  certainly  would  not  have  deceived  Othello  or 
Master  Ford)  to  the  effect  that  it  was  all  done  '  in  char- 
acter '  as  between  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  '  Chouans,* 
the  Marquis  de  Montauran  and  Marie  de  Yemeuil.  Now 
M.  Tenceslas  de  Hanski  was  not  either  oif  the  tragic  or 
of  one  of  the  comic  moulds  of  husbands ;  he  was  vexy 
much  older  than  his  wife;  it  was  perhaps  not  entirely 
without  his  arrangement  that  she  and  Balzac  never  met 
during  the  later  years  of  his  own  lifetime;  and  mean- 
while h^  accepted  the  apology.  But  the  *  pussies'  and 
the  '  flowers  of  heaven '  had  to  cease  for  the  next  half- 
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dozen  years,  and  to  be  represented  only  by  artful  circum- 
locutions and  words  to  tbe  wise.  They  reappear,  how- 
ever (with  *  weight  for  age  *),  af t^  the  husband's  death  in 
1841 ;  and  the  sincerity  of  Balzac's  affection  during  the 
time  when  Madame  Hanska — from  remorse,  or  prudence, 
or  fifty  other  probable  causes — bade  him  be  free,  or, 
renewing  her  promise,  postponed  its  f  ulfilnient,  is  wholly 
unmistakable. 

But  the  debts  and  the  books,  the  books  and  the  d^bts, 
these  continue  throughout.  The  books  may  have  inter- 
ested her,  for  her  first  communication  with  Balzac,  as 
'  l*^trang^re,'  in  the  very  early  days  of  his  fame,  had  been 
about  them.  But  she  must  have  had  misgivings  as  to 
such  a  very  pi*eoccupied  husband ;  while  the  debts  might 
certainly  give  cause  for  more  nusgiving  still.  Even 
Balzac's  love-making  is  sometimes  naively  awkward. 
He  defends  himself,  of  course,  against  her  necessary  and 
not  ill-founded  jealousies,  but  he  is  anything  but  discreet 
in  his  defences.  It  is  possible  that  she  did  not  appreciate 
the  honour  of  being,  as  he  constantly  protests  that  she 
is,  the  successor  and  heiress  of  Madame  de  Bemy  in  his 
affections,  with  the  advantage  of  youth  and  beauty.  It 
is  possible  that  she  appreciated  it  still  less  when  she  was 
herself  no  longer  young,  and  might  be  conscious  that  her 
beauty  -^^as  not  increasing.  But  in  all  these  things 
Balzac  reveals  himself  to  us  more  and  more  plainly.  It 
has  been  said  of  him,  to  excuse  some  of  his  fantastic 
schemes,  that  *for  him  there  was  no  future,  everything 
was  present.'  It  would  be  at  least  equally  true  to  say 
that  there  was  no  present,  that  everything  was  future. 
He  conBtantly  thanks  St  Paul  for  the  words  una  fidea^ 
which  be  applies  (in  a  sense  o^er  which  the  apostle 
would  have  certainly  used  his  most  apostolic  language)  to 
his  affection  for  Madame  Hanska  and  hers  for  him.  But 
another  Pauline  phrase,  *  reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
that  are  before,'  is  Balzac  to  the  life. 

The  completion  of  the  Edition  definitive  was  certain 
to  bring  about  a  new  series  of  critical  considerations  of 
it    The  first  of  these,*  which  may  be  called  in  a  way  the 

*  It  does  not  seem  needful  now  to  dwell  on  M.  de  Lovei^oiil's  *  His- 
toire  des  (fiuvres*  (8rd  edition,  18S8),  or  on  MM.  Christophe  and  Cerfbeet's 
*Bi!peaMn' {IMS^  They  are  simoet  IhdispepsaMe  ton^MHiiions  toaritioal 
Btqdy,  Vol  lend  ttiemself^  little  to  oriticiBin. 

K  2 
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'  Official  Guide '  to  the  subject — the  volume  by  M.  Marcel 
Barri^re,  which  appeared  m  1890 — is  not  to  be  spoken  of 
disrespectfully;  but  it  has  the  almost  necessary  defects 
of  the  title  which  we  have  given  to  it.  It  consists,  for 
about  nine-tenths  of  its  five  hundred  pages,  of  an  elabor- 
ate analysis  of  the  works  themselves — ^a  thing  which,  at 
any  rate  on  such  a  scale,  one  may  venture  to  pronounce 
superfluous  to  those  who  have  g^ven  themselves  the 
trouble  to  read  these  works  and  not  very  intelligible  to 
those  who  have  not,  while  dangerously  likely  to  create  in 
them  the  idea  that  they  may  spare  themselves  the  actual 
reading.  The  few  general  critical  remarks,  by  no  means 
unsound,  are  too  few  and  too  general. 

Very  much  more  original,  and  very  much  more  inter- 
esting, are  the  two  volumes  of  essays  which  M.  Paul 
Flat  issued  in  1893  and  1894.  We  do  not  think^that  they 
are  on  the  right  lines ;  but  they  are  on  lines  which  had 
been  growing  popular  for  years  before  M.  Flat  wrote, 
and  which  have  been  growing  more  popular  ever  since. 
M.  Flat  has  some  acute  remarks — we  may  specify  some 
of  them  later.  But  it  is  not  at  acute  remarks  that  he 
himself  aims.  For  him  the  '  Com^e  Humaine  *  is  an 
anthropology — ^and  an  anthropology  of  types  rather  than 
of  individuals.  The  obsession  of  the  type  is,  of  course, 
nothing  new  in  French  literature  ;  very  much  the  reverse. 
But  with  M.  Flat,  as  with  many  others  since  Taine  and, 
indeed,  long  before  Taine,  the  phenomenon  inverts  itself 
in  a  very  curious  fashion.  It  is  an  old  complaint  that 
the  French  creator  creates  not  so  much  the  individual  as 
the  type.  But  the  newer  French  critic  (following  Taine 
and  Saint-Marc  Oirardin  earlier)  seems  to  regard  these 
created  individuals,  such  as  they  are,  only  as  materials 
from  which  to  extract  the  type  itself.  M.  Flat  will  not 
consider  Esther  Gobseck,  Jos^pha,  Valerie  Mameffe, 
Catherine  Tonsard,  Flore  Brazier,  as  persons  at  all ;  they 
are  the  courtisane  of  this  class,  the  courtiaane  of  that, 
the  courtisane  of  the  other.  Just  as  M.  Bruneti^re  sinks 
the  book  in  the  genre,  so  does  M.  Flat  sink  the  character 
in  the  class-heading. 

No  doubt  Balzac  is  tempting  material  on  which  to 
work  out  such  a  conception  of  criticism ;  he  has  lent  and 
will  lend  himself  to  the  *  philosophical '  critics  with  the 
greatest  docility;  nay,  he  would  probably  have  himself 
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by  no  meaiis  objected  to  the  process.  But  it  is  a  process 
which  makes  of  the  great  and  terrible,  but  also  the  fasci- 
nating and  always  alive  jungle  of  the  *  Commie/  a  hortua 
siccus  indeed !  M.  Flat^  in  one  of  his  chapter-abstracts,  tells 
us  that  '  La  seule  mani^re  de  comprendre  les  f  emmes  de 
Balzac  c'est  de  les  aimer/  It  is  a  little  rhetorical,  and 
not  exactly  new ;  but  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  truth 
in  it.  Only,  may  it  be  permitted  to  enquire,  whether  it  is 
la  seutCf  whether  it  is  even  *une  bonne  mani^re  de  les 
aimer '  to  endeavour  to  comprehend  them  in  this  museum- 
fashion  ?  Everybody,  no  doubt,  has  his  own  manner  of 
loving  and  comprehending;  you  may,  we  suppose,  love 
by  notebook  and  schedule  and  class-list  But  perhaps 
the  old  way  is  better.  And  even  for  comprehension,  is 
there  not  a  danger  of  stopping  a  little  too  short  at  the 
labels  ? — *  Jeune  Fille,  No.  x  ;  Courtisane,  mb-var.  in- 
consciente ' ;  Married  woman  ^  with  husband  inferior  in 
his  way  of  loving.'  The  places  of  the  garden  seem  to 
as,  once  more,  extremely  dry !  So,  again,  it  is  legitimate, 
it  is  even  veiy  profitable,  to  compare  the  handling  of  the 
peasant  by  Balzac  and  by  Zola.  But  it  becomes  dangerous 
in  the  extreme  when  you  take  these  things  as  facts  of 
nature,  and  elaborate  from  ithem  a  theory  on  the  text, 
*  C'est  dans  les  rapports  sexuels  que  s'accentue  le  mieux 
la  nature  instinctive  du  paysan.'  To  take  your  peasant 
'  from  a  printed  book,'  and  that  book  avowed  fiction,  is, 
we  venture  to  suggest,  very  pseudo-scientific  '  science/ 
Bat  we  find  it  jxiasim  in  M.  Paul  Flat. 

M.  Bird's  book  will  always  be  important  in  the  history 
of  Balzacian  study,  not  noierely  because  it  sets  at  rest  for 
ever  the  deeply  interesting  question  of  the  orthography 
of  the  novelist's  name  * — a  point  which,  of  course,  affects 
the  quality  of  his  work  vitally — ^but  because,  in  an  un- 
pretentious and  half  desultory  way,  it  applies  to  Balzac 
its  author's  almost  unequalled  patience,  industry  and  luck 
in  the  pursuit  of  biographical  and  bibliographical  fact. 
As  a  critic  M.  Bir^  hardly  exists  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
he  admires  Balzac's  attack  on  Sainte-Beuve  in  the  '  Bevue 
de  Paris,'  one  of  the  very  clumsiest  and  dullest  splutters 
of  wounded  vanity  that  was  ever  put  forth  by  a  man  of 

*  It  WM  not  'de  Babsnc'— that  we  pretty  well  knew :  but  it  was  not 
Bfthac  at  all,  It  was  *Bal86a'  or  'Balsas/  and  the  ancestors  were  daj- 
Ubouexs  in  the  Tarn, 
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genius.  But  in  one  thing,  which  M.  Bruneti&re  pronounces 
indispensable  to  criticism,  *  L*Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,*  he 
ia .  very  nearly  supreme ;  and,  thanks  to  his  artistry  in 
this  respect,  we  have  all  the  fsrcts  about  Balzac's  abortive 
candidatures  for  Parliament  and  the  Academy,  with  an 
elaborate  and  really  interesting  survey  of  his  political 
opinions  and  utterances — things,  as  the  few  careful 
students  of  the  '(Euvres  Diverses*  know,  by  no  means 
negligible,  and  showing  as  much  capacity  as  the  purely 
literary  essays  show  (except  in  reference  to  novel-writing 
itself)  want  of  capacity.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is  occu- 
pied with  an  equally  minute  study  of  Balzac's  connexion 
with  the  theatre— a  connexion  always  unfortunate  and 
for  the  most  part  representing  nothing  but  wasted  plans 
and  tentatives.  ^  The  strong  contagion  of  the  stage  *  has 
seldom  been  more  clearly  instanced  than  in  this  case  of 
a  man  who  was  morbidly  sensitive  to  the  value  of  his 
time ;  who  puts  it  repeatedly  in  actueJ  figures  to  Madame 
Hanska ;  who  was  almost  more  eager  for  money  than 
for  fame ;  who  knew  that  he  was  certain  to  make  money 
(however  inadequately)  by  his  vocation,  and  persisted  in 
not  making  it  by  this  avocation.  It  is  safe  to  say  that, 
if  he  had  devoted  to  novels  the  time  that  he  did  devote 
to  plays  and  plans  of  plays,  we  should  have  had  another 
twenty  volumes  of  masterpieces,  and  he  would  have  had 
at  least  another  twenty  thousajid  *  ducats ' — a  word  which, 
in  compliment  apparently  to  his  correspondent,  he  is  fond 
of  using  in  the  '  Letters.' 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Bruneti^re's  examination  of 
Balzac  is  one,  in  no  common  sense,  of  the  most  interesting 
pieces  of  pure  criticism  across  which  '^e  have  come  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  of  course  not  free  from  its  author's 
foibles;  and  one  may  regret  those  foibles  wkile  fully 
acknowledging  that  it  would  be  less  interesting  if  they 
were  .not  there.  If  a  man  cannot  enjoy  Dumas,  for 
instance,  he  cannot,  and  there's  an  end  of  it ;  one  may  be 
deeply  sorry  for  him,  but  that  is  all.  If,  because  he  can- 
not enjoy  Dumas,  or  can  only  enjoy,  not  comprehend 
him,  he  thinks  him  quite  an  inferior  man  of  letters,  one 
may  question  his  critical  catholicity,  may  detect  a  very 
blind  side  in  his  .critical  outlook ;  but  once  more  there  is 
an  end  of  that. .  But  why  call  the  author  of  *  Les  Trois 
Mousquetaires'  'a  nigger'  (nkgre)?  Especially  why  call  him 
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BO  more  than  once,  as  if  his  niggerhood  proved  anything, 
and  as  if  you  had  not  yourself  said  wise  words  ahout  the 
exaggeration. of  racial  and  other  similar  theories  ?  Again, 
why  (if  you  are  such  a  critic  as  M.  Bruneti^re  is  when  his 
Minerva  is  in  a  good  humour)  resort  to  that  cheapest  and 
most  worthless  device  of  the  cheapest  and  most  worthless 
criticism — a  device  which,  once  more,  you  have  yourself 
stigmatised — ^the  device  of  running  down  novelists  other 
than  your  hero  by  flings  and  innuendoes?  Why  talk 
more  than  once  of  Sandeau  as  '  sterile '  and  *  mediocre,*  of 
H^rim^  as  sec  et  pr^tentieux^  of  Charles  de  Bernard  (in 
one  place  at  least)  as  again  *  mediocre.'  Sandeau  may  not 
have  had  many  strings  to  his  bow,  and  as  a  man  he  may 
have  behaved  badly  to  Oeorge  Sand  (though  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  the  lady  should  keep  all  the  bad  behaviour  to 
herself) ;  M^rim^  may  have  been  beguiled  by  Byron  and 
by  Beyle  into  a  pose  of  cynicism ;  Charles  de  Bernard  may 
not  have  aspired  to  missions  and  problems  and  social 
theories.  But  there  is  no  '  mediocrity '  in  Sandeau's  treat- 
ment of  the  situation  which  he  has  made  his  own  in  ^  La 
Maison  de  Penarvan,*'  in  '  Mile  de  Kerouare,*  in  '  Mile  de 
la  Se^li^re';  as  for  Charles  de  Bernard,  Boileau  on 
Regnard  shall  save  us  all  trouble  in  that  matter :  '  II  n'est 
pas  m^diocrement  gai.'  And  as  for  '  le  sec  et  pr^tentieux 
auteur  de  "  Carmen  "  et  de  "  Colomba  " ' — the  *  dryness '  of 
Carvien  I  the  *  pretentiousness '  of  Colomha  I 

But  these  things,  however  much  we  may  regret 
them,  however  much  they  prove  M.  Brunetiere  to  be 
human  and  arch-human  as  a  critic,  rather  increase  than 
diminish  the  interest  of  this  elaborate  essay,  in  which, 
though  the  mere  details  of  biography  are  eschewed,  the 
life,  the  works,  the  critics  of  the  life  and  works,  are  ^'s- 
cussed,  as  well  as  the  whole  relation  of  Balzac  to  the  novel 
in  general,  and  his  historical,  sesthetic,  social,  moral  and 
influential  character.  One  sees,  from  the  flrst,  that  if  the 
treatment  is,  also  from  the  flrst,  interesting,  it  is  because 
the  author  is  himself  taking  the  deepest  interest  in  his 
subject.  And  by  degrees — ^perhaps  pretty  early  to  a 
recider  of  tolerable  acuteness  and  experience — there  dawns 
upon  one  a  suspicion,  which  soon  becomes  a  certainty, 
that  this  interest  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  critic  is 
pleading  2P^^  domo  stut-r-st  least  for  one  of  its  apartments, 
or  even  more  than  one.    Nor,  after  more  or  less  ingenious 
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fenoing  and  feinting  for  some  two-thirds  of  his  book, 
does  M.  Bruneti^re  fail  to  confess  it.    Balzac  is,  it  seems, 
a  mighty  document  for  that  principle  of  '  The  Evolution 
of  Kinds'  which  M.  Brunetiere  has  made  his  master- 
doctrine,  and  to  which,  as  he  says  loftily,  critics  have 
'  generally  opposed  such  poor  reasons.*    It  was  in  Balzac's 
hands,  he  thinks,  that  the  novel  became  the  novel — that 
it  got  its  differentia  from  the  tale,  and  the  nouvdle^  and 
the  comedy,  as  well  as  from  its  ancestor  the  epic.    While, 
though  there  is  no  regular  confession  of  another  fact, 
there  is  at  the  same  time  no  attempt  whatsoever  to  dis- 
guise it — that  Balzac  is  a  stick  to  beat  the  Romantics 
with;  that  his  enormous  industry  and  exactness  put  to 
shame  a  school  ^  which  is  by  its  true  name  the  school  of 
ignorance  and  presumption ' ;  that  even  his  neglect  of  love 
as  a  motive  is  a  correction  of  the  Romantic  exaggeration 
of  it ;  that  his  immense  attention  to  detail  conditions  and 
realises  his  personages  and  his  incidents  in  opposition  to 
the  Romantic  Vague.    One  sees  without  difficulty  what  a 
reinforcement,  ten  thousand  strong,  Balzac  (at  least  M. 
Brunetiere's  Balzac)  is  to  M.  Brunetiere  I 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  return  he  subsidises  this 
great  ally  nobly.    Balzac,  as  we  have  said,  is  for  him,  if 
not  the  revolutioniser  of  the  modem  novel,  at  any  rate 
its  starting-point  in  evolution.    'The  form  of  his  novel 
dominates  our  novelists  for  forty  years  past,  as  the  form 
of  the  comedy  of  Moli^re  dominated  our  dramatists  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier.'    Balzac  introduced  into 
the  novel  the  representation  of  life.    An  elaborate  parallel, 
interesting  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  novel,  though  Taine 
may  have  suggested  it,  is  instituted  between  Balzac  and 
Comte,  with  considerations  very  honourable  to  the  philo- 
sopher; and,  in  easy  connexion  with  this,  the  admira- 
tion of  Taine  himself  for  Balzac  is  alleged,  expounded, 
supported.    And  all  this  is  put  with  M.  Brunetiere's  well- 
known  hammer-stroke  of  erudition  and  of  logic — a  stroke 
varied  perhaps  with  rather  too  many  flourishes  of  con- 
tempt for  'university'  critics — a  generation  not  quite 
alien  from  bis  own,  one  had  thought — and  the  like,  but 
admirably  downright  and  forcible.    M.  Brunetiere  is  of 
course  far  too  good  a  critic  not  to  recognise  his  subject's 
weak  points,  or  some  of  them.    He  has  to  confess  the 
inequality;  though  his  instances  may  be  thought  some- 
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times  not  very  happy,  as  where  *  he  will  not  speak  of '  the 
'  Peau  de  Cha^n.'  He  has  to  confess  (though  he  makes 
some  fight  for  it)  the  awkwardness  of  style ;  and  he  allows 
hhnself  a  contrast  between  Balzac  and  Hugo  on  this 
point  which  is  just  and  generous  to  both,  though  he  is 
neither  generous  nor  just  in  the  other  contrast  with 
Merim^.  He  makes,  as  it  seems  to  us,  an  almost  un- 
necessary and  a  certainly  rather  hesitating  and  long- 
winded  apology  for  the  novelist's  morality.  But  on  the 
whole  he  carries  him  shoulder-high;  there  has  hardly 
been  such  a  championship  of  Balzac  since  that  very  essay 
of  Taine's,  fifty  years  ago,  to  which  he  refers  and  to  which 
we  referred  above.  It  would  almost  have  satisfied  Balzac 
himself;  though  he  certainly  would  not  have  liked  M. 
Brunetiere's  confession  of  the  commia-voyageur  element 
in  him,  or  some  other  things. 

Yet,  as  generally  happens  when  the  shouting  dies  and 
the  captains  depart — though  M.  Brunetiere's  is  not  mere 
shouting,  and  he  is  a  critical  captain  and  no  mean  one — 
reflectioiis  come,  demurrers  suggest  themselves.  One 
very  brigfht  and  illuminative,  but  perhaps  not  altogether 
favourably  illuminative,  sidelight  occurs  quite  late  in  the 
book,  where  Oeorge  Eliot  is  described  as  'perhaps  the 
greatest  novelist  of  the  English  nineteenth  century.* 
Observe  that  it  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  necessary  to 
take  sides  on  this  question  here.  But  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  any  one  who  thinks  Gteorge  Eliot  the  greatest  novelist 
of  the  English  nineteenth  centuiy  does  thereby  tell  us  a 
good  deal  about  the  nature  of  his  admiration  for  Balzac — 
about  the  side  of  Balzac  that  he  admires.  A  man  might 
think  George  Eliot  very  far  from  being  the  greatest 
English  novelist  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  yet  ad- 
mire Balzac  quite  as  much  as  M.  Bruneti^re  does.  But 
he  would  admire  him  in  quite  a  different  way,  for  quite 
different  things.  Then,  too,  in  the  historical  premisses  or 
preambles  on  which  M.  Bruneti^re  founds  his  estimate  of 
Balzac  as  the  introducer  of  the  representation  of  life  into 
the  novel — the  starter  of  its  evolution  in  its  proper  form, 
etc — ^there  are  some  strange  gaps  and  silences.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  though  he  rather  frequently  mentions 
*  Clarissa'  by  name,  he  never  says  anything  of  the  method 
of  Richardson ;  while  the  very  name  of  Fielding  or  of  any 
of  his  works  does  not  appear.    And  though  there  is  a 
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mention  of  Defoe,  M.  Bruneti^re  seems  to  know  nothing 
of  his  but  'Bobinson  Crusoe.'  It  is  further  remarkable 
that  he  attributes  to  Balzac  the  invention  of  *  the  interior.* 
He  know8«  he  says^  no  novels  before  his  which  were,  if  be 
may  say  so,  *  costumed  and  furnished.'  One  could  venture 
to  question  this  even  of  French— Sor el,  Furetiire,  Scarron, 
Le  Sage  himself  occur.  But,  if  you  take  in  English,  as 
M.  Brunetiere  constantly  does,  it  is  most  unquestionably 
not  the  case.  From  Defoe  onwards  the  interior  in  cos- 
tume and  furniture  appears ;  it  is  quite  remarkable,  if  it 
has  not  always  been  remarked,  in  Smollett;  and  as  for 
Scott  (to  whom  M.  Brunetiere  almost  does  justice,  and  of 
whose  influence  on  Balzac  he  is  well  aware),  it  is  one  of 
his  favourite,  one  of  his  most  characteristic,  and  one  of 
his  most  effective  devices.  There  is  evidently  some  recon- 
struction and  buttressing  wanted  here. 

It  is,  however,  Balzac  and  not  Balzac's  critic  who  is 
our  main  subject,  and  we  may  be  pardoned  for  making 
M.  Brunetiere's  book — interesting  as  it  is  in  what  it  con- 
tains, and  fit  to  be  read  by  all  who  would  understand  the 
*  Com^die  Humaine ' — an  instrument  for  indicating  certain 
points  in  that  great  work,  and  its  greater  workman,  which 
M.  Brunetiere  does  not  touch,  or  touches  only  to  drop 
them.  On  one  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  'Com^- 
die '  we  have  seen  nothing  in  his  book ;  and  we  may  add 
that  we  have  seen  very  little  anywhere.  And  that  is  the 
astonishingly  small  use,  in  proportion^  which  Balzac 
makes  of  that  great  weapon  of  the  novelist,  dialogue, 
and  the  almost  smaller  effect  which  it  accordingly  has  in 
producing  his  results  (whatever  they  are)  on  his  readers. 
With  some  novelists  dialogue  is  almost  all-powerfuL 
Dumas,  for  instance  (but  perhaps  M.  Brunetiere  would 
say  this  was  because  he  was  'a  nigger'),  does  almost 
everything  by  it.  In  his  best  books  especially  you  may 
run  the  eye  over  dozens,  scores,  almost  hundreds  of  pages 
without  finding  a  single  one  printed  '  solid.'  The  author 
seldom  makes  any  reflections  at  all ;  and  his  descriptions, 
with,  of  course,  some  famous  exceptions,  are  Uttle  more 
than  longish  stage  directions.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means 
merely  due  to  early  practice  in  the  drama  itself;  for 
something  like  it  is  to  be  found  in  writers  who  have  had  no 
such  practice.  In  Balzac,  after  making  every  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  he  often  prints  his  actual  conversations 
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without  typographical  separation  of  the  speeches,  the 
ease  is  just  the  other  way.  Moreover,  and  this  is  still 
more  noteworthy,  it  is  not  by  what  his  characters  do  say 
that  we  remember  them.  The  situation  perhaps  most  of 
all ;  the  character  itself  very  often ;  the  story  sometimes 
(of  that  more  presently) — these  are  the  things  for  and  by 
which  we  remember  Balzac  and  the  vast  army  of  his 
creations ;  while  sometimes  it  is  not  for  any  of  these 
things  even^  but  for  'interiors,'  'business,'  and  the  like. 
When  one  thinks  of  single  points  in  him,  it  is  scarcely 
ever  of  such  things  as  the  '  He  has  got  his  discharge, 

by ! '  of  Dickens ;  as  the  *  Adsum '  of  Thackeray  ;  as 

the  *  Trop  lourd ! '  of  Porthos'  last  agony ;  as  the  longer 
but  hardly  less  quintessenced  malediction  of  Habakkuk 
Mucklewrath  on  Claverhouse.  It  is  of  Eug^ie  Grandet 
shrinking  in  automatic  repulsion  from  the  little  bench  as 
she. reads  her  cousin's  letter ;  of  Henri  de  Marsay's  cigar 
(his  enjoyment  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  for  his  words  are 
quite  commonplace)  as  he  leaves  *  la  Fille  aux  yeux  d*Or ' ; 
of  the  lover  allowing  himself  to  be  built  up  in '  La  Grande 
Breteche.'  Observe  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  neces- 
sity to  apportion  the  excellence  implied  in  these  different 
kinds  of  reminiscence ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  way  of 
fastening  the  interest  and  the  appreciation  of  the  reader 
is  indifferently  good.     But  the  distinction  remains. 

There  is  another  point  on  which,  though  no  good 
critic  can  miss  it,  some  critics  seem  to  dislike  dwelling ; 
and  this  is  that,  though  Balzac's  separate  situations,  as  has 
just  been  said,  are  arresting  in  the  highest  degree,  it  is 
often  distinctly  difficult  to  read  him  *  for  the  story.'  Of 
the  two  commentators  here  dealt  with  who  admire  him 
most  unflinchingly  and  rate  him  highest,  even  M.  Brune- 
tiere,  we  think,  lets  slip  an  admission  that  *  interest '  of 
the  ordinary  kind  is  not  exactly  Balzac's  forte;  while 
M.  Flat  (who  is  rather  fond  of  long  words)  grants  freely 
that  his  affahuJcUion  is  weak.  Once  more,  we  need  not 
and  must  not  make  too  much  of  this ;  but  it  is  important 
that  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  the  extreme  Balzacian 
is  sometimes  apt  to  forget  it.  That  it  comes  sometimes 
from  Balzac's  mania  for  irehandUng  and  reshaping — that 
he  has  actually,  like  the  hero  of  what  is  to  some  his  most 
unforgettable  short  story,  daubed  the  masterpiece  into 
a  blur — is  certain.    But  it  probably  comes  more  often, 
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and  is  much  more  interesting  as  coming,  from  a  want 
of  exact  co-ordination  between  the  observation  and  the 
imagination,  which  are  the  two  coursers  of  his  car. 

When  we  turn  from  M.  Bruneti^re's  volume  to  M,  Le 
Breton's  (which,  as  it  happens,  is  the  older  of  the  two  and 
is  referred  to  by  M.  Bruneti^re  directly  once  or  twice,  and 
obliquely  perhaps  oftener),  it  may  seem  that  the  less 
celebrated  critic  has  some  advantages  over  the  more 
celebrated.  His  book  is  not  only  less  brilliant  but  con- 
siderably less  well  planned ;  the  *  hammer-stroke,*  as  wc 
have  called  it,  is  wanting,  and  the  general  treatment,  if 
not  exactly  confused,  is  a  little  desultory.  There  are 
superfluities — ^a  surely  unnecessary  analysis  of  'Eugenie 
Grandet';  a  flat  burglary,  practised  on  the  most  open  of 
doors,  in  the  shape  of  an  elaborate  demonstration  that  the 
title  'Com^e  Humaine'  does  not  apply  with  strictly 
logical  correctness,  and  that  its  complicated  symmetry  of 
construction  and  repartition  is  at  best  an  innocent  and 
transparent  fraud.  Further,  M.  Le  Breton,  by  a  process 
the  reverse  of  that  which  editors  and  commentators 
usually  go  through,  but  by  no  means  unprecedented, 
seems  to  have  argued  and  studied  himself  into  disliking 
his  author.  His  last  sentence  runs:  'H  est  en  sommo 
presque  aussi  difficile  d'aimer  Balzac  que  de  ne  pas  Tad- 
mirer ' ;  and  one  has  long  before  seen  him  approaching 
this  conclusion  in  his  descants — seldom  actually  unfounded, 
but  almost  always  too  much  emphasised — on  Balzac's 
want  of  delicacy  and  refinement,  on  his  pessimism,  his 
over-production  and  the  like. 

Tet,  for  all  this,  there  are  merits,  advantages  of  insight 
and  of  range,  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  more  accom- 
plished and  artful  monograph.  To  begin  with,  M.  Lie 
Breton,  taking  things  as  they  are,  and  having  no  special 
thesis  to  defend,  has  no  doubt,  as  we  have  no  doubt,  that 
Balzac  is  a  Romantic — ^though  a  Bomantic  who  has  broken 
loose  from  the  school,  who  does  not  wear  the  uniform,  or 
eat  the  meat  of  the  C4nacle,  And  he  has  thus  no  reason 
for  evading,  as  we  have  seen  that  M.  Brunetiere  does 
somewhat  evade,  the  cardinal  point  of  Balzac's  genius, 
his  immense,  disorderly,  half -tamed  or  wholly  untamed 
Imagination.  For  what  makes  the  Bomantic,  while  it  is 
certainly  not  mere  *  ignorance  and  presumption,'  is  not, 
as  M»  Brunetiere  and  others  would  have  it  in  their  more 
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sober  moods,  the  exaltation  of  the  Individual  and  the  Per- 
sonal; or  rather  it  is  not  directly  and  primarily  this. 
The  Romantic  is,  or  ought  to  be, '  of  Imagination  all  com- 
pact*; and  whether  he  is  really  so,  or  is  only  honestly 
trying  or  dishonestly  shamming  to  be  so,  he  has,  no  doubt, 
to  insist  upon,  to  exaggerate,  the  individual  and  the  per- 
sonal But  this  is  only  a  symptom  in  the  genuine  cases, 
an  affectation  in  the  non-genuine,  an  effort  in  the  honest 
but  incompetent.  There  may  be  more  or  less  of  Imitation 
(to  borrow  the  great  original  contrast  of  ApoUonius  or 
Philostratus)  mixed  'wdth  the  Imagination ;  but  if  Imag- 
ination is  there,  there  also  is  Romance.  Imagination  is 
always  in  Balzac ;  and  M.  Le  Breton  sees  it  and  says  so. 

But  to  this  we  may  return.  Among  the  other  merits 
of  his  book  let  it  be  observed  that  for  the  earlier, 
though  not  quite  for  the  later,  years  of  his  subject's  life 
he  incorporates  all  the  recently  discovered  biographical 
facts ;  and  that  he  is  (unfortunately  a  very  rare  thing 
among  Balzac  s  commentators)  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  '  (Euvres  de  Jeunesse.'  He  suggests,  and  we  agree 
with  him,  that  *  Argow  le  Pirate,'  at  any  rate,  might  have 
been  admitted  to  the  '  Comedie  '  without  finding  itself  by 
any  means  the  ugliest  duckling  of  the  collection.  He  has 
seen,  as  very  few  French  commentators,  at  any  rate,  have 
seen,  Balzac's  great  debt  to  the  Terror  school  in  England ; 
to  Mrs  Radcliffe  and  Lewis,  as  well  as  to  Maturin,  who 
has  been  somewhat  better  known  in  France.  He  is — 
again  an  excellent  and  not  too  common  thing,  even  since 
the  Edition  definitive  put  them  within  easy  reach — well 
acquainted  also  with  the  curious  miscellanies,  articles,  un- 
collected tales  and  what  not,  which  throw  so  much  light 
on  their  author  though  they  rarely  raise  his  literary  posi- 
tion. If  he  is  not  quite  so  contemptuous  as  M.  Bruneti^i*e 
of  the  easy,  popular,  specious  explanations  from  heredity, 
locality  and  the  like,  he  shows  a  commendable  distrust 
of  them.  Yet  he  does  not  fail  to  admit  the  astonishing, 
the  unique  appropriateness  of  the  comparison — obvious, 
trivial,  banal  as  it  may  be — of  Balzac's  life  and  his  novels. 

He  can,  though  he  does  not  affect  fine  writing  as  a  rule, 
put  things  well,  as  where  he  says  of  Madame  Hanska : 
'  Elle  avait  sur  ses  rivales  un  immense  avantage,  celui 
d'etre  pour  lui  T^temelle  absente,  le  symbole  meme  de 
son  ^temel  d^ir;'  or  where  he  speaks  of  'La  fr^n^ie 
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qui  d^vore  toute  lliuinaiiit^  Balzacienne.'  Yet  he  can 
be  almost  severely  accurate,  except  when  he  unfortunately 
speaks  several  times  of  '  Caleb  William/  the  French  ap- 
parently borrowing  from  Godwin  the  *s*  which  they 
so  unnecessarily  pay,  or  used  to  pay,  to  Shakespeare.  He 
recognises,  as  hardly  another  Frenchman  known  to  us, 
except  perhaps  Balzac  himself  and  M.  Milsand,  has  done, 
the  '  realism '  of  Scott.  Having  no  retainer  on  the  other 
side,  he  can  see  the  excellence  of  *  Les  Chouans  *  and  of 
'  La  Peau  de  Chagrin,'  while  M.  Bruneti^re  condemns  the 
one  and  averts  his  face  from  the  other.  For  the  same 
reason  he  can  say  courageously  that  in  'Les  Parents 
Pauvres '  ^  the  art  of  the  novelist  has  lost  in  verisimilitude 
and  in  actual  veracity  what  it  has  gained  in  power ' — ^a 
statement  which,  however  shocking  it  may  be  to  the 
orthodox  Balzacian,  is  well  maintainable.  He  is  just 
again,  though  no  doubt  again  horrible  to  the  straiter 
sect,  in  saying  that  want  of  measure  is  as  habitual  to 
Balzac  as  observation  of  fact,  and  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  constituents  of  the  'Com^die'  are  not 
'  works  of  art '  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  he  goes  so  far 
as  to  deny  that  Balzac  is  ever  tedious — ^a  denial  which  we 
could  not  for  our  own  part  endorse  ;  and  he  is  even  more 
positive  and  much  more  precise  than  M.  Bruneti^re  him- 
self in  attributing  directly  to  Balzac  characteristics  of 
.subsequent  novelists,  from  Flaubert  downwards,  which 
we  should  ourselves  be  much  more  inclined  to  attribute 
to  general  influences,  working  alike  on  Balzac  and  on 
these  his  followers. 

On  the  whole  we  are  rather  inclined  to  doubt  whether, 
for  an  intelligent  person  who  knows  how  to  profit  by  a 
critical  survey  without  blindly  accepting  its  dicta,  and 
who  wishes  to  have  a  fairly  correct  general  notion  of  a 
vast  and  confused  multitude  of  facts  which  he  cannot  or 
will  not  sort  or  digest  for  himself,  there  is  a  better  single 
book  on  the  subject  than  M.  Le  Breton's.  We  should 
have  no  doubt  whatever,  if  it  were  not  for  that  unlucky 
last  sentence  and  for  a  few  others  of  the  same  kind. 
We  call  them  *  unlucky,'  not  that  in  our  opinion  M.  Le 
Breton's  inability  to  like  has  in  the  least  injured  his 
power  to  admire,  but  merely  because  there  is  a  generous 
if  foolish  notion  in  the  mind  of  the  laity^  and  sometimes 
even  in  that  of  the  critic,  that  failure  to  like  does  mean 
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an  impairing  of  the  power  to  admire.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is 
rather  unfortunate  that  M.  Le  Breton  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity, before  writing,  of  reading  the  last  instahnent  of 
the  *Lettres.'  Their  mass,  we  have  said,  is  a  little  dis- 
proportionate to  their  gist;  but  on  the  whole  they  do 
undoubtedly  tend  to  establish  the  idea  of  Balzac's  sincerity 
and  to  fortify  that  of  his  good  nature.  The  contrary 
notions  had  indeed  been  giving  way  in  most  careful 
students  for  a  long  time  past,  and  were  seen  to  have  veiy 
little  support,  except  in  an  unsubstantial  and  untrust- 
worthy *  legend'  of  anecdote  and  gossip.  The  complete 
ori^nal  Correspondence  should  have  weakened  them  at 
once»  and  the  first  volume  of  the  '  [iStrang^re '  series  have 
helped  in  the  weakening ;  but  the  second,  if  not  exactly 
the  most  interesting,  is  the  most  creditable  of  the  three 
to  its  author  as  a  man.  And  yet  M.  Le  Breton  might 
retort  that  it  is  upon  the  '  Com^die  *  itself  that  he  bases 
his  failure  to  like  even  while  he  admires ;  and  to  this  plea 
there  is  no  answer.  The  *  nervous  impression,'  as  Flaubert 
said  long  ago  to  Sainte-Beuve,  will  sometimes  have  its 
way ;  and  one  can  hardly  say  that  the  nervous  impression 
produced  by  the  'Com^e  Humaine*  is  on  the  whole 
exhilarating  or  even  comfortable. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  conclusion  may  be  that  all  this  new 
matter  (though  some  of  it  is  extremely  interesting)  and 
all  this  new  comment  (though  some  of  this  also  by  no 
means  lacks  interest)  leaves,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
with  great  writers,  the  mass  of  whose  work  and  the  more 
important  points  of  whose  lives  have  long  been  before 
the  world,  the  general  result,  the  general  impression, 
mainly  unaffected.  The  new  matter  will  of  course  pro- 
duce, as  the  new  comments  show,  and  as  we  could  have 
known  without  them,  different  effects,  different  impres- 
sions, on  different  intellects  and  temperaments.  But  that 
is  inevitable.  The  different  intellects  and  temperaments 
will  select  from  new  text  and  new  comment  each  what 
suits  it.*  We  shall  all  note — with  due  gravity  but,  except 
in  the  case  of  very  small  minds,  with  little  interest  or 

*  It  may  be  ^st  worth  while  to  indicate—for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
with  to  obtain  i^  somewhat  clearer  conception  of  that  much-talked-of  bat 
89  a  rale  very  raguely  conoelved  thing  'symbolism'  —  an  intereailng 
ptmphlst  by  £.  Baomann,  'Le  Symbolisme  dans  Balsao'  (Paris:  Tame, 
189^ 
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surprise — that  Honore  de  Balzac,  whom  we  already  knew 
to  be  plain  Honor^  Balzac,  was  actually  Honor^  Balssa. 
It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  librarians  of  the  new  school 
will  not  think  it  necessary  to  alter  their  catalog^^es  and 
to  refer  the  unwary  who  look  under  *  Balzac '  to  '  Balssa/ 
The  '  Lettres  k  Vl^traiigbre '  will  take  their  place,  and  a 
most  welcome  place,  beside  the  Correspondence  that  we 
already  possessed.    The  new  bibliographical  facts  which 
that  marvellous  storeholder  of  Balzacian  treasures,  the 
Vicomte  de  Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul,  has  brought,  is 
bringing,  and  may  bring  forth  will  be  duly  registered. 
So,  too,  those  critics  who  grudge  Balzac  to  the  Romantic 
side  will  continue  to  prove,  to  their  own  satisfaction, 
that  he  was  not  a  Romantic;  and  those  who  do  not 
grudge  him  will  reply  with  arguments,  in  their  judgment 
irrefutable,  that  he  was.    But  the  man  and  the  work  will 
remain,  illustrated  with  a  few  new  lights,  or  rather,  with 
a  few  settings  of  the  old  lights  at  fresh  angles,  the  same. 
To  some  at  least  they  will  continue  to  present,  as  they 
presented  long  ago  to  that  curious  failure  of  a  great 
critic,  Philar^te  Chasles,  the  most  gigantic  and  the  most 
interesting  example  of  embodied  and  embooked  haUtunna- 
Hon  to  be  found  in  literature  or,  so  far  as  is  known,  in 
life.    Chasles  appears  to  have  had  the  honour  of  express- 
ing this  idea  first;  but  scores  and  hundreds  of  readers, 
who  did  not  take  it  from  him,  and  who  perhaps  in  most 
cases  had  never  heard  of  him,  must  have  felt  it  and 
thought  it  more  or  less  confusedly.      It,  and  it  only, 
supplies  a  coherent  and  satisfying  explanation  of  the 
Balzacian  quality;   and  it  is  only  surprising  that  diffi- 
culties should  have  been  found  in  reconciling  it  to  Balzac*s 
precision,  to  his  exact  information  and  observation,  to  his 
so-called  realism.    What  is  more  precise,  more  real,  more 
vivid  in  its  intervals  between  vagueness  and  chaos  than 
a  dream  ?   Who  is  more  orderly  in  his  doings  than  a  som- 
nambulist ?  Hallucination,  somnambulism,  hypnotism,  or 
simply  the  good  old  word  '  dream ' — these  are  the  keys, 
and  the  only  keys,  to  Balzac.    You  cannot  ignore  his 
*  realism,'  such  as  it  is — he  will  take  good  care  of  that — 
and  it  probably  has  its  effect  on  some  people  who  cannot 
look  beyond  it.    But  there  are  others  who  can,  and  who 
feel  that  they  must.    To  them  (M.  Le  Breton  ia  one  of 
them,  and  says  it  boldly,  as  others  have  said  before  him) 
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many  of  Balzac's  personages  are  not  *  des  dtres  r^ls.*  Or 
rather,  as  we  should  pat  it,  they  are  prof  otindly  real,  but 
with  a  reality  different  from  that  of  this  actual  world — a 
'  reality  of  four  dimensions '  or  of  a  larger  number  if  it 
be  preferred — a  Reality  once  more  of  Imagination,  not  of 
Imitation. 

Imagination — ^there  we  come  back  to  it!     Imagina- 
tion which   lacks   the  strictly  poetic  touch  save  in  a 
few  instances,  which  is  busy  with  the  ugly  rather  than 
with  the  beautiful,  which  in  its  own  variety  of  dream 
indincB  sometimes,  j^erhaps  generally,  to  the  nightmare 
rather  tlian  to  the  beatific  vision;  but  Imagination  for 
all  that.    Take  Defoe,  the  inventor  of  the  realist  novel 
as  far  as  anybody  ever  invents  ansrthing ;  take  the  6on- 
coorts,  its  last  painful  elaborators;  and  contrast  them 
with  Balzac    Take  Flaubert,  who  in  a  manner  combines 
Balzac  and  Hugo,  and  compare  him  in  the  two  sharp 
divisions  of  his  work  with  the  three — Defoe,  the  6on- 
courts,  Balzac  himself.    The  comparison  would  take  an 
article  at  least  as  long  as  the  present  to  complete  it,  but 
it  will  veork  out  in  the  sense  of  what  has  been  said  above. 
Balzac,  almost  everybody  admits,  is  'unequal,*  while  differ- 
ent persons  say  different  things,  good  and  evil,  of  him. 
Bat  this  i»  true  of  him,  at  his  best  as  at  his  worst,  and  as 
it  is  true  of  no  other  novelist,  that  he  always  imagines  at 
the  very  moment  that  he  realises ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he 
d»>reaUseB  at  the  same  time.    Sometimes — ^veiy  often — 
the  processes  dog  each  other.    Even  M.  Brunetiire  admits 
that  on  a  special  point  'Balzac  ne  se  d^barbouillera  jamais,* 
'will  never  get  out  of  his  mess  * ;  and  some  critic  has  said 
of  him  that  you  are  seldom  at  your  ease  with  him.    Let 
this  be  accepted.    You  are  not,  with  Balzac,  in  the  Elysian 
fields;  you  are  sometimes  much  rather  in  the  Halls  of 
EbUs.    But,  if  you  can  only  apprehend  it,  there  is  always 
and  everywhere  Imag^ination  to  guide,  relieve,  console 
you ;  and  it  is  the  Imagination  of  a  Titan,  if  not  exactly 
of  a  Gk>d.    And  after  all — after  reading  everything  that 
Balzac  has  written,  as  far  as  it  is  attainable,  and  a  very 
great  deal  of  what  has  been  vn:itten  about  him ;  after 
doing  your  best  to  sum  him  up,  your  best  to  correct  other 
sammaries — there  suddenly  occurs  something  that  was 
Bsid  of  the  '  Oom^e '  on  the  very  morrow  of  its  author's 
d€ath,  eomething  quite  unpretentious  in  phrase  but  quite 
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final  in  effect :  '  livre  qui  est  rObservation  et  qui  est  Tim- 
agination/  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  sentence 
where  there  is  such  final  virtue  in  the  pure  conjunction 
and.   But  then  this  sentence  was  written  by  Victor  Hugo. 

This  article  was  on  the  point  of  being  sent  to  press 
when  the  news  of  M.  Bruneti^re's  unexpected  death 
arrived.  Nothing  in  it  requires  alteration  for  that 
reason,  either  on  the  more  amiable  rule  of  nil  nisi  6onum, 
or  on  the  sterner  one  which  substitutes  verum  for  the 
final  word.  But  we  cannot  omit  a  slight  addition  in 
reference  to  a  writer  whose  name  appears  frequently  in 
our  text,  and  who  not  only  was  the  chief  literary  critic 
of  his  own  country,  but  had  been  for  years  acknowledged 
by  all  true  masters  of  the  craft  as  one  of  the  chief  critics 
of  Europe. 

M.  Bruneti^re,  as  good  critics  do  with  a  regularity 
unusual  in  some  other  departments  of  literature,  had 
steadily  improved  his  craftsmanship  in  the  thirty  years 
and  more  during  which  he  practised.  When  he  began, 
in  the  reaction  which  coincided  with  the  natural  dropping 
off  ol:  the  great  leaders  of  Romanticism,  and  with  its.  own 
degradation  into  lower  kindd,  he  adopted  a  rather  ex- 
aggerated form  of  Ti60^a<o-classicism,  as  it  has  been  called 
— a  ref  a9hioning  and  ref astening  of  the  chains  of  Boileau 
and  La  Harpe.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  was  his 
vehement  and  almost  violent  diatribe  against  the  newly- 
formed  *  Society  des  Anciens  Textes  Fran^ais,'  as  likely 
to  divert  people  from  the  study  of  the  great  French 
seventeenth-century  writers,  and  occupy  them  with 
medieval  rubbish.  He  always,  to  the  end  of  his  critical 
days,  continued  to  be  on  the  ^classic'  side;  but  long  be- 
fore the  close  of  them  he  had  adopted  a  far  more  catholic 
and  historical  view  of  literature.  Against  the  Bomantic 
degradations  and  caricatures  above  referred  to  he  waged 
trucelesB  war.  His  *  Le  Roman  Naturaliste '  will  remain 
the  standard  book,  and  logically  the  last  word,  on  that 
subject,  though  it  can  never  be  really  appreciated  unless 
SSola's  *  Le  Soman  Experimental  *  be  read  with  it  And 
it  so  happened  that  the  very  title  of  this  book  indicates 
the  set  which  criticism  was  taking  in  his  mind,  and  which 
declared  itself  more  and  more  strongly  thenceforward. 
This  set  was  towards  the  evaluation  of  literature,  not 
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10  much  by  studies  of  particular  authors — still  less  by 
that  of  particular  books — as  by  examining  the  develop- 
ment of  kinds,  genres.  To  this  he  devoted  his  attention 
for  many  years,  and  under  this  almost  the  whole  of 
his  later  work  arranged  itself,  both  before  and  after  he 
undertook  the  I'esponsible  office  of  editor  of  the  '  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes.' 

Like  all  systems  and  schemes  of  this  sort — as  Sainte- 
Beuve  has  pointed  out,  more  than  once,  in  reference  to 
Nisard  and  Taine — such  a  method  has  disadvantages ;  we 
have  glanced  at  some  of  them  by  anticipation  above. 
But  it  gives,  no  doubt,  unity,  interest,  and  determination 
to  the  critic's  work;  and  the  necessary  *  correction  for 
aberration  *  can  easily  be  applied.    In  the  long  series  of 
works  which  M.  Bruneti^re  devoted  to  literature,  almost 
wholly  to  French  literature,  the  merits  are  conspicuous  ; 
and,  if  there  are  faults,  they  are  never  of  the  worst  sort. 
From  the  two  most  damning  sins  of  the  critic — ignorance, 
whether  of  the '  heavy '  kind  which  Tennjrson  has  stigma- 
tised in  one  of  his  greatest  poems,  or  of  the  '  facetious 
and  rejoicing'  variety  which  Lockhart  gibbets  in  his 
defence  of  Coleridge ;  and  the  surly  spite  which  ^takes 
difference  of  opinion  for  a  personal  offence,  if  not  for 
a  moral  crime — ^M.  Bruneti^re  was  absolutely  free.    He 
could  speak  strongly,  but  he  was  never  offensive,  and 
never  knowingly  unfair^    There  were  those  who  called 
him  pedantic;    but,  as  has  been  judiciously  observed, 
there  are  some  people  to  whom  all  knowledge  is  pedantry 
when  they  do  not  happen  to  possess  it.    He  rarely — it 
might  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  never — suffered  from 
the  tendency  to  apply  non-literary  canons  to  literary 
work,  which  is  so  widespread  and  so  fataL    That  attach- 
ment  to    system    sometimes    led   him  wrong    may  be 
granted ;  but  we  have  said  that  this  can  easily  be  allowed 
for.     It  may  be  doubted  whether,  at  the  moment,  the 
literature  of  his  country,  to  which  he  has  given  a  lifetime 
of  devotion,  could  suffer  a  heavier  loss. 

George  Saiktsbury. 
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adjacent  waters,  1002-3.    [Cd.  2612.]    London,  1005. 

6.  Marine  Biological  Association.  First  Report  on  the 
Fishery  and  Hydrographical  Investigations  in  the  North 
Sea  arid  adQOoent  toaters  (Southern  Area),  1002-3.  [Cd. 
2670.]   London,  1005. 

7.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Sea-fisheries  for. 
England  and  Wales.    London,  1886-1005. 

To  contemplate  all  the  legislation  concerning  English 
sea-fishing  and  the  administration  of  this  vast  industry 
during  the  last  century  is  alike  to  bewilder  the  reason 
and  to  fatigue  the  patience.  The  industry  is  an  enormous 
one,  and  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  dwellers  in  these 
islands.  At  the  present  time  there  are  over  27,000 
vessels,  manned  by  more  thaji  00,000  seamen,  fishing 
from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  They  land  over  000,000 
tons  of  fish,  worth  some  10,000,0002.,  during  the  year. 
In  addition  to  the  fishermen  who  remove  the  fish  from 
the  sea,  a  considerable  population  of  packers,  curers, 
coopers,  hawkers,  etc.,  is  employed.  For  instance,  out 
of  the  20,000  hands  employed  in  the  Shetland  herring- 
fishery  last  smnmer,  11,000  have  been  at  sea,  and  0120, 
of  whom  7560  were  women,  have  been  employed  on  shore, 
not  to  mention  the  large  number  of  railway  employ^ 
who  are  engaged  in  the  transport  of  a  very  perishable 
article.    Apart  from  the  m^pterial  interests  of  the  trade 
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(the  capital  invested  in  steamers,  sailing-boats  and  gear 
of  all  kinds  being  estimated  at  more  than  ll,000,0002.)t 
the  fishing  industiy  is  of  great  importance  to  the  country 
as  a  training*ground  for  sailors  and  marine  engineers, 
and  as  affording  a  means  of  livelihood  to  a  vigorous  and 
an  independent  population. 

like  any  other  industry,  and — ^because  the  life-his- 
tory of  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  sea  is  still  so  obscure- 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  industry,  sea-fishing  is 
liable  to  arbitrary  fluctuations.  There  was,  for  instance, 
a  partial  failure  in  the  herring-fishery  in  the  summer  of 
1006  on  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  Shetlands.  The 
total  number  of  crans  landed  was  438,950,  as  against 
632,000  in  1005,  a  record  year;  and  tome  of  the  Shet- 
landers  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  live.  Such  a  failure 
sets  thinking  those  whose  livelihood  is  threatened ;  but 
fishermen,  although  keen  observers  in  what  immediately 
concerns  them,  are  not  widely  educated  men,  and  cannot 
take  into  accoimt,  in  estimating  causes,  the  many  factors 
of  the  problem,  some  of  which  usually  escape  even  the 
most  talented  of  marine  biologists.  Fishermen  seek  a 
sign,  usually  an  obvious  one ;  in  the  present  case,  the  bad 
season  was  attributed  to  the  presence  of  certain  Norwegian 
whaling  companies,  which  a  few  years  ago  established 
themselves  in  the  Shetlands  and  are  destroying  the  com- 
mon rorqual,  the  lesser  rorqual,  Sibbald's  rorqual,  the 
eachalot,  the  humpbacked  whale,  and  more  rarely  the 
Atlantic  right-whale.  These  are  killed  for  their  blubber ; 
the  flesh  is  made  into  sausages,  largely  consumed  in 
central  Euroi>e ;  and  the  bones  are  ground  up  for  manure. 

It  is,  however,  doubtful  if  whaling  is  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  the  herrings.  According 
to  the  evidence  collected  by  Mr  Donald  Crawford's 
Committee  on  this  subject  in  1004,  it  would  appear  that 
practically  the  only  point  on  which  the  fishermen  were 
then  agreed  was  that  the  spouting  of  the  whales  was 
often  a  good  guide  as  to  the  position  of  the  herring- 
ahoals.  But  the  whales  do  not  bring  the  herrings ;  and 
the  fishermen  are  not  even  agreed  that  they  serve  to 
concentrate  them.  It  is  probable  that  the  general 
migrations  and  shoaling  habits  of  the  herrings  are  far 
more  dependent  on  the  physical  character  of  the  water — 
a  relation  which  is  particidarly  clear,  as  the  international 
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investigations  have  already  shown,  in  areas  where  sharply 
contrasted  ocean*currents  are  constantly  striving  for  the 
mastery,  as  they  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Shetland 
Isles.  The  hydrographical  buUetin  of  the  International 
Council  recorded  a  distinctly  lower  temperature  for  the 
Atlantic  current  between  Iceland  and  Scotland  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1906  than  at  the  corresponding 
season  of  1003,  1904,  or  1905;  and  an  unusually  low 
temperature  has  been  characteristic  of  the  Shetland 
waters  throughout  the  past  summer.  The  Oulf  Stream 
could  more  justly  be  blamed  for  the  comparative  failure 
of  the  Shetland  fishery  this  year  than  the  Norwegian 
whalers,  whose  operations  have  probably  done  no  more 
injury  to  the  herring-fishery  than  they  did  last  year  or 
the  year  before.  Such  failures  are  often  real  disasters 
to  a  seafaring  population — a  race  who  are,  as  a  rule,  of 
small  versatili^  and  unable  to  turn  readily  to  new  trades. 
Their  occurrence  usually  provokes  a  cry  for  legislation. 

Such  an  outcry  is  in  this  country  usually  met  by 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission,  or  of  a  special  Parlia- 
mentary Committee.  Seventeen  such  enquiries  into  sea- 
fisheries  have  been  held  since  Queen  Victoria  came  to 
the  throne,  an  average  of  one  every  four  years.  The 
usual  process  is  gone  through  ;  a  certain  number  of  more 
or  less  influential  gentlemen  (one  of  them  perhaps  an 
expert)  are  given  a  *  wide  reference,'  and  they  proceed  to 
take  evidence.  An  energetic  secretary,  usually  a  young 
barrister,  collects  facts;  a  great  number  of  witnesses, 
like  Mrs  Wititterly,  *  express  an  immense  variety  of 
opinions  on  an  immense  variety  of  subjects.'  These  are 
written  down  and  printed ;  and  the  Commissioners,  with 
the  aid  of  the  energetic  secretary,  seek  to  distil  wisdom 
out  of  the  printed  evidence  of  the  multitude  and  base 
on  it  their  recommendations.  Legislation  is  sometimes 
recommended ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  sea-fisheries  of 
this  country,  it  has,  perhaps  fortunately,  seldom  followed 
the  presentation  of  any  of  these  reports. 

It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  time  is  hardly  yet  ripe  for 
deep-sea-fishery  legislation,  much  as  it  may  be  needed ; 
and  the  reason  is  that  our  knowledge  of  the  questions 
involved,  although  rapidly  increasing,  is  still  too  deficient 
to  form  a  sound  basis  for  law-making.  We  propose  to 
confine  our  attention  in  this  article  mainly  to  the  North 
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Sea,  and,  from  another  point  of  view,  mainly  to  the 
English  fishing  aathorities,  as  opposed  to  those  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  in  each  of  which  countries  the  fishing 
industry  is  controlled  by  a  separate  Board.  The  funda 
mental  and  central  question  to  be  settled  is  whether 
there  is  a  diminution  m  the  fish  generally,  or  in  any 
particular  spedes  of  f  ood«-fish  in  the  North  Sea  area,  by 
far  the  most  productive  of  our  fishing-grounds.  If  the 
answer  is  affirmative,  we  may  ask,  What  is  the  cause  of 
this  diminution  ?  and,  Ho\^  can  it  be  arrested? 

In  1863  Prof.  Huxley,  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  J.  Caird, 
and  Mr  O.  Shaw  Lef evre  were  constituted  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  enquire :  (1)  whether  or  not  the  value  of  the 
fisheries  was  increasing,  stationary,  or  decreasing;  (2) 
whether  or  not  the  existing  methods  of  fishing  dUd 
permanent  harm  to  the  fishing-grounds ;  and  (3)  whether 
or  not  the  existing  legislation  was  necessary.  Three 
years  later  the  Commission  reported;  and  their  Report 
forms  an  important  milestone  on  the  road  of  English 
fishery  administration. 

Since  1866  great  progress  has  been    made    in    our 
knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  food-fishes;  yet  even 
to-day  we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  answer  the  questions 
set  to  Prof.  Huxley  and  his  colleagues.    At  that  time 
nothing  was  known  about  the  eggs  or  spawn  of  the  food- 
fishes.     Even  while  the  Conmiission  was  sitting,  in  1864, 
Prof.  6.  O.Sars  for  the  first  time  discovered  and  described 
the  floating  ova  of  the  cod,  and  succeeded  in  artificially 
fertilising  the  ova  and  rearing  the  young.    The  foUow- 
ing  year  he  did  the  same  with  the  mackerel;  and  Prof. 
Malm  of  Gdteborg  about  this  time  obtained  and  fertilised 
the  eggs  of  the  flounder.    Since  that  time  we  have  found 
oat  the  eggs  of  all  the  valuable  food-fish,  and  artificially 
hatched  most  of  them.    But  the  facts  about  the  cod's 
eggs  appear  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Commission. 
They  had  to  rely  ui)on  such  data  as  the  return  of  fish 
carried  by  the  railway  companies,  the  current  prices  of 
fish  in  the  market,  the  return  on  the  capital  invested,  and 
the  impressions  of   leading  merchants  and   fishermen. 
They  had  little  scientific  knowledge  of  sea-fisheries  to 
guide  them,  for  the  knowledge  scarcely  existed ;  and  they 
had   no  trustwoi^liy   statistics.     Nevertheless,  as  was 
usually  the  case  when  Prof.  Huxley  was  concerned,  they 
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nrriyed  at  very  definite  conclusions — conclusions  which 
subsequent  writers  have  felt  to  be,  for  the  time  when  they 
were  formulated,  sound*  There  was  no  doubt  that  at  that 
date,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  the  fisheries  were 
improving ;  the  number  and  the  value  of  the  fish  landed 
at  our  fishing-ports  were  annually  increasing ;  the  capital 
invested  in  the  industry  yielded  a  satisfactory  return. 

The  Commissioners  strongly  opposed  the  bounty 
system,  which  had  done  so  much  to  build  up  the  herring- 
fisheries  in  Scotland.  They  recommended  the  policy  of 
opening  the  ports  and  the  territorial  waters  to  foreign 
seamen.  They  regarded  the  sea  as  free  to  all,  just  as  the 
International  Congress  of  Lawyers  has  last  autumn 
declared  the  air  to  be.  They  found  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  supply  of  fish  was  diminishing.  They  were 
aware  of  the  enormous  destruction,  especially  of  immature 
fish,  consequent  upon  the  methods  of  fishing,  but  regarded 
this  destruction  as  infinitesimal  compared  with  what 
normally  goes  on  in  nature,  and  held  that  it  did  no 
I>ermanent  harm  to  the  fisheries.  They  recommended 
that  all  laws  regulating  fishing  in  the  open  seas  should 
be  repealed,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  that  similar  laws 
dealing  with  inshore  fisheries  should  also  be  repealed; 
and  they  suggested  that  an  Act  should  be  passed  dealing 
with  the  policing  of  the  seas.  The  Sea  Fisheries  Act  of 
1868  carried  these  recommendations  into  effect,  removed 
from  the  Statute-book  over  fifty  Acts,  some  dating  back 
for  centuries,  and  rendered  it  possible  for  a  fisherman  to 
earn  his  living  *  how,  when,  and  where  he  pleased.' 

But  since  1868  much  has  changed.  Beam-trawls 
continued  to  be  increasingly  used  down  to  1893,  since 
which  date  they  have  been  replaced,  in  steam-trawlers, 
by  the  more  powerful  otter-trawL  There  has  been  an 
immense  increase  in  the  employment  of  steam-vessels. 
In  1883  the  number  of  steamers  was  225,  with  a  tonnage 
of  6654  tons ;  in  1892  the  steamers  numbered  627,  with  a 
tonnage  of  28,271.  During  the  same  time  the  number  of 
first-class  sailing-vessels  had  sunk  from  8058  to  7319, 
whilst  the  tonnage  was  practically  stationary — ^244,097 
tons  in  1883  as  compared  with  244,668  tons  in  1892.  The 
introduction  of  the  use  of  ice,  which  took  place  about 
1850,  and  the  invention  of  various  methods  of  renewing 
and  aerating  the  water  in  the  fish*tanks,  enabled  the 
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boats  to  remain  much  longer  on  the  fiBhing-grounds,  and 
to  waste  much  less  time  in  voyaging  to  and  from  the 
ports  where  the  fish  is  landed.  Further,  the  time  spent 
on  the  grounds  was  appreciably  lengthened  by  the  em- 
ployment of  'carriers/  which  collect  the  fish  from  the 
fleet  of  trawlers  and  carry  it  to  port.  This  process  of 
'  fleeting/  as  it  is  called,  at  first  confined  to  the  sailing- 
smacks,  is  still  used  by  the  large  Hull  fleets  of  steam- 
trawlers  which  provide  Billingsgate  and,  more  recently, 
Hull  itself  with  daily  supplies  of  trawled  fish  fresh  from 
the  fishing-grounds.  There  has  also  been  a  great  growth 
in  dock  and  other  accommodation. 

With  the  tendency  to  use  larger  vessels  and  more 
complex  machinery  came  the  tendency  to  form  companies 
and  qmdicates.  The  fisherman  ceased  to  own  his  boat, 
and  now  retains  at  best  a  share  in  it.  The  increase  in 
size  of  both  the  vessel  and  the  gear  necessitates  increased 
mtricacy  in  the  operations  of  fishing  and  increased 
specialisation  on  the  i>art  of  the  hands.  The  old  fishing 
community,  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  have  been 
fishers,  is  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  modem 
economic  forces.  The  fishing-village  is  turning  into  the 
cheap  seaside  resort. 

The  scene  of  oj^erations  of  the  North  Sea  fisherman  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  area  in  the  map  over  which 
the  two  ivords  wander.  Boughly,  for  purposes  of  defini- 
tion, we  may  say  that  a  North  Sea  fisherman  is  one  who 
lands  his  fish  at  an  eastern  port.  Should  he  do  so  at  a 
southern  or  western  port,  even  though  he  hail  from 
I/>westof t  or  Scarborough,  he  temporarily  ceases,  for 
our  purpose,  to  be  a  North  Sea  fisherman.  The  North 
Seacodmen  work  along  the  Orkneys,  the  Shetland  and 
Far5e  Islands,  Bockall  and  Iceland.  The  fishing-grounds 
of  east-coast  trawlers  now  range  from  Iceland  and 
the  White  Sea  to  the  coasts  of  Portugal  and  Morocco. 
Boats  have  gradually  made  their  way  along  the  conti- 
nental coasts  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  North  Sea, 
opening  up,  about  the  year  1868,  the  grounds  to  the  north 
of  the  Horn  reef  off  the  Danish  coast.  In  this  direction, 
as  in  the  Icelandic  grounds,  the  pioneers  have  been  the 
codmen  and  the  '  liners,'  who  cateh  their  fish  on  hooks 
attached  to  long  lines — sometimes  seven  miles  in  length 
and  carrying  seven  thousand  hooks — ^which  are  lowered 
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to  near  the  bottom  and  attached  to  buoys.  The  *  Imers ' 
also  first  exploited  the  more  central  portions  of  the  Korth 
Sea,  fishing  the  great  Fisher  Bank  for  many  years  before 
the  appearance  there,  about  thirty  years  ago,  of  the 
trawlers,  who  have  only  used  it  as  a  winter-ground  since 
about  1885.  It  was  not  until  about  1891  that  trawlers 
visited  the  Icelandic  grounds. 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  area  of  the  fishing- 
ground  which  took  place  in  the  last  century,  the  intensity 
of  the  fishing  has  more  than  kept  up  with  the  new  areas 
exploited.  Prof.  Huxley's  Commission  held  the  view  that 
not  only  were  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of 
it,  but  that  the  fish  were  as  many  and  as  large  as  before, 
and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  their  number 
would  diminish.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  that  an 
tinfertilised  fiish-egg  is  rarely  found  in  the  sea,  and  that, 
according  to  Dr  Fulton  of  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland, 
the  female  turbot  produces  annually  8,600,000  c^gs,  the 
cod  4,500,000,  the  haddock  450,000,  the  plaice  300,000, 
the  flounder  1,400,000,  the  sole  570,000,  whilst  the  herring 
has  to  be  content  with  the  comparatively  meagre  total  of 
31,000,  optimism  seems  permissible.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reflection  that,  if  the  stock  of  cod  remains  about  con- 
stant, only  two  out  of  the  8,600,000  ova  attain  maturity, 
gives  some  idea  of  the  destructive  forces  at  work. 

The  eggs  are  expelled  into  water,  whilst  a  male  is 
'  standing  by,'  fertilised  in  the  water,  and  (except  in  the 
case  of  the  herring,  whose  eggs  sink)  those  of  the  chief 
food-fishes  float  to  the  surface,  where  they  pass  the  first 
stages  of  their  development.  Except,  again,  in  the -case 
of  the  herring,  which  has  definitely  localised  spawning- 
grounds,  there  has  hitherto  been  little  trustworthy  evi- 
dence as  to  the  existence  either  of  stereotyped  spawning 
migrations  or  of  very  definite  breeding-grounds  in  the 
case  of  the  chief  food-fishes.  The  great  Lofoten  cod- 
fishery  in  spring  is  based  on  such  a  migration,  as  it  is  at 
this  time  of  the  year  that  the  cod  approach  the  coast  in 
dense  shoals  for  spawning  purposes.  During  the  summer, 
after  the  spawning  is  over,  the  cod  disappear  northwards. 
But  with  respect  to  the  spawning  habits  of  fishes  in  the 
waters  most  frequented  by  British  fishermen  we  know 
little  more  than  that  the  greater  number  of  fish  spawn 
in  relatively  deep  water  and   at  some  distance   from 
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land.  Light  will  doubtless  be  thrown  upon  this  problem 
by  the  international  mvestigations  now  in  progress.  The 
brilliant  discovery  by  the  Danish  investigators  of  im- 
mense numbers  of  the  fry  of  the  common  eel  in  the  deep 
water  of  the  Atlantic,  west  of  Ireland,  and  the  absence  of 
tbe  eggs  and  fry  from  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic,  render  it 
practically  certain  that  the  countless  hordes  of  eels  which 
leave  the  rivers  of  north-western  Europe  in  autumn 
migrate  to  the  ocean  for  spawning  purposes ;  and,  more 
remarkable  still,  that  the  delicate  young  elvers  which 
enter  the  same  streams  in  autumn  have  already  over- 
come the  perils  of  the  long  return  migration. 

Before  considering  tbe  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
a  progressive  impoverishment  of  the  fishing-grounds,  it 
should  be  recorded  that  the  Tt*awling  Commission  of  1885 
held  that  the  increase  of  trawling  had  led  to  a  scarcity  of 
fish  in  the  inshore  waters ;  and  that  to  get  good  catches  it 
was  necessary  to  go  farther  to  sea.  Eight  years  later,  the 
Select  Committee  of  1893  held  that  'a  considerable 
diminution  [had]  occurred  among  the  more  valuable 
classes  of  flat-fish,  especially  among  soles  and  plaice'; 
and  that  of  1900  reported  that  *  the  subject  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  fish-supply  is  a  very  pressing  one,  and  that 
the  situation  is  going  from  bad  to  worse.' 

The  evidence  which  induced  this  change  of  view  rests 
partly  on  experiment,  partly  on  statistics.  Although  the 
new  view  may  be  correct,  none  of  the  older  sources  of  evi- 
dence are  altogether  satisfactory;  One  charge  which  used 
to  be  made  against  the  trawl — that  it  destroyed  the  fish- 
spawn — ^has  been  disproved.  The  ova  of  all  the  prime  food- 
fish,  as  v^e  have  seen,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the 
herring,  float  on  the  surface ;  and  the  herring  is  a  fish 
that  shoivs  no  sign  of  diminishing  in  number.  In  1886 
the  Scottish  Fishery  Board  began  experiments  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  number  and  size  of  fish  were  dimin- 
ishing on  a  certain  limited  area  or  not.  The  Firth  of  Forth 
and  St  Andrew's  Bay  were  closed  against  commercial 
trawling,  and  divided  into  stations.  Once  a  month  the 
ship  employed  by  the  Board  visited  each  station  and 
trawled  over  a  given  area.  The  fish  taken  were  counted 
and  nleasnred.  For  the  first  few  years  the  results  in- 
dicated an  increase  of  food-fish;  but,  taking  a  longer 
period  and  considering  the  flat-fi«hes,  we  find  that  tJie 
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numbers  of  plaice  and  lemon-sole  taken  sank  from  29,869 
for  the  five  years  1885-90,  to  28,044  for  the  five  years 
1891-95.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dab,  a  comparatively 
worthless  fish,  had  increased  from  19,826  to  29,483. 

These  figures,  it  is  true,  have  not  been  generally  accepted 
as  an  exact  measure  of  the  changes  which  took  place 
during  the  period  investigated ;  but  independent  criticism 
has  corroborated  their  general  tendency.  It  looks  as  if 
protection  had  been  encouraging  the  wrong  sort — a  pro- 
cess not  unknown  elsewhere.  The  explanation  possibly 
lies  in  the  facts  adduced  by  Dr  Fulton  that  the  plaice  and 
lemon-soles  spawn  only  in  the  deep  water  outside  the 
closed  areas,  where  they  are  subject  to  continuous  fishing, 
with  the  apparent  result  of  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
eggs  and  fry  inshore ;  whilst  the  dabs  spawn  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  protected  waters,  and  many  of  them  in  the 
offshore  waters  are  able,  in  consequence  of  their  small 
size,  to  escape  through  the  meshes  of  the  commercial 
trawl,  even  when  mature. 

Two  further  experiments,  carried  out  in  1890  and  1901 
by  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board  and  the  Marine  Biological 
Association  respectively,  showed  for  the  first  time  that 
the  annual  harvest  of  a  given  area  bears  a  much  larger 
proportion  to  the  stock  of  fish  than  had  been  previously 
supposed.  These  were  experiments  with  marked  fish, 
designed  originally  to  trace  their  migrations.  Out  of 
more  than  1200  plaice  liberated  in  the  Firth  of  Forth 
and  St  Andrew's  Bay,  more  than  10  per  cent,  were  re- 
covered almost  exclusively  by  hook  and  line.  Owing  to 
these  waters  being  closed  against  trawlers,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  number  actually  recaptured  by  trawl 
and  line  together  was  very  much  greater.  Again,  out  of 
more  than  400  marked  plaice  liberated  on  the  Torbay 
fishing-grounds,  27  per  cent  of  those  liberated  in  the  bay* 
and  35  per  cent,  of  those  set  free  on  the  offshore  grounds, 
were  recaptured  by  trawlers. 

The  evidence  derived  from  statistics  has  hitherto  been, 
in  many  respects,  unsatisfactory.  In  spite  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  more  than  one  Boyal  Commission,  nothing 
was  done  towards  a  systematic  collection  of  fishery 
statistics  until  the  late  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  at  a  confer- 
ence held  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  of  1883,  happened  to 
read  a  paper  on  some  statistics  collected  by  coastguards 
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as  to  the  quantity  and  qtiality  of  fish  landed.  This  paper 
being  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mt  was  decided  to 
establish  a  collection  of  fishery  statistics  for  England  and 
Wales  on  the  same  lines,  and  generally  by  the  same 
machinery,  as  had  been  recommended  by  his  Royal 
Highness/  Unfortunately,  neither  the  lines  nor  the 
machinery  have  proved  sound.  The  o£&ciab  have  also 
been  hampered  by  want  of  funds.  The  Treasury  offered 
50(K.  (afterwards  increased  to  7002.)  a  year  for  statistical 
purposes — a  totally  inadequate  sum  when  distributed  as 
wages  among  the  157  *  collectors'  scattered  round  our 
coasts.  The  duties  of  these  collectors  were  to  send 
monthly  returns  of  thirteen  different  kinds  of  *  wet  fish  * 
and  throe  kinds  of  shell-fish,  stating  the  quantities  landed 
and  the  market  value  at  the  port.  They  had  no  powers 
to  demand  information  from  any  one,  or  to  examine 
books  or  catchesi  or  ^market  and  railway  returns ;  and 
they  were  subject  to  but  little  if  any  supervision. 

Not  only  were  these  statistics  untrustworthy,  even  as 
a  simple  record  of  the  quantities  of  fish  landed,  but  they 
were  rondered  practically  useless  for  exact  enquiries 
eonceming^  the  decline  of  the  fisheries,  through  the 
neglect  of  any  precautions  to  discriminate  between  the 
catches  in  the  home  waters  and  those  on  distant  flshing- 
gronnds  of   a   totally  different  character.     Fish  from  i 

Iceland,  FaHSe,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  as  these  areas  wero 
saooessively  exploited,  all  went  to  swell  the  totals  in  the 
angle  column  of  'fish  landed,*  thus  rendering  it  quite 
impossible  to  determine  the  state  of  the  fishery  on  the 
older  fishing-grounds  around  our  coasts.  Taking  the 
statistics  as  they  stand,  however,  we  find  that  during 
188^-1888  the  average  quantity  of  fish  annually  landed 
on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  6,263,000 
cwte,  valued  at  3,805,000{.;  during  1800-1802  6,184,000 
cwts,  valued  at  4,496,0001.;  during  1900-1902  9,242,000 
cwts,  valued  at  6,543,0002. 

The  average  price  of  fish  per  cwt  in  these  periods  was 
consequently  129.  2d.  in  1886-8,  149.  6|d.  in  1890-2,  and 
14«.  ^d.  in  1900-2.  The  census  returns  indicate  that  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  had  risen  in  the  mean- 
time from  about  twenty- eight  millions  in  1887  to  twenty- 
nine  millions  in  1891,  and  thirty- two  and  a  half  millions 
in  1901,     We  tlras  see  that  the  people  were  steadily 
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increasing  their  expenditure  on  fish,  viz.  from  28*  9d^  per 
head  in  1887  to  Ss.  Id.  in  1891,  and  to  4a.  per  head  in  1901. 
The  quantity  consumed  amounted  to  25  lbs  per  head  in 
1887»  23-9  lbs  in  1891,  and  31-8  lbs  in  1901. 

To  appreciate  the  significance  of  these  figures  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that,  prior  to  1891,  the  fishing 
was  mostly  prosecuted  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  coasts.  During  this 
period  the  price  rose  20  per  cent,  and  the  supply  fell — 
facts  which  indicate  with  tolerable  certainty  that  the 
yield  of  the  older  fishing-grounds  had  reached  its  limits, 
if  it  was  not  actually  declining.  But  in  the]  following 
decade  the  conditions  were  reversed ;  the  supply  increased 
50  per  cent,  and  the  price  fell  Sd.  per  cwt.  This  was  the 
period  of  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  steam-trawlers, 
of  the  exploitation  of  new  fishing-grounds  in  distant 
waters,  and  of  a  great  expansion  of  the  herring-fishery. 

There  was  thus  no  question  of  a  general  scarcity  of 
fish.  Fishing-boats  were  multiplying  and  supplies  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds.  Between  1891  and  1001 
the  average  annual  catch  of  plaice  rose  from  677,000  cwts 
to  959,000  cwts,  that  of  cod  from  367,000  to  748,000  owts, 
and  that  of  herrings  from  1,400,000  to  2,800,000  cwts. 
In  the  absence  of  specific  information  as  to  the  yield  of 
the<  older  fishing-grounds,  Parliament  and  the  Oovem- 
ment  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  fishermen's  complaints. 

But  in  1900  it  was  shown  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  the  Sea  Fisheries  Bill  of  that  year  that,  during 
the  past  decade,  characterised  (as  we  have  seen)  by  a 
general  fall  in  the  price  of  fish,  the  price  of  plaice  had 
risen  17  per  cent.,  and  that  of  other  valuable  fiat-fishes 
from  3  to  6  per  cent.  It  was  also  shown  that,  while  the 
catching  power  had  multiplied  threefold  in  ten  years,  the 
catch  of  trawled  fish  had  only  increased  30  per  cent.  In 
1901  the  inspectors  of  fisheries  provided  a  table  con- 
trasting for  ten  years  the  annual  supply  of  trawled  fish 
at  Grimsby,  Hull,  and  Boston  (which  receive  the  products 
of  the  Icelandic  fisheries),  with  that  at  other  east-coast 
ports  which  derive  their  fish  exclusively  from  the  North 
Sea.  In  the  former  ports  the  supply  had  increased  from 
year  to  year,  while  at  the  other  ports  the  supply  during 
the  years  1895-1900  was  in  no  year  so  great  as  in  the 
least  productive  of  the  years  1890-1895.    The  fishermen's 
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case  was  at  last  made  out ;  and  in  1902  the  late  Grovern- 
ment  decided  to  participate  in  the  investigations  recom- 
mended by  the  Christiania  Conference  in  1901  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  international  measures  for, the 
improvement  of  the  North  Sea  fisheries. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  turn  from  the  past  records  of 
neglect^  from  the  supineness  of  the  authorities,  the  imper- 
fections of  the  statistics,  the  inadequate  pittance  devoted 
to  investigations,  to  the  progress  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  Government  decided  to  devote  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  public  funds  to  the  improvement  of  know- 
ledge on  fishery  subjects.  The  collection  of  ofScial 
statistics  has  been  reorganised  on  all  our  coasts  on  a 
system  which  aims  at  obtaining  complete  accounts  of  the 
results  of  each  voyage  of  every  first-class  fishing-boat ; 
the  catches  of  trawlers  and  liners  are  now  distinguished  ; 
the  quantities  of  fish  caught  in  the  North  Sea  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  taken  beyond  that  area;  the 
quantities  of  large,  medium,  and  small  fish  are  separately 
recorded  in  important  cases ;  the  numbers,  toimage,  and 
landings  of  different  classes  of  fishing-vessels  are  separ- 
ately enumerated. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  first  results  of  the  more 
exact  system  introduced  in  1903.  Considering  only  the 
fish  caught  in  the  North  Sea  and  landed  on  the  east  coast, 
we  note  a  marked  decline  in  the  total  catch  of  steam- 
trawlers  during  the  past  three  years,  and  an  increase  in 
the  catch  of  sailing  trawlers.  The  former  declined  from 
4}  million  cwts  in  1903  to  3|  million  cwts  in  1905 ;  the  latter 
increased  from  277,000  cwts  in  1903  to  296,000  cwts  in  1905. 
It  is  shoip^n,  however,  that  these  changes  were  accompanied 
bjr  a  considerable  fall  in  the  amount  of  fishing  by  steam- 
trawlers  and  a  rise  in  the  case  of  the  sailing  trawlers,  so 
that  inferences  concemmg  impoverishment  or  the  reverse 
would  be  premature.  Nevertheless  a  fall  in  the  abund- 
ance of  haddock  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  not 
only  the  total  catch  of  this  species,  but  also  the  average 
catch  of  the  boats  fell  off  continuously  from  8-4  cwts 
per  diem  in  1903  to  61  cwts  per  diem  in  1905.  The  fall 
is  also  seen  to  be  mainly  due  to  a  scarcity  of  *  small  * 
haddocks  in  1004  and  1905  as  compared  with  1903.  With 
the  conclasions  to  which  such  data  as  these  are  likely  to 
lead  we  are  not  now  concerned ;  but  these  examples  are 
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sufficient  to  show  that  the  official  statistics  are  no  longer 
a  confused  mass  of  almost  useless  figures,  but  a  rational 
and  fairly  accurate  system  capable  of  analysis. 

We  have  now  to  examine  those  experimental  branches 
of  investigation  which  are  equally  necessary  for  the 
effective  solution  of  fishery  problems.  The  chief  possible 
causes  of  an  impoverishment  of  the  sea  are  three  in 
number,  f^rst,  as  in  the  central  United  States  tho 
accumulated  richness  of  a  virgin  soil  produced  at  first 
huge  crops,  so;  when  fishing  began  in  the  North  Sea,  an 
accum^ilated  wealth,  both  in  the  number  and  in  the 
greater  size  of  the  individual  fish,  was  drawn  upon. 
This  '  accumulated  stock '  has  been  fished  out. 

Secondly,  a  given  area  of  sea,  like  a  given  area  of  land, 
can  support  but  a  limited  quantity  of  produce.  There  is 
a  definite  amount  of  food  for  fish  in  a  definite  volume  of 
sea ;  a  limit  is  therefore  set  to  the  number  of  fish  in  that 
volume  of  water.  Prof.  Hensen  and  Prof.  Brandt,  of  Eael, 
have  shown  that  a  square  metre  of  the  Baltic  produces 
an  average  of  160  granmies  of  dry  organic  material  in  the 
shape  of  diatoms,  oopepods,  and  other  fioating  organisms. 
A  similar  area  of  land  produces  180  granmies  of  ultimate 
food-substance.  The  productivity  of  the  sea  is  judged  on 
this  basis  to  be  about  20  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the 
land.  The  actual  amount  is  of  less  importance  than  the 
consequences  it  entails.  If  the  methods  of  fishing  are 
more  destructive  of  one  species  than  another,  compara- 
tively worthless  species  may  become  dominant  in  areas 
where  they  were  formerly  scarce,  and  thus  consume  the 
food  which  should  be  reserved  for  their  betters.  It  is 
commonly  reported  that  the  dab  has  tended  to  usurp  the 
position  formerly  taken  by  the  plaice,  not  only  in  the 
Scottish  firths,  but  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  in  the  Devon- 
shire bays,  and  in  other  localities.  Dr  Garstang,  of  the 
Marine  Biological  Association,  tells  us  that  small  plaice 
transplanted  to  the  Dogger  Bank  in  1904  grew  three 
times  as  much  in  weight  as  did  their  fellows  on  the 
coastal  banks ;  but  in  the  following  year  they  grew  only 
twice  as  much,  owing  to  the  presence  of  vast  quantities 
of  small  haddocks,  which  ate  the  plaice's  food  uid  were 
nevertheless  too  small  and  worthless  themselves  to  be 
landed  by  the  fishermen.  Yet  formerly  the  Dog^per 
teemed  with  Urge  plaice  and  haddock.    It  was  stated 
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to  the  Royal  Commission  in  1803  that  the  fishermen 
avoided  the  Bank  as  causing  gluts  of  fish  and  deprecia- 
tion of  price;  and  witnesses  from  Yarmouth  and  Hull 
assured  the  Commission  that  between  two  and  three  tons 
of  fish,  chiefly  haddock  and  plaice,  were  frequently  taken 
by  smacks  in  a  three  hours'  haul.  As  small  plaice  are 
confined  to  the  coastal  banks,  and  large  plaice  are  now 
scarce,  it  follows  that  the  great  food-reserves  on  the 
Dogger  Bank,  which  seem  providentially  designed  for  the 
fattening  of  plaice,  are  wasted  on  worthless  dabs  and 
baby  haddocks.  Thus  may  one  cause  of  impoverishment 
lead  on  to  another.  Perhaps  the  right  remedy  in  a  case 
like  this  is  to  promote  the  wholesale  transplantation  of 
young  plaice,  as  in  the  case  of  oysters,  mussels,  etc.  The 
experiments  already  made  by  the  Marine  Biological 
Association  point  strongly  in  this  direction. 

Thirdly,  the  excessive  destruction  of  young  fish  is 
another  and  perhaps  the  greatest  cause  of  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  sea.  The  destruction  is  enormous.  In  the 
winter  of  1882-3  it  was  estimated  that  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  the  Firth  of  Tay,  and  the  Moray  Firth,  148,000,000 
of  young  herrings  and  a  much  greater  quantity  of  sprats 
were  captured.  These  were  mostly  sold  as  manure.  Yet 
the  herring  does  not  decrease;  it  is  the  flat-fish,  the 
plaice,  and  the  sole  that  suffer  most.  In  1806,  368  tons  of 
small  fish  were  seized  by  the  Fishmongers'  Company  at 
Billingsgate;  in  1807,  143  tons;  and  in  1898,  06  tons. 
These  were  sold  as  manure  or  destroyed.  Mr  Holt  esti- 
mates that,  while  over  7,000,000  mature  plaice  were 
landed  in  the  port  of  Grimsby  during  the  year  April  1893 
to  March  1894,  over  9,000,000  plaice  not  sexually  mature 
were  brought  to  port;  or,  taking  the  trade  distinction 
between  *  small  'and  'large'  fish,  over  6,500,000  plaice 
under  thirteen  inches  in  length  were  landed,  as  against 
9,700,000  over  thirteen  inches.  So  many  as  10,407  young 
plaice  have  been  taken  from  a  single  drag  of  a  shrimp 
trawL  These  are  but  a  few  instances  out  of  many,  show- 
ing the  great  destruction  which  is  going  on  among  the 
young  of  our  more  valuable  food-fishes. 

The  questions  they  suggest  are  still  a  matter  of  discus- 
sion. Whether  even  this  destruction  has  an  appreciable 
effect  on  the  adult  population  is  debatable.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  affected  the  herring;  and  we  must  not 
Y6L  20e.^JVb.  419.  M 
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f org^et  the  prodigious  number  of  offspring  given  to  fish. 
The  taking  of  immature  fish  is  not  in  itself  uneconomic, 
unless  by  that  means  we  so  far  reduce  the  total  number 
that  the  adult  stock  begins  to  dwindle.  Sardines  are 
more  valuable  than  their  adult  form,  the  pilchard ;  white- 
bait, mainly  composed  of  young  sprats,  with  from  1  to  20 
per  cent,  of  young  herrings,  fetch  more  in  the  market 
than  the  parent  form;  and  so  long  as  the  adults  exist 
in  sufficient  number  to  keep  up  the  stock  of  fry,  sardine 
and  whitebait  fishing  is  perfectly  legitimate. 

But,  assuming  impoverishment  from  one  or  other  or 
all  of  the  causes  enumerated,  we  should  ask  what  steps 
can  be  taken  to  check  it,  especially  as  regards  the  more 
valuable  fiat-fish?  It  is  at  tiiis  stage  that  scientific 
knowledge  becomes  particularly  important.  At  least 
nine  out  of  every  ten  Acts  of  restrictive  legislation  have 
been  shown  by  experience  to  be  futile,  or  to  have  jhto- 
duced  results  absolutely  different  from  those  anticipated. 
It  is  equally  plain  that  the  failure  of  these  attempts  to 
interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  events  has  been 
largely  due  to  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  complicated 
foctors  which  affect  the  growth,  multiplication,  and 
distribution  of  fish,  and  of  the  infiuence  which  particular 
modes  of  fishing  exert  upon  the  sources  of  supply. 

Let  us  examine  the  first-mentioned  cause  of  im- 
poverishment, the  destruction  of  the  '  accumulated  stock.' 
This  formula  has  been  eagerly  adopted  by  some  who 
hesitate  to  admit  the  existence  of  any  form  of  over- 
fishing. It  implies  that  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  possible 
between  the  forces  of  destruction  and  the  forces  of  rei>air ; 
that  on  virgin  territory  older  individuals  tend  to  accumu- 
late beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
'  current  stock ' ;  and  that  their  removal  entails  no  real 
injury  to  the  supply.  In  scientific  terms  this  means  that 
the  average  age  of  mature  individuals  of  a  natural  stock 
may  be  reduced  by  man  to  a  lower  point  which  represents 
the  economic  optimum.  The  Patagonian  cannibals  seem 
to  have  been  early  converts  to  the  soimdness  of  this 
theory.  The  difference  between  the  Patagonian  who 
eats  his  mother-in-law  and  the  fisherman  who  destroys 
the  overgrown  plaice  is  that  the  former's  actions  are 
deliberate  and  limited,  while  the  removal  of  the  accumu- 
lated stock  is  not  so  much  an  object  of  the  fishermati  as 
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an  unpremeditated  consequence  of  the  intensity  with 
which  fishing  operations  tend  to  be  conducted.  Does 
the  fisherman  abate  his  operations  when  the  economic 
optimum  has  been  reached?  Clearly  not.  He  fishes 
till  it  ceases  to  pay ;  and  no  other  motive  affects  him. 
It  is  plainly  a  question  for  sdentiflc  enquiry  whether, 
in  a  given  case,  the  fishery  has  been  prosecuted  to  ex- 
oa99»  and  has  reduced  the  average  age  too  far,  or  not. 

On  this  question  the  International  North  Sea  Investi* 
gadons  have  already  thrown  valuable  light,  for  the  study 
of  the  intensity  of  fishing  by  means  of  definite  experi- 
ments with  marked  fish  has  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  programme ;  and  the  investigation  of  the  age  of 
plaice,  cod,  and  other  species  has  been  vigorously  prose- 
eated.  According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  council  of 
the  Marine  Biological  Association,  more  than  7000  marked 
plaice  have  been  set  free  by  their  staff,  and  24  per  cent, 
altpgether  have  been  recaptured.  Of  the  medium«eized 
fish,  which  furnish  the  best  test  of  the  intensity  of  fish- 
ing, 30  per  cent,  in  twelve  months  have  been  captured  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  North  Sea,  where  sailing  trawlers 
predominate,  and  40  per  cent,  on  the  Dogger  Bank  and 
adjacent  grounds,  where  the  fishing  is  done  by  steam- 
trawlers.  It  seems,  however,  that  some  of  the  fish  lose 
their  labels  before  being  caught  again.  A  still  closer  idea 
of  the  severity  of  the  fishing  may  perhaps  be  got  from 
another  experiment  with  weighted  bottles,  which  were 
specially  devised  by  Mr  G.  P.  Bidder  to  act  as  indicators 
of  bottom  currents,  and  were  thrown  overboard  from  the 
'  Huxley '  in  the  winter  of  1004-5,  in  the  southward  i>arts 
of  the  North  Sea.  Out  of  600  bottles  more  than  54  per 
eenth  were  returned  by  trawl-fishermen  within  twelve 
months.  If  anything  like  half  the  adolescent  stock  of 
plaice  is  taken  by  our  trawlers  every  year  on  the  deep- 
sea  fishing-grounds,  the  establishment  of  the  fact  must 
profoundly  affect  our  views  as  to  the  causes  of  deple- 
tion and  the  remedies  to  be  applied.  For  the  fishing  in 
these  instances  seems  not  to  have  been  on  the  so-called 
'  small-fish '  grounds  or  nurseries,  but  in  areas  which  have 
always  been  recognised  as  legitimate  fields  of  work. 

The  possibility  of  determining  the  age  of  fish  is  quite 
a  recent  discovery,  and  is  based  on  the  observation  that 
the  BcaleBf  vertelme,  and  especially  the  *  otoliths '  or  ear- 
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stones  q£  fish  show  alternate  darkand  light  rings  of  growth, 
corresponding  with  the  sammer  and  winter  seasons  of  the 
year,  exactly  like  the  rings  in  the  wood  of  trees.  Many 
difficult  problems  are  likely  to  be  cleared  up  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  age  of  fish  on  different  fishing-groonds ; 
and,  to  judge  from  the  scale  on  which  this  investigation 
is  being  pursued,  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  may  expect 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  age-census.  The  council 
of  the  Marine  Biological  Association  have  reported  no 
less  than  12,000  age-determinations  of  plaice  by  thdr 
North  Sea  staff  up  to  June  last;  and  the  German  and 
Dutch  investigators  are  working  on  similar  lines. 

To  conclude  our  argument,  we  should  now  examine 
the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  determine  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  manner  the  destruction  of  immature 
fish,  which  is  admittedly  enormous,  is  injurious  to  the 
permanent  supply.  We  have  already  referred  to  Mr  Holt*8 
statistics,  which  showed  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  plaice 
landed  in  Grimsby  in  the  year  1803-4  were  below  thirteen 
inches  in  length.  In  1004, 30  per  cent,  of  the  plaice  landed 
from  the  North  Sea  on  the  whole  east  coast  were  below 
eleven  inches  in  length.  German  statistics  show  that  from 
1805  to  1004  there  was  no  sensible  increase  in  the  total 
weight  of  plaice  landed  in  that  countiy,  but  the  propor* 
tion  of  'small'  fish  (below  fourteen  inches  in  length) 
steadily  increased  from  68  per  cent,  in  1806  to  87  per  cent, 
in  1004.  There  can  thus  be  little  doubt  that  the  supply 
is  being  maintained  only  by  drawing  more  and  more 
upon  the  fish  of  smaller  size  and  value. 

It  seems  to  have  been  too  readily  assumed,  however, 
that  this  increasing  destruction  of  small  plaice  is  the 
great  cause  of  the  declining  catches  of  better  fish.  Has 
the  cart  not  been  put  before  the  horse  ?  In  view  of  what 
has  been  said  above  concerning  the  general  severity  of 
the  fishing,  does  it  not  look  as  though  the  capture  of 
increasing  quantities  of  small  plaice  were  a  consequence 
and  not  the  cause  of  the  general  depletion  of  the  grounds  ? 
The  people  demand  plaice.  The  proprietor  of  a  large 
fried-fish  shop  in  the  East-end  was  a  witness  before  the 
House  of  Lords  Committee  on  the  Sea-fisheries  Bill  of 
1004.  His  customers  numbered  from  500  to  3000  daily ; 
and  there  were  2000  other  establishments  of  the  same 
Idnd  in  London.    He  told  the  Committee :  '  Plaice  is  the 
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most  popular  fish  in  our  line  of  business ;  people  do  not 
care  for  any  other.'  Owing  to  the  higher  price  of  plaicOt 
howeyer,  he  was  often  compelled  to  substitute  cheaper 
kinds  of  fish.  In  one  month  he  had  even  made  five 
purchases  of  small  turbot  and  brill,  against  only  two  of 
plaice*  in  order  to  meet  the  demand.  *  Tou  must  under- 
stand/ he  added,  '  that  amongst  the  class  of  people  we 
deal  with  we  do  not  sell  turbot  and  brill  as  turbot  and 
brill ;  we  have  to  sell  it  as  plaice.  Plenty  of  people,  if 
yon  said  you  had  turbots,  woidd  not  have  them.'  It  is 
obvious  that  fishermen  would  not  land  small  plaice  if 
large  were  plentiful.  It  was  not  until  the  large  fish 
became  scarce  that  fishermen  began  to  take  the  small. 

If  these  facts  are  correctly  stated,  the  remedial  treat- 
ment of  the  undersized-plaice  problem  must  be  taken  up 
from  a  new  standpoint.  We  must  apparently  give  up 
the  expectation  that  by  merely  stopping  the  destruction 
of  small  plaice  we  shall  replenish  the  sea.  The  fishing 
seems  to  be  too  severe  for  that.  Every  autunm  our 
trawlers  fish  the  waters  between  the  Dogger  and  the 
eastern  grounds,  confident  that  they  will  take  a  good 
catch  of  medium-sized  plaice  averaging  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  in  length.  These  are  fish  which  no  fisherman  in 
these  days  would  despise.  Though  mixed  with  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  still  smaller  fish,  no  possible  size- 
limit  will  prevent  him  from  reaping  this  annual  harvest. 
These  fish,  as  has  now  been  shown  by  the  North  Sea 
experiments,  are  undertaking  their  first  migration  from 
the  coastal  grounds  to  the  deeper  waters.  However 
much  we  protect  the  still  smaller  fish  inshore,  this  wall 
of  nets  will  be  interposed  every  autumn  between  the 
shore  and  the  open  sea.  The  greater  the  benefits  of  pro- 
tection inshore,  the  denser  will  be  the  barrier  confronting 
the  fish  outside,  and  the  smaller  the  chances  of  escape. 

To  this  must  be  added  a  new  disturbing  element, 
mentioned  by  Dr  Oarstang  in  his  evidence  before  the 
House  of  Lords'  Committee  in  1904.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  only  possible  form  which  protection  can 
take  is  that  of  a  size-limit*  below  which  it  shall  be  illegal 
to  land  or  sell  fish.  In  the  case  of  steam-trawlers  this 
Hmit  must  be  high  enough  to  render  it  unprofitable  for 
the  boats  to  fish  on  grounds  where  the  small  plaice  are 
most  abundant,  since  the  majority  of  undersized  fish  are 
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too  much  injured  in  the  process  of  capture  to  be  capable 
of  survival  if  returned  to  the  sea.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  small  local  sailing-boats  (whether  Danish,  Glerman,  or 
Dutch)  which  are  accustomed  to  fish  on  the  small-fish 
grounds.  These  boats  catch  the  fish  alive  and  throw  the 
undersized  fish  overboard  in  a  living  condition.  As  Hbey 
can  Operate  nowhere  else,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Governments  of  their  respective  countries,  how- 
over  anxious  they  may  be  to  improve  the  fisheries,  will 
scarcely  consent  to  impose  such  a  size-limit  as  to  render 
it  unprofitable  for  their  local  boats  to  fish. 

The  utmost  possible  protection  of  the  small  plaice 
would  consequently  be  attained  by  determining  (a)  a  high 
size-limit  for  steam-trawlers,  practically  debarring  them 
from  fishing  on  the  coastal  grounds ;  and  (6)  the  highest 
size-limit  for  sailing-boats  that  would  be  consistent  veith 
the  profitable  pursuit  of  their  calling.  The  first  pick  of 
the  fish  would  consequently  fall  to  the  local  boats ;  and, 
if  protection  should  result,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  expect, 
in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  plaice  on  the  coastal 
grounds,  there  would  be  every  inducement  for  these  local 
boats  to  multiply  in  number,  with  the  laudable  object  of 
catching  as  many  as  possible  of  the  marketable  plaice 
before  they  could  migrate  to  the  offshore  waters.  In 
practice  some  fish  would  escape ;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
any  restriction  upon  the  number  of  local  boats,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  number  of  emigrant 
plaibe  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  any  greater  than  at 
present.  Even  under  existing  conditions,  the  local  fishery 
on  the  west  coast  ot  Denmark  has  developed  from  a 
value  of  about  40,000Z.  in  1897  to  nearly  80,0002.  in  1004. 

If,  however,  we  are  right  in  assuming  that  a  given 
area  of  ground  can  only  produce  a  given  weight  of  fish 
per  annum,  it  is  fairly  certain  that,  under  protection, 
the  increased  density  of  the  fish  inshore  will  result  in  a 
retardation  in  the  average  rate  of  growth,  ah  example 
of  which  we  have  given  on  a  previous  page.  This  must 
produce  one  or  other  of  two  results ;  either  the  small  fish 
will  remain  longer  on  the  inshore  grounds  before  emigra- 
tion, or  they  will  emigrate  offshore  at  a  smaller  size  than 
at  present.  Judging,  therefore,  from  the  evidence  avail- 
able, it  seems  probable  that  legislative  restrictions  on  the 
lines  indicated  can  do  little  to  replenish  the  offshcnre  fish* 
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ing-groimds,  while  such  restrictionB  may  lead  to  a  slight 
and  possibly  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  small 
boats  fishing  along  the  coasts  affected. 

While  Great  Britain  can  grudge  no  benefit  to  the 
fisheries  of  other  countries,  it  is  the  improvement  of  the 
deep-sea  fisheries  which  is  the  pcuramount  interest  of  this 
couDtry.  Doubts,  it  has  been  said,  are  resolved  by  action ; 
but  if  we  have  correctly  analysed  the  complicated  factors 
which  affect  this  problem,  we  have  also  shown  how 
essential  to  right  action  is  the  fullest  possible  knowledge 
concerning  all  the  factors  involved.  Grave  as  the  North 
Sea  problem  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
condition  of  the  fishing  industry  generally  was  never 
more  prosperous  than  at  the  present  time.  The  figures 
quoted  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article  prove  this  state- 
ment to  be  no  paradox.  Interference  of  some  kind, 
whether  by  legislation,  transplantation,  artificial  culture, 
or  some  combination  of  all  these  means,  seems  ultimately 
to  be  inevitable.  But,  if  we  are  to  interfere  with  the 
fishing  industry  more  successfully  than  our  predecessors, 
we  should  take  advantage  of  the  present  time  of  prosperity 
to  increase  our  knowledge  on  every  side — scientific,  statis- 
tical, experimental — so  as  to  be  able  to  act  with  convic- 
tion when  the  whole  circumstances  are  clearer  and  the 
adequacy  of  our  proposals  is  less  open  to  doubt.  More- 
over, in  view  of  the  growing  interest  of  other  countries, 
especially  Germany  and  Holland,  in  deep-sea  trawling, 
and  of  the  international  character  of  the  most  critical 
problems,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  continuing  these  investigations  on  some  kind 
of  international  basis,  a  basis  which  has  already  been 
productive  of  very  promising  results. 

Before  turning  our  attention  to  the  various  bodies 
which  administer  and  investigate  the  fisheries  of  England, 
a  short  consideration  of  what  is  done  in  the  two  great 
countries  which  have  scientifically  developed  their  fisheries 
may  be  profitable.  In  Germany  we  have  the  Kiel  Com- 
nussion,  and  in  the  United  States  the  Commission  of  Fish 
and  Fisheries.  The  Kiel  Commission  exists  for  the  scien- 
tific investigation  of  the  German  seas.  It  was  established 
in  1870  at  the  suggestion  of  a  German  sea-fishery  society 
—an  interesting  example  of  the  belief  which  the  Gterman 
layman  has  in  science.    It  consists  of  four  Kiel  professors 
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— Honsen  representing  physiology,  Karl  Brandt  zoology, 
Beinke  botany,  and  Kriimmel  geography — ^and  of  Dr 
Heincke,  director  of  the  biological  station  on  Heligoland. 
An  annual  grant  of  7500Z.  is  made  by  the  German  (Govern- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of  the  laboratories  at  Eliel,  the 
cost  of  steamers  for  investigations,  the  cost  of  the  hand- 
some reports  published  under  the  name  of  Wtaaenaehaft" 
liche  Meer€8unter»uchungen^  and  for  salaries ;  of  these  the 
five  members  of  the  Commission  divide  but  270Z.  between 
them.  The  German  Government  has  also  spent  con- 
siderable sums  on  the  biological  station  in  Heligoland, 
and  make  it  an  annual  allowance  of  about  lOOOZ. 

The  American  Commission,  like  that  of  Eliel,  is  not  an 
administrative  body,  but  concerns  itself  with  the  acquisi- 
tion and  application  of  knowledge  concerning  fisheries; 
like  it,  too,  it  is  independent  of  official  control.  It  reports 
directly  to  Congress.  It  was  established  in  1871.  Its 
work  is,  however,  of  a  more  practical  kind;  besides 
general  scientific  investigation,  it  collects  fishery  statis- 
tics and  undertakes  commercial  fishery  enquiries,  assists 
in  finding  markets,  and  generally  advises  the  trade  and 
the  legislature  when  diplomatic  action  is  indicated;  finally, 
it  is  by  far  the  most  energetic  fish-breeding  institution  in 
the  world.  Much  of  its  work  is  concerned  with  the  vast 
system  of  inland  waters — rivers  and  lakes — ^which  traverse 
the  continent.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  on  a  scale 
unknown  elsewhere ;  and  Congress  has  supported  it  veith 
ample  funds.  The  appropriation  in  1897-98  exceeded 
97,000!.,  of  which  41,0002.  were  spent  on  salaries,  16,0002. 
on  scientific  investigations  and  upkeep  of  steamers,  37,0002. 
on  fish-culture  (mostly  freshwater),  and  30002.  on  adminis- 
tration and  statistics.  Besides  this  central  body,  many 
of  the  States  possess  fish  commissions  of  their  own.  The 
commissioners  control  numerous  laboratories  and  fish 
hatcheries,  two  sea-going  vessels,  and  many  railway  cars 
specially  designed  for  the  transport  of  fish-fry. 

Space  does  not  permit  our  dealing  with  the  Scottish 
and  Irish  Fishery  Boards.  The  former  has  existed  for  a 
century  and,  being  independent  of  departmental  control, 
while  enjoying  a  moderate  income  and  the  advice  of  such 
zoologists  as  Gtoodsir,  Allman,  Sir  John  Murray,  Cossar 
Ewart,  W.  C.  Mcintosh — ^who  has  done  more  than  any  one 
in  the  Empire  to  elucidate  the  life-histories  of  marine 
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fishes — ^and  D'Arcy  Thompson,  together  with  an  able 
staff,  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland  has  done  much 
thorough  and  useful  work.  The  fisheries  of  Ireland 
suffered  from  the  economic  disturbances  which  overtook 
Ireland  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  reached,  per- 
haps, their  lowest  ebb  in  1890.  The  industrial  revival,  with 
which  the  name  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  is  so  indissolubly 
oomiected,  has  included  in  its  scope  the  Irish  fisheries. 
The  fishery  branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  receives  an  annual  grant  of  10,0002., 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  S.  Green  and  Mr 
E.  W.  L.  Holt,  is  already  doing  much  to  promote  the 
fishing  of  the  well-stocked  Irish  seas. 

The  English  official  fishery  staff  seems  to  have  sprung 
from  the  requirements  of  the  Salmon  Fishery  Act  of  1861. 
To  carry  out  the  regulations  over  freshwater  fisheries 
recommended  by  that  Act  two  inspectors  were  appointed, 
and  these  were  at  first  attached  to  the  Home  Office;  a 
farther  Act  in  1886  transferred  these  inspectors  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  extended  their  duties  so  as  to  include 
the  preparation  of  annual  reports  on  sea^fisheries.  In 
1903  another  transfer  took  place;  and  the  inspectors 
were  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  then 
became  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

At  present  the  central  staff  consists  of  an  assistant 
secretary  and  two  inspectors,  in  addition  to  a  body  of 
statistical  experts.  Their  duties  are  far  too  numerous 
for  so  small  a  staff.  Much  of  their  time  is  taken  up  with 
Hie  comparatively  unimportant  freshwater  fisheries; 
and  these  are  the  subject  of  a  separate  report.  With- 
out actuaUy  administering  the  bylaws  of  the  local  com- 
mittees, they  exercise  a  certain  supervision  over  their 
actions.  They  have  to  attend  numerous  enquiries  all 
over  the  country  and  to  prepare  annual  reports;  and 
they  are  re8i>on8ible  for  the  collection  of  the  statistics 
which  have  recently  assumed  so  extensive  a  development. 
Besides  the  central  authorities  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries,  there  are  local  fisheries  committees  estab- 
lished by  an  Act  of  1888.  These  committees  can  be 
established  by  the  coimty  and  borough  councils  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  which 
deSnes  the  area  over  which  a  committee  shall  have  juris- 
diction.   One-half  of  such  a  committee  is  chosen  by  the 
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local  councils  and  one-half  by  the  central  authority.  The 
necessary  money  is  raised  by  a  local  rate.  A  committee 
may  draft  bylaws;  but  these  only  become  operative  if 
confirmed  by  the  Board.  These  Inlaws  differ,  according 
to  conditions,  in  different  parts  of  England.  They  deal 
largely  with  restrictions  on  trawling.  No  steam-trawler 
is  allowed'to  trawl  within  ihe  three-mile  limit  around  the 
coast  of  England;  even  the  sailing  trawler  is  forbidden. 
The  bylaws  also  deal  with  the  sizes  of  the  meshes  of 
nets,  shrimping,  crabbing,  etc. 

Neither  the  central  authorities,  whose  chief  function 
is  to  administer  the  law  and  collect  statistics,  nor  the 
local  committees,  whose  expenditure  is  limited  to  the 
^shell-fisheries* — and,  stretch  the  Act  to  the  breaking  point, 
you  still  cannot  make  a  fiat-fish  inta  a  shell-fish — have 
either  the  time  or  the  money  for  scientific  experiment 
This  has  to  a  large  extent  been  left  to  local  or  private 
enterprise,  and  is  mainly  confined  to  three  centres,  the 
Northumberland  coast,  the  Lancashire  and  western  dis- 
trict, and  the  Channel  and  North  Sea.  The  first-named 
area  has  recently  been  supplied  by  a  private  benefactor 
with  funds  for  an  efficient  laboratory  at  CuUercoats,  from 
which  much  useful  work  may  be  expected. 

It  is  difficult  to  disentangle  the  Lancashire  and 
Western  Sea-fishery  Committee  from  Liverpool  University 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Liverpool  Marine  Biological 
Committee  or  Society  on  the  other.  The  Conunittee 
owns  a  handsome  marine  station  at  Port  Eiin  on  the 
Isle  of  Man;  here  and  at  the. fish-hatchery  at  Peel  in 
Cumberland  the  largest  fish-breeding  experiments  in 
England  are  carried  out.  In  1904,  5,000,000  young  plaice 
were  reared  and  put  into  the  sea  from  Port  Erin  alone. 
The  Committee  publishes  annual  reports  and  a  series  of 
*  Memoirs.'  It  is  probably  to  this  Committee  that  the 
University  owes  its  connexion  with  the  local  sea-fisheries 
authorities.  In  the  laboratories  and  museums  of  the 
University  the  scientific  work  of  the  local  districts  is 
carried  on  by  officials  paid  by  the  Fisheries  Committee ; 
and  special  rooms  in  the  handsome  new  zoological 
department  have  been  assigned  to  these  two  organisa- 
tions. The  connecting  link  between  the  three  bodies  is 
the  professor  of  zoology,  Dr  Herdman,  who  is  honorary 
director  of  the  scientific  work,  and  to  whose  untiring 
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energy  the  University  and  the  district  owe  a  large  debt^ 
With  him  work  two  trained  naturalists,  Dr  Jenkins,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  District  Committee,  and  Mr  James 
Johnstone,  whose  lucid  and  admirable  work  is  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  From  it  many  of  our  figures 
and  facts  have  been  taken. 

The  third  and  last  body  occupied  with  originid  marine 
researdi  is  the  Marine  Biological  Association  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  the  most  important  of  these 
institutions,  and  aims  at  a  national  rather  than  a  local 
activity.  The  fine  laboratory  which  dominates  the  eastern 
end  of  Plymouth  Hoe  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  12,0002. 
and  opened  in  1888.  The  object  of  the  Association  is 
to  '  promote  researches  leading  to  the  improvement  of 
zoological  and  botanical  science,  and  to  an  increase  of  our 
knowledge  as  regards  the  food,  life-conditions,  and  habits 
of  British  food-fishes  and  molluscs.'  Although  a  high 
average  of  scientific  work  has  been  displayed  in  the 
published  Memoirs  connected  with  the  Plymouth  labora- 
tory, great  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  matters  of 
practical  interest.  In  a  list  of  some  350  papers  published, 
with  the  aid  or  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Association, 
between  1886  and  1900,  nearly  one-half  deal  directly  with 
economic  problems.  From  1892  to  1895  the  officers  of  the 
Association  carried  on  at  Grimsby  extensive  investiga- 
tions into  the  destruction  of  immature  fish ;  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  find  that  the  Select  Committee  of  1803  extended 
its  recognition  to  the  *  facts  and  statistics '  submitted  by 
the  Scotch  Fishery  BosjhI  and  by  the  Association.  In 
the  summer  of  1902  the  Association,  at  the  request  of  the 
Government,  undertook  to  carry  out  the  ESnglish  portion 
of  the  International  Investigation  of  the  North  Sea.  The 
scope  of  this  enquiry  is  immense;  and  its  importcmce 
to  the  lai^st  fisheries  available  for  our  fishermen  is 
incalculable.  Some  idea  of  the  kind  of  work  accomplished 
has  been  furnished  in  the  preceding  pages. 

What  now  seems  to  be  most  required,  in  addition  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  work  already  in  progress,  is  a 
closer  cooperation  of  these  various  bodies  with  one 
another  and  with  the  central  authority  now  established 
under  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries.  The  outlines  of  some  such  scheme  seem  plainly 
indicated  by  the  existing  constitution  of  these  various 
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bodies.  The  Fisheries  Department  is  responsible  for 
administration,  statistics,  and  general  advice  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  on  fishery  matters.  The  Marine 
Biological  Association  undertakes  general  marine  in- 
vestigations of  a  national  as  distinct  from  a  local 
character,  as  well  as  such  local  investigations  and  ex- 
periments as  can  conveniently  bo  carried  out  at  its 
laboratories.  The  Sea-fishery  Committees  need  addi- 
tional powers  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  local  scientifle 
investigations  more  fully  in  their  respective  areas.  Per- 
haps an  annual  conference  between  the  representatives 
and  experts  of  these  bodies  and  the  officials  of  the  Fishery 
Department,  for  the  express  purpose  of  drawing  up  plans 
of  work  for  the  ensuing  year,  would,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  the  best  means  of  leading  up  to  more  intimate  co- 
operation and  organisation. 

The  Reports  on  the  North  Sea  Investigation  so  far 
published  deal  only  with  the  work  of  j  the  earlier  years 
of  the  investigations ;  but  already  the  great  prospective 
value  of  the  results  is  f  uUy  apparent.  The  Marine  Bio- 
logical Association  has  carried  out  the  portion  of  the 
general  scheme  entrusted  to  it  with  energy  and  success ; 
and  Englishmen  have  no  need  to  fear  comparison  with 
the  work  done  in  other  countries. 

But  scientific  investigations  of  this  character  can  never 
be  said  to  be  completed;  and,  although  the  period  for 
which  the  Governments  have  adhered  to  the  international 
scheme  expires  in  July  1907,  it  would  be  considered,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  a  matter  for  the  deepest 
regret  if  the  work  were  then  allowed  to  cease.  It  is 
work  the  public  importcmce  of  which  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated ;  and  it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  see  that,  so  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned, sufficient  funds  are  provided  for  the  purpose. 
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Alt.  ym.— RBOBNT  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  OLD  TBtSTA- 
MBNT  ORITIOISM. 

1.  Die  HeiUge  Schrift  des  Alien  Teatamentea.  Translated 
and  edited,  in  conjunction  with  other  scholars,  by 
E.  Kautzsch.    Freiburg  i.  B.  and  Leipzig :  Mohr,  1894. 

2.  The  Students  Old  Testament  By  Charles  Foster 
Kent,  Ph.D.  London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1904, 
1905. 

3.  Kurzer  Hand'Cornrnentar  zurn  AUen  Testament  Edited, 
in  conjunction  with  various  scholars,  by  Earl  Marti. 
Freiburg  I  B. :  Mohr,  1897-1906. 

4.  Genesis.  Translated  and  explained  by  Hermann  Gunkel. 
Second  edition.  Gottingen:  Yandenhoeck  and  Bup- 
precht,  1902. 

5.  Critica  Bihlica.  By  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.D.  Five  parts. 
London :  Black,  1903, 1904. 

6.  The  Book  of  Genesis^  with  introduction  and  notes.  By 
S.  B.  Driver,  D.D.  Second  edition.  London :  Methuen, 
1904. 

7.  Babel  undBibd.  Two  Lectures  by  F.  Delitzsch.  English 
translation,  edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  C.  H.  W. 
Johns.    London :  Williams  and  Norgato,  1903. 

i.  Die  KeiUnschrifien  und  das  Alte  Testament.  By  Eber* 
hard  Schrader.  Third  edition,  revised  by  H.  Zimmem 
and  H.  Winckler.    Berlin :  Beuther  and  Beichard,  1903. 

9.  Historical  Criticism  and  the  Old  Testament  By  Father 
J.  M.  Lagrange.  Translated  by  Edward  Myers.  London: 
Catholic  Truth  Society,  1905. 

10.  The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament^  considered  with 
reference  to  recent  criticism.  By  James  Orr,  D.D.  Lon- 
don: Nisbet,  1906. 

11.  A  Criticism  of  Systems  of  Hebrew  Metre.  By  W.  H. 
Cobb.    Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1905. 

And  other  works. 

Bomb  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  opinion  began  to 
be  cherished  that  the  scholarship  which  for  more  than  a 
century  had  been  engaged  upon  the  Old  Testament  with 
enormous  industry  both  of  research  and  debate  was  at 
last  within  sight  of  its  linguistic  and  historical  conclusions. 
So  fond  a  bdief  was  not  without  reason.  The  narrow 
fleids  of   Hebrew  philology   and   grammar   had   been 
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thoroughly  explored  and  set  forth  in  a  series  of  appar- 
ently exhaustive  works.  The  kindred  dialects  had  heen 
deciphered;  and  scholars  were  aware  of  at  least  the 
principles  of  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  Semitic 
languages.  A  full  appreciation  of  the  resources  and 
responsibilities  of  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  only  beginning ;  yet  even  here  it  was  reason- 
able to  believe  that  the  limits  of  the  subject^  if  not  all  its 
contents,  were  in  sight,  and  that  neither  new  standards 
nor  any  considerable  quantity  of  i^ew  materials  could 
emerge  to  disturb  the  lines  on  which  revisers  of  the  text 
were  settling  to  work. 

In  the  sciences  of  literary  and  historical  criticism  it 
appeared  as  if  an  even  closer  approach  to  finality  had 
been  achieved.  The  labours  of  two  centuries  seemed  to 
have  exhausted  the  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  and  deter- 
mined the  lines  for  that  of  the  Prophets.  Ewald*6  recon- 
struction of  the  history  of  Israel,  in  which  the  higher 
criticism  of  a  century  had  culminated,  was  being  replaced 
by  that  of  Graf  and  Wellhausen,  which  at  once,  by  its 
wider  inductions,  its  more  logical  and  drastic  methods^ 
and  its  harmony  with  the  dominant  theories  of  historical 
evolution,  appeared  to  have  effected  the  last  possible 
disturbance  of  the  traditional  views  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  to  afford  a  permanent  basis  for  the  reconstruction 
of  IsraeFs  religion.  The  histories  and  religions  of  other 
Semitic  peoples,  especially  Arabs  and  Canaanites,  were 
so  widely  studied  that  the  racial  origins  of  Israel  and  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  social  influences  which  went  to 
form  the  peculiar  temper  of  their  religion  seemed  at  last 
to  be  dear. 

Before  so  great  a  volume  of  evidence  and  argument 
the  opposition  of  the  churches  of  this  country  gradually 
gave  way,  not,  indeed,  without  considerable  protest  and 
reservation.  Many  of  their  accredited  teachers  of  the  Old 
Testament  adopted  the  methods  and  most  of  the  principles 
of  the  new  criticism ;  almost  none  of  the  younger  gener* 
ation  refused  their  adhesion.  On  the  great  question 
which  divided  the  advanced  schools — ^the  exact  date  of 
the  Levitical  legislation-^ there  was  still  considerable 
difference  of  opinion.  But  that  the  constituent  doou* 
ments  of  the  Pentateuch  were  at  least  four  in  nunoiber 
and  of  various  dates  several  centuries  i^ft^r  Moses ;  that 
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the  book  of  Deuteronomy  was  later  than  the  eighth- 
century  prophets;  that  the  authorship  of  the  book  of 
Isaiah  was  dual  if  not  multiple ;  that  the  books  of  Jeremiah 
and  other  prophets  contained  many  elements  from  periods 
later  than  those  of  the  names  they  bear ;  and  that  at  least 
very  much  of  the  Psalter  was  post-exilian — all  these  either 
became  commonplaces  or  were  employed  by  theologians 
of  a  more  conservative  temper  as  working  hypotheses  to 
prove  that,  even  if  criticism  compelled  us  to  accept  them 
as  final,  an  argument  might  be  built  upon  them  more 
scientific  and  assured  than  any  previous  apologia  for  a 
divine  revelation  through  Israel.  The  churches,  whether 
high  or  I01V9  began  to  feel  at  home  among  the  new  results, 
to  believe  that  criticism  had  at  last  done  its  conceivable 
worst,  and  to  look  forward  to  a  reconstruction  of  their 
doctrine  cf  Scripture  upon  what  criticism  had  left  to 
them.  In  illustration  we  may  quote  the  words  with 
which  Dr  Grore  in  1800  summed  up  his  review  of  the 
critical  demands  (*  Lux  Mundi,'  p.  357) : — 

*The  present  writer,  believing  that  the  modem  development 
of  historical  criticism  ...  is  reaching  results  as  sure,  where 
it  is  fairly  used,  as  scientific  inquiry, .  .  .  and  feeling  therefore 
that  the  -warning  which  the  name  of  Galileo  must  ever  bring 
before  the  memory  of  churchmen  is  not  unneeded  now,  believes 
also  that  the  Church  is  in  no  way  restrained  from  admittlnfl: 
the  modifications  just  hinted  at  in  what  has  latterly  been  the 
carrent  idea  of  inspiration.' 


This  change  of  temper  was  not  a  little  encouraged  by 
the  devout  and  practical  temper  of  several  expositions  of 
Old  Testament  books  upon  critical  lines,  and  by  the  afi&rm- 
ation  of  some  of  the  most  advanced  critics,  such  as  Prof. 
Robertson  Smith  in  this  country  and  Prof.  K.  Budde 
in  Germany,  that  their  belief  in  a  revelation  1^  God 
through  Israel  remained  unimpaired  by  their  textual  and 
historical  conclusions.  As  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that 
both  the  apologetic  and  religious  uses  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment continued  to  be  possible  under  the  novel  cations  of  its 
interpretation,  much  of  the  hostility  to  these  was  disarmed. 
As  typical  of  this  state  of  feeling  we  may  take  the  recep- 
tion accorded  to  Canon  Driver's  '  Intxt>duction  to  the 
literature  of  the  Old  Testament,'  published  in  1891.  This 
eminent  critic,  than  whom  there  is  no  Ebbrew  scholar  of 
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greater  learning  or  of  a  more  candid  and  judicial  mind, 
after  an  original  study  of  the  evidence,  adopted,  like 
Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  the  Ghraf-Wellhausen  theories. 
His  work  not  only  received  the  approval  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Great 
Britain,  but  was  sympathetically  reviewed  by  the  leading 
religious  organs. 

The  main  problems  of  the  Old  Testament^  then,  ap- 
peared to  be  settled,  at  least  in  outline.  The  more  original 
minds,  it  was  predicted,  would  desert  a  field  on  which 
there  was  no  longer  any  opportunity  for  a  radical  recon^ 
struction,  and  leave  their  places  to  a  humbler  crowd  busy 
with  the  arrangement  of  details  or  with  the  further  adap- 
tation to  each  other  of  the  new  theories  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church.  The  interest  of  biblical  criticism,  curiously 
centred  for  so  long  upon  the  Old  Testament,  would  drift 
off  to  the  New. 

This  confidence  has  hardly  been  fulfilled.  During  the 
last  fifteen  years  not  only  has  debate  upon  the  cardinal 
questions  of  the  Old  Testament  continued  as  keen  as 
ever,  producing  both  a  large  number  of  constructive 
works  and  a  still  more  rapid  increase  than  before  of 
critical  literature;  but  there  has  even  been  an  emer- 
gence  of  new  material  so  great  in  bulk  and  fundamental 
in  character  as  to  raise  fresh  problems  and  standards  of 
criticism  and  greatly  to  disturb  the  lines  traced  twenty 
years  ago  with  such  apparent  permanence.  It  is  im- 
possible to  survey  all  these  recent  developments  in  the 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  confine  our  review 
to  three  of  the  most  important :  the  fresh  adventures  in 
textual  criticism ;  the  fortunes  of  the  Graf-Wellhansen 
theories  of  the  history ;  and  especially  the  effects  of  re- 
cent Babylonian  research  upon  our  views  of  the  religrion 
of  Israel. 

Twenty  years  ago  scholars  generally  assumed  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  Hebrew  text.  That  this  is  not  in- 
fallible its  Jewish  editors,  the  Massoretes,  have  them- 
selves admitted  by  their  insertion  of  vowels  not  proper  to 
the  consonants  which  they  suspected,  but  which  reverence 
for  the  written  word  would  not  allow  them  to  alter.  In 
addition,  their  text  contains  obvious  errors-^-omissions, 
dittographiesi  and  wrong  divisions  between  words ;  znis* 
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taken  transcriptions  from  the  ancient  Hebrew  characters 
to  those  of  the  present  alphabet ;  some  impossible  con- 
structions, which,  with  other  symptoms,  betray  the  pre- 
sence of  later  insertions;  and  even  some  emendations 
deliberately  made  in  the  interests  of  doctrine.  By  the 
remoral  or  the  repair  of  all  these  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
an  approximately  pure  Massoretic  text.  But  then  we 
have  only  one,  and  that  a  comparatively  late,  edition  of 
the  original,  based,  as  appears  from  the  few  variants  it 
offers,  almost  entirely  upon  a  single  codex.  That  there 
were  other  lines  of  textual  tradition  is  seen  in  the  various 
ancient  versions  of  the  Old  Testament — Greek,  Syriac, 
Latin,  and,  so  far  as  the  Pentateuch  is  concerned,  Samari- 
tan— which  represent  texts  differing  in  many  cases  radi- 
cally from  the  Massoretic.  Now  it  was  within  the  limits 
of  those  materials,  and  (where  the  collation  of  them 
failed  to  produce  an  intelligible  reading)  by  the  use  of 
^ber  and  jealously  debated  conjectural  emendation,  that, 
twenty  years  ago,  the  textual  critics  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  content  to  work.  They  recognised  accretions  and 
dilapidations  in  the  Massoretic  text ;  and,  while  conscious 
that  we  were  still  far  from  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  text  or  texts  on  which  the  versions  are  based, 
they  made  a  liberal  but,  for  the  most  part,  a  cautious  use 
of  the  latter  to  correct  the  Massoretic  text.  In  the  words 
of  Professor  Kautzsch,  they  never  allowed  themselves  to 
forget  that  the  vowels  and  accents  of  the  !Massoretes, 
while  representing  only  one  out  of  several  possible  forms 
of  the  consonantal  text,  convey  *  an  extremely  valuable 
and  in  many  respects  an  astonishingly  exact  tradition.' 

In  part  these  lines  have  been  maintained  by  the 
recent  developments  of  Old  Testament  criticism.  The 
only  additions  to  the  ancient  materials  have  been,  first, 
some  fragments  of  a  Hebrew  papyrus,  not  later  than  the 
second  century,  and  therefore  earlier  than  the  time  of  the 
Massoretes,  which  contain  the  Decalogue  and  the  Shema 
(Deut.  vi,  4  ff .),  exhibiting  a  number  of  agreements  with  the 
Septuagint  as  against  the  Massoretic  text;  and,  second, 
a  certain  number  of  Assyrian  words  and  proper  names 
which  help  us  to  determine  the  exact  form  of  their 
Hebrew  correspondents.  There  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  textual  apparatus  both  of  the  Massora  and  the 
Septuagint.    In  the  Polychrome  Bible  and  several  series 
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of  commentaries,  published  in  this  country  and  in  Ger« 
many,  the  text,  especially  that  of  the  prophets,  has  been 
subjected  to  a  much  more  radical  revision  than  formerly. 
Much  of  this  textual  criticism  has  kept  to  the  lines  we 
have  traced ;  yet,  both  in  the  works  last-mentioned  and 
in  others,  two  developments  have  appeared  which  «kre  so 
novel  in  the  directions  they  have  opened  up  and  so  bold 
in  the  lengths  to  which  they  are  carried  as  to  imply 
fresh  standards  and  methods  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  original  text. 

The  first  of  these  textual  enterprises  is  the  work  of  a 
single  scholar.  In  his  very  numerous  articles  in  the 
'  Encyclopsedia  Biblica,'  and  in  several  collections  of 
critical  notes  entitled  'Critica  Biblica,*  Prof.  Cheyne, 
after  declaring  that  the  period  of  textual  criticism  which 
we  have  sketched  has  come  to  a  close,  and  that  *new 
methods,  suggested  by  a  large  mass  of  overlooked  facts, 
must  now  be  adopted,'  proposes,  with  astounding  industry 
and  agility  of  conjecture,  so  drastic  an  alteration  of  the 
text  that  the  result,  as  he  himself  admits,  is  practically 
another  Bible. 

The  'large  mass  of  overlooked  facts,'  on  which  he 
depends,  have  to  do  with  an  alleged  kingdom  or  kingdoms 
in  the  Negeb,  or  southland  of  Palestine,  and  in  northern 
Arabia.  Not  only  were  there  countries  there  called 
Cushan  and  Misrim,  and  a  people  known  as  Jerahmeel, 
but  states  of  the  same  name,  as  Aram,  Babel,  and  Ajsshur 
(Syria,  Babylon,  and  Assyria) ;  mountains  called  Lebanon 
(or  Gebalon),  clothed  with  timber ;  a  second  Gilead ;  and 
a  number  of  cities  of  the  same  name  as  many  in  Palestine. 
It  was  out  of  Mi^rim,  and  not  Mi^raim  or  Egypt,  that  the 
Exodus  took  place.  The  '  Lebanon '  from  which  Solomon 
brought '  cedar '  was  in  northern  Arabia.  Huram-abi,  the 
chronicler's  name  for  Solomon's  artificer,  is  *  probably' 
derived  from  Jerahmeel-Arab ;  and  the  man  came,  not 
from  $or  or  Tyre,  but  from  Missor.  Jachin  and  Boaz 
'  represent '  Jerahmeel  and  Ishmael,  names  of  '  a  north- 
Arabian  deity.'  The  name  of  Elijah  *was  ultimately 
equal  to  Jerahmeel';  the  Mount  Carmel  of  his  altar 
'  should  be  **  the  highlands  of  Jerahmeel,"  as  often.'  The 
Baal  prophets  are  of  '  Ar&b- Jerahmeel.'  The  Syro- 
ephraimitic  war  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  was  a  Jerahmeelite 
war;  the  invasion  of  Judah  pictured  in  Isaiah  x  i^aa 
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an  invasion,  not  by  Assyria,  buVlq^^he  Arabian  Asshur. 
•  '•  Shalmaneser,"  like  "  Tiglath-Pilesef,^  is  a  north-Ara- 
bian king.*  The  narrative  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  is 
'a  combination  of  two  traditions,  one  referring  to  an 
Assyrian,  the  other  to  an  Asshurite  invasion.*  The  in- 
vasions that  Jeremiah  predicts  from  the  north  are  not 
Scythian  or  Babylonian,  as  most  other  scholars  have 
imagined,  but  Jerahmeelite  from  the  northland  of 
Arabia.  In  Isaiah  Uii  the  oppressors  of  the  servant  of 
the  Lord  are  from  the  same  quarter;  Edom,  Asshur, 
Jerahmeel,  Ishmael,  and  the  Arabs  are  introduced  at 
least  a  dozen  times  into  the  text  of  this  great  chapter, 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  a  single  proper  name 
except  the  divine.  Immanuel  is  a  corruption  of  Jerah- 
meel; so  is  Ariel,  Isaiah's  name  for  Jerusalem;  so  are 
Jeremiah  and  scores  of  others.  Shear-Jashub,  the  name 
Isaiah  gave  his  boy,  should  be  Asshur  Jashub,  the  oaks 
of  Bashan  the  oaks  of  Cushan,  Moab  Misgiur,  and  Sinim 
IshniaeL 

These  are  but  a  portion,  taken  from  the  books  of 
Kings,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  of  the  countless  trans- 
formations v^hich  Canon  Gheyne  effects  in  the  geography 
of  Asia  and  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  stalks 
through  the  Negeb  and  northern  Arabia,  sowing  forests 
on  the  hills  and  lifting  kingdoms  from  the  sand;  and 
then,  often  with  the  aid  of  only  a  single  letter,  but  some- 
times without  even  this,  he  draws  their  full  reflection  out 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Massoretic  text  and  the 
versions  go  down  the  wind  in  the  wake  of  his  violent 
course,  a  cloud  of  shreds.  He  seldom  condescends  to  the 
methods  characteristic  of  the  age  of  textual  criticism 
which  he  has  declared  to  be  closed ;  and  he  is  deterred  (as 
he  teUs  us)  *from  any  attempt  at  a  premature  exposi- 
tion either  of  his  principles  of  textual  criticism  or  of  the 
reconstruction  of  history,  geography,  and  onomatology  to 
which  his  researches  lead.' 

When  these,  which  he  promises,  arrive  they  will  no 
doubt  be  received  with  the  consideration  due  to  one  of 
the  greatest  Old  Testament  scholars  of  the  day.  Mean- 
time his  conjectures  have  obtained  the  support  of  no  other 
scholar ;  and  the  ordinary  student  is  only  bewildered  by 
the  literary  phenomena  which  they  imply.  If  Jerahmeel 
was  the  original  form  of  so  many  scores  of  Hebrew  names, 

N  2 
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now  spelt  so  differently  in  the  text,  how  and  why  did  this 
elusive  term  so  frequently  and  almost  so  utterly  dis- 
appear ?  What  were  the  home,  the  date,  and  the  reasons 
of  the  successful  conspiracy  for  its  removal?  If  authentic, 
such  a  conspiracy  is  without  a  parallel,  or  even  a  far-off 
approach  to  one,  in  any  literature  under  the  sun.  The 
present  reviewer  finds  himself  unahle  to  conceive,  not 
only  the  mental  standpoint  from  which  it  could  have  been 
elaborated,  but  that  from  which  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  theory  has  attained  to  the  sincere  conviction  that 
such  a  conspiracy  actually  happened. 

The  other  recent  development  in  textual  criticism  is 
more  practical.  It  concerns  the  text  of  the  poetical  and 
prophetical  books,  through  which  it  drives  like  a  great 
ploughshare,  turning  up  the  whole  surface  and  menacing 
not  only  the  minor  landmarks,  but,  in  the  case  of  the 
prophets,  the  main  outlines  of  the  field  as  well.  Every 
one  agrees  that  the  Hebrew  poets  composed  in  couplets 
and  larger  groups  of  lines,  the  essential  characteristic  of 
which  is  a  parallelism  of  sense — ^it  may  be  synonymous  or 
it  may  be  antithetic — between  the  lines  of  the  individual 
couplet  or  group.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the  lines  which  are 
parallel  in  meaning  should  also  exhibit  a  certain  balance 
or  rhythm  of  form.  The  question  is  how  much  does  this 
amount  to  ?  Is  it  only  a  rough  irregular  lilt  such  as  we 
find  in  the  most  primitive  poetries  ?  Or  can  we  discern 
metres  proper  with  a  regular  number  of  feet  to  each  line  ? 
And  if  the  latter,  what  are  the  principles  of  the  metre  ? 
Is  this  determined  by  the  number  of  accents  or  by  the 
quality  of  the  syUables,  long  and  short  ?  And,  if  accents 
are  the  dominant  factor,  is  the  number  of  unaccented 
syllables  between  them  regular  or  irregular  ? 

The  difficulty  of  deciding  those  questions  is  obvious. 
Besides  the  dilapidation  of  much  of  the  poetical  text,  due 
to  long  oral  tradition,  the  changes  which  part  of  it  has 
suffered  through  adaptation  to  the  musical  service  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  fact  that  its  present  vowels  and  accents 
were  fixed  by  the  Massoretes  some  centuries  after  the 
composition  of  the  latest  poems,  there  are  the  more 
serious  difficulties  that  the  vowels  did  not  form  part  of 
the  original  text,  and  that  we  are  not  fuUy  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew  syllable.    Since  the  eigh- 
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teenth  century,  however,  confident  attempts  have  been 
made— they  are  lucidly  set  forth  by  Mr  W.  H.  Cobb  in  the 
treatise  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article— to  determine 
the  measures  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Till  a  few  years  ago  the 
results  were  so  contradictory  that  Kuenen  and  others 
flatly  denied  that  metre,  worthy  of  the  name,  ever  existed 
in  Hebrew.  More  recently,  however,  two  results  of  the 
long  controversy  have  been  accepted  as  certain — that  the 
dominant  principle  of  the  Hebrew  line  is  accent  or  tone ; 
and  that  certain  poems  in  the  Old  Testament  contain, 
some  as  they  stand  and  some  after  slight  emendation, 
longer  or  shorter  series  of  lines  with  regular  numbers  of 
accents. 

In  1882  Professor  Budde,  following  the  hints  of  earlier 
scholars,  succeeded  in  showing  that  some  of  the  Lamenta- 
tions and  other  poems  run  mostly  in  alternate  lines  of 
three  accents  and  of  two,  divided  by  a  csBsura,  a  form  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  '  Qinah '  or  elegiac  verse. 
It  is  also  possible  to  discern  in  the  Psalms,  Job,  and  else- 
where, groups  or  even  long  series  of  lines  of  three  or  four 
accents  each.  One  is  perplexed,  however,  not  so  much  by 
the  varying  number  of  unaccented  syllables  between  the 
regular  accents,  for  this  is  a  feature  also  of  much  modem 
verse  in  which  the  accents  rule,  as  by  the  frequent 
appearance  within  the  same  poem  of  lines  with  more  or 
fewer  accents  than  occur  in  the  regular  lines.  The 
question  is,  are  these  irregularities  a  license  which  the 
poet  permitted  to  himself,  or  corruptions  of  his  original 
text  by  later  scribes  ignorant  of  his  metrical  principles  ? 
Adopting  the  latter  alternative,  a  number  of  recent  critics, 
by  skilful  emendations,  have  reduced  the  poems  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  strictly  metrical  forms.  For  many  of 
the  textual  changes  they  propose  they  have  the  authority 
of  the  Versions;  by  many  others,  made  without  this,  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  metre  only,  they  succeed  in  also  im- 
proving the  sense  of  the  poem.  But  in  other  cases  the 
readings  they  conjecture  are  so  arbitrary  and  valueless  to 
the  sense,  and  the  contradictions  both  in  their  methods 
and  results  are  so  great,  as  to  make  it  manifest  that  the 
science  of  Hebrew  metres  is  hardly  past  its  beginnings. 

One  can  easily  see  how  much  more  dLBScult  the  problems 
become  in  the  case  of  the  prophetical  books.  The  general 
opinion  used  to  be  that  the  prophets  composed  in  a 
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rhythmical  prose  midway  between  the  prose  of  the 
narratives  and  the  verse  of  the  poetical  books.  The 
unusual  syntax,  the  ellipses,  the  employment  of  archaic 
terms,  of  longer  forms,  and  of  more  sonorous  word- 
endings  than  those  of  ordinary  prose,  prove  the  attempt 
to  compose  their  oracles  in  definite  mecksures;  and 
now  and  then  these,  as  they  stand,  or  with  very  little 
emendation,  can  be  scanned  in  lines  as  regularly  accented 
as  those  of  the  poetical  books.  No  doubt  remains  that 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  were  poets  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  and  delivered  many  of  their  messages  in  forms  as 
metrical  as  those  of  Job  and  the  Psalms.  But,  as  their 
texts  have  not  come  down  to  us  divided  into  lines  or 
attchoif  it  is  as  difficult  to  determine  these  as  it  w^ould 
have  been  to  define  the  metres  of  the  choruses  of  Greek 
tragedy  had  their  lines  also  descended  to  us  on  the  manu- 
scripts written  consecutively  as  prose. 

It  is  with  this  intricate  question  that  the  recent  textual 
criticism  of  the  prophets  has  been  engaged.  Assuming  a 
metrical  form  in  the  prophetic  oracles,  scholars  have 
sought  to  disentangle  this  from  the  Massoretic  text,  with 
far  more  disturbance  to  the  latter  than  criticism  ever 
before  dared  to  inflict.  In  other  words,  an  additional 
standard  of  textual  criticism  has  been  formed.  The 
results  of  independent  workers  are  often  surprising  in 
their  agreement;  and  where  formerly  we  read  prose  a 
number  of  lyrics  have  been  discovered,  at  the  cost  of  but 
slight  alterations  in  the  text  and  with  great  gain  not 
only  to  the  music  but  to  the  spiritual  sense.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  changes  proposed  in  the  interests  of  the  metre 
are  purely  arbitrary ;  and  in  the  results  there  are  wide 
contradictions  both  of  sense  and  form. 

This  is  most  evident  in  the  case  of  the  book  of 
Jeremiah,  which  has  been  recently  analysed,  on  the  new- 
standard,  by  four  German  scholars,  Duhm,  Comill,  Erbt 
(who  follows  closely  the  principles  of  Eduard  Sievers,  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  metres),  and  Giesebrecht. 
Of  the  four.  Prof.  Duhm,  whose  religious  insight  into  the 
prophets  must  be  warmly  acknowledged,  is  the  most 
vigorous  in  his  system  and  therefore  the  most  drastic 
and  arbitrary  in  his  alteration  of  the  text.  His  theory 
is  that  Jeremiah,  except  for  one  epistle  (to  the  exiles, 
chap,  xxix),  never  wrote  in  prose,  but  uttered  all  his 
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oracles  in  verses  of  four  lines  of  alternately  three  and 
two  accents  each.  But  it  is  in  itself  extremely  im- 
probable that  so  true  and  fine  a  poet,  through  forty 
years  of  so  restless  and  broken  a  period  in  his  people's 
history,  upon  all  manner  of  subjects,  military,  social, 
and  religious,  and  in  all  kinds  of  mood,  satiric,  elegiac, 
sangaine,  compassionate,  and  hortatory,  should  have 
confined  himself  to  one  unvarying  form  of  verse.  Nor  is 
Professor  Duhm,  even  with  an  extreme  license  of  emen- 
dation, able  fully  to  make  out  that  he  did  so ;  for  a 
nnmber  of  the  lines,  as  he  g^ves  them,  have  not  the  exact 
number  of  accents  which  his  theory  requires.  The  other 
scholars  seem  to  get  nearer  the  facts  by  admitting  changes 
of  metre  even  within  the  same  oracles  of  the  prophet. 

Textual  criticism  will  for  some  years  have  to  follow  a 
few  certain  clues,  which  the  long  metrical  controversy  has 
elicited,  with  much  more  patience  and  attention  to  other 
phenomena  of  the  text,  before  an  assured  agreement  is 
reached.  To  the  present  reviewer  it  seems  as  if  none 
of  the  systems  of  Hebrew  metre  attempted  by  modern 
scholars  has  done  justice  to  that  dislike  of  absolute 
symmetry  which  is  so  manifest  and  often  so  arbitrarily 
displayed  in  all  forms  of  Oriental  art,  and  is  more  to 
be  expected  in  poetry  than  elsewhere.  Arabic  poetry 
is  very  prone  to  such  irregularities.  The  Dutch  scholar 
Snouck  Hurgronje,  who  visited  Mecca,  reports  that  in 
the  improvisations  of  the  singing  women  *  rhyme  is  not 
exactly  treated  with  respect,  while  they  often  push  metre 
aside  and  employ  the  more  easy  form  of  rhymed  prose. 
In  the  metrical  forms  given  in  Dr  Dalman's  'Palast- 
iniseher  Diwan,'  a  valuable  collection  of  modem  Arabic 
songSy  the  lines  as  they  are  written  have  from  two  to  five 
accents  each,  and  sometimes,  within  the  same  metrical 
form,  contain  from  three  to  four  and  two  to  four;  and 
Dr  Dalman  informs  us  that,  when  sung,  lines  with  throe 
accents  will  be  sung  with  four,  or  lines  with  four  will  be 
song  with  five,  to  suit  the  melody.  These  are  phenomena 
of  Semitic  poetry  which  have  not  been  taken  into  account 
by  the  modem  systems  of  Hebrew  verse.  When  they 
are,  room  may  be  found  for  the  irregularities  and  sudden 
transitions  which  remain  in  the  text  of  Old  Testament 
poetry  even  after  a  scientific  criticism  has  removed  from 
it  the  undoubted  errors  and  accretions.    The  commentaries 
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of  recent  yeara  contain  far  too  many  traces  of  a  merely 
academic  passion  for  exactness,  and  this  not  in  the  metres 
only,  hut  in  parallelism  of  thought  and  expression.  Words 
and  whole  lines  have  been  altered  with  the  view  of  maJdng 
the  symmetry  closer  between  lines,  couplets,  and  strophes, 
but  with  the  effect  of  destroying  their  poetical  charm. 
Our  modem  textual  critics  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
Hebrew  poets  were  not  slaves  but  masters  of  the  forms 
of  their  art ;  and  that  their  mastery  was  exercised  with 
that  wilful  and  arbitrary  temper  which  is  common  to  the 
Oriental,  whether  despot  or  artist. 

To  the  foHunes  during  the  last  few  years  of  Well- 
bausen*s  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  and  consequent  re- 
construction of  the  history  of  Israel,  we  can  give  only  a 
little  space.    These  have  undergone  a  thorough  revision 
by  a  younger  generation  of  scholars,  working  from  stand- 
points of  greater  or  less  independence,  but  doctrinally  not 
hostile  to  them,  as  well  as  several  assaults  from  more 
conservative  theologians — with  the  following  results.   The 
composite  character  of  the  Pentateuch  is  admitted  by  all. 
The  Jahwist  and  Elohist  documents  (that  is,  the  two  some- 
times parallel  and  sometimes  complementary  histories 
which  use  respectively  the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim 
for  the  deity,  but  which  have  been  interwoven  into  one 
continuous  narrative),  Deuteronomy,  and  the  Priestly 
Writing  are  recognised  to  be,  in  their  present  form,  from 
different  hands.     This  general  acceptance  of  the  docu- 
mentary hypothesis,  even  in  conservative  circles,  is  a 
great  advance.     Hardly  less  complete  is  the  agreement 
that  JE  (to  use  the  now  familiar  terminology)  is  itself 
a  composite   document,  though   not    always    separable 
into  its  two  constituents.    Klostermann's  theory  that  J 
and  E  are  two  different  recensions  of  the  same  early 
history  of    the    Hebrews  varies    only  in   degree   from 
the  moderate  re-statement  of  Wellhausen*s  theory  by 
Prof.    G.    B.    Gray    (in    his    excellent   commentary    on 
Numbers)  and  by  Prof.  Gunkel,  which  defines  them  as 
two  collections  of  the  same  old  stories,  handed  down 
orally,  the  one  formed  in  the  ninth,  the  other  in  the  eighth 
century.     On  the  Priestly  Writing,  which  supplies  the 
framework  of  the  Pentateuch  and  contains  the  Levitical 
legislation,  Klostermann's  difference  from  Wellhausen  is 
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again  one  only  of  degreq^j;  .Wellhausen,  not  without  doubts, 
iiaving  taken  the  Priestly  W^ting  as  an  independent  work, 
afterwards  combined  wi|^,,JE  by  a  redactor;  Kloster- 
mann  claiming  that  its  author  was  no  other  than  this 
redactor  himself.  On  ^^  date  of  the  Priestly  Writing 
there  is  still  variety  of  opioion ;  but  Gunkel  reflects  the 
general  tendency  to  agree  with  Wellhausen  when  he 
remarks  that  an  exilic  date  for  this  document  is  ^  one 
of  the  most  certain  results  of  criticism.'  Upon  Deuter- 
onomy the  main  effect  of  recent  work  has  been  to  suggest 
its  composite  character,  and,  while  confirming  the  opinion 
that  it  was  the  Law-book  enforced  by  Josiah,  to  carry 
back  some  of  the  codes  from  which  it  was  compiled  to 
Hezekiah  and  even  earlier* 

These  being  assumed  as  the  dates  of  the  present  forms 
of  the  documents,  it  is  quite  another  question  as  to  the 
date  of  their  contents,  a  question  which  Wellhausen*s 
followers,  in  our  country  at  least,  have  always  kept  open. 
On  tius  line  Prof.  Gunkel  has  done  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  work  of  recent  years.  While  maintaining 
the  legendary  character  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis 
and  the  patriarchal  narratives,  he  shows  that  the  origin 
of  the  former  must  lie  in  a  time  which  to  Israel  was  pre- 
historic ;  and  he  fixes  the  date  of  the  latter  as  1200.  This, 
in  our  opinion  successful,  modification  of  the  views  of  the 
Wellhausen  school  has  one  significant  effect.  It  will  no 
longer  be  possible  to  deny,  as  Prof.  Bobertson  Smith  did 
in  his  criticism  of  the  first  volume  of  Benan*s  History, 
that  the  patriarchal  narratives  refiect  anything  earlier 
than  the  period  of  the  Israelite  monarchy.  Gunkel  has 
shown  that  we  must  read  in  them  the  style,  the  ideas,  and 
the  historical  conditions  of  the  ages  before  Moses ;  and, 
as  to  the  historical  conditions,  at  least,  his  argument  is 
supported  by  recent  Babylonian  discoveries.  Gunkel  and 
others  have  also  done  service  in  disputing  the  confidence 
with  which  some  of  the  finer  details  of  the  literary  analysis 
of  the  Pentateuch  have  been  elaborated,  and  in  empha- 
sising the  religious  contents  of  the  documents. 

The  conservative  school  have  hailed  this  newer  criticism 
as  destructive  of  Wellhausen's  theories,  but  too  rashly, 
for  Gunkel  holds  by  the  essentials  of  these.  Moreover, 
while  carrying  back  the  substance  of  some  of  the  docu- 
ments to  so  early  a  date,  Gunkel  does  not  support  their 
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historical  character.  He  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
narratives  in  Genesis  can  only  be,  and  professedly  are, 
legendary,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
historic  elements  they  preserve.  The  influence  both  of 
Wellhansen  and  the  newer  criticism  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  Dr  Orr,  whom  we  may  take  as  the  ablest  and  most 
learned  of  recent  defenders  of  the  traditions,  does  not 
claim  for  the  Pentateuch  more  than  *  a  relative  antiquity,' 
nor  carry  any  of  the  documents  farther  back  than  the 
Judges.  It  is  an  interesting  question  how,  even  upon 
this  date,  what  he  calls  Hhe  essential  Mosaicity'  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  to  be  proved.  He  has  skilfully  mustered 
the  admitted  difficulties  of  the  Wellhausen  hypothesis; 
but  we  do  not  see  that  he  has  overcome  the  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  early  monarchy  which  form  for  Well- 
hausen insuperable  objections  to  the  early  date  of  the 
Deuteronomic  and  Levitical  legislations. 

The  distinctive  note  of  Deuteronomy  is  its  insistence 
upon  a  central  altar,  at  which  alone  it  was  lawful  to 
sacrifice.  Dr  Orr  may  be  right  in  ignoring  the  trans- 
gressions of  this  law  down  to  the  time  of  David,  for '  there 
was  yet  no  house  built  for  Jehovah ' ;  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  have  explained  why,  after  such  a  centrarsanctuaiy 
was  established  in  Jerusalem  by  Solomon,  a  religious 
leader  like  Elijah  should  be  so  jealous  to  repair  other 
altars  of  Jehovah,  or  sacrifice  at  them,  if  Deuteronomy 
was  extant.  Nor  does  he  meet  the  arguments  against 
the  early  existence  of  the  Levitical  law.  For  instance, 
1  Samuel  ii  says  it  was  the  custom  at  Shiloh  for  the  priest 
to  take  his  portion  of  each  sacrifice  with  a  hook  out  of  the 
caldron  in  which  it  was  boiling,  and  charges  the  sons  of 
Eli  with  heavy  guilt  in  that  they  forced  the  sacrificers  to 
give  them  the  priestly  portion  of  meat  while  it  was  yet 
raw  and  before  the  fat  was  burned  upon  the  altar ;  yet 
this  demand  of  those  sons  of  Belial,  as  the  narrative 
calls  them,  is  the  very  thing  that  Leviticus  enjoins  (vii»  30, 
31 ;  X,  15).  No  amount  of  explanation  can  remove  such 
an  objection  to  the  early  existence  of  Leviticus ;  and  Dr 
Orr  does  not  attempt  it.  Nor  are  such  difficulties  met  by 
his  hypothesis  that  the  Levitical  laws,  though  extant^ 
were  at  first  chiefiy  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  or  that  the 
Pentateuch  as  a  whole  was  too  large  a  work  to  have  etny 
wide  circulation.    Jeremiah  (vii,  22)  distinctly  states  tbat 
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Jehovah  gave  no  commands  to  Israel  concerning  burnt 
offerings  and  sctcrifices ;  in  the  wilderness  his  commands 
had  been  only  ethical.  If  the  Levitical  laws  were  extant 
in  Jeremiah's  time,  he,  though  a  priest  and  speaking  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  was  therefore  ignorant  of  them. 
It  is  facts  like  these,  taken  from  the  histories  and  pro- 
phecies themselves,  which  give  the  Wellhausen  theories 
80  much  of  their  strength ;  no  criticism  from  the  conserva- 
tive side  has  yet  been  able  to  remove  them. 

But  all  this  raises  a  deeper  question  than  that  of  the 
dates  of  the  legal  documents  relative  to  the  prophetic 
period.  The  reference  to  Jeremiah  reminds  us  that  there 
were  current  in  Israel  two  lines  of  opinion  or  belief  as  to 
the  ritual,  both  of  which,  along  with  efforts  to  unite 
them,  have  found  expression  in  the  literature  of  the  Old 
Testament.  There  was  the  belief  in  the  ritual  itself,  in 
its  divine  institution  in  the  Mosaic  period,  and  in  the 
equal  divinity  of  the  •  tordth,'  oracles  or  deliverances,  by 
which  successive  generations  of  priests  interpreted,  modi- 
fied, or  expanded  it.  Express  words  of  God  are  api>ealed 
to,  especially  by  the  Levitical  legislation,  as  the  authority 
for  details  of  the  priesthood,  their  appointment,  rights 
and  duties,  of  sacrifice  and  worship,  and  of  the  whole  life 
of  the  laity  under  the  ceremonial  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  prophets  like  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Jeremiah  as  dis- 
tinctly assert  the  displeasure,  of  God,  not  merely  with 
hypocritical  worship  by  inmioral  men,  but  with  the 
temper  which  honestly  reposes  a  religious  confidence  in 
the  possession  of  the  priestly  institutions  and  the  due 
performance  of  the  ritual;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Jere- 
miah goes  so  far  as  to  deny  that  any  divine  commands 
were  given  to  the  fathers  concerning  sacrifice  when  Gk>d 
brought  them  up  out  of  Egypt. 

To  the  prophets  the  ritual  was  dangerous,  not  only 
because  creative  of  a  false  religious  confidence,  but  also 
(as  Wellhausen  and  Robertson  Smith  first  pointed  out) 
because  it  formed,  down  to  the  times  of  the  later  Judaism, 
a  constant  temptation  to  fall  away  to  heathen  religions, 
to  the  rites  of  which  its  own  were  so  similar.  This  last 
is  evidently  what  Jeremiah  means  by  his  denial,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  of  the  divine  institution  of  sacrifices 
and  burnt  offerings ;  and  what  Hosea  means  by  his  earlier 
anticipation  of  our  Lord's  teaching  in  the  great  words. 
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'  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice.*  Deuteronomy,  with 
its  clear  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  prophets  of  the 
eighth  century,  represents  an  effort,  and  a  very  true  and 
noble  effort,  to  reconcile  these  opposite  lines  of  belief, 
extreme  expressions  of  which  have  nevertheless  been 
suffered  to  remain  side  by  side  in  the  other  books  of 
the  law.  And  the  real  problem  of  the  Old  Testament 
consists  not  in  the  subsidiary  questions  of  date  and 
authorship,  but  in  this  divergence  of  religious  emphasis 
upon  the  ethical  and  ceremonial  law  respectively,  and  in 
the  effort  to  show  how  such  a  phenomenon  is  compatible 
with  belief  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  record  of  a 
gradual  revelation  by  Gk)d  to  men. 

But  such  an  effort  forms  only  part  of  the  task  before 
the  constructive  historian  of  Israel's  religion ;  for  there 
are  records  of  other  and  equally  great  controversies 
within  the  Old  Testament.  Deuteronomy  itself  gave  rise 
to  one  of  these  by  its  insistence  upon  the  promise  that 
righteous  conduct  would  always  be  rewarded  by  pros- 
perity. As  Jeremiah  and  Habakkuk  found,  this  doctrine 
was  not  always  verified  by  the  experience  either  of  the 
individual  or  the  nation  as  a  whole ;  and  the  book  of  Job 
is  the  proof  of  how  the  spirit  of  man,  by  denying  it  in 
obedience  to  conscience  and  the  facts  of  experience,  may 
struggle  to  a  more  original  assurance  of  Grod.  Along  with 
the  insistence  of  the  prophets  upon  the  ethical  commands 
of  Grod,  it  is  this  fascinating  story  of  how  men,  led  by 
conscience  and  the  facts  of  experience  to  doubt  doctrines 
which  satisfied  earlier  generations,  reached  higher  con- 
victions of  Gk)d  and  duty — it  is  this  that  constitutes  the 
permanent  religious  value  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  its 
indispensability  as  a  divine  preparation  for  the  revelation 
of  the  New. 

We  pass  now  to  consider  the  effect  of  recent  Babylonian 
research  upon  our  views  of  Israel's  religion.  Twenty  years 
ago.  Old  Testament  scholars  searching  for  the  origins  of 
Israel's  civilisation  or  the  external  influences  which  helped 
to  mould  her  religion  generally  looked  towards  Arabia. 
A  certain  amount  of  Babylonian  influence  was  appreciated ; 
but  this  was  regarded  as  probably  late  and,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Creation  narratives,  not  initiative.  The  rdle  of 
Babylon  in  the  history  of  Israel  was  accepted  as  described  in 
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the  Old  Testament — that  of  the  enemy  and  the  tyrant,  not 
merely  in  a  military*  but  in  a  spiritual  sense.  The  essen- 
tial elements  in  Israel's  life  were  traced  to  Arabian  origins. 
There  had  been  a  great  increase  throughout  the  century 
of  our  knowledge  of  Arabian  habits  and  ideas,  both 
modem  and  ancient;  and  everybody  believed  that  in 
Arabia  the  unsophisticated  Semite  had  been  discovered 
whose  racial  qualities  and  social  features  would  furnish 
an  explanation  of  the  intellectual  genius,  the  polity,  the 
religious  temper,  and  even  (according  to  some)  the  specific 
creed  of  Israel.  Dean  Stanley  had  called  Abraham  an 
Arab  sheikh ;  and  the  English  public  thought  that  at  last 
it  understood  its  Old  Testament.  Renan  brilliantly  argued 
that  the  desert  had  not  only  given  Semitic  i>eoples  their 
religious  fanaticism  and  eloquence,  but  provided  them 
with  their  monotheism. 

Robertson  Smith  and  Wellhausen  corrected  these 
extravagances.  They  showed  that  the  religion  of  the 
Semitic  nomads  was  essentially  a  polytheism,  exposed 
the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  account  for  Israel's  creed  in 
physical  or  political  processes,  and  drove  the  quest  into 
the  religious  consciousness  of  the  prophets.  But  for  every- 
thing else  in  Israel  their  researches  taught  the  historian 
to  look  to  Arabia.  Israel  had  come  up  out  of  the  desert ; 
the  agricultural  civilisation  they  inherited  in  Palestine 
was  that  of  Semitic  i>eoples  who  had  preceded  them  from 
the  same  breeding-grounds.  They  themselves  never  threw 
off  the  mental  temper  of  the  desert ;  or,  when  tempted 
to  succumb  in  culture  or  religion  to  the  fascinations  of 
their  new  economy,  their  neighbourhood  to  the  desert, 
their  desert  memories,  and  the  influence  of  austere 
prophets  like  Elijah  and  Amos  trained  in  the  wilder- 
ness, or  of  allied  tribes  like  the  Rechabites  who  had 
never  abandoned  the  desert  life,  they  formed  a  conserva- 
tive opposition  to  Canaanitish  influences,  and,  with  the 
prophets  just  named,  reopened,  as  it  were,  in  the  sands 
the  pure  fountains  of  ethical  religion  which  supplied 
the  main  currents  of  their  unique  monotheism.  Arabia 
was  thus  not  only  the  mother  of  Israel,  but  the  nurse 
whose  discipline  was  never  far  from  the  nation*s  life  up 
to  the  very  end.  ^Now  this  Hagar  is  Mount  Sinai  in 
Arabia  *  and,  under  the  Old  Testament,  *  ans  wereth  to  the 
Jerusalem  Uiat  now  is,  our  mother '  under  the  New.    So 
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twenty  years  ago  scholars  were  content  to  believe  with 
StPauL 

But  now  a  school  of  Assyriologists  in  Germany,  of 
whom  Dr  Hugo  Winckler  of  Berlin  is  the  head,  assert 
that  it  is  *  a  fundamental  error  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  the  history  of  Israel  from  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  the  Semites  and  from  the  aspects  of  tribal  life  the 
essence  of  which  we  best  learn  to  know  in  Arabia.*    Dr 
Winckler  maintains  that  these  are  valid  only  for  the 
earliest  stages  of  Hebrew  history ;  and  that,  with  settle- 
ment in  Palestine,  Israel  became  subject  to  a  very  different 
system  of  culture,  which  gradually  changed  the  national 
temper  and  was  the  ultimate  factor  of  the  distinctive 
polity  and  religion  developed  under  the  prophets  and 
the  law.    The  author  of  this  system  was  Babylon,  which 
enveloped  Western  Asia  in  an  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
which  Israel  was  one  of  the  products.     Not  even  the 
desert  and  the  earliest  stages  of  Hebrew  history  were 
exempt  from  this  influence.    The  mother  of  us  all  was 
neither  Hagar  nor  Sarah,  neither  Sinai  nor  Jerusalem, 
but  she  whom  we  had  conceived  of  as  the  enemy,  the 
tyrant  and  the  harlot,  Babylon  the  mighty. 

To  appreciate  the  full  force  of  Winckler's  claims  we 
must  understand  that  be  includes  the  whole  of  civilisa- 
tion, east  and  west,  under  the  sweep  of  the  Babylonian 
intellect. 

'  In  the  development  of  our  civilisation'  (he  says)  '  from  the 
beginning  up  to  modem  times,  there  are  but  two  conceptions 
of  the  universe  (' Weltanschauungen  *),  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonian, which,  in  its  different  forms,  prevails  till  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  modem  scientiflc,  the  roots  of  v^hich 
rest  in  Greek  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  this  has  replaced  the 
ancient  oriental  doctrine  by  research  proper,  but  wliich, 
through  Aristotle,  as  interpreted  by  Christianity  and  Islam, 
had,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Orient,  suffered  tradition  to  take  the 
place  of  research,  till  by  the  Renaissance  the  new  epoch,  ivith 
its  enlarged  sphere  of  vision  and  its  fresh  demands,  broke  this 
ban  even  in  the  territory  of  mental  science.* 

This  vast  thesis  Winckler  developes  and  defends  with  an 
erudition  which  embraces  languages,  customs,  folklore 
and  mythologies  all  the  world  over,  as  well  as  astronoxny 
and  religion,  with  extraordinary  ability,  and  upon  evidence 
that  is  sometimes  solid  and  always  plausible.    Readers 
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of  the  library  of  volumes  which  he  has  issued  will  not  be 
surprised  that  some  of  his  followers  hail  him  as  the 
greatest  interpreter  of  history  that  has  ever  been.  If  he 
is  right  in  his  general  argument,  the  distinction  of  Israel 
disappears  like  a  bubble  on  the  surface  of  the  Babylonian 
flood  which  has  covered  the  world. 

Much  may  be  forgiven  to  the  recoverers  of  a  civilisation 
so  long  buried  as  the  Babylonian.  Their  eyes  are  natu*- 
rally  dazzled  by  the  wealth  which  has  burst  upon  them ; 
and  extravagances  are  inevitable.  But  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  Winckler  and  some  of  his  followers  have  been 
infected  besides  with  the  spirit  of  the  system  in  which  he 
has  been  so  deeply  and  so  nobly  at  work.  There  is  a 
confidence  in  sheer  magnitude,  and  an  incapacity  to 
appreciate  spiritual  and  ethical  values,  such  as  the  pro- 
phets saw  to  be  characteristic  of  Babylon  herself.  Except 
for  a  passing  tribute  to  Greece,  Winckler  perceives  no 
mherent  power  of  culture  in  small  peoples.  The  Hebrew 
prophets  are  to  him  only  diplomatists,  agents  of  a  great 
empire.  Their  predictions  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
invasions  he  traces  to  official  information  from  Nineveh 
or  BabeL  Their  convictions  of  religious  truth  have  been 
caught  from  the  intellectual  airs  of  Babylonia.  A  small 
people  like  the  Jews  he  considers  to  be  incapable  of 
originating  the  great  ideas  which  are  necessary  to 
monotheism ;  these  must  be  sought  for  where  the  intel- 
lect has  been  active  and  systematic  for  a  couple  of  mil- 
lennia. Thus  everything  worthy  in  the  history  of  man 
is  the  offspring  only  of  the  immemorially  trained  and 
organised  intellect 

Nor  are  there  wanting  in  Winckler^s  work  other  of  the 
invariable  symptoms  of  megalomania — the  tendency  to 
overlook  obvious  facts»  and  a  want  of  humour.  He  does 
not  think  it  needful  to  explain  why,  if  the  prophets  were 
the  accredited  agents  of  Babylon  or  Nineveh,  they  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  introduction  of  foreign  fashions  into 
Israel,  or  cursed  their  own  employers  as  brutal  and  god- 
less, or  predicted  their  overthrow.  Nor  does  he  see  the 
ridiculousness  of  alleging  that  Amos,  a  desert  shepherd, 
with  the  shepherd's  mistrust  of  civilisation,  and  especially 
of  lavish  building,  came  to  be  chosen  by  the  Assyrians  as 
their  emissary  or  *  consul '  to  IsraeL  In  all  these  theories 
Winckler  is  a  hardy  Babylonian,  infected  with  the  bad  as 
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well  as  the  good  qualities  of  a  nation  whose  literature 
betrays  few  gleams  of  humour,  who  did  not  understand 
the  character  of  the  peoples  they  subdued,  and  who  droTe 
logic  to  insufferable  extremes,  discovering  relations  and 
analogies  among  all  manner  of  utterly  diverse  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  and  thereby  creating  an  artificial  and 
unreal  system  of  the  universe.  This  general  temper  of 
Winckler's  work  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  before  we 
pass  to  the  i>articular  criticism  of  his  theory  of  the  Baby- 
lonian origin  of  Israel's  monotheism. 

This  theory  is  based  on  the  evidence  of  recent  discoveries 
that,  by  the  beginning  of  the  third  millennium  B.C., 
Babylonian  war  and  commerce  had  reached  the  Levant ; 
that  probably  before  2000  B.C.,  according  to  a  find  by 
Prof.  Sellin  at  Taanach,  Babylonian  officials  were  in 
Palestine;  that  by  1400  b.c.,  according  to  the  Tel  el- 
Amama  tablets  and  those  found  by  the  same  excavator 
at  Taanach,  the  Babylonian  language  and  its  cuneiform 
script  were  the  ordinary  means  of  communication,  not 
only  between  the  courts  of  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt*  but 
among  the  local  chiefs  of  Palestine ;  that  in  the  same 
epoch  Babylonian  caravans  traversed  Canaan ;  and  that 
at  least  a  few  place-names  in  Palestine  are  of  Babylonian 
origin.  The  exchange  of  material  goods  between  two 
countries  and  the  use  of  a  conmion  language  imply,  as 
Dr  Winckler  says,  an  exchange  of  ideas ;  and  Babylon 
impressed  hers  upon  Canaan  during  the  formative  period 
of  her  religions.  Later,  from  the  ninth  to  the  seventh 
centuries,  the  Assyrians  planted  their  national  worship 
in  every  state  they  conquered.  As  Mr  B.  A.  S.  Macalister 
has  discovered  at  Gtezer,  they  introduced  the  Babylonian 
methods  of  selling  land,  and  had  the  sales  registered  in 
the  Babylonian  forms.  Esarhaddon  and  Assurbanipal 
enlisted  thousands  of  Jewish  soldiers  for  their  invasions 
of  Egypt.  Manasseh,  as  their  vassal,  was  compelled  to 
establish  the  Babylonian  worship  of  *  the  host  of  heaven 
in  Jerusalem;  and  there  is  evidence,  *  in  the  way  that 
Baruch  dates  his  narratives  of  Jeremiah,  that  Jewish 
scribes  had  adopted  the  Babylonian  method  of  reckoning 
the  year.  Now  at  any  of  these  periods  it  is  possible  that 
the  peoples  of  Palestine  became  acquainted  with  the 
Babylonian  cosmogonies  and  stories  of  the  Flood;  and 
that,  if    this    happened    in  the    earlier   periods,  Israel 
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received  them  from  the  Canaanites;  or,  if  in  the  later, 
directly  from  Babylon.  It  is  not  a  conclusion  from 
which  Jew  or  Chriatian  need  shrink,  that  the  religion 
they  believe  to  be  due  to  direct  revelation  from  God  used 
the  materials  and  profited  intellectually  by  the  discipline 
and  cosmical  outlook  of  the  dominant  system  of  thought 
in  Western  Asia ;  just  as  both  Judaism  and  Christianity 
profited  intellectually  by  the  discipline  and  philosophy  of 
Greece. 

It  is  altogether  another  question,  however,  when 
Winckler  maintains  that  Israel  owed  her  distinctive 
monotheism  to  Babylon.  The  conditions  of  Manasseh*s 
reign  come  too  late  in  Jewish  history  to  support  his 
argument;  and  therefore  he  lays  stress  on  the  earliest 
dominance  of  the  Babylonian  culture  over  the  world  into 
which  Israel  was  yet  to  be  bom.  He  points  out  that  this, 
which  was  a  dominance  not  of  the  sword  alone  but  of 
the  mind,  was  exerted  upon  the  peoples  of  Palestine 
during  the  formative  periods  of  their  religions;  and 
he  maintains  that  the  similarities  of  creed,  which  are 
conspicuous  and  familiar,  are  not  due  to  the  common 
origin  of  all  the  Semitic  peoples  in  Arabia,  but  to  the  im- 
press of  the  already  perfected  Babylonian  system ;  and 
that,  in  particular,  the  unique  exception  which  Israel 
exhibits  among  the  religions  of  Palestine — the  ethical 
monotheism  of  the  prophets — ^is,  as  he  calls  it,  only  the 
next  step  higher  than  that  which  the  development  of 
religion  had  reached  within  Babylonia. 

We  may  test  this  conclusion  by  two  questions:  Did 
Babylonia  herself  develope  a  monotheism  ?  And  what  is 
the  testimony  of  history  to  the  origin  of  Israel's  mono- 
theism? Admitting  that  the  popular  religion  of  Baby- 
Ionia  was  polytheistic,  the  Berlin  school  of  Assyriologists 
argue  for  the  existence  of  an  esoteric  doctrine  which  taught 
that  the  various  stars  with  which  the  separate  gods  were 
identified  were  only  forms  of  revelation  of  the  one 
divine  power  that  creates  and  rules  all  things.  Other 
poljrtheistic  systems  have  developed  an  esoteric  mono- 
theism; we  cannot  believe  that  the  Babylonian  formed 
the  one  exception  to  the  rule ;  and,  in  fact,  the  cuneiform 
texts  yield  us  proofs  of  monotheistic  beliefs.  A  number 
of  personal  names  combine  two  gods  as  one ;  there  is  a 
common  name  for  deity,  ilu  or  ely  which  is  sometimes 
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used  by  itself,  sometimes  in  the  phrase  Uu  siru  {ike 
supreme  God);  an  astronomical  table  of  the  seventh 
century  ascribes  the  names  and  influences  of  several  gods 
to  the  planet  Jupiter  as  he  rises  through  the  stages  of 
his  ascension ;  and,  in  some  hymns,  one  deity  is  hailed  as 
the  only  g^atness  in  heaven  and  earth,  as  self -existent, 
the  creator  of  all  things  by  his  word,  the  supreme  director 
of  history  and  the  source  of  righteousness.  Apart  from 
the  hymns,  this  evidence  undoubtedly  implies  an  intel- 
lectual effort  to  conceive  of  God  as  one,  which  from 
time  to  time  was  assisted  by  the  exaltation  of  a  par* 
ticular  deity,  for  example,  Marduk  of  Babel,  through  the 
military  success  or  aggrandisement  of  his  own  city. 
And  as  to  the  hymns,  we  must  keep  in  memory  that 
they  are  not  the  work  of  an  individual  soul  in  revolt 
against  the  established  religion  of  his  time,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  an  organised  school  of  priests.  To  that 
extent  they  justify  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  an 
esoteric  monotheism.  Nor  will  any  honest  mind  form  a 
grudging  estimate  of  their  power  and  sublimity.  They 
are  proof  that  the  one  true  God  did  not  leave  himself 
without  a  witness  among  the  men  of  Babylonia. 

But  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  esoteric  monotheism 
in  the  Babylonian  religion  is  still  far  from  recognising 
its  capacity  to  impress  itself  on  the  whole  of  Western 
Asia  or  its  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  generative  force 
in  Israel's  religion.    Dr  Zimmem,  an  authority  of  equal 
rank  veith  Dr  Winckler,  will  not  admit  that  the  hjmms 
are  evidence  *of  any  breaking  away'  from  polytheism 
*to  an  actual  monotheism.'    And  in  fact  there  is  no 
denial  in  the  hynms  of  the  existence  of  other  gods ;  no 
glimmering  of    the    intellectual    difference,    the    moreJ 
incompatibility,  of  the  two  ideas,  which  we  find  in  Hie 
Old  Testament  so  early  at  least  as  Elijah.    The  mono- 
theism  asserts  itself  within  the  polytheism,  but   it  is 
neither  aware  of  its   essential   hostility   to  the  latter, 
nor  conscious  of  any  intellectual  duty  to  relate   itself 
to  the  tenets  of  the  accepted  creed.    The  monotheistic 
tendencies  nowhere  define  or  organise  themselves.     They 
never    appear    as    a    system  which,  if   it  had  existed, 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  be  familiar  to  such  mani* 
festly    expert    reporters    of    the    religion    as    Beroasus 
and  Diodorus*    Now  Winckler  frequently  insists    upon 
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the  yaat  length  of  time  and  the  great  thoroughnesB 
with  which  the  Babylonians  thought  out  and  systematised 
their  religion.  Religion  to  them  was  the  explanation 
and  definition  of  the  universe  as  a  whole.  They  worked 
out  everything  under  it — a  cosmogony,  a  history  of  the 
preyious  conduct  of  the  world  by  the  divine  powers,  and 
a  forecast  of  the  future  both  of  states  and  individuals. 
Surely  this  was  an  atmosphere,  these  were  habits  and 
results  of  thought,  from  which  the  last  step  in  intellectual 
sjnthesis  might  have  been  expected.  In  his  argument 
that  Babylonia  was  the  one  intellectual  milieu  in  which, 
throughout  the  antiquity  of  Western  Asia,  the  ideas 
necessary  to  monotheism  were  to  be  found,  Winckler  is 
right,  if  we  assume  that  the  intellectual  factors  are  those 
which,  in  the  experience  of  man,  most  powerfully  make 
for  monotheism.  Yet  just  here,  where  the  mental  condi- 
tions were  most  favourable,  where  the  habits  of  unifica- 
tion, relation,  and  systematising  were  most  fully  de- 
veloped, we  find  that  a  system  of  monotheism  somehow 
failed  to  develope  and  gain  sway. 

In  the  Babylonian  cosmogonies  everything  is  unified 
but  the  deity.  Gods  in  the  plural  number  and  of  both 
sexes  assist  at  every  stage  of  the  creation.  Marduk 
indeed  stands  forth  as  the  chief.  But  this  rank,  it  is  clear, 
IB  but  the  reflection  of  the  political  prosperity  and 
supremacy  of  his  city.  On  these  considerable  but  evan- 
escent factors  his  supremacy  depended;  when  they 
decayed,  it  also  vanished.  As  Delitzsch  admits,  the  last 
state  of  the  Babylonian  religion  was  like  the  first — a 
number  of  local  cults,  each  with  its  own  deity ;  and  the 
henotheistic  tendencies,  sublime  as  some  of  them  had 
been,  died  away  without  exhibiting  either  of  the  sjonptoms 
which  are  essential  to  a  true  monotheism — the  conviction 
of  its  incompatibility  with  polytheism  or  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  missionary  duty  to  mankind. 

Now  to  all  this  the  origins  and  development  of  Israel's 
monotheism  show  an  absolute  contrast.  Like  Marduk, 
Jehovah  is  a  national  Gk)d,  who  is  gradually  raised 
by  his  people  to  the  throne  of  the  universe.  But  this 
happens,  not  because  of  their  political  power,  for  they  had 
none,  nor  because  of  their  intellectual  influence,  for  it 
was  small,  but  simply  because  of  their  prophets*  convic- 
tions or  impressions  of  the  deity's  character.     He  was 
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identical  vfith  righteouBness ;  and  because  this  was  one 
and  the  same  always  and  everywhere,  and  in  the  end 
must  prevail,  He,  to  His  prophets,  was  the  sole  Gh>d  in 
heaven  and  earth.  It  is  an  interesting  study  in  the 
almost  essential  contrast  between  a  henotheism  result- 
ing from  purely  intellectual  and  political  forces,  and  ft 
faith  based  upon  what  are  the  fundamental  gfuarantees 
for  monotheism,  the  unity,  universality,  and  divine 
supremacy  of  righteousness.  Hence  the  sense  from  the 
first  in  the  prophets  of  the  absolute  incompatibility  of 
their  faith  with  the  popular  polytheism  of  their  nation ; 
hence  their  assertion,  as  in  Amos,  of  the  equal  moral 
responsibility  of  all  peoples  to  Jehovah ;  hence  the 
gradual  development,  upon  this  ethical  basis,  of  the  equal 
relation  of  all  men  to  the  God  of  justice,  of  the  extra- 
ordinary missionary  fervour  and  the  universal  hopes  of 
Judaism.  For  the  sources  of  all  these  we  need  not  go 
beyond  Israel  itself.  We  find  them  in  the  national 
memories,  but  still  more  in  the  individual  consciousness 
of  the  prophets.  If  these  failed  us,  we  could  find  them 
nowhere  else.  The  ethical  monotheism  of  the  prophets 
is  a  lonely  exception  in  Semitic  religions.  But,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  we  need  not  deny  to  this  develop- 
ment of  germs  native  to  Israel  the  favourable  influence 
of  foreign  atmospheres  and  examples.  The  divine  vitality 
of  a  religion  is  shown  not  only  in  its  originality,  but  in 
its  recognition  of  what  is  true  in  other  systems,  and  in 
its  power  of  assimilating  this.  That  Israel  derived  many 
of  those  cosmical  elements  which  textual  criticism  has 
proved  to  be  among  the  later  developments  of  their 
religion,  and  much  of  their  power  to  express  the  intel- 
lectual consequences  of  their  faith,  from  the  dominant 
system  of  thought  in  the  world  to  which  they  belonged, 
may  be  proved  from  history.  But  Babylonia  had  almost 
nothing  to  teach  Israel  ethically ;  and  it  was  from  ethical 
sources  within  herself  that  her  monotheism  immediately 
arose. 
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2.  The  Foxhounds  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  their 
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3.  Advice  on  Foxhunting.  By  Lord  WiUoughby  de  Broke. 
London :  Bumpus,  1906. 

4.  The  Old  Surrey  Foxhounds.  By  H.  R.  Taylor.  London : 
Longmans,  1906. 

5.  Bailys  Hunting  Directory^  1906-7.  London :  Vinton, 
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6.  The  Chace^  the  Turf  and  the  Road.  By  Nimrod.  Re- 
print from  the  '  Quarterly  Review.'  London :  Murray, 
1870. 

*A  PACK  of  foxhounds,*  wrote  *  Nimrod'  in  these  pages 
some  seventy  years  ago,  •  were  kept  by  my  ancestor.  Lord 
Anmdel,  between  the  years  1690  and  1700. . . .  About  1782 
the  pack  were  sold  to  the  celebrated  Hugo  Meynell,  Esq., 
of  Qaomdon  Hall,  Leicestershire.*  The  closing  ten  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  opening  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  found  hunting  sound  to  the  core ;  and  of  the 
few  pastimes  which  they  have  passed  on  to  the  twentieth, 
hunling  and  racing — ^the  first  and  last  loves  of  '  Nimrod ' 
—have,  on  the  whole,  remained  least  changed.  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury  w^ould  be  quite  happy  either  at  Newmarket  or 
Epsom  to-day,  though  he  might  open  his  eyes  to  see  a 
mare  do  the  Derby  course  in  2.33^ ;  and '  Nimrod  *  would 
probably  find  it  an  even  easier  matter  than  in  the  days 
of  <  oxers '  to  keep  in  the  first  fiight  from  Melton  Mowbray. 
Still,  modem  Leicestershire  would  have  its  surprises  for 
so  keen  an  observer ;  and  it  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  suggest  here  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  differences 
between  sport  at  the  present  day  and  the  hunting  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  *  Nimrod 
so  vividly  described. 


*  The  writer  desires  to  express  his  aoknowledgments  to  his  Miyjesty 
the  Khig,  H.R.H.  Prince  Christian,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  Mrs  Charles 
Fune,  for  the  pictures  here  reproduced;  and  to  Miss  Marie  Leon,  Mr 
WilUam  Gray,  Messrs  Bowden,  and  Mr  T.  Beveley,  for  the  photographs 
aocoqipaaying  this  article. 
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An  extrapordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  imposing 
residences  round  Melton  and  Oakham*  mainly  bniit  by 
hunting  people,  would  at  once  give  him  a  fair  indication 
of  the  growth  of  the  sport.  A  corresponding' addition  to 
the  supply  of  well-foxed  coverts,  such  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales*s  Grorse,  would  be  further  evidence.  The  presence 
of  wire  here  and  there  would,  on  the  contrary,  come  as 
an  unpleasant  shock;  and  it  can  hardly  be  thought  that 
he  would  approve  entirely  of  our  carelessness  in  the 
matter  of  costume.  But  probably  he  would  be  most 
astonished  at  the  strong  muster  of  ladies  at  the  meet; 
and  in  a  quick  run  with  the  Quom  it  would  be  most 
interesting  to  hear  his  observations  on  the  portent  of 
these  dozens  of  hard-riding  Dianas  all  going  very  strongly 
in  the  front. 

There  have  indeed  been  few  more  visibly  noteworthy 
transformations  in  the  hunting  world  than  this.  Through- 
out *  The  Chace '  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  a  lady 
follower.    We  know,  of  course,  that  women  have  ridden 
to  hoimds  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  whom  a 
contemporary  wrote  that '  she  is  still  well  and  excellently 
disposed  to  hunting,  for  every  second  day  she  is  on  horse- 
back and  continues  the  sport  long.'    But  not  until  the 
invention  of  the  leaping-head  were  ladies  really  able  to 
hold  their  own  with  the  opposite  sex  across  country.    The 
most  famous  horsewoman  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
Lady  Salisbury,  *  first  in  the  field  and  last  at  the  ball,' 
with  the  pack  of  dwarf  foxhounds  she  kept  at  Hatfield, 
and  her  sky-blue  uniforms,  with  bku^k  collars,  lapels, 
and  jockey-caps.  To  her  belongs  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  lady  M.F.H.  in  hunting  history ;  and  con- 
temporary writers  describe  with  enthusiasm  how,  'out  of 
a  field  of  fourscore,  her  ladyshq>.soon  gave  honest  Daniel 
the  gorby,.  pressed  Mr  Hale  neck  and  neck,  soon  blowed 
the  whipper-in,  and  continued  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  chase  to  be  nearest  to  the  brush.'     For  long  she  re- 
mained unrivaUed  and  alone ;  but  her  achievements  are 
emulated  at  the  present  time  by  Mrs  T.  H.  B.  Hughes, 
who  carries  on  the  pack  established  near  Lampeter  by  her 
late  husband ;  by  Miss  Edith  (Enone  Somerville,  the  bearer 
of  a  name  that  must  always  be  honoured  in  the  history 
of  hunting  literature,  and  herself  an  admirable  writer  on 
Irish  sport  and  country-life ;  by  Mrs  Burrell,  who  quite 
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recently  founded  ainew  pack  with  which  to  hunt  the 
Noithnmberland  side  of  the  Border ;  and  by  Mrs  W.  E« 
Rigden,  who  is  assisted  by  Mr  George  Evans  in  the 
management  of  the  Tickham  foxhounds  in  Kent,  for 
many  years  hunted  with  great  success  by  the  late  Mr 
W.  El.  Bigden* 

Particularly  practical  is  Miss  Somerville  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  every  detail  of  her  sporting  jiack.  Mrs  Hughes, 
too,  has  proved  a  successful  master,  eager  to  show  sjiort 
and  capable  of  handling  hounds  in  the  absence  of  her 
huntsman.  Generally  speaking,  the  modem  huntiQg- 
woman  is  recognised  as  being  ready  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  men,  when  necessary ;  and  in  many  cases  she 
is  quite  able  to  hold  her  own.  Certainly  it  may  be  said 
of  the  ladies  just  mentioned  that  they  are  no  mere  figure- 
heads; and  in  this  respect  they  differ  very  significantly 
from  one  or  two  masters  of  the  sterner  sex,  happily  few 
in  number,  who  practiccdly  allow  other  people  to  manage 
their  hounds  and  country ;  their  own  primary  duty,  so 
far  as  the  outside  observer  may  discern,  being  to  append 
their  signatures  to  the  necessary  cheques,  and  entertain 
those  connected  with  the  hunt  in  royal  style  on  every 
opportunity. 

*  Unless  you  are  genuinely  fond  of  hounds  and  hound- 
breeding,  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  their  master- 
ship * ;  so  wrote  the  late  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  in  an 
excellent  series  of  articles  which  have  very  properly  been 
republished  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  '  Advice  on 
Foxhunting.'  But  such  are  the  advantages  and  privileges 
of  a  modem  mastership  of  foxhounds,  that  men  are 
found  ready  to  undertake  it  in  spite  of  knowing  very 
little,  and  caring  less,  for  the  inner  side  of  himting. 
When  a  three-days-a»week  pack  happened  to  change  its 
leader  not  long  ago,  we  ventured  to  question  an  acquaint- 
ance who  held  an  ofKcial  position  in  the  country.  'Our  new 
master  ? '  he  replied.  *  Oh,  he  is  all  right.  He  has  no  end 
of  money.  I  engage  the  servants,  look  after  the  hounds, 
and  generally  do  the  collar  work,  while  he  i>ays  the  piper.' 
An  arrangement  of  this  kind  may  be  found  to  work 
satisfactorily  for  a  time  in  certain  counties ;  but  only  for 
a  time.  Members  and  landowners  and  farmers  will 
eventually  become  tired  of  an  imported  leader  who  is  not 
a  real  enthusiast,  and  only  keeps  hounds  for  the  sake  of 
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the  social  distinction  he  hopes  to  achieve  in  a  county  with 
which  he  has  no  connexion  either  by  birth  or  interest. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  always  possible  for  such  close 
ties  to  exist  as  were  once  asserted  by  the  master  of  the 
Brocklesby.  He  was  asked  where  he  got  such  excellent 
tenants  from.  'Oet  them?'  replied  Lord  Yarborough, 
'  I  don't  get  them.  I  breed  them.*  An  inevitable  change 
has  taken  place  from  those  old  days  of  almost  feudal 
independence  when  owners  of  coverts  and  great  landed 
proprietors  were  almost  the  only  persons  the  master 
thought  of  consulting.  Now  there  are  a  number  of  small 
owners  and  tenants;  and  with  the  rise  in  the  labour 
market,  in  rates,  education,  sanitary  claims,  and  income- 
tax,  the  position  of  the  farmer  has  altered  very  much  for 
the  worse.  A  friendly  feeling,  based  on  long  knowledge 
and  association,  between  the  M.F.H.  and  every  one  in  his 
county  is  more  essential  than  ever  it  was. 

In  considering  applications  for  a  vacant  mastership, 
hunt  committees  are  sometimes  too  prone  to  ask,  *  What 
money  is  he  likely  to  devote  to  the  country  ? ' ;  whereas 
the  leading  point  for  consideration  should  be,  of  course, 
'  What  are  his  qualifications  as  a  sportsman ;  and  is  he, 
if  possible,  a  resident  landowner  ? '  The  fallacy  that  any 
rich  man  from  anywhere  is  good  enough  to  hunt  a  pack 
of  foxhounds  ought  to  have  been  exploded  again  and 
again ;  but  it  has  lasted  from  '  Nimrod's '  day  till  now. 
True,  a  M.F.H.  is  required  who  can  mount  himself  and 
his  hunt-servants  efficiently ;  but  a  successful  master  can 
only  be  found  in  the  man  who  is  respected  more  for  his 
sporting  attributes  and  personal  characteristics  than  for 
the  size  of  his  banking  account.  If  this  were  remem- 
bered, hunt  committees  would  not  so  often  be  faced  with 
resignations;  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  frequent 
changes  are  harmful,  for  new  men  bring  with  them  new 
ideas  and  different  methods ;  and  hence  arises  an  inevit- 
able lack  of  consistency  which  can  only  prove  detri- 
mental both  to  the  pack  and  to  sport  in  the  district 
concerned. 

In  the  important  volume  which  Sir  Humphrey  de 
Trafford  has  edited,  it  is  shown  that  the  first  advance  of 
foxhunting  to  something  like  the  sport  as  we  at  present 
know  it  dates  back  to  the  pioneer  days  of  men  who 
hunted  because  they  passionately  loved  the  sport— of  Hugo 
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Meynell,  John  Musters,  and  Squire  Childe  of  Kinlet,  who 
voted  the  early  methods  of  hunting  much  too  slow,  and 
discovered  that  the  dash  of  the  old  English  hounds 
could  be  inmiensely  improved  by  selection  and  judicious 
breeding.  They  abandoned  the  ancient  idea  of  hunting 
the  drag  of  a  fox  from  early  mom — a  practice,  by  the 
way,  which  survives  to  this  day  in  the  mountainous 
Lake  District,  where  there  are  no  coverts ;  and  the  new 
plan  was  adopted  of  making  hounds  jBnd  their  foxes  and 
hunt  them  as  hard  from  the  outset  as  scenting  conditions 
would  allow.  This  brought  out  the  pace  and  stoutness  of 
foxes  as  well  as  of  hounds.  Faster  runs  ensued,  as  a 
matter  of  course;  and  full  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
Dukes  of  Rutland  and  Beaufort,  the  Earl  of  Yarborough 
and  Earl  Fitzwilliam  for  a  devotion  to  the  sport  and 
a  success  in  breeding  which  alone  made  this  possible. 
Other  fathers  of  the  chase,  like  John  Warde,  Osbaldeston, 
Assheton  Smith,  Squire  Farquharson,  Lord  Henry  Ben- 
tinck,  and  Mr  6.  S.  Foljambe,  carried  on  the  good  work 
of  moulding  and  perfecting  the  foxhound.  Modem 
banting  has  its  diflSculties;  but  it  is  at  least  a  consola- 
tion to  reflect  that  a  Duke  of  Rutland  still  owns  the  in- 
comparable Belvoir  pack ;  a  Duke  of  Beaufort  yet  shows 
grand  sport  in  the  wide-spreading  Badminton  country ;  a 
Lord  Yarborough  hunts  the  Brocklesby ;  and  the  Berkeleys, 
the  Ktzwilliams,  the  Lane-Foxes,  the  Bathursts,  the  Port- 
mans,  and  the  Wynns  are  all  as  prominent  in  the  affairs 
of  the  chase  as  in  the  old  days.  It  is  such  masters  as 
these  who  keep  the  sport  alive  because  they  care  for 
what  is  best  in  it,  and  set  an  example  that  any  M.F.H. 
may  well  be  proud  to  f oUow. 

In  the  spring  of  1840,  when  ^Nimrod*  was  living  in 
bis  little  chftteau  in  the  environs  of  Calais,  he  expressed 
a  by  no  means  hopeful  opinion  of  the  future  of  the  sport 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 

'I  wish'  (said  he)  'I  could  feel  quite  free  from  the  reflection 
that  foxhunting  is  on  the  wane.  Why  such  foreboding? 
Alasl  it  is  founded  on  some  awkward  facts.  There  are  at 
this  moment  no  fewer  than  ten  hunting  countries  vacant,  or 
with  the  prospect  of  becoming  so,  and  among  these,  seven  I 
never  expected  to  see  deserted.' 

'  Nimrod  *  might  have  spared  himself  his  fears.    All  the 
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countries  he  indicated  were  suitably  filled  soon  after- 
wards ;  and  a  glance  at  Sir  Humphrey  de  Trafford's  book, 
or  at  the  admirably  arranged  *  Baily*s  Hunting  Direotoiy,* 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  hunting  interests  have  not  only 
progressed,  but  have  been  multiplied  many  times  since 

*  Nimrod '  watched  over  them  so  jealously.  What  would 
he  have  said  of  thirty  vacancies?  That  was  the  total 
last  season,  and  they  were  all  made  good;  with  the 
result  that  there  are  207  packs  of  foxhounds  this  season, 
149  of  harriers,  and  20  of  staghounds.  Never  was  the 
number  of  foxhunting  establishments  larger  than  it  is 
now ;  and  luckily  there  are  men  living  who  breed  hounds 
as  carefully  and  as  wisely  as  ever  did  Meynell,  Farquhar- 
son,  Foljambe,  and  the  other  famous  breeders  of  the  past. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  certain  that,  if  '  Nimrod  * 
were  to  ride  up,  as  a  perfect  stranger,  to  a  meet  of  the 
Quom  at  Aahby  Pasture  to-day,  in  the  manner  described 
in  his  ideal  run  long  ago  with  Osbaldeston,  he  would 
exi>erience  an  even  greater  shock  than  anything  yet 
suggested ;  for  the  chances  are  that  he  would  be  quietly 
approached  by  an  urbane  'capper,'  who  would  explain 
in  the  politest  terms  the  regulations  of  the  hunt, 
and  would  no  doubt  relieve  our  friend  of  €Ui  immediate 

*  subscription.'  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conjecture  the 
feelings  of  the  dignified  and  punctilious  *  Nimrod '  in  bo 
disconcerting  a  position.  He  would  be  far  from  con- 
soled by  learning  that  many  fashionable  followers  of  the 
hunt,  who  never  owned  an  acre  in  the  country,  now  rent 
a  house  there  for  the  season,  and  prefer  keeping  a  stud 
of  five  or  six  horses  to  raising  their  subscription  over 
50L;  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  Quorn,  though 
followed  by  hundreds  of  wealthy  people,  was  compelled 
only  a  short  time  £^o  to  make  a  despairing  appeal  for 
another  1300Z.  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet;  and 
that  therefore  money  had  to  be  levied  from  the  large 
number  of  strangers  who  now  attend,  by  rail  or^  motor- 
car, a  meet  far  distant  from  their  own  headquartera- 

'Nimrod'  himself  would  probably  understand  far 
better  than  most  of  our  readers  what  the  Quom  expenses 
are  likely  to  be.  For  them  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
6000Z.  a  year  is  the  very  least  on  which  the  hunt's  bare 
necessities  can  be  faced.  2500Z.  are  guaranteed  to  the 
master,  who  will  be  lucky  if  he  does  not  spend  a.s  much 
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again  out  o£  hig  own  pocket.  No  less  a  sum  than  12ftlZ. 
was  pat  down  in  a  reoent  balanoe-sheet  as  paid  for 
ponltiy  losses ;  and  this  does  not  represent  all  that  the 
farmers  may  sometixnes  fairly  claim  in  these  days»  when 
their  jxisition  is  entirely  different  from  what  it  was 
sixty  years  ago.  A  sum  of  140Z.  goes  to  them  in  rent  and 
roads,  besides  851Z.  for  damages.  Other  items  are  405Z. 
for  rent  of  coverts,  160Z.  for  salaries,  and  800Z.  for  repairs 
and  rent  of  kennels.  Not  much  is  left,  it  will  be  seen, 
out  of  the  60002. ;  and  there  is  no  room*  here  for  economy. 

But  we  must  not  linger  too  long  on  a  subject  as  dis- 
tasteful, we  may  expect,  to  ^  Nimrod  *  as  to  his  humble 
follower  in  these  pages.  Money  is  too  prominent  every- 
where nowadays;  and  hunting,  like  everything  else, 
has  had  to  pay  the  price.  The  matter  has  only  been 
metitioned  to  show  that  a  sport  which  could  once  flourish 
on  the  g^enerosity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  few  must  now 
face  the  fact  that  only  the  continuance  of  a  general 
support  can  enable  it  to  go  on.  The  figures  are  here  to 
show  what  hunting  really  means  to-day  to  the  whole 
oountry.  Taking  175  packs,  consisting  of  12,000  fox- 
hounds, hunting  an  average  of  rather  less  than  three 
days  a  week,  the  lowest  possible  estimate  of  annual  ex- 
penditure is  half  a  million  sterling.  Harriers  would  add 
another  100,0002.  A  fair  total  for  the  number  of  hunters 
required  is  200,000 ;  and  if  their  average  price  be  only  50Z., 
their  value  comes  to  ten  millions.  If  their  feed  cost  only 
ten  shillings  a  week,  it  would  mean  five  millions  sterling 
every  year.  It  is  a  large  expenditure,  and  doubtless  in 
many  ways  beneficial  to  the  country ;  yet  it  is  not  easy 
to  point  out  the  way  in  which  it  benefits  any  individual 
farmer.  The  truth  is  that,  under  modem  conditions,  not 
only  must  far  more  people  contribute  to  the  hunt  ex- 
penses out  of  their  own  pocket,  but  it  is  even  more 
important  that  those  who  cannot  pay  directly  should  be 
friendly  enough  to  give  aU  the  help  they  can ;  and  it  is 
in  the  personality  and  character  of  such  masters  as  the 
famous  hound-breeders  just  mentioned  that  the  best 
promise  of  this  friendly  feeling  is  to  be  found. 

That  the  foxhound  of  to-day  is  a  superior  animal 
to  that  which  *  Nimrod'  knew,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
deny ;  for  that  would  imply  that  all  the  years  of  scientific 
bleeding  since  he  died  have  been  utterly  wasted.     We 
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take  it  that  there  is  a  certain  line  of  perfection,  in  what 
is  admitted  to  be  requisite,  beyond  which  it  is  impossible 
to  go ;  and  the  probability  is  that  this  line  was  reached 
years  ago  in  such  packs  as  the  Belvoir  and  the  Brockles* 
by.  Having  obtained  absolute  perfection  of  form,  it  is 
now  the  work  of  masters  and  huntsmen  to  breed  for 
greater  speed  and  greater  scenting  powers.  At  the 
present  moment  the  cry  is  aU  for  pace,  which  is  reason- 
able enough ;  but  the  danger  at  certain  kennels  is  that 
this  quality  may  be  further  cultivated  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  nose.  'Nimrod'  says  that  Hugo  Meynell,  tho 
founder  of  the  Quom  pack  and  country  as  it  is  now 
constituted,  displayed  perfect  judgment  as  a  breeder  of 
hounds.  The  first  qualities  he  looked  for  were  fine  noses 
and  stout  running;  a  combination  of  strength  with 
beauty,  and  steadiness  with  high  mettle.  His  ideal  of 
perfection  of  shape  was  summed  up  in  *  short  backs,  open 
bosoms,  straight  legs,  and  compact  feet.*  Surely  no  living 
M.F.H.  would  find  that  a  bad  model  to  follow. 

We  give  an  illustration  (fig.  1)  by  a  contemporary 
artist  of  the  foxhound  as  he  was  fashioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  sufficient  to  compare 
him  with  the  late  Charles  Furse's  noble  sketch  (fig.  3) 
of  the  modem  hound  to  show  that  we  have  gained  vastly 
both  in  power  and  bone.  There  is  a  grand  and  massive 
strength  about  the  modem  hound  which  was  lacking 
when  MeyneU  was  still  engaged  upon  his  great  work  of 
development.  The  hocks  of  the  foxhounds  of  to-day 
are  nearer  to  the  ground  than  were  those  of  his  prede* 
cessor ;  and  the  flat-sided  creature  that  did  duty  in  the 
early  days  of  the  sport  would  surely  be  easily  winded 
by  hounds  possessing  such  finely-sprung  ribs  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  at  Peterborough  in  such  a  model  as 
Sanguine  (fig.  2). 

Meynell  insisted  on  straight  legs  in  front;  and  that 
has  ever  been  an  indispensable  feature  of  the  foxhound's 
conformation.  As  straight  as  a  i>ost  he  must  be  bred, 
to  suit  the  modem  M.F.H.,  with  plenty  of  bone  right 
down  to  his  feet,  the  size  of  the  bone  at  the  ankles  and 
stifles  being  particularly  important,  as  is  also,  of  course, 
the  strength  of  his  pads  and  development  of  his  knuckles. 
But  a  warning  note  regarding  the  modem  fetich  of  bone 
and  straightne9s  may  not  be  out  of  place.    If  these  are 
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pushed  beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  danger  of  lumber  is 
to  be  feared ;  a  loss  of  speed  and  activity  may  easily 
accompany  a  superabundance  of  bone,  which  Lord  Henry 
Bentinck  used  already  to  call  *  a  useless  appendage.' 

Fashion  in  regard  to  the  height  of  the  foxhound  has 
varied  a  little  since  the  dasrs  of  Meynell ;  and  even  now 
some  masters  breed  bigger  hoimds  than  others,  rigorously 
drafting  those  which  are  not  of  the  size  to  suit  them. 
The  average  height,  however,  is  24  inches;  and  it  is 
often  the  case  that,  when  hounds  are  bigger,  they  carry 
too  much  lumber  and  their  pace  suffers.  The  late  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke  believed  the  best  size  to  be  23^ 
inches  for  dogs  and  rather  lower,  but  not  much,  for 
bitches.  In  his  advice  to  masters  he  pointed  out  that 
in  a  grass  country  no  hound,  however  big,  can  jump  a 
»take-and-bound  fence  with  a  ditch  to  him,  to  say  nothing 
of  bullfinches ;  and  small  hounds  get  through  these  fences 
quicker  and  with  less  tailing  than  big  ones.  In  a  wall 
or  bank  country  the  difference  in  height  is  not  of  great 
consequence,  though  Lord  Willoughby  was  probably 
right  in  doubting  whether  big  hounds  are  able  to  jump 
better  than  small  ones. 

Into  the  question  of  hounds  and  their  breeding 
*  Sentinel'  enters  very  practically,  if  not  exhaustively,  in 
his  book,  <  Hounds :  their  Breeding  and  Kennel  Manage- 
ment.* In  his  opinion  the  foxhound  of  the  present  day 
bas  very  nearly,  but  not  quite,  attained  perfection.  He 
points  out  that  there  is  a  far  larger  proportion  of  well- 
bred  hounds  in  most  kennels  than  formerly;  but,  of 
course,  no  critic,  no  matter  what  fancies  or  prejudices 
be  cherished,  could  escape  the  overwhelming  supremacy 
of  Belvoir  among  modei*n  kennels.  Five  direct  genera- 
tions of  the  Belvoir  hounds,  namely,  Gambler  1884, 
Xominal  1888,  Watchman  1802,  Dexter  1895,  and  Daystar 
1003,  can  be  taken  as  the  strongest  line  of  foxhound 
blood  in  the  world.  *  Sentinel*  considers  that  to  have 
^n  Belvoir  Oambler  was  alone  a  study  in  hound-breed- 
ing. Besides  being  the  most  perfect  type  of  a  foxhound, 
on  beautiful  lines  and  with  remarkable  bone,  he  was  an 
exceptionally  good  hound  in  his  work,  with  a  fine  voice, 
and  was  never  known  to  tire.  He  was  23  inches  high,  his 
arm  was  over  8  inches  round,  and  he  measured  5^  inches 
below  the  knee.    Most  modem  hounds  are  mute  as  they 
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race  on  to  the  line  out  of  cove:^t ;  and  some  old-fashioned 
followers  of  the  chase  very  naturally  regret  the  loss  of 
something  they  genuinely  loved.  But  in-  the  Llangibhy 
pack  the  old  ideals  of  'music'  are  still  preserved;  and 
few  things  astonished  their  master  more  than  the  dis- 
covery of  undoubted  traces  of  the  same  melody — which 
seemed  to  go  with  the  blood^n  Parson  Russell's  pack« 
so  far  away  as  Devonshire.  But  the  greatest  change 
which  has  come  about  in  foxhound  breeding  is  this*  that, 
whereas  in  *  Nimrod's '  day  excellence  was  confined  to  a 
few  favoured  kennels,  to-day  we  may  find  a  very  high 
standard  of  merit  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  which 
the  keen  competition  among  magnificent  hounds  at  the 
annual  Peterborough  show  is  clear  testimony. 

As  with  the  foxhound,  so  with  the  harrier*  Years  of 
judicious  breeding,  and  the  establishment  of  the  *  Harrier 
Stud-book,'  have  done  wonders  to  improve  the  smaller 
hound«  The  infusion  of  foxhound  blood  has  largely 
changed  the  character  of  the  harrier,  giving  him  greater 
pace  and  dash ;  but  the  old-fashioned  type,  untouched  by 
the  foxhound  strain,  is  still  carefully  preserved  in  several 
countries ;  and  the  claim  is  made  that  they  can  work  out 
a  line  and  kill  a  hare  on  a  scent  with  which  the  foxhound 
would  probably  not  persevere.  The  terrier,  that  plucky 
little  fellow  who  is  the  huntsman's  best  friend  when  his 
fox  has  gone  to  ground,  has  also  changed.  The  illustra- 
tions of  the  period  show  that  the  terriers  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  were  a  very  scratch  lot,  doubtless  able  to  run 
with  the  hounds,  but  not  half  such  workmen  in  appear- 
ance as  at  present.  The  various  breeds,  as  we  know  them 
to-day,  have  become  distinct,  leaving  the  modem  fox- 
terrier  firmly  consolidated,  with  a  type  particularly  his 
own.  Whether  he  be  wiry-haired  or  smooth-haired,  he  is 
fashioned  much  after  the  style  of  the  well-bred  hunter 
or  weight-carrying  polo  pony  (fig.  6).  Altogether  he  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  long-legged  sooipy-faoed 
terrier  that  Reinagle  has  sketched  (fig.  5).     . 

While  the  foxhound  has  been  bred  so  scrupulously, 
and  improved  in  speed  and  form»  has  his  quarry  been 
standing  still  ?  Is  the  fox  the  same  animal  that  Osbal- 
deston,  Assheton  Smithy  and  the  other  contemporaries  of 
'  Nimrpd '  hunted  to  death  ?  We  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  he  has  not  improved  in  like  proportion.    When 
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conditions  are  faTonrable  for  him,  the  modem  fox  is 
doabUess  as  hard  to  kill  as  the  fox  of  a  hundred  years 
ago ;  bat  we  think  that,  given  a  good  scent,  the  modem 
hound  will  get  hold  of  him  more  quickly  than  was  once 
possible.  Mr  Robert  Watson,  the  Carlow  ex-M.F.H.,  who 
has  had  not  far  short  of  eighty  years'  experience  of  fox- 
hunting, and  is  therefore  entitled  to  speak  with  imim- 
peachable  authority  on  this  subject,  is  quite  convinced  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  quarry.  *  Foxes,'  he  declares, 
*  do  not  run  to  very  distant  points  in  the  way  they  used 
to  do  forty  years  ago,  even  twenty,  ay,  even  fifteen  or 
ten  years  ago.'  Lord  Portman,  another  veteran  M.F.H., 
still  in  command  of  the  hoimds  that  bear  his  name,  like- 
wise believes  that  foxes  are  not  so  good ;  and  he  blames 
the  vast  increase  of  game-preserving  for  the  change.  To 
an  article  written  by  Mr  Arthur  W.  Coaten  for  the 
'Badminton  Magazine,'  Lord  Portman  contributed  this 
interesting  note : — 

'  Speaking  for  my  own  country,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
sport  in  it  is  far  inferior  to  what  it  was  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago.  The  foxes  do  not  make  such  gooa  points.  As  in 
the  best  part  of  my  open  lull-country  no  outlying  fox  is 
allowed  to  live — ^in  the  interest  of  partridge-preserving  and 
partridge-driving — and  so  many  of  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  the  large  coverts  do  not  hunt,  and  close  their  coverts  to 
hounds  in  the  early  part  in  the  season,  it  is  only  due  to  the 
large  extent  of  my  country  that  in  November  and  December 
I  am  able  to  hunt  three  days  a  week,  and  that  with  difBculty. 
The  foxes  in  the  big  woods  do  not  get  hunted  sufBciently 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  to  scatter  them  about  the 
country.' 

We  quote  this  letter  as  being  an  outspoken  statement 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  master  whose  hounds 
cover  a  shooting-country.  In  the  days  of  *Nimrod,' 
covert-shooting  and  partridge-preservation  were  of  in- 
significant importance  compared  with  the  part  they  play 
in  country-life  to-day;  and  the  M.F.H.  of  that  period 
was  little  troubled  with  the  problem  that  has  puzzled 
Lord  Portman  and  other  masters. 

*I  would  advise'  (wrote  the  late  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke) 
'  as  much  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  game-preservers  as 
is  consistent  with  hunting  the  country  fairly.  .  •  •  By  all 
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means  steer  clear  of  the  shooting-partieB,  and  meet  the 
shooters'  wishes  as  much  as  you  can,  but  by  no  means,  and 
for  no  man,  stop  your  hounds  when  running/ 

Owners  of  coverts  sometimes  forget  that  hounds  belong 
to  country-gentlemen  who  have  a  right  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  sport  they  also  pay  for;  and  it  is 
certainly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  growth  of 
shooting  is  responsible  for  a  decline  in  the  physical 
prowess  of  the  fox.  With  so  many  countries  teeming 
with  game,  he  does  not  have  to  go  very  far  abroad  in 
search  of  food;  indeed  his  whole  life  can  comfortably 
be  spent  in  and  around  a  few  neighbouring  coverts  and 
woodlands.  In  these  degenerate  circumstances  the  fox 
cannot  possibly  know  the  country  which  he  will  sooner 
or  later  be  called  upon  to  travel.  Nor  can  his  wind  be  so 
sound  or  his  muscles  so  hard  as  those  of  animals  reared 
under  less  artificial  conditions.  One  thing  in  his  favour 
is  that  few  grass  countries  hold  the  scent  as  they  did 
eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  owing  to  the  modem 
system  of  drainage;  while  the  high  farming  of  the 
present  time  has  the  eiffect  of  still  further  weakening 
the  scent-carrying  properties  of  the  land. 

Viewed  from  the  philosophical  standpoint,  this  is  not 
perhaps  altogether  to  be  regretted  ;  because,  if  hounds 
were  to  be  unfailingly  too  good  for  their  foxes,  one-half 
of  the  science  and  the  attraction  of  the  chase  would  be 
banished.  In  an  average  season  hounds  do  not  run 
their  hardest  more  than  twenty  times  during  the  six 
months.  Many  years  of  experience  taught  the  late  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  foxes.    He  wrote : — 

'  Some  come  to  hand  easily ;  but  there  are  some  that  will  beat 
any  pack  of  hounds,  imless  at  some  time  or  other  in  the  run 
they  are  hard  pressed  for  half  an  hour  at  least ;  indeed,  there 
are  some  foxes  who  seem,  over  grass,  in  dryish  weather,  to  be 
able  to  keep  going  nearly  all  day.  It  is  certainly  not  bone 
which  enables  hounds  to  catch  foxes  of  this  sort.  They  must 
liave  good  necks  and  shoulders,  and  they  must  be  in  tip-top 
condition.  That  is  how  the  foxes  are  killed,  by  care  and 
careful  conditioning  in  the  kennel,  and  by  being  in  good  heart 
and  confidence,  with  plenty  of  blood.' 

One  more  expert  opinion  may  be  quoted  before    we 
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leave  this  interesting  subject  of  hounds  and  foxes.  The 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  whose  long  experience  and  knowledge 
of  hunting  entitle  him  to  be  listened  to  with  t^e  greatest 
respect  and  attention,  considers  that 

'hoands  are  faster  and  fitter  than  they  were  in  our  great- 
grandfathers' time,  and  therefore  a  fox  is  sooner  burst  up  if 
hoonds  get  away  on  his  track  on  a  good  scentmg-day ;  and 
it  is  accordingly  not  the  fox  that  has  deteriorated,  but  the 
hound  that  has  improved.' 

Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
who  naturally  speaks  mainly  for  his  own  particular 
coontry,  is  not  one  of  those  masters  who  are  troubled  to 
any  material  extent  by  game-preservers.  Perhaps,  if  he 
reigned  in  a  more  highly-preserved  country,  he  would 
have  reason  to  modify  his  opinion  of  the  modem  fox. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  a  decided  doubt  has 
arisen  as  to  the  present  condition  of  foxes.  As  to  the 
hounds,  there  is  almost  complete  unanimity  about  their 
distinct  improvement  during  the  last  century;  but  the 
Earl  of  Yarborough,  admitting  that  they  are  much  im- 
proved in  looks,  does  not  believe  they  go  as  fast  as  their 
predecessors  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Hardly  any  one  could  deny  that  the  modem  hunter  is 
an  improvement  on  the  horse  that  was  ridden  to  hounds 
a  hundred  years  ago.  ^Nimrod'  pointed  out  how  the 
animal  which  he  and  his  contemporaries  bestrode  di£Fered 
from  the  half-bred  horse  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  latter,  Skccording  to  his  description,  was  a  truly  shaped 
and  powerful  animal,  possessing  prodigious  strength,  with 
a  fine  commanding  frame,  considerable  length  of  neck,  a 
slight  curve  in  his  crest,  which  was  always  high  and 
firm,  and  the  head  beautifully  put  on.  He  was  just  the 
horse,  in  faot,  that  may  be  seen  in  the  typical  weight- 
carrier  beloved  by  the  late  Charles  Furse  (fig.  4).  The 
horse  painted  by  Stubbs  (fig.  7)  shows  unmistakable  signs 
of  thoroughbred  descent,  as  is  natural  in  an  animal  from 
the  stables  of  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  soon 
prevented  from  hunting  by  his  weight,  but  always  insisted 
on  having  *  a  bit  of  blood '  to  ride.  His  horse  is  cast  in  a 
lighter  motild,  but  has  good  bone  and  muscular  develop- 
ments, and  comes  nearer  to  the  usual  ideal  of  the  true 
Leicestershire  hunter,  as  represented  by  Whiskey,  the 
Vol  206.— JVb.  410.  p 
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famous  winner  at  Islington  and  at  all  the  more  important 
recent  shows  in  the  kingdom  (fig.  8). 

^Nimrod '  believed  that  the  eighteenth-century  hunter, 
as  commonly  used  by  lesser  personalities  than  a  prince, 
would  never  have  carried  a  nineteenth-century  sportsman 
on  a  good  scenting-day  over  one  of  our  best  countries. 

'His  strength  would  be  exhausted  before  he  had  gone  ten 
minutes,  by  the  increased  pace  at  which  he  must  be  called 
upon  to  travel,  but  to  which  his  breeding  would  be  quite 
unequal.  •  •  •  If  ridden  close  to  the  hounds  he  would  be 
powerless  and  dangerous  before  he  had  gone  across  half  a 
do25en  Leicestershire  enclosures.' 

By  way  of  meeting  the  demand  for  increased  pace  in 
hunters,  called  for  by  the  vast  improvement  of  hounds, 
*  Nimrod  *  was  fond  of  recommending  thoroughbred 
blood ;  and,  if  a  pure-bred  one  was  impossible,  his  advice 
was  to  get  a  hotae  as  nearly  clean-bred  as  possible. 
Qood  breeding  is  just  as  essential  now  as  it  was  then; 
but  in  every  generation  of  horses  since  ^  NimrOd's  *  day 
there  has  been  some  improvement — minute,  i>erhaps,  but 
still  an  improvement.  The  supply  has  expanded  with 
the  demand ;  so  that  for  one  good  weight-carrier  in  his 
time  we  can  count  thirty  or  forty  to-day.  Farmers  and 
breeders  in  England  and  Ireland  who  devote  attention 
to  hunters  have  found  that  it  pays  to  breed  from  good 
mares.  The  ideal  Leicestershire  hunter,  *  sixteen  hands, 
up  to  the  weight  of  a  man  in  full  bloom,  sired  by  a 
thoroughbred,  and  with  a  dam  whose  pedigree  has 
scarcely  a  suspicion  of  stain,'  will  always  fetch  his  full 
value;  and  300  guineas  is  a  frequent  price  for  a  really 
good  mount.  The  cream  of  the  weU-bred,  fast-galloping, 
and  free-jumping  horses  will  fetch  double  that  sum.  In 
the  shires  the  modem  master  of  hounds  mounts  his  hunt- 
servants  magnificently ;  and  Arthur  Thatcher  and  other 
huntsmen  have  their  three  horses  a  day. 

The  most  successful  of  the  old-time  masters  also 
considered  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  mount  their 
servants  efficiently.  Meynell  himself  rode  costly  animals ; 
and  the  average  price  paid  by  the  hard-riding  Meltonian 
of  'Nimrod*s'  iitae  was  200  guineas.  In  regard  to  the 
second-horse  system,  *  Nimrod '  tells  us  that  it  was  brought 
into  fashion  at  the  time  when  Lord  Sefton  hunted 
Leicestershire,  when  Jack  Baven,  a  light-weight,   and 
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son  of  the  celebrated  John  Baven,  huntsman  to  the  still 
more  celebrated  Mr  Meynell,  used  to  ride  in  his  wake  in 
the  hunting-field  with  the  thousand-guinea  hunters,  to 
which  Lord  Sefton  changed  his  seat  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity.  Sir  Bftrry  Gk>odricke,  master  of  the  Quom 
trom  1831  to  1835,  had  eighty  couples  of  hounds  in  his 
kennel  and  forty-four  hunters  in  his  stables;  and 
'I^imrod'  beUeves  that  his  predecessors,  Lord  South- 
ampton, Mr  Osbaldeston,  and  Sir  Bellingham  Graham, 
even  exceeded  this  measure  of  establishment. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  it  may  be  noted  that 
Lord  Lonsdale  offered  fifty-eight  hunters  when  he  gave 
up  the  Quom  mastership  in  1898,  besides  many  harness 
horses,  hacks,  and  young  horses.  That  sale  ranks  as  an 
important  event  in  hunting  history,  as  the  following 
quotation  from  the  •  Field  *  will  show  :— 

'In  July  1898  no  little  interest  was  aroused  over  the  sale 
of  the  Quom  horses,  the  property  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  when 
Lady  Lonsdale's  GSdipus,  a  chestnut  gelding  by  GSdipus,  was 
bought  by  Mr  P.  Whitaker,  of  the  Oakley,  for  760  guineas, 
Bay  Prince  realising  660  guineas,  and  Eggshell  680  guineas. 
The  average  of  fifty-four  hunters  was  290Z.,  the  average  of 
nineteen  of  Lord  Lonsdale's  being  380Z.  This,  of  course, 
brought  up  a  number  of  reminiscences;  and  it  was  remem- 
bered that  in  1868  Lord  Stamford  sold  seventy-nine  of  the 
Quom  horses,  realising  upwards  of  15,060^.,  or  an  average  of 
about  190^.  each,  individual  bids  being  520  guineas,  510  guineas, 
and  460  guineas.  Again,  in  the  summer  of  1807,  Sir  G.  Heath- 
cote's  hunting-stud  was  sold  at  Tattersall's,  when  one  horse 
brought  800  guineas,  while  two  others  realised  810  guineas 
each,  another  800  guineas,  and  three  more  from  200  guineas 
to  300  guineas.  Lord  Plymouth  would  give  700  guineas  for  a 
hunter ;  and  in  1863  Mr  Chaplin's  hunters  brought  such  long 
prices  as  400  guineas,  850  guineas,  and  300  guineas,  while  four- 
teen others  realised  over  100  guineas  each.  When  Lord  Henry 
Bentinck  gave  up  the  Burton,  in  1864,  his  hunters  brought 
12,461L,  the  sale  taking  place  on  the  same  day  as  that  ap- 
pointed for  the  first  horse-show  held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall 
at  Islington  under  Mr  Sidney's  management;  and  in  the 
ooorse  of  the  afternoon  that  gentleman  entered  the  arena  to 
annoonce  that  the  first  three  horses  ^sold  by  Lord  Henry  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Chaplin  fo|r  10002.,  and  he  urged 
his  hearers  to  note  the  fact  by  way  of  bearing  in  mind  whf^t 
could  be  made  out  of  hunter-breeding/ 

P  2 
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That  the  hunter  has  now  a  more  difficult  line  of  ootintry 
to  cover  than  in  '  Nimrod's '  day  is  improhabla  Indeed, 
*  Brooksby,'  in  his  article  on  the  Quom  in  *  The  Foxhounds 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Leicestershire  is  easier  to  ride  over  than  when  Mr  C!oap- 
land  was  master  (1870-1884),  and  Tom  Firr,  the  greatest 
of  modem  huntsmen,  was  in  his  zenith. 

^For  instance'  (he  says),  *  every  fence  upon  the  Hoby, 
Brooksby,  or  Great  Dalby  lordships — all  bullock-feeding  land 
— ^was  guarded  by  an  ox-rail,  often  by  one  on  either  side, 
calling  for  a  bold  hunter  and  a  determined  man  to  "fly  the 
lot."  Of  course  such  essential  virtues  are  in  existence  now, 
but  the  same  test  is  seldom  applied.  At  that  period  •  .  •  each 
fence  within  gramng  districts  had  been  **  made  up "  to  with- 
stand the  heavy  bullpcks ;  barbed  wire  had  not  been  invented, 
and  has  happily  beei%  Uttle  used  since.  But  the  ox-rails  have 
tumbled  down;  there  is  little  wood  forthcoming  to  replace 
them ;  and  the  stake-and-bound  hedges  remain  guileless  and 
comparatively  easy.* 

But  hunting  in  Leicestershire  has  not  altered  half  so 
much  as  it  has  in  the  home  counties,  where  the  remorse- 
less march  of  the  builder  has  produced  quite  new  diffi- 
culties. London  and  many  large  towns  are  encroaching 
further  and  further  on  the  country-side;  and  much  of 
the  land  on  which  our  grandfathers  used  to  hunt  is 
occupied  now  by  suburban  villas  and  highways.  The 
modem  Londoner  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
original  Surrey  hounds  were  kept  in  Bermondsey.  At  the 
same  time  Kennington  Gorse  and  Sydenham  Common 
were  two  of  the  mo^t  certain  '  finds ' ;  and  Peckham  Bye 
and  Forest  Hill  were  favourite  fixtures  with  the  sporting 
merchants  and  contemporaries  of  the  immortal  Jorrocks. 
All  this  lends  an  added  interest  to  Mr  H.  B.  Taylor  s 
history  of  'The  Old  Surrey  Foxhounds.'  The  authors 
mournful  statement,  that '  the  passing  of  the  Old  Surrey 
can  only  be  a  question  of  time,'  is,  it  may  be  hopcMi,  an 
exaggeration,  for  the  disappearance  of  one  of  the  few 
tangible  links  that  connect  us  with  Mr  Jorrocks  will  not 
be  an  agreeable  day  for  hunting. 

The  humour  of  much  of  Surtees  would  probably  not 
have  seemed  quits  good  form  to  Apperley.  But  it  would 
be  both  unfair  and  inappropriate  in  this  place  to    use 
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'  Niinrod*8 '  writmg  merely  as  a  storehouse  for  the  facts 
which  have  provided  the  backbone  of  what,  it  may  be 
feared,  has  been  a  somewhat  dry  and  unadorned  com- 
parison of  essential  details  in  development.  Apperley's 
*  immortal  articles,'  as  his  great  successor,  *The  Druid,* 
generously  calls  them,  are  instinct  with  a  deep  love  not 
only  of  hunting,  but  of  sportsmanship  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word ;  and  thus  their  interest  is  independent  of  the 
passing  of  our  hasty  generations.  The  two  writers  may 
be  compared  to  Evelyn  and  Pepys.  You  admire  the  one ; 
but  you  are  never  tired  of  listening  to  the  other. 

'  The  Druid '  was,  in  his  way,  a  genius,  a  man  whose 
sympathy  with  everything  in  nature  was  so  strong  that, 
as  a  well-known  statesman  of  his  day  remarked,  *  he  can 
even  make  you  feel  interested  in  pigs ' ;  and  his  breeasy, 
disconnected,  delightful  pages  have  a  great  share  in  that 
golden  age  of  hunting-literature  which  may  be  said  to 
extend  from  1830  to  1860.  He  preserved  that  racy 
phraseology  in  which  huntsmen  of  the  prime,  like  old 
Will  Goodall,  would  describe  how  the  pack  *  screamed 
over  the  fallows ' ;  how,  after  '  a  blazing  hour,'  they  *  blew 
bim  up  in  the  open,'  or  *  raced  into  him  and  ate  him '  on 
tbe  hills.  His  intense  understanding  of  these  men  gives 
a  strength  and  colour  to  his  work  that  is  no  other's,  for 
they  knew  they  could  talk  to  him  quite  freely  and  never 
be  misunderstood.  Jem  Hills,  for  instance,  gives  him  an 
unanswerable  explanation  of  his  capacities  :  *  I  had  four 
brothers  with  hounds ;  we  were  by  an  earth-stopper  from 
a  huntsman's  daughter,  so  we  couldn't  be  better  bred.' 
Dick  Christian's  'lecture'  is  another  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  the  same  fidelity  to  tyi>e;  and  the  death  of 
Tom  Sebright  is  as  touching  a  picture  as  all  si>orting 
literature  can  show.  *  Don't  you  see  them  ? '  he  said  to 
his  daughter.  *  They're  all  round  my  bed.  There's  old 
Bluecap  and  Shiner,  and  Bonny  Lass  wagging  her  stem.' 
*  No,  no,  father,'  she  replied,  *  you're  mistaken.'  *  Ah  1 
they've  gone  now.  Strange,  isn't  it,  I  should  see  them  so 
plain  ? '  He  never  saw  them  again.  For  him,  as  for  Will 
Goodall,  they  coidd  only  *  swell  that  strange,  mournful 
requiem  which  arose  from  the  kennel,  and  fairly  thrilled 
through  the  mourners  as  the  hearse  moved  away.' 

There  had,  of  course,  been  occasional  writings  on  the 
chase  long  before  '  Nimrod.'    <  The  Maister  of  Game,'  for 
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instance,  is  a  manuscript  attributed  to  Edward  de  Langleyt 
son  of  Edward  III ;  and  the  '  Boke  of  St  Albans '  was 
written  before  1486.  Yet  of  all  these  eariy  efforts,  only 
William  Somerville's  fine  poem  '  The  Chase '  (1735)  and 
Peter  Beokford's  'Thoughts.on  Hunting'  (1781)  cam  rmlly 
be  said  to  have  survived.  Nearer  to  *  Nimrod's '  own  day 
was  Yyner*s  ^Notitia  Yenatica'  (1847),  a  storehouse  of 
those  minutifiB  of  hunting  which  Delm6  Badcliff e,  naaster 
of  the  Hertfordshire,  and  author  of  *  The  Noble  Science,' 
expressly  relegates  to  '  the  servants'  hall  or  the  saddle- 
room.'  Then  there  was  Thomas  Smith,  master  of  the 
Craven  and  the  Pytchley,  with  his  Diary  and  his  'Life 
of  a  Fox' ;  and  John  Mills  with  his  'Life  of  a  Foxhound'  ; 
and  Surtees  with  the  '  Handley  Cross '  volumes,  that  are 
still  popular  in  every  country-house  smoking-room.  A 
full  decade  later  came  'The  Druid,'  who  is  far  better  than 
any  of  his  successors,  even  if  you  count  among  them  a 
Whjrte-Melville,  an  Anthony  TroUope,  or  a  'Brooksby.' 
But  'Nimrod'  held,  and  still  holds,  a  place  of  his  own. 
Apperley  had  a  consciousness  not  only  of  his  own  dignity, 
but  of  the  dignity  of  literature.  He  might  not  have  been 
able,  as  was  said  of  Beckf ord,  to  '  bag  a  fox  in  Greek,  find 
a  hare  in  Latin,  inspect  his  kennels  in  Italian,  and  direct 
the  economy  of  his  stables  in  exquisite  French.'  He 
might  not  have  treated  the  practical  and  business  side 
of  the  subject  so  exhaustively  as  Yyner.  But  he  wrote 
precisely  what  the  average  hunting-man  wanted  to  read, 
and  he  wrote  it  in  good  English.  He  introduced,  for  the 
first  time,  that  personal  touch  which  rouses  the  imagina- 
tion as  nothing  else  can;  and  he  kindled  a  direct  and 
lasting  interest  in  sport  because  he  loved  to  be  in  the 
first  fiight  himself,  and  wrote  of  what  he  himself  had 
done  and  felt. 

'Nimrod's'  work  remains,  perhaps,  the  most  quoted 
of  any  hunting-literature,  because  it  breathes  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  hunting-fields  he  knew;  because  wo 
can  still  see,  with  him,  'at  least  two  hundred  well-mounted 
men '  eager  for  sport  at  the  covert-side^  and  follow  them, 
too  heedless  of  the  cry,  ''Ware  hounds!'  as  they  dash 
to  the  front  in  their  anxiety  to  get  well  away.  At  the 
first  check,  after  a  terrific  burst  of  nineteen  minutes, 
only  fourteen  are  near  the  huntsman.  At  the  flooded 
Whissendine  '  seven  take  the  water  in  their  stride,  three 
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stop  short,  and  three  find  themselves  in  the  middle  of  it. 
At  the  kill  in  the  large  grass-field  Osbaldeston's  'who- 
whoop!'  is  echoing  as  far  as  Cottesmore,  ay,  farther 
still;  and  the  brave  sound  of  it  has  not  yet  fallen  into 
silence. 

Small  wonder  that  mai^y  who  read  those  stirring  pages 
must  fall  to  asking  whether,  in  the  twentieth  century,  our 
horses  and  oiir  hounds  are  really  as  stout,  as  fast,  as  high- 
couraged  as  were  these ;  our  first-flight  men  as  dashing 
and  a9  hard  to  stop  as  the  magnificent  performers  of 
whom  'Nimrod'  wrote.  Some  of  us  may  well  feel,  as  one 
of  them  did,  that  *the  pace  is  top  good  to  enquire.'  But 
all  who  care  for  hunting  must  recognise  that,  though 
times  be  different  now,  the  large,  open-air,  honest  spirit 
of  the  thing  is  with  us  still,  as  it  was  sixty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Compromises  may  be  necessary ;  crowds  may 
be  greater  and  less  amenable  to  suggestion  than  of  yore ; 
fanners  may  be  poorer  for  the  moment ;  masters  may  be 
faced  with  difficulties  that  may  seem  to  them  harder 
than  any  problems  ever  faced  before ;  but  it  remains 
tme  that  there  are  no  dangers  in  the  hunting  future 
which  hunting-men  themselves  cannot  at  once  remove. 
The  royal  buckhoimds  are  a  thing  of  the  past ;  but  so  is 
pigeon-shooting  at  Hurlingham ;  and  so  is  many  another 
form  of  sport  in  which  our  ancestors  saw  little  harm. 
The  spots  that  modem  humanitarians  can  find  in  the  fair 
fame  of  hunting  can  easily  be  wiped  out  by  those  who 
love  the  sport  for  what  is  best  in  it,  and  never  ask  that 
its  abuses  should  remain.  A  frank  recognition,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  growing  expenses  of  a  pack  cannot  be 
thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  few,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  interests  of  many  more  are  now  concerned  in 
hunting  than  was  ever  the  case  in  previous  generations, 
will  be  enough  to  keep  the  sport  at  the  high  level 
'Nimrod'  knew,  and  to  base  it  upon  foundations  still 
wider  and  deeper  than  any  he  had  ever  contemplated. 
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Art.  X.— THE  h6TEL  DE  RAMBOUILLET. 

1.  La  Jeunesse  de  la  Grande  Mademoiselle.    By  'Arvede 
Barine.'    Paris :  Hachette,  1901. 

2.  La  Sociiti  frangaise  au  XV ir  Siicle.    Two  vols-    By 
Victor  Cousin.    Paris :  Didier,  1858. 

3.  Pr£cieux  et  Pr^cieuaes.    By  C.  L.  Livet.    Paris  :  Didier, 
1859. 

4.  Mimoire  pour  servir  A  VHistoire  de  la  SociSti  Polie  en 
France,    By  P.  L.  Roederer.    Paris :  Pirmin-Didot,  1835. 

5.  Lee  Historiettes  de  TaUemant  des  Riaux^    Nine  vols. 
Paris :  Techener,  1854-60. 

If  it  is  true  that  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery, 
there  are  not  a  few  who  would  willingly  disi>ense  with 
it.  When  tricks  of  manner,  gesture,  or  language,  or  even 
a  particular  habit  of  mind,  are  repeated  by  the  admiring 
disciple,  it  is  trying  to  the  temper ;  and  to  be  haunted  by 
an  echo  has  been  known  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the 
brain.  To  become  the  creator  of  a  school,  whether  of 
manners,  of  conduct,  or  of  taste,  might  seem  at  first  sight 
a  position  to  be  coveted ;  but  for  a  man  to  behold  his  face 
with  gratification  in  a  glass  it  is  necessary  that  the  mirror 
should  be  unflawed ;  and  so  rarely  is  this  the  case  with 
the  human  refiector  that  the  reproduction  is  uncomfort- 
ably apt  to  assume  the  semblance  of  a  caricature.  The 
traits  inviting  the  skill  of  the  copyist  are,  besides,  not 
those  of  which  the  possessor  is  most  proud ;  and,  though 
viewed  with  indulgence  when  unique,  if  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely they  may  fail  to  meet  with  toleration,  and  the 
original  may  be  included  with  his  imitators  in  a  conunon 
anathema. 

Amongst  those  to  a  certain  extent  damned  by  success,  so 
far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned,  were  the  ref ormei-s 
of  French  society  in  the  seventeenth  century,  whose 
successors  were  pilloried  by  Moli^re  in  the  '  Pr^ieuses 
Ridicules.'  There  might  have  seemed  little  danger  that 
Madame  de  Rambouillet  and  her  friends  would  be  con- 
founded with  the  pedants  and  prudes,  drawn  chiefiy  from 
the  middle  class,  at  whom  the  satire  of  the  dramatist  was 
directed.  The  frequenters  of  the  celebrated  H6tel  assisted 
at  the  performance ;  and  its  mistress,  far  from  resenting^ 
any  implied  censure,  took  the  wiser  part  of  associating  her- 
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self  cordially  with  the  author  in  the  chastisement  bestowed 
upon  those  who  had  vulgarised  her  work.  But  in  later 
times  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  close- 
ness of  the  connexion  between  the  pioneers  of  the  move- 
ment and  the  men  and  women  who  afterwards  brought  it 
into  disrepute. 

Madame  de  Bambouillet  had  good  reason  to  complain 
of  her  dumsy  copyists.  If  the  reform  she  inaugurated 
lent  itself  with  special  facility  to  travesty,  it  is  none  the 
less  curious  to  contrast  subsequent  developments  with 
the  spirit  and  atmosphere  prevailing  in  her  salon.  *  On 
n*y  parle  pas  savamment/  wrote  Chapelain  to  Balzac» 
'  mais  on  y  parle  raisonnablement,  et  il  n'y  a  pas  lieu  du 
monde  oil  il  y  eut  plus  de  bon  sens  et  moins  de  p^danterie* ; 
whilst  Tallemant  des  B^ux,  whose  accounts  of  men  and 
things  cannot  be  accused  of  good  nature,  after  describing 
the  Hdtel  as  the  scene  of  the  diversions  of  the  Princesse  de 
Cond^  and  the  Cardinal  de  la  Yalette,  adds,  '  C'^toit  le 
rendezvous  de  ce  qu'il  y  avoit  de  plus  galant  k  la  cour,  et 
de  plus  poli  parmi  les  beaux  esprits  du  sitele.'  With 
regard  to  the  influence  upon  literature  of  the  earliest 
pricieuaeSt  M.  Bruneti^re  may  be  accepted  as  an  authority. 
Being  women,  he  says,  and  women  of  the  world,  they 
caused  the  writer  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  his  library, 
freed  literature  from  pedanticism,  and  rendered  it,  from 
having  been  almost  purely  erudite,  mondaine.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  had  the  later  pr^deuaea  been  the  legitimate 
representatives  of  Madame  de  Bambouillet  and  her  dis- 
ciples, it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  Hdtel  would  not 
have  exercised  such  an  ascendency  over  contemporaries, 
both  of  rank  and  of  letters,  nor  have  accomplished  the 
feat  summarised  by  M.  Livet  in  the  saying,  *Y  naquit 
Tesprit  de  conversation.' 

As  to  the  magnitude  of  the  service  thus  rendered  to  the 
world  opinions  will  vary.  Those  who  hold,  with  Steven- 
son, that  the  first  duty  of  a  man  and  his  chief  business 
in  life  is  to  talk,  will  naturally  appraise  it  at  a  higher 
rate  than  will  the  adherents  of  Carlyle's  gospel  of  silence. 
It  is  certain  that  the  frequenters  of  the  Hdtel  woidd  have 
agreed  with  Stevenson.  Talking  was  their  business,  their 
profession ;  one  might  almost  believe  that  in  their  opinion 
facts,  feelings,  sentiments,  passions,  existed  primarily 
that  they  might  be  discussed,  might  furnish  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  that  species  of  conversation,  graceful,  ep^;ram- 
matic,  spiritud^  carried  by  them  to  so  high  a  degree  of 
excellence.  Talking,  if  not  for  talking's  sake  yet  for 
something  very  like  it,  conversation  as  an  end  and  not 
merely  as  a  means  towards  an  end,  had  its  beginning,  so 
far  as  France  was  concerned,  at  this  time.  The  conscious 
cultivation  of  the  verbal  medium,  the  studied  use  of 
spoken  language,  was  then  introduced ;  the  inter-<coih- 
munication,  of  set  purpose,  of  a  diversity  of  speakers 
became,  for  the  first  time,  a  habit ;  grace  and  brilliance  of 
expression,  the  art  of  repartee  and  retort,  of  argument  and 
discussion,  were  sedulously  practised ;  and  the  aalon  was 
a  field  where  lances  were  broken  in  a  tournament  of  v^it 
Nor  is  it  too  much  to  claim  for  Madame  de  Bambouillet 
that,  if  she  did  not  actually  create  social  intercourse  as  it 
came  to  be  understood  in  the  Paris  of  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  she  was  the  most  eminent  of  its 
reformers.  .At  her  house  the  barriers  hitherto  set  up 
between  the  aristocracy  of  the  brain  and  the  aristocracy 
of  rank  and  race  were  broken  down ;  and  the  Hdte^  whilst 
remaining  in  a  sense  unique,  became  the  model  upon 
which  hundreds  of  such  meeting-places  were,  successfully 
or  unsuccessfully,  moulded. 

To  have  carried  on  the  work,  had  it  been  already 
begun,  would  have  required  gifts  of  no  common  order. 
To  initiate  and  almost,  so  to  speak,  to  invent  a  totally 
novel  system  and  scheme  of  social  life  implies  something 
approaching  to  genius.  The  achievement  was  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  render  it  interesting  to  enquire  into  the 
methods  used  to  effect  it,  and  to  examine  the  means  by 
which  the  Hdtel^  from  a  mere  private  saUm,  was  trans- 
formed into  what  Saint-Simon  calls  *  un  tribunal  de  juge- 
ment  redoutable  au  monde  et  ^  la  cour.' 

If  the  achievement  was  remarkable,  the  time  was 
favourable  for  its  performance.  When  the  Hdtel  de 
Rambouillet  opened  its  doors,  in  or  about  the  year  1613, 
Henri-Quatre  had  been  in  his  grave  some  three  years; 
and  with  him  had  passed  away  a  certain  phase  of  French 
life.  During  his  reign,  says  M.  Cousin,  the  country  had 
been  great.  Strength  had  abounded,  but  grace  had  been 
absent  and  good  taste  unknown.  The  profession  of  arms 
being  considered  the  one  worthy  field  for  ambition,  the 
qualities  adapted  to  win  military  success  had  become  of 
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disproportdonate  value,  while  manners  and  conduct  had 
alike  sufPered.  Delicacy  and  refinement  were  not  attri- 
butes to  he  cultivated  on  the  battlefield ;  and  coarseness 
was  in  fashion. 

A^reaction,  however,  was  setting  in.  With  the  death 
of  the  great  soldier,  men  were  beginning  to  question  the 
accepted  axiom  that  fighting  was  the  principal  end  of  life ; 
to  ask  themselves  whether  they  existed  for  no  other 
object  than  to  practise  the  soldier's  art,  and  to  cast 
glances  of  regret  backward  to  the  Court  of  the  Valois 
kings,  invested  in  the  eyes  of  a  later  generation  with  a 
certain  glamour,  and  where,  in  spite  of  its  corruption, 
refinement  and  intellectual  brilliance  had  not  been  lack- 
ing. Weary  of  a  purely  animal  life,  diversified  chiefly  by 
war  or  by  fierce  theological  strife,  a  portion  of  the  world 
of  Paris  was,  if  still  half-consciously,  seeking  a  new 
frame  upon  which  existence  might  be  shaped.  And  a 
model  answering  to  the  craving  had  been  afforded  by  the 
'Astr^'  of  Honor^  d'Urf^.  The  admiration  excited  by 
that  long-drawn-out  and  tedious  romance  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  it  supplied  a  want  widely  and 
strongly  felt — ^the  want  of  a  fresh  ideal.  According  to 
'lArvkde  Barine,'  'Le  grand  m^rite  d*Honor^  d*Urf^  a 
6te  de  presenter  k  ses  contemporains  dans  **  I'Astr^  "  un 
miroir  intelligent  de  leurs  aspirations  confuses.'  He  did 
his  generation  the  inestimable  service  of  interpreting  it 
to  itself.  If  the  world  he  ix>rtrayed  was  artificial  and 
unreal,  it  nevertheless  suggested  a  possibility  with  which 
both  men  and  women  were  eager  to  close,  and  offered  an 
escape  from  the  sensuality  of  the  Court,  the  roughness  of 
the  battlefield,  and  the  bitterness  of  polemical  animosity. 

It  was  the  *  Astr^,'  the  first  two  parts  of  which  had 
appeared  by  1610,  that  paved  the  way  for  Madame  de 
Rambouillet's  great  experiment.  What  was  imperatively 
demanded,  if  a  social  reformation  was  to  be  effected, 
was  a  new  departure,  the  creation  of  a  fresh  standard, 
the  voluntary  adoption  of  a  rule  or  ideal  of  conduct  and 
manners  serving  to  attract  those  who,  disgusted  with  the 
license  of  the  palace  and  the  street,  were  developing  a 
taste  for  pleasures  appealing  to  the  intellect  and  the 
brain*  A  rallying  jioint  for  the  innovators  was  required ; 
and  it  was  supplied  by  the  famous  HdteL  With  a  cor- 
rectness of  intuition  proved  by  her  unparalleled  success, 
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Ma4iaine  de  Rambouillet  gauged  and  met  the  necessities 
of  the  moment  in  ministering  to  the  need,  blindly  felt, 
of  exchanging  ideas.  '  Je  me  figure/  says  M.  Boederer, 
'  •  .  .  que  jamais  on  n'eut  autant  besoin  de  se  parler,  en 
France  ni  ailleurs,  qu*jt  cette  ^poque.'  The  need  sprang 
from  a  variety  of  causes.  Whilst  more  impersonal 
matters  called  for  discussion,  the  relations  of  the  sexes 
were  likewise  undergoing  a  change ;  women  were  being 
admitted  to  a  footing  of  equality  with  men ;  and,  with 
the  alteration  of  the  terms  upon  which  they  had  hitherto 
stood,  the  necessity  for  verbal  expression  was  accentuated. 
Where  plain  speech  was  forbidden  many  words  were 
required  to  produce  full  comprehension  of  what  it  was 
desired  to  convey.  To  quote  M.  Roederer  again,  <  Plus  les 
modurs  sont  chastes  et  r^erv^s,  plus  il  f aut  de  conversa- 
tion pour  se  f  aire  entendre  d'un  sexe  k  I'autre.  La  licence 
est  brusque,  le  cynicisme  laconique.* 

At  the  Hdtel  de  Rambouillet  an  opportunity,  unattain- 
able elsewhere,  was  provided  for  this  species  of  conver- 
sation ;  and  there  were  many  eager  to  avail  themselves 
of  it.  That  its  mistress  was  accorded,  during  more 
than  a  generation,  undisputed  supremacy  in  her  own 
sphere,  is  not  only  evidence  of  the  gratitude  she  evoked, 
but  a  tribute  to  the  tact  and  skill  with  which,  having  beg^^n 
the  work,  she  was  able  to  carry  it  on.  Under  the  roof  of 
a  woman  unassailed  by  any  breath  of  slander,  the  reform 
of  morals  and  that  of  manners  were  combined;  the 
vague  desire  for  intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment found  a  voice ;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and 
the  purification  of  language  and  life  went  on  together. 
If,  as  was  inevitable,  success  could  be  but  partial;  if, 
as  the  century  advanced,  the  Court  of  the  'Roi  Soleil' 
replaced  that  of  Henri-Quatre,  a  second  Court  existed  for 
the  future.  To  it  intellectual  superiority,  grace,  force  of 
character,  purity  of  life,  refinement  of  speech  and  habits, 
were  the  passports,  neither  absence  of  rank  nor  diver- 
gence in  creed  or  politics  being  permitted  to  serve  as 
causes  of  exclusion.  Such  was  the  position  occupied  by 
the  Hdtel;  and  such  it  continued  to  be  while  ministers 
rose  and  fell,  faction  displaced  faction,  and  wars  were 
waged*  What  were  the  methods  used  to  maintain  its 
eminence  ? 

The  general  conditions  rendering  possible  the  creation 
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of  suoh  a  oentre  have  been  indicated.  But  the  triumph 
was  undoubtedly  won  by  Madame  de  Bambouillet's 
personal  influence.  Of  the  authority  and  weight  she 
enjoyed,  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry,  under  the  transparent 
veil  she  adopted  in  depicting  the  society  of  her  day,  has, 
in '  le  Grand  Cyrus,'  given  an  account. 

'II  n'y  a  personne  en  toute  la  cour  qui  ait  quelque  esprit  et 
quelque  vertu  qui  n*aille  chez  elle.  Rien  n'est  trouv6  beau  si 
elle  ne  I'a  approuv6 ;  11  no  vient  pas  m6me  un  stranger  qui  ne 
yeuille  pas  voir  Oltemire  et  lui  rendre  hommage.' 

If  her  success  was  phenomenal,  she  was  not  without 
certain  qualifications  fitting  the  possessor  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  enterprise.    Of  an  old  race,  a  fnarqutae  in  her  own 
right,  and  connected  by  blood  and  marriage  with  many 
of  the  great  houses  of  Italy  and  France,  she  could  afford 
bettOT  than  a  woman  of  more  uncertain  position  to  dis- 
regard distinctions  of  class  and  rank ;  nor  was  there  any 
danger  that  she  would  incur  the  suspicion  of  adopting  an 
orij^ial  mode  of  life  because  the  paths  frequented  by  the 
courtier  and  the  noble  were  not  open  to  her.    If  the 
Hdtel  de  Bambouillet,  rather  than  tlxe  Louvre,  was  the 
scene  of  her  triumphs,  it  was  well  known  that  preference, 
not  necessity,  dictated  the  choice.    Nor  did  personal  gifts 
fail  to  supplement  the  advantages  of  birth  and  position. 
Possessing  in  a  singular  degree  the  power  of  attracting 
affection,  she  retained  to  the  end  as  a  lover  the  husband 
she  had  married  as  a  child  of  eleven ;  and  it  would  almost 
appear  that,  in  spite  of  her  virtues  and  her  superiority, 
she  had   no  enemy.     Cultivated,  highly  educated,  and 
accomplished,  she  added  to  her  other  acquirements  the 
invaluable  art  of  disarming  criticism  by  a  skilful  conceal- 
ment of  her  knowledge.    '  Elle  n'ignore  presque  rien  de 
ee  qui  m^rite  d'Stre  sgu,*  says  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry, 
continuing  her  panegyric;  *mais  elle  le  s^ait  sans  faire 
semblant  de  le  savoir.' 

8^;rais  points  to  another  important  attribute  when 
he  calls  attention  to  her  absence  of  prejudice — 'oUe  ne 
s^voit  ce  que  c*^toit  que  prendre  parti.'  Her  guests,  of 
whatever  colour  their  principles  or  political  creed,  and 
whether  liked  or  disliked  in  high  quarters,  received  an 
equal  welcome ;  and  that  her  house  was  recognised  as  a 
meeting-place  for  men  of  opposite  opinions  is  shown  by 
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a  story  giving  likewise  the  key  to  the  means  she  used  to 
preserve  its  character.  In  earlier  days  Richelieu  had  been 
counted  amongst  her  intimates ;  and  the  Cardinal's  good- 
will had  been  displayed  by  the  appointment  of  M.  de 
Bambouillet  to  the  post  of  ambassador  at  Madrid.  But 
the  minister  was  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  give 
and  expect  nothing  in  return;  and  it  was  presently 
discreetly  intimated  to  the  ambassador's  wife  that  the 
service  already  rendered  would  be  repaid,  and  the  future 
advancement  of  the  Marquis  ensured,  should  the  Cardinal 
be  kept  informed  of  the  intrigues  carried  on  by  those  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  Hdtel  who  were  hostile  to  his  govern- 
ment. In  spite  of  the  issues  at  stake,  Madame  de  Ram- 
bouillet  was  frank  and  explicit  in  her  refusal  to  perform  the 
of&ce  required  of  her.  She  did  not  believe,  she  told  the 
Cardinal's  intermediary,  that  the  intrigues  he  suspected 
were  in  progress ;  but  in  any  case  she  would  be  ill-fitted 
to  play  the  spy.  Besides,  she  added  courteously,  all  the 
world  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  afiPection  she  bore 
his  Eminence  that  none  would  venture  to  speak  ill  of 
him  in  her  presence.  The  argument  was  unanswerable ; 
but  it  was  nevertheless  noted  that  no  further  promotion 
was  bestowed  upon  the  Marquis.  His  wife's  fashion  of 
dealing  with  a  difficult  situation  is  an  example  of  the 
tact  and  loyalty  essential  if  men  of  varying  views  were 
to  feel  themselves  at  ease  in  her  house. 

Not  only  in  the  case  of  divergent  politics,  but  in  the 
still  more  difficult  matter  of  religion,  she  preserved  the 
same  attitude ;  and  it  was  perhaps  her  greatest  triumph 
that,  at  a  date  when  the  memory  of  St  Bartholomew 
interposed  a  sanguinary  bar  between  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  the  adherents  of  the  rival  faiths  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  in  peace  and  amity  under  her  roof,  and 
there  found  a  common  intellectual  bond  of  union.  Whilst 
she  and  her  family  were  ardent  Catholics,  men  such  as 
Conrart,  first  permanent  secretary  of  the  Academy  and 
acutely  conscious  of  the  disadvantage  attending  his 
Protestantism,  were  included  amongst  her  friends ;  an- 
other Protestant,  the  Marquis  de  Montausier,  was  for 
many  years  on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy  with  her, 
before  he  smoothed  the  way  to  his  marriage  with  her 
daughter  by  embracing  Catholicism.  Without  this  inde- 
pendence of  party  spirit,  peculiarly  rare  at  the  time,  it 
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would  have  been  impossible,  as  M.  Cousin  points  out, 
for  Madame  de  Bambouillet  to  carry  her  work  to  a 
soocessf ul  issue. 

In  enumerating  her  qualifications,  her  humeur  enjou4e 
most  also  be  taken  into  account.  Purely  intellectual 
porsoits^  undiluted  superiority,  would  have  been  a  too 
abrupt  transition  for  men  and  women  accustomed  to 
ihe  round  of  amusement  which  is  habitual  in  Court 
life.  But  Madame  de  Bambouillet's  natural  gaiety  and 
love  of  pleasure  prevented  her  salon  from  assuming 
the  austere  character  by  which  some  of  those  whom  she 
desired  to  attract  thither  would  have  been  repelled. 
Pastimes  of  all  kinds  alternated  with  the  conversation 
forming  its  sjiecial  feature ;  young  and  old  found  enter- 
tainment ;  practical  jokes  were  not  unknown ;  and  the 
celebrated  Chambre  Bleue^  in  spite  of  its  academic  renown, 
was  well  acquainted  with  laughter. 

It  may  have  been,  in  some  sort,  an  assistance  to  her 
work — although  the  fact  remains  a  curious  one— that, 
leader  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Paris  as  she  was,  Madame 
de  Bambouillet's  talents  would  seem  to  have  been  rather 
social  than  literary ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  she 
was  possessed  of  uncommon  brilliancy.  The  writing  of 
verses,  for  instance,  was  an  almost  universal  accomplish- 
ment amongst  the  cultivated  men  and  women  of  the 
day ;  but  the  few  of  her  compositions  that  are  preserved 
are  certainly  not  above,  if  they  do  not  fall  below,  the 
level  of  the  average  vers  de  soci6t4\  and  her  recorded 
sayings  are  rare.  Such  an  absence  of  mental  pre-emi- 
nence serves  to  cM^centuate  the  qualities  of  sympathy, 
critical  appreciation,  and  charm,  by  means  of  which  her 
task  was  accomplished  and  her  predominance  in  her 
chosen  domain  secured.  More  important  than  all  was 
the  gpLf t  indicated  by  '  ArvMe  Barine  *  as  the  g4nie  de 
inaitresse  de  ^naison.  It  is  only  when  reckoning  up  the 
social  centres  where  this  attribute  is  wanting  in  the 
woman  presiding  over  them  that  one  perceives  how  rare 
is  this  qualification  for  acting  hostess.  It  is  one  for 
which  others  might  be  readily  bartered;  and  it  was, 
when  all  is  said,  die  groundwork  and  the  explanation  of 
Madame  de  Bambouillet's  astonishing  success. 

When  her  scheme  first  took  shape,  she  had  on  her 
side  the  almost  indispensable  attribute  of  youth.    Early 
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in  life  she  had  decided  that  the  Louvre  held  no  attrac- 
tion for  her.  Nothing  there,  she  said,  amused  her,  save 
the  spectacle  of  the  crowd  that  loved  to  resort  to  it  and 
the  bad  order  maintained.  Other  accounts  attribute  her 
withdrawal  to  disgust  at  the  prevailing  immoraliiy  of  the 
Court  Whatever  may  have  caused  her  to  forgo  the  dis- 
tractions offered  by  the  palace,  she  was  in  no  wise  in- 
clined to  lead  the  life  of  a  recluse,  and  quickly  formed 
the  design  of  creating  a  rival  court  of  her  own. 

The  initial  step  in  the  execution  of  her  project  was 
to  provide  the  material   framework  favourable  to  its 
realisation ;    and  in   nothing  more  than  in  her  grasp 
of  this  necessity  was  her  intelligence  displayed.    Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  there  had  hitherto  existed  no  such 
thing  as  an  apartment  set  aside  for  the  reception  of 
guests.     They  paid  their  respects    to  the    mistress  of 
the  house  in  whatever  part  of  it  she  might  choose  to 
bo  found;  and  ^Arvhde  Barine'  is  justified  in  asserting 
that  the    recognition  by  Madame    de    Rambouillet  of 
the   need  of   definite   arrangements    in   these   matters 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  French  society.    It 
is  not  easy  to  acknowledge  originality  in  ideas  so  univer* 
sally  accepted  as  to  have  become  matters  of  course ;  but 
it  is  an  incontestable  fact  that,  when,  dissatisfied  with 
the  capabilities  of  her  old  residence,  the  Hdtel  Pisani,  she 
caused  it  to  be  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  one  better 
suited  to  her  schemes,  no  architect  was  forthcoming  who 
proved  equal  to  producing  the  design  she  desired  to  see 
carried  out ;  and  in  the  end  it  was  she  herself  who,  after 
prolonged  meditation,  calling  for  paper  and  ink,  sketched 
the  plan  of  staircase,  salons  and  connecting  apartments, 
which  were  to  prove  so  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose 
she  had  in  view.     On  the  central  room,  named  from  the 
colour  of  the  hangings  the  Chamhre  Bleae^  the  utmost 
care  was  expended.     No  detail  was  overlooked.     The 
grouping  of  the  company  was  assisted  by  a  judicious 
arrangement  of   screens;    the  amount   of    light  to  be 
admitted  from  the  long  windows,  reaching  from   the 
floor  to  the  ceiling  and  affording  a  view  of  the  garden 
beyond,  was  heedfully  regulated;  the  number  of  seats 
affording  accommodation  for  guests  was  strictly  limited. 
Flowers,  books,  and  objects  of  art  were  introduced,  and 
the  apartment  became  a  species  of  secular  sanctuary, 
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Within  this  temple  of  letters  assembled  almost  daily 
all  that  was  most  brilliant  in  the  intellectual  world  o£ 
Paris,  as  well  as  many  of  those  belonging  to  the  Court 
life  eschewed  by  its  mistress.  The  regency  had  succeeded 
to  the  rough  license  of  the  j^receding  reign ;  the  dullness 
of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIII  followed;  but  changes  of 
government  were  of  little  account  at  the  H6tel  de  Ram- 
bouillet.  Kings  might  come  and  go ;  the  rule  of  Richelieu 
might  be  exchanged  for  that  of  Mazarin ;  but  for  thirty 
years,  until  domestic  grief  and  public  convulsions  com- 
bined to  break  up  the  charmed  circle,  the  Hdtel  held  its 
own.  And  thirty  years  is  as  long  a  reign  as  any  woman 
can  fairly  expect  to  enjoy. 

For  a  whole  generation  the  gatherings  continued  in 
the  Chambre  Bleue.  Thither  came  authors  to  submit 
their  compositions  to  the  judgment  of  the  assembled 
critics ;  there  verses  were  composed,  generally  in  praise 
of  some  idol  of  the  moment ;  plays  were  performed  and 
pleasant  pastimes  devised ;  friendships  were  formed  and 
cemented,  and  love — ^talked  about.  For  it  is  not  the  least 
carious  part  of  the  history  of  the  great  Hdtel  that  where- 
as love-making,  in  more  or  less  realistic  fashion,  was 
a  prominent  and  ontmipresent  feature  of  contemporary 
life,  it  was,  if  not  excluded,  consistently  relegated,  under 
Madame  de  Bambouillet's  auspices,  to  tiie  second  place. 

'L'amour  en  efifet  dtait  banni  de  TEdtel  de  BambouUlet* 
(asserts  M.  Cousin  categorically),  *  tous  les  contemporains  sent 
unanimes  sur  oe  point.  II  y  r^gnait  seulement  oette  noble  et 
gradense  galanterie  qui,  sans  rien  coulter  k  la  vertu,  fait  la 
doaceor  et  le  charme  de  la  vie  humaine.  On  y  faisait  la  cour 
aux  dames,  maiB  tme  cour  k  la  fois  enjou6e  et  respectueuse. 
De  14  bien  de  tendres  amities  et  nulle  intrigue.  Four  ime 
femme,  6tre  re^e  chez  Madame  de  Rambouillet  6tait  un 
brevet  d'honneur.'    ('  La  Soci6te  f  ran^aise,'  i,  853.) 

Doubtless  the  account  is  in  the  main  true.  But,  as 
'  ArvMe  Barine '  observes,  nothing  is  created,  not  even  a 
BoUm^  without  sacrifices;  and  Madame  de  Rambouillet 
must  have  been  driven  to  relax  the  severity  of  her 
principles  at  times,  since  we  do  not  find  that  her  next- 
door  neighbour  in  the  Bue  Saint-Thomas-du-Louvre, 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  was  excluded  from  the  HdteU 
although,  according  to  the  Cardinal  de  Retz, '  no  woman 
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ever  had  a  greater  contempt  for  what  are  called  scraples 
and  duty  * ;  nor  are  we  told  that  Madame  de  Longueville, 
perhaps  the  most  attractive  woman  of  her  day,  was 
denied  entrance  when  she  laid  her  heart  at  the  feet  of 
the  cold-blooded  philosopher,  de  La  Rochefoucauld.  But 
the  Duchess  was  a  princess  of  the  blood ;  and  as  for 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  she  was  not  permitted  t^o  carry 
on  her  intrigues  within  the  precincts  of  the  H6td^  which, 
in  the  case  of  so  great  a  lady,  was  perhaps  all  that  could 
be  expected. 

It  is  said  to  have  taken  Madame  de  Rambouillet  ten 
years  to  bring  her  salon  to  perfection.  During  those 
years  an  invaluable  auxiliary  was  growing  up  at  her 
side.  Julie  d'Angennes,  her  favourite  daughter,  was  five 
years  old  wheoi  the  experiment  was  inaugurated,  and  most 
have  been  one  of  the  children  with  whom  the  Cardinal 
de  laValette  was  wont  to  play.  For  parents  brought 
their  little  sons  and  daughters  to  the  H&td  that  they 
might  grow  up  versed  in  its  precepts,  bred  in  its  laws ; 
and  there  they  too  found  a  welcome,  now  interrupting 
the  serious  converse  of  their  elders  by  their  *  gentil  babil/ 
now  iio  doubt  joining  in  the  amusements  provided  for 
the  latter,  until  they  were  ready  to  take  their  place 
amongst  the  regular  frequenters  of  the  salon.  Childhood 
was  not  unduly  prolonged  in  the  seventeenth  century.  '  Or 
<^,  ma  grandmaman,'  said  Julie's  own  little  daughter  to 
Madame  de  Rambouillet,  '  parlous  d'affaires  d'etat,  k  cette 
heure  que  j'ai  cinq  ans ' ;  and  it  cannot  have  been  long 
before  the  Princesse  Julie,  as  she  was  called,  took  the 
place  in  her  mother's  salon  to  be  occupied  by  her  until, 
at  thirty-eight,  she  gave  her  tardy  consent  to  become  the 
wife  of  the  faithful  lover  of  thirteen  years. 

After  the  hostess  herself,  Julie  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  HdteL  It  was  the  fashion  amongst  her  mother  s 
guests  to  adore  her ;  and,  without  conspicuous  beauty, 
she  reigned  supreme.  Never,  says  M.  Cbusin,  had  any 
woman  awakened  so  many  passions,  ideal  and  real- 
passions  that  she  had  the  rare  talent  of  converting  into 
tender  and  substantial  friendships.  Never  since  Helen, 
asserts  Tallemant  des  B^ux,  had  a  woman's  praises  been 
so  sung,  *  La  Oiurlande  de  Julie '  containing  a  series  of 
madrigals  in  her  honour,  contributed  by  the  whole  circle 
of  her  mother's  poetical  guests.    Yet,  in  spite  of   the 
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adoration  larished  upon  her,  Julie  knew  how  to  play  her 
part  so  as  to  avoid  exciting  a  jealousy  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  Mkm.  *  Comme  son  coeur  n'^tait  trouble 
par  aucun  sentiment  particulier,  elle  sufBlsait  et  repondait 
a  toates  les  affections ' ;  whilst  Mademoiselle  do  Scud^ry, 
in  the  portrait  introduced  into  *  le  Grand  Cyrus/  describes 
her  *  tendresse  g^n^rale  i)our  tous  ceux  qui  s'attachent  k  la 
voir.'  A  gay  and  friendly  liking  was  at  the  service  of  her 
loyers ;  and  with  this  ea.ch  was  perforce  compelled  to  be 
content.  Add  to  this  light-hearted  spirit  of  camaraderie^ 
grace,  charm,  wit,  and  a  love  of  pleasure  so  keen  that  she 
was  never  known  to  suffer  from  so  much  as  a  cold  when 
any  diversion  was  on  foot,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Princesse  Julie  was  precisely  the  coadjutor  required  by 
her  mother. 

Bound  the  figures  of  thede  two  the  rest  of  the  hetero- 
geneous company  are  grouped,  scarcely  a  name  of  note 
being  absent  from  the  list.  Some  fill  posts  of  honour  in 
the  inner  shrine  of  the  temple,  the  Chambre  Bleue ;  some 
belong,  so  to  speak,  to  the  fringe  of  the  company.  There 
are  those  to  whom  it  had  become  a  daily  and  indispens- 
able place  of  resort;  others  repaired  thither  fitfully  and 
at  such  tinies  as  their  various  avocations  or  professions 
allowed.  As  the  earlier  visitors  at  the  Hdtel  were 
thinned  by  death,  a  constant  stream  of  new-comers  filled 
the  gaps.  Guests  already  admitted  to  intima,cy  obtained 
permission  to  introduce  their  friends;  the  fame  of  the 
H6tel  spread ;  and  admission  became  an  honour  to  be 
coveted.  It  was  also  a  privilege  demanding  a  certain 
amomit  of  preparation.  '  Apprenez  k  parler,'  said  some 
one  to  the  elder  Marquis  de  Montausier  when,  making 
use  of  some  verbal  vulgarism,  he  had  begged  for  an 
introduction,  *  et  puis  je  vous  mineral.* 

To  form  a  conception  of  the  singularly  comprehensive 
nature  of  the  company  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at 
some  few  of  the  figures  that  stand  out  amongst  the  throng, 
and  are  representative  of  the  groups  which  mingled, 
sinking  their  differences  of  class,  creed,  and  politics, 
in  the  Chambre  Bleue^  and  submitted  to  its  influence. 
In  the  ojnnion  of  her  biographer  it  was  due  to  the 
Hdtel  that  la  Grande  Mademoiselle  was  not  a  *  mousque- 
taire  en  jnpon.*  The  Princesse  de  Cond^,  Henri-Quatre's 
latest  love^  assisted  at  the  inauguration  of  the  aalon  and 
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brought  her  son  and  daughter,  the  Due  d'Enghien  and 
the  future  Duchesse  de  Longueidlle,  to  take  their  earliest 
lessons  in  social  arts  at  the  Hdtd.  Betuming  to  his  old 
haunts  in  the  first  flush  of  his  military  glory,  the  young 
Duke  was  found  laying  his  laurels  at  the  feet  of  Marthe 
de  Yigean,  educated  in  the  same  atmosphere,  but  so 
imperfectly  penetrated  by  its  spirit  that  she  preferred 
the  cloister  to  the  world  without  the  man  she  loved. 
His  sister,  too,  retained  the  place  she  had  won  as  a  child 
when  she  had  listened  to  the  stories  invented  for  her 
amusement  by  the  Princesse  Julie,  remaining  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  guests,  with  the  blue  eyes,  fair  hair,  and 
languid  and  melancholy  grace  that  her  contemporaries 
were  so  unanimous  in  naming  angelic;  but,  like  her 
brother,  she  was  to  forget  the  precepts  enjoined  at  the 
Hdtd  and  to  consider  the  world  lost  for  the  sake  of  the 
Due  de  La  Rochefoucauld. 

Amongst  the  other  great  ladies  most  at  home  in  the 
Hdtel  was  the  Marquise  de  Sabl^,  to  whom  M.  Victor 
Cousin  heis  devoted  a  volume.  A  daughter  of  M.  de 
Souvr^,  gouvemeur  to  the  young  Louis  XIII,  she  had 
been  bred  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  palace,  and  became 
the  close  friend  of  Julie  d'Angennes.  Ang^lique  Paulet, 
in  some  respects  even  more  prominent,  was  of  bourgeois 
birth.  Nicknamed  *  la  lionne,'  by  reason,  explains  Talle- 
mant,  of  her  ardour,  her  courage,  her  pride,  her  bright 
eyes,  and  her  too  golden  hair,  since  the  day  when,  as  a 
red-headed  child,  playing  the  part  of  Arion  and  mounted 
on  a  dolphin,  she  had  nmde  her  dibut  at  the  ballet  per- 
formed at  the  Court  of  Henri-Quatre,  she  had  been  a 
foremost  figure  at  the  palace  and  elsewhere,  and  is  said 
to  have  counted  amongst  her  lovers  not  only  princes  of 
the  blood,  but  the  King  himself.  Tallemant,  in  his 
account  of  her  early  days,  gives  her  credit  for  a  jeunesse 
orageuae;  but  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry  and,  on  her 
aiil^ority  and  that  of  other  contemporaries,  M.  Cousin 
assert  that  her  fair  fame  had  remained  untarnished. 
At  all  events,  from  the  time  she  became  intimate  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Hambouillet,  not  Tallemant  himself  has  a  word 
-to  say  against  her ;  and  she  remained  until  the  death  of 
its  mistress .  her  inseparable  companion. 

To  turn  to  the  frequenters  of  the  Chambre  Bletie  who 
have  left  behind  them  a  literary  reputation,  amongst  the 
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earliest  of  them  was  the  old  poet  Malherbe,  well  known 
as  the  writer  of  the  lovely  Unes  in  memory  of  Made- 
moiselle du  Perier : — 

'  Elle  ^toit  du  monde,  oil  les  plus  belles  choses 

Ont  le  pire  destin ; 
Et  Rose,  elle  a  t^cu  ce  que  viyent  les  roses, 
L'espaee  d'un  mathi.' 

Subjugated  no  less  than  younger  men  by 

'  Cette  belle  bergSre  k  qui  les  destinies 
Sembloient  avoir  gard^  mes  demi^res  ann^es/ 

Malherbe  laid  a  not  uncontested  claim  to  have  conferred 
upon  Madame  de  Bambouillet  the  name  of  Arth^nice — 
an  anagram  of  her  own — by  which  she  came  to  be  widely 
known.  *  Ah,  madame/  he  told  her,  *  I  have  found  you 
the  most  beautiful  name  in  the  world,'  going  on  to  com- 
plain that  his  pupil,  Racan,  had  stolen  and  appropriated 
it  *  I  wish  I  had  been  killed ! '  he  said  on  another  occa- 
sion, when  a  gun,  accidentally  discharged  at  the  Hdtel^ 
had  come  near  to  causing  the  catastrophe.  *  I  am  old ; 
I  have  lived  long  enough ;  and  they  might  have  done  me 
the  honour  of  believing  that  M.  de  Bambouillet  had  had 
me  slain.*  Manage  too  was  there,  engaged  like  Malherbe 
—who  was  accused  in  his  more  simple  moods  of  naming 
a  rose  *  I'oeil  de  printemps ' — in  sowing  the  seeds  of  future 
preciosity.  *  II  me  semble,  madame,'  he  observed  senten- 
tioasly  to  Madame  de  S^vign^,  *  que  selon  les  regies  de 
notre  langue,'  she  had  been  guilty  of  an  error  in  grammar. 
'Yous  direz  comme  11  vous  plaira,'  replied  the  culprit 
impenitently,  *  mais  pour  moy  je  croirois  avoir  de  la  barbe 
si  je  disois  autrement.'  At  the  Hdtel  the  pedant  doubtless 
found  pupils  more  submissive. 

And  there  was  Voiture — ^Voiture  whom  nobody  could 
approve,  and  yet  who  had  become  indispensable  at  the 
Hdtel ;  Voiture,  with  his  brilliance  and  his  insolence,  his 
bitter  tongue,  his  ill  temper  and  his  charm,  who,  with  the 
two-edged  sword  of  his  wit,  had  cut  his  way  to  the  front. 
More  than  any  other  guest,  he  was  representative  of  the 
democratic  and  intellectual  side  of  the  'petite  cour  de 
Bambouillet.'  It  would  scarcely  have  been  itself  without 
him.  Yet  his  admission  must  have  been  one  of  the 
sacrifices  made  by  its  mistress  to  her  salon.     The  son  of 
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a  wine  merchant,  the  young  littSrcUeur  had  chanced  to 
meet  M.  de  Chaudebonne,  ahready  at  home  at  the  Hdtd, 
who  recogpoised  at  once  the  quality  and  capacities  of  his 
new  acquaintance.  'Yous  estes  un  trop  galant  homme 
pour  demeurer  dans  la  bourgeoisie/  he  told  him ;  *  il  f  aut 
que  je  vous  en  tire.' 

He  redeemed  his  promise  by  pt*es6nting  Voiture  at  the 
Chambre  Bleue  ;  and  Voiture  never  forgot  what  he  owed 
to  an  introduction  marking  an  epoch  in  his  life.  '  Depuis 
que  M.  de  Chaudebonne  m'a  re-engendr^  avec  Madame  et 
Mademoiselle  de  RambouUlet/  he  was  accustomed  to  say ; 
and  from  theiicef orth  he  was  rarely  absent  from  his  place 
at  the  H6teh  It  was  a  privilege  of  which  he  must  often 
have  risked  the  forfeiture.  A  *  roi  nain  *  who  passed  his 
fifty  years  in  dying — ^thus  he  is  described  by  •Arvede 
Barine' — ^gay,  imprudent,  presumptuous,  the  spoilt  child 
of  the  house,  he  held  his  own  in  spite  of  alL  Irritable  and 
charming  by  turns,  vain,  moody,  familiar  to  the  verge  of 
insolence,  he  must  frequently  have  caused  anxiety  to  a 
hostess.  '  I  will  give  myself  to  the  devil  if  I  understand 
a  word  of  all  you  have  been  saying,'  he  broke  in  one  day 
when  the  Marshal  d'Albret,  indistinct  in  utterance,  had 
been  delivering  a  prolix  dissertation ;  '  will  you  always 
talk  like  that?'  'H^,  M.  de  Voiture,'  protested  the 
Marshal  good-humouredly,  'spare  your  friends  a  little.' 
*  Ma  f  oi,'  returned  the  other,  unappeased,  '  I  have  been 
sparing  you  so  long  that  I  begin  to  be  ennuy4*  His 
methods  of  avoiding  ennui  were  not  likely  to  be  approved 
by  a  woman  as  quick  to  i>erceive  a  lapse  in  good  taste 
and  manners  as  Madame  de  Bambouillet ;  nor  can  such 
pastimes  as  his  introduction  of  a  bear-leader  and  two 
bears  into  the  apartment  where  she  sat  reading  have 
altogether  commended  themselves  to  the  sense  of  humour 
of  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place.  Even  the  kindly 
Julie,  when  once  he  ventured  so  far  as  to  kiss  her  arm, 
bestowed  upon  him  a  look  which  is  said  to  have  deprived 
him  of  any  desire  to  repeat  the  offence. 

The  indulgence  he  met  with  was  doubtless  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  that  accorded  to  the  licensed  jester.  He 
would  have  been  insupportable,  the  young  Due  d'Enghien 
observed,  with  the  contemptuous  toleration  of  the  great 
noble  for  the  roturier^  had  he  belonged  to  the  speaker's 
own    class — 's'il    ^toit    des    ndtres';    and^    though    the 
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partisanship  of  the  young  and  the  merry,  the  comrade- 
ship between  him  and  the  son  of  the  house,  may  baTe 
helped  to  Tiin  him  forgiveness,  the  true  key  to  the  situa- 
tion is  found  in  the  retort  made  by  Madame  de  Bam- 
bonillet  to  a  gentleman  who  had  observed  to  her,  with 
a  touch  of  patronage,  that,  having  read  a- volume  by 
Voitnre,  he  thought  it  clever — *Mais,  monsieur,  pensiez 
VQusque.  c'^tait.pour  ga  noblesse  ov  pour^  savbellQ  itaiUe 
qn'on  le.  recevoit  partout  ? '  T<^  genius  Aj^h^xme^  Wss^'^ 
higher  power,  iaaiew  how  to  be  indulgent : .        :  r 

Amongst .  her  moat  favoured .  guests  mid  one  whose 
presence,  tmlike  YQiture's,.  wm  attended  with,  no  .draw** 
backs,. was  .a  second  dwarf  of.  a  veiy. different  natureu 
This  was  Antoine  Godeau,  afterwards  successively  Bishop 
of  Grasse  and  of  Vence,  versifier  and  priest.  It  was  one 
of  the  pleasant  customs  of  the  Hdtel  to  keep  absentees 
informed  of  all  that  was  going  forwaard  there;  and 
Julie  had  duly  announced  to  Yoiture  the  presence  of  a 
fcesb  gnests  '  H  y  a  ici  un  homme  plus  petit  qua  vous 
d'ane  coud^,*  she  wrote,  *  et  je  vous  jure  ixiille  f  ois  plus 
galant'  The  little  cleric  soon  won  his  way  to  all 
hearts.  light-hearted,  blithe,  simple,  affectionate,  at 
home  whether  in  a  scUon  or  in  his  provincial  diocese,  of 
unsullied  reputation,  devoted  both  to  his  friends  and  to 
his  jxrofession,  he  enjoyed  a  special  popularity  in  the 
Chcmbre  Bleue\  and  lamentations  were  loud  when  he 
was  removed  from  it  by  ecclesiastical  preferment.  He 
had  a  facile  literary  gift;  and  Maucroix,  deprecating 
Boileau's  damning  verdict^  *un  po^te  fort  estimable,* 
pleaded  that  amongst  his  verses  there  were  not  lacking 
'd^  beeutx  qui  lui  ^happent,'  as  it  were  by  accident. 
His  zeal  for  his  duties,  his  blameless  life, :  and  rhis 
genuine  piety,  setliim  apart  from  the  fashionable  prelates 
of  the  day.  Frpip.  his  fdape  of  honourable  foauishme^t 
he  kept  up  a  correspondence  *  pieuse  et  galante '-  with  his 
old  dissociates ;  and  one  fancies  that  there  must  have  been 
times  when  he  looked  back  with  involuntary  regret  to 
the  halcyon  days  when,  still  unburdened  by  episcopal 
honours,  he  shared,  as  'le  nain  de  Julie,'  in  all  their 
pursuits.  Nor  would  he  consent,  when  at  a  distance,  to 
to  be  forgotten  by  his  former  canu^ades. . 

*I1  est  fort  k  propos'  (he  once  wrote  to  Manage)  'que  je  vouia 
remette  en  mdmoire  ma  petite  persoane ;  car  je  ne  veux  pas 
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que  vous  me.  mettiez  au  nombre  de  vos  pech^  oublite;  J6 
serois  embarrass^  dans  un  trop  grand  confusion^  oa  poor 
mienx  parler,  je  serois  trop  oubli6.  Songez  done  qaelque  fois 
qn'k  deux  cens  liettes  de  Paris  11  y  a  nn  Ghartreox  mitr6  qui 
Tous  estime  et  qui  tous  aime,  et  k  qui  vous  avez  promis  de 
Tamiti^.  .  .  .  Enfin  ne  vous  souvenez  ni  de  la  croix,  ni  de  la 
mitre,  mais  seulement  du  nain  de  Julie.' 

The  denizens  of  the  H6tel  were  faithful  to  old  loves,  and 
there  was  no  danger  that  the  Bishop  would  be  forgotten. 

One  more  figure  should  not  be  overlooked — that  of 
Chapelain,  poor  Chapelain,  who  had  got  a  reputation 
upon  credit,  and  lost  it  upon  the  publication  of  his  great 
work.  '  Le  mieux  rent^  de  tous  les  beaux  esprits,'  he  had 
been  pensioned  by  M.  de  Longueville  during  twenty 
years  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  leisure  to  bring  his 
expected  poem,  'La  Pucelle,*  to  perfection.  A  brilliant 
critic  had  been  mistaken  for  an  original  genius.  'Sa 
conversation,*  says  M.  Livet,  'fit  son  influence  et  ss 
reputation ;  I'impression  de  "  La  Pucelle  "...  gftta  tout* 
That  he  himself  entertained  doubts  of  his  powers  is  clear. 
'  Je  suis  -pen  de  chose,*  he  told  Balzac, '  et  ce  que  je  f  ais 
est  encore  moindre  que  moi,*  adding  that  the  world, 
against  his  will,  persisted  in  regarding  him  as  a  great 
poet.  Whether  the  disclaimer  was  quite  sincere  or  not, 
the  public  was  not  slow  to  acknowledge  its  mistake  so 
soon  as  'La  Pucelle*  appeared.  That  event,  however, 
only  occurred  in  1654 ;  and  at  the  Hdtel  he  occupied  the 
position  of  a  man  by  whom  much  has  been  done  but 
from  whom  infinitely  more  is  expected.  Mademoiselle 
de  Scud^ry  had  not  succeeded  in  discovering  anything 
he  did  not  know;  while,  referring  to  the  poem  stiU 
unpublished,  she  described  it  as  deemed  by  those  in  a 
position  to  judge  as  surpassing  Homer*s.  In  spite  of  the 
pension  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  descendant  of  Dunois, 
he  was  noted  for  the  raggedness  of  his  attire;  and, 
though  an  improvement  took  place  when  he  fell  under 
the  influence  of  the  Hdtel^  his  clothes  continued  to  show 
signs  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  years.  A  true,  honourable, 
and  trustworthy  friend,  the  '  walking  caricature  *  deserved 
the  place  he- won  in  the  salon;  and  he  shared  with 
Conrart  the  honour  of  contributing  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Acad^mie  Fran^ise. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  few  pages,  to  exhaust  the  list  of 
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those  most  intimately  attached  to  the  Hdtel;  and  the 
enameration  of  a  few  names  can  merely  serve  to  indicate 
how  widely  representative  were  the  men  and  women 
belonging  to  that  inner  circle.  One  feature  in  particular 
of  the  society  gathered  round  Madame  de  Bambouillet 
should,  however,  be  noted,  namely,  the  close  personal 
relationship  existing  between  its  members.  They  formed 
a  species  of  extended  family  party,  knit  together  in  vary- 
ing degrees  of  affection  and  familiarity.  What  touched 
one,  in  a  sense  affected  all.  Condi's  triumphs,  as  the 
news  of  them  was  brought,  were  those  of  a  son  or  a 
brother.  When  misfortune  overtook  a  comrade,  the 
whole  Hdtel  united  in  sympathy,  sharing  in  a  measure  in 
the  disaster.  On  the  departure  of  Montausier,  weeping, 
to  assume  the  duties  of  Ueutenant-govemor  in  Alsace,  it 
was  not  only  Chai>elain,  most  charming  of  letter-writers, 
but  the  Princesse  Julie,  the  Mesdemoiselles  de  Clermont, 
and  indeed  all  his  old  companions,  who  kept  him  informed 
of  the  doings  of  the  brotherhood.  *  L'H6tel  pleure  avec  le 
Marquis,  r^pond  vers  s'il  ^rit  vers,  se  fait  guerrier  s*il  est 
en  guerre,'  says  M.  livet. 

So  the  years  passed  on  in  their  pleasant  sequence 
until  the  inevitable  end.  Time  waits  for  no  man;  nor 
are  any  spared  by  grief  and  calamity.  Through  thirty 
years  and  more  the  great  Hdtel  had  preserved  its  pre- 
eminence with  Madame  de  Rambouillet  presiding  over  it. 
Yet  how  often,  if  the  truth  were  known,  had  the  heart  of 
the  woman  who  thus  had  won  her  laurels,  during  that 
long  period  of  success,  been  wrung.  To  mention  only  the 
disasters  of  which  the  world  took  account — and  how 
small  a  proportion  of  the  defeats  suffered  upon  the  hidden 
battlefield  of  the  heart  and  soul  are  thus  represented  t — 
her  little  son,  the  Yid&me  de  Mans,  had  died  in  1631,  at 
seven  years  old,  of  the  plague,  his  mother  and  his  sister, 
the  gay  and  brilliant  Princesse  Julie,  watching  in  anguish 
beside  the  child  imtil  life  was  extinct.  Fourteen  years 
later  his  elder  and  sole  surviving  brother,  the  Marquis  de 
Pisani,  Voiture's  boon  companion,  and  regarded  by  him  as 
his  other  half,  found  a  soldier's  death  at  Nordlingen,  all 
the  versifiers  of  the  Hdtel  vying  with  one  another  in 
offering  lyrical  tributes  to  the  dead.  Yoiture  alone  was 
silent,  to  the  amazement  of  those  incapable  of  compre- 
hending that  grief,  even  at  the  Hdtel  de  Bambouillet^ 
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could  be  too  poignant  and  too  deep-seated  to  find  expres- 
sion in  w^U-tamed  sentences  and  graceful  verse.  The 
defaulter  acknowledged  that  his  critics  had  a  right  to 
reproach  him  with  his  silence.  Would  to  Gk>d,  he  said,  it 
were  possible  to  respond  to  their  demands ;  but  for  the 
pr^fent  he  could  but  weep.  A. mute  sorrow  was  so  j^ixe 
that,  to  the  i^pther  ^^  least  of  the  dead,  it;  niay  have 
earned  Qpnviction.  Herwpund^  at  any. -ratieiwaa  beyond 
the  peactt  of  jbeip  or  healing.  .  /, .       .   v.    .  . 

•  Both- her  sons  had  thus  been  removed*  by  death.  Of 
three  dQkughters  who  had  entered  the  cloister,  o^e,  the 
Abbesse  d' Y^res,  was  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and 
anxiety/  if  not  of  disgrace.  Of  the  two  sisters  who  re- 
mainedy  Julie  ha^  been  steadfaat  in  refusing  to  leave  her 
mother  and  zojEvk^  a  new  life ,  f pr  herself ;  and  it  was 
finally  at  Madame  de  Bambouillet's  own  wish  that  she 
consented  to  reward  the  constancy  of  her  faithful  and 
patient  lover,  Montausier.  Yet  when  she  had  gone  her 
W£ty  to  her  new  home,  when  also  the  Marquis  de  Bam- 
bouillet,  never  a  prominent  figure,  but  his  wife's  true 
friend  throughout  the  course  of  their  long  married  life, 
was  dead,  it  scarcely  needed  the  conyukions  produced  by 
the  Fronde  to  break  up  the  pleasant  and  joyous  company 
who  had  for  more  than  a  generation  made  the  Chambre 
Bleue  their  meeting-place.  A  few  more  years,  years  of 
failing  health  and  spirits  and  of  the  predestined  triumph 
of  old  age,  and  Paris  knew  it  and  its  mistress  no  more. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  evanescent  about  the 
atmosphere  appertaining  to  a  social  centre  such  as  that 
supplied  by  the  Hdtel  de  Bambpuillet.  It  comes ;  it  fgoeB ; 
and  for  a  time  its  aromamay  dingto  the  old  surround* 
ings.  But  the  true  ^essence  has  passed  away,  dissolve,  or 
diffused  abroad, no  man  can  tell  whither.  -The  soeiety 
collected  by  Madanjte  de  Bambouillet  ceased  to  exists  nor 
did  it  leave  behind  it  any  legitimate  successor.  Imitators 
it  had  many.  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry,  clever,  cultivated, 
and  kindly,  industriouidy  strove  to  fill  the  gap.  In  her 
salxm  men  of  letters  assembled,  an  occasional  guest  from 
another  sphere  recalling  from  time  to  time  the  old  dis- 
tinction of  the  Hdtel  de  Bambouillet.  like  others,  how- 
ever, with  fewer  merits,  her  house  remained  essentially 
hcurgeoisi    All  over  Paris  saions  were  multiplying,  and 
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were  already  developing  a  tendency  to  confound  literary 
taste  with  pedantry,  and  culture  with  affectation.  The 
place  of  the  great  Hdtel  remained  unfilled. 

It  is  saddening,  after  the  brilliant  procession  inces- 
santly passing  through  it,  to  picture  the  Chambre  Bleue 
dedefted  and  empty.  Or  were  there  times  when  it  was 
still  peopled  by  the  shadowy  repreisentatives  Of  thos6, 
living  and  dead,  who  had  been  woiat  to  find  thei^  pleasure 
witUn  its  walls?  Wfere  there  nights  when  Mkdairie  de 
Sambonillet,  onCe  more  displaying  her  g^ie  de  mattreaae 
de  ftiaison  presided,  gracious,  sympathetic,  and  Wise,  over 
a  ghostly  company?  Did  Julie — not  the  Marquisd  de 
Montattsier,  leamii^g  at  Court  to  cOnnive  at  Loids  XIY 's 
infidelities  to  her  mistress  the  Queen,  but  the  Princesse 
Julie  of  old  times,  blithe,  friendly,  and  cold^ — flit  about,  a 
graceful  shadow,  amongst  her  adorers  ?  Did  Madame  de 
Ix>ngueville  cease  for  a  few  hours  to  concern  herself  with 
the  intrigues  of  the  Frondo  and  return,  melancholy  and 
charming,  to  her  former  haunts?  Was  Yoiture  in  his 
accustomed  place,  discharging,  as  before,  his  *  choice 
venom  *  ?  Did  Gknleau  steal  an  hour  from  his  episcopal 
duties  to  bestow  the  blessing  of  the  Church  upon  his 
friends?  Had  the  aged  Malherbe  revisited  for  a  brief 
space  the  place  of  his  predilection?  and  did  Ang^lique 
Paalet»  called  rttnt^u^,  leave  her  grave  for  a  night  to 
grace  the  scene  ?  One  may  fancy  it  was  so.  And  then 
the  cock  will  have  crowed  and  the  spectres  of  living  and 
dead  would  vanish  in  haste,  with  no  leave-taking;  Madame 
de  Bamboiiillet  remaining  the  last  in  her  empty  room,  to 
repeat^  it  may  be,  the  epitaph  she  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed for  herself  :— 

'^Icy  gist  Arth^ce,  exempte  des  rigrueurs     * 
Dont  la  rigueur  du  sort  Ta  tdnjours  fwursiuvie.:  - 
Bt  si  tn  veux,  passant,  compter  tous  see  naalhears, 
Ta  n'auras  qu'^  compter  tons  les  jours  de  sa  vie.' 

Ida  Taylor. 
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Art.  XI.— LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL. 

1.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  By  Winston  Spencer 
Churchill,  M.P.    Two  vols.    London :  Macmillan,  1906. 

2.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  By  Lord  Rosebery.  London: 
Humphreys,  1906. 

3.  Speeches  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  M.P.,  1880-1888.  Collected,  with  notes  and 
introduction,  by  Louis  J.  Jennings.  Two  vols.  London: 
Longmans,  1889. 

4.  The  Fourth  Party.  By  Harold  E.  Gorst.  London: 
Smith,  Elder,  1906. 

5.  A  History  of  Modem  England.  By  Herbert  Paul,M.P. 
Vols.  IV  and  v.    London :  Macmillan,  1905-6. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  the  modem  world  that  it  tends  to 
uniformity  in  habits  and  characters  and  careers ;  that  we 
are  less  individual,  have  less  of  distinct  personality,  than 
the  older  worlds  of  which  we  read.  Of  course,  like  many 
another  commonplace,  this  may  be  an  illusion ;  and  there 
is  the  obvious  reflection  that  the  interesting  personalities 
survive  their  death  while  the  others  commonly  perish. 
Yet  it  does  seem,  as  one  reviews  English  politics,  at  least, 
in  this  and  the  last  generation  or  so,  that  almost  aU  of 
our  eminences,  the  men  who  have  risen  to  great  power, 
or  at  any  rate  to  high  place,  have  had  about  them — it  is 
no  disparagement  to  their  worth  or  public  services- 
something  mediocre  in  tone,  something  pedestrian  in 
attitude,  something  inevitable  in  procedure,  something 
drab,  in  fine,  and  dull,  which  must  make  their  record, 
however  satisfying  to  the  earnest  student  of  politics  as 
such,  appreciably  tedious  to  him  whose  interest  in  men 
and  affairs  is  mainly  human  and  artistic. 

From  such  a  reflection,  at  least,  the  subject  of  this 
essay  is  triumphantly  free.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
in  future  times  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill*s  significance 
as  a  statesman,  whatever  be  the  value  of  his  politics  or 
his  infiuence  in  public  events,  the  memory  of  his  personal 
career  must  live  while  any  one  has  an  eye  for  the  dramatic 
in  English  history.  The  story  of  his  rise  exhilarates  one 
like  watching — ^it  is  a  metaphor  he  would  have  liked — 
some  good  horse  (unthought  of  by  the  experts)  spring  to 
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the  fronfc  in  a  race  and  win  with  'the  rest  nowhere  * ;  the 
story  of  his  fall  is  as  poignant  as  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles. 
He  will  live  with  Bolingbroke  and  Charles  Fox  and 
Disraeli  as  one  whom  a  vivid  and  forceful  personality 
mnst  always  make  interesting.  For  this  reason  it  is  pro- 
posed in  these  pages  to  look  rather  at  his  personal  course 
than  at  the  abstract  import  of  his  views  and  arguments, 
which  would  bring  us  into  the  discussion  of  matters  still 
practical  and  important  and  undecided.  Not,  of  course, 
that  they  can  be  ignored;  far  from  it  His  personal 
coarse  was  intimately  and  inextricably  bound  up  with 
them ;  first  and  last,  he  was  a  politician.  But  it  will  be 
enough  if  his  attitude  is  stated  as  fairly  as  may  be  in 
regard  to  his  career,  without  arguing  round  about  it  to 
enforce  views  which  may  be  better  urged  on  some  other 
occasion.  The  perspective  is  different.  The  years  since 
he  died  have  not  rescued  us  from  the  stress  and  uncer- 
tainty of  the  politics,  but  they  have  left  the  figure  of 
Randolph  Churchill  clear-cut  for  our  regard.  It  is  the 
man  with  whom  we  are  concerned.  But  again,  it  must 
be  remembered,  the  man  is  known  almost  solely  as  a 
politician;  and  here  we  are  brought  to  the  nature  and 
limitations  of  the  written  material  before  us. 

No  discreet  biographer  could  give  us  as  yet  a  really 
intimate  and  detailed  accotmt  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
as  he  lived  and  moved  and  spoke  in  his  private  life. 
It  is  too  soon  since  his  death.  We  cannot  have  of  him 
many  such  lively  and  illuminating  pictures  as  we  have  of 
Charles  Fox — ^by  which  it  is  not  meant,  by  any  means, 
that  they  would  cause  the  moralist  to  sigh,  as  he  must 
sigh  over  poor  Charles,  but  merely  that  such  pictures  are 
rightly  held  private  by  those  who  loved  a  man  and  sur- 
vive him.  Least  of  all  biographers  can  a  son  so  indulge 
our  interest.  Affection  and  dignity  alike*  prevent  him. 
Lord  Randolph,  again,  was  remarkably  frank  and  in- 
cautious in  si>eech  and  letters;  and  dignified  memories 
and  persons  had  to  be  guarded.  He  loved  chaff  and  the 
ironical  method;  and  stupid  misinterpretations  had  to 
be.  avoided.  The  little  we  get  of  personalities  in  his 
letters  makes  us  frankly  long  for  more.  How  gay  and 
humorous,  for  example,  is  this  passage  from  a  letter  to 
Sir  Henry  James  from  Egypt,  about  the  time  of  the 
PameU  divprce  case. 
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'In  such  a  frame  of  mind'  (he  had  been  looking  at  Kamac 
and  Ammon  Ba),  'embracing  a  period  of  10,000  years,  your 
home  politics,  your  House  of  Commons  interests,  the  eloquence 
of  Smith,  the  courage  of  Balfour,  the  honesty  of  Hartington, 
the  financial  glories  of  Goschen,  and  the  adroitness  of  Joe,  all 
acted  upon,  stimulated  and  developed  by  the  lax  morals  of 
Pamell,  present  themselves  to  my  mental  optics  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  fleas  may  attract  the  notice  of  an  elephant." 

But  of  such  letters  we  have  few,  and  of  talk  parallel 
to  them  next  to  nothing.  Naturally  so,  and  inevitably. 
Beside  the  reasons  given,  Mr  Winston  Churchill's  absorb- 
ing interest  is  politics,  and  to  politics  he  ever  hurries. 
Bating  a  few  Oxford  and  hunting  stories,  an  anecdote 
or  two  of  school-days,  an  account  of  Lord  Randolph's 
marriage  and  a  charming  correspondence  which  passed 
concerning  it,  and  some  extracts  from  letters  in  India 
and  elsewhere,  the  book  is  all  politics. 

That  limitation  given,  however,  and  abundantly  ex- 
plained, it  is  to  be  said  at  once  and  heartily  that  Mr 
Churchill's  achievement  deserves  all  the  high  praises 
bestowed  on  it.  Seldom  have  political  themes  been  pre- 
sented in  a  way  so  engaging  to  one's  interest  and  fancy. 
The  presentment  may  be  lacking  sometimes  in  depth  of 
philosophy,  but  that  it  should  be  consistently  and  un- 
(^uestionably  readable  is  a  remarkable  fact.  Another,  and 
a  yet  greater  merit  is  the  dignity  and  manly  restraint 
with  which  Mr  Churchill  has  written  of  his  father. 
When  a  son  writes  of  his  father,  perfect  taste  is  always 
difficult ;  but  in  this  case  the  danger  was  extreme.  Lord 
Randolph  was  bitter  about  his  treatment  by  the  Tory 
party.  *  I  expect  I  have  made  great  mistakes,*  he  writes 
to  his  wife  in  1891 ;  ^  but  there  has  been  no  consideration, 
no  indulgence,  no  memory  or  gratitude — nothing  but 
spite,  malice,  and  abuse.'  It  is  vain  to  argue  about  this 
bitterness ;  it  is  certain  Lord  Randolph  felt  it,  and  it  were 
not  wonderful  if  his  son  felt  it  for  him  even  more  in- 
tensely. But  it  has  not  betrayed  him  into  a  single  phrase 
of  violence.  He  states  the  facts  as  they  appear  to  him,  and 
he  lets  his  opinion  be  seen,  but  he  raises  his  voice  against 
no  one,  dead  or  living.  The  self-contrbl  is  remariEaUe, 
and  the  more  warmly  to  be  praised  that  it  was  not,  per- 
haps, altogether  expected. 

Mr  Churchill's  outward  attitude  to  life  is  gr^aver  tlian 
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was  his  f  ather^s ;  and  there  are  passages  in  the  biography 
—passages  both  touching  and  amusing — where  he  seems 
to  be  protecting,  as  it  were,  his  father's  liveliness.  He 
does  not  care  to  dwell  much  on  Lord  Randolph's  humour^ 
or  to  quote  examples^  as  he  might  have  in  plenty  even 
from  the  political  speeches,  of  Lord  Randolph's  sense  of 
fan,  enjoyment  of  burlesque,  one  might  almost  say  a  sort 
of  delightful  buffoonery.  That  is  a  difference  of  tempera* 
ment;  he  never,  we  imagine,  omits  this  or  that  from 
partiality ;  thus,  having  mentioned  his  father's  charm  of 
courtesy,  the  fascination  of  his  manner  when  he  chose  to 
exercise  it,  he  adds  fairly  that  sometimes  Lord  Randolph 
chose  rather  to  *  toss  and  gore  fools  with  true  Johnsonian 
vigour  and  zest.'  One  other  omission  may  be  mentioned ; 
we  have  nowhere  in  the  book  a  clear  picture  of  the  out- 
ward man.  Mr  Churchill  might  have  told  his  readers  that 
his  father  was  a  man  of  real  distinction  in  aspect  and 
carriage,  the  more  remarkably  so  that  his  figure  was 
short — ^though  not,  of  course,  the  dwarf  of  the  caricatures 
—and  slight.  Such  omissions,  inevitable  or  accidental, 
are  to  be  noted  in  the  book ;  but  on  the  graver  essentials 
of  character,  it  is  full  and,  as  we  said,  impartial,  and  on 
the  issues  and  details  of  politics  it  is  full  and  lucid.  It  is 
weD-written  throughout,  in  places  finely  written,  with, 
on  occasion,  a  very  happy  use  of  literary  quotation.  The 
account  of  liord  Randolph's  tragic  end  is  intensely  moving 
in  its  simple  pathos — but  that  it  would  be  worse  than 
impertinent  to  praise.  Of  necessity  incomplete,  the  bio- 
graphy  is  on  its  own  lines  a  splendid  performance. 

Lord  Bosebery's  little  book  is  intentionally  more 
personaL  A  contemporary  has,  of  course,  a  freer  hand 
than  a  son.  But  he  too  is  prevented  by  tilie  nearness  of 
the  times  from  giving  us  anything  like  a  completely 
intimate  portrait.  The  tone  is  intimate,  almost  curiously 
60,  since  he  speaks  throughout  of  his  subject  as  *  Randolph ' 
tout  cowrt;  but  the  matter  is  in  the  main  confined  to 
generalities.  There  is  no  reason  to  complain  of  this ;  no 
one  had  any  reason  to  expect  anything  more ;  and  we  have 
to  recognise  that  Lord  Rosebery's  accoimt  is  the  most 
intimate  we  are  entitled  to  have.  He  keeps  mainly  to 
generalities,  but  they  are  not  cold  generalities.  He  seems 
anxious  to  put  on  record,  and  does  so  effectually,  that 
in  him  at  least  Lord  Randolph  had  an  admiring  and 
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affectionate  friend.  It  is  a  glimpse  only,  but  an  effective 
glimpse,  of  a  wayward,  faulty,  ardent,  lovable  seal. 
Perhaps  the  best  part  of  his  tribute  is  the  following  :— 

*  Nor  had  he — ^what  might  have  been  expected  in  so  ardent  a 
nature — ^any  jealousy  of  others ;  none,  at  least,  that  I  could 
discover.  This  is  a  merit  of  the  rarest  water — ^a  real  mark 
of  superiority.  The  ambitious  man  who  can  watch  withoat 
soreness  the  rise  or  success  of  a  contemporary  is  much  rarw 
than  a  black  swan.  But  Randolph's  was  a  generous  nature 
in  the  largest  and  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  generous  and 
profuse  both  with  money  and  praise.' 

His  estimate  of  Lord  Randolph  as  a  statesman  may  be 
discussed  later ;  it  is  cordial  and  sincere,  but  it  is,  in  our 
opinion,  vitiated  by  presumptions.  One  is  grateful  to 
him  for  being  more  indulgent  to  Lord  Randolph's  lighter 
side  in  politics  than  is  Mr  Churchill.  He  reminds  us  of 
that  inimitable  'score* — ^which  had  a  real  point  in  it 
withal — over  the  late  Mr  W.  H.  Smith,  about  *  the  mud- 
cabin  argument,*  in  the  treatment  of  Ireland  in  regard  to 
reform  in  1884. 

*  The  difference  between  the  cabin  of  the  Irish  peasant  and 
the  cottage  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  not  so  great  as  that 
which  exists  between  the  abode  of  the  right  honourable 
member  for  Westminster  and  the  humble  roof  which  shelters 
from  the  storm  the  individual  who  now  has  the  honour  to 
address  this  Conmiittee.* 

And  this  charming  piece  of  pantaloon  humour : 

*  Was  it  for  this  that  Mr  Gladstone  pranced  down  into  Mid- 
lothian, blocked  up  all  the  railway  stations  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  placed  the  lives  of  countless  thousands  of  pas- 
sengers  and  tourists  in  the  utmost  possible  peril?' 

Part  of  the  attraction  in  Lord  Randolph's  speeches  was 
that  the  audience  might  always  hope  for  some  such 
unconventional  twist. 

Mr  Harold*s  Gtorst's  book  on  the  Fourth  Party,  to  be 
frank  about  it,  is  in  great  measure  superfluous.  Its 
chief  facts  are  in  Mr  Churchill's  Memoir,  as  are  many 
of  the  letters  quoted.  Mr  Gorst's  object  seems  to  be  the 
very  natural  one  of  emphasising  the  importance  in  the 
Fourth  Party  of  Sir  John  Gorst  and  Sir  Henry  Wolff; 
and  that  perhaps  might  have  been  as  well  achieved  in  an 
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article.  Coining  to  it  fresh  from  Mr  Churchill,  we  seem 
to  be  merely  rei>erusing  a  good  deaL  Yet  the  story  is 
interesting  enough  to  bear  twice  telling ;  and  Mr  Gorst 
tells  it  well.  As  to  his  essential  matter,  it  would  be 
ungracious  indeed  to  carp,  even  if — as  is  not  the  case 
--one  felt  so  inclined.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to 
remark  that  however  invaluable  the  assistance  of  his 
colleagues  may  have  been  to  Lord  Randolph,  it  was  he 
who  was  the  indispensable  member  of  the  group.  He 
might  not  have  done  as  much  without  them,  though, 
seeking  for  allies  to  supply  what  he  wanted,  it  would 
have  gone  hard  if  he  had  not  found  others ;  but  without 
him  they  would  have  done  next  to  nothing.  The  success 
of  the  Fourth  Party  was  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  Lord 
Randolph's  leaping  i>opularity  outside  Parliament,  and 
next,  to  Ms  genius  as  a  debater  inside  it ;  the  experience 
and  learning  and  shrewdness  of  the  others  were  a  power- 
ful, but  a  secondary  assistance.  Mr  Gorst's  chapters  on 
what  he  calls  the '  surrender,'  and  the  charge,  not  obscurely 
made,  against  Lord  Randolph  that  he  sacrificed  principle, 
if  not  friends,  can  best  be  discussed  when  we  have  indulged 
in  a  little  historical  recapitulation. 

So  with  Mr  Paul's  estimate  of  him.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  volumes  of  Mr  Paul's  History  include  the  period  of 
our  subject,  and,  so  far  as  facts  go,  are  not  inconsistent 
with  our  other  authorities.  They  are  written  in  the 
bright  and  pungent  manner  for  which  Mr  Paul  is  famous ; 
and  he  is,  on  the  whole,  creditably  free  from  retrospective 
partisanship. 

We  have  added  to  our  Ust  the  volumes  of  Lord 
Randolph's  speeches  which  Mr  Louis  Jennings  prepared 
with  such  faithful  care  in  1889,  and  introduced  with  a 
vigorous  presentment  of  *Tory  Democracy.'  As  Lord 
Rosebery  says,  they  are  much  better  reading  than  most 
speeches.  There  is  a  naturalness  about  them,  an  absence 
of  hackneyed  phrasing,  an  impression  of  a  real  man 
speaking,  that  are  entirely  sympathetic.  Something 
lingers  in  them  of  the  cool,  imperturbable  air,  which  yet 
harmonised  with  an  insistent  vitality,  of  the  seemingly 
unconscious  audacity,  the  pleasant  voice  which  a  slight 
lisp  seemed  to  make  somehow  familiar  but  never  robbed 
of  its  clarity — something  of  all  that  which  made  up  an 
interesting  and  radiant  personality.     The  writer,  as  a 
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very  young  man,  waa  fascinated  as  he  heard,  and  is 
still  fascinated  as  he  reads. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  bom  in  1840.    One  is 
glad  to  have  a  glimpse  of  his  early  school-days  at  Cheam, 
because  certainly  it  is  at  a  'preparatory'  school,  when 
truly  <  the  heart's  in  its  spring/  and  before  the  hardening 
and  regulating  influences  of  the  public  school,  that  a 
boy's  character  and  affections  come  most  readily  to  the 
surface.     The  boundless  romances  and  ambitions  and 
mysteries  of  one's  thoughts  in  those  unreal  days !    It  is 
interesting  to  read  that  the  young  Randolph  Churchill 
impressed  a  contemporary  with  his  *  large  magnificence/ 
and  recited  the  article  on  Predestination  and  Election 
with  enthusiasm,  and  tooled  a  four-in-hand  of  companions 
round    the    playground.      At  Eton  Lord    Rosebery  re- 
members him  as  a  *  Scug,*  *  a  small  boy  in  an  extremely 
disreputable  hat.'    He  was  a  pickle  there,  it  seems,  and 
did  nothing  to  conciliate  the  strongest  sentiment  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  by  proficiency  in  cricket  and  foot- 
ball; from  the  earliest  possible  period  he  loved  horses 
and  the  hunting-field.    At  Oxford  he  took  on  something 
of  the  exquisite,  belonged  to  the  Bullingdon,  and  gained 
for  his  private  pleasure  a  minute  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Bible,  Gibbon,  and  *  Jorrocks.'    He  started 
reading  too  late  for  a  first  in  law  and  modem  history, 
but  only  narrowly  missed  it,  and  was  honoured  by  ihe 
friendship  and  respect  of  his  tutor,  the  late  Dr  Creighton. 
We  have  a  pleasing  account  of  his  sudden  and  ardent 
courtship  of  Miss  Jerome,  and  his  spirited  but  respectful 
correspondence  with  his  father  before  the  young  people 
were  allowed  to  marry.  This  was  followed  by  some  happji 
careless  years  of  social  popularity  in  London  and  else- 
where, interrupted  in  1876  by  *  the  deep  displeasure  of  a 
great  personage,'  which  Lord  Randolph  incurred  by  a 
reckless  partisanship  in  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
quarrels,  and  which    entailed   the  cold   shoulder  from 
fashionable  society.    The  circumstance  is  mentioned  here, 
merely  because  both  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr  Churchill 
seem  to  make  too  much  of  it.    Mr  Chux»hill  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  *  without  it  he  would  probably  never  have 
developed  popular  sympathies  or  the  courage  to  champion 
democratic  causes ' ;  and  surely,  in. saying  so,  he  makes  too 
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little  of  his  father's  sincerity  of  conviction  and  strength 
of  characten 

Li  1874  he  had  been  elected  for  Woodstock ;  and  in 
1876  he  went  with  his  father,  then  appointed  viceroy,  to 
Ireland  as  an  unofBeial  secretary.  That  time  in  Ireland 
was,  in  regard  to  genuine  and  useful  statesmanship,  some 
of  the  best  spent  in  his  life,  for  he  used  it  to  study  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  thoroughly ;  and  on  that,  subject  at  least, 
throughout  his  political  career,  he  spoko  with  knowledge 
and  consistency. 

So  we  come  to  1880  and  the  story  of  daring  and  un- 
wearied activity,  and  the  success  which  culminated  and 
erombled  some  six  years  later.    It  is  unnecessary  to  recall 
those  years  in  any  detail  here,  or  to  describe  the  struggles 
over  Mr  Bradlaugh,  Employers*  liability^  Coercion,  Egypt. 
The  fight  made  by  the  Fourth  Party — ^which,    in  the 
early    years,  included    Mr    Balfour — against   an   over- 
whelming majority  opposite,  and  the  mass  of  the  Con- 
servative party  inside  Parliament  as  well,  whatever  be 
thought  of  its  merits,  was  one  of   the  ^gamest'  ever 
fought  in  i>olitics.    Two  remarks  may  be  made  about  it 
BereL    Lord  Randolph  incurred  great  odium  among  many 
excellent  people  for  the  freedom  with  which  he  attacked  so 
old  and  eminent  a  man  as  Mr  Oladstone*     Well,  fighting 
the  partyfight,  he  hit  out  as  hard  as  he  could ;  but  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  Mr  Gladstone,  in  the  thick  of  it  all, 
admitted  his  personal  courtesy,  and  that  Lord  Randolph 
—though  less  warmly  than  in  later  days — had  a  quite 
sincere  admiration  for  the  other's  moral  and  mental 
distinction.    The  other  remark  is  that  the  sort  of  amuse- 
ment— almost  mockery — ^with  which  the  Fourth  Party 
is  generally  spoken  of  now  does  not  at  aU  reflect  the 
facts.    So  far  at  least  as  *  practical  politics '  and  politicians 
are  concerned,  its  achievement  was  indubitably  greats    In 
1880  Mr  Gladstone  was  triumphant,  and  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  exhausted  in  energy  and  hope.    The  C!onservati ve 
party  was  feebly  led  and  fitfully  inspired*    Without  Lord 
Bandolpb  its  stay  'in  the  desert'  might  have  been  in- 
definite.   It  was  he,  most  ably  seconded,  no  doubt,  but 
again,  first  and  foremost,  he  who  made  the  party  acc^t- 
able  once  more  to  the  country  and  its  return  to  office 
posaihle.      Of  course  Mr  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  enter- 
prise and  the  subsequent  break-up  of  his  party  gave  his 
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opponents  their  twenty  years  of  office.  But  without  the 
forces  against  him  in  the  country,  mainly  marshalled  and 
inspired  by  Lord  Randolph,  would  Mr  Gladstone  ever 
have  thrown  himself  into  the  Home  Rulers'  embrace? 
Surely  not.  Whether  or  not  the  Conservative  party  was 
as  ungrateful  to  him  as  he  thought,  it  is  certain  that  the 
debt  of  gratitude  it  owed  him  was  immense.  For  the 
rest,  one  reads  of  the  Fourth  Party's  tone  and  atmo- 
sphere, its  joyous  spirits,  its  daring  schemes  hatched 
over  little  dinners,  its  nicknames  and  persiflage,  with 
some  wonder  and  contentment  that  even  in  English 
politics  such  things  should  be. 

In  1883  came  the  capture  of  the  *  machine '  by  the 
Fourth  Party,  Lord  Randolph's  election  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations, 
to  be  followed  by  a  reconciliation  with  Lord  Salisbury, 
as  representing  the  official  chiefs,  which  Mr  Gh>rst  calls 
*the  surrender.'  Every  compromise  involves  some  sur- 
render ;  the  question  is  if  the  vital  is  surrendered  for  the 
non-vital.  In  this  case  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  a  close 
friend  of  Lord  Randolph,  was  to  be  elected  in  his  place ; 
and  a  general  undertaking  was  given  that  the  Fourth 
Party  would  work  in  future  with  the  official  chiefs.  The 
Primrose  League  was  to  be  officially  recognised ;  and  the 
whole  affair  was  to  be  celebrated  happily  by  a  dinner 
given  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  Council  of  the  National 
Union.  Now  it  is  quite  true,  as  Mr  Gorst  says,  that  'no 
promise  regarding  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  Tory 
democracy  seems  to  have  been  obtained  from  Lord 
Salisbury  at  this  memorable  interview' — ^which  took 
place,  by  the  way,  at  a  garden-party  at  Marlborough 
House.  But  could  Lord  Randolph,  or  any  one  else,  have 
hoped  for  a  moment  that  the  Conservative  party  could 
be  induced  to  adopt  the  principles  of  Tory  Democracy,  in 
any  definite  form,  as  its  official  policy?  And  woidd  it 
have  conduced  better  to  the  furtherance  of  those  principles 
that  the  Fourth  Party  should  be  for  ever  irreconcilable, 
than  that  they  shoiUd  be  supported,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  a  most  influential  position  inside  the  regular  party 
councils  ?  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  a  practical  and 
party  i>olitician,  and  had  to  do  his  best  with  his  material. 
The  answer  may  not  satisfy  an  idealist;  but  politics 
seldom  can  be  ideal.     Sir  John  Gorst,  we  are  told,  was 
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not  consulted,  and  disapproved ;  but,  since  this  statement 
has  come  as  a  surprise  to  no  less  a  person  than  Sir  Henry 
Wolff,  we  may  surely  take  it  that  nothing  more  than  a 
misunderstanding  was  involved.  Lord  Randolph  attacked 
Sir  John  Grorst  soon  afterwards  in  the  House,  but  sup- 
ported him  on  another  question,  and  as  he  sat  down  said, 
'  Make  it  up,  (Jorst.*  A  thousand  pities  if  it  was  not  made 
up;  but  we  need  not  assume  that  the  fault  was  his. 

Li  1885  the  game  was  won,  and  Mr  Gladstone  was  out — 
Lord  Randolph  jumping  on  to  his  seat  after  the  division 
and  waving  his  handkerchief.  And  now  we  come  to  the 
alleged  Tory  compact  with  the  Parnellites.  Much  has 
been  said  and  argued  about  it ;  but  the  facts,  so  far  as 
Lord  Randolph  was  concerned,  are  simple.  He  was 
qaite  frank  about  it.  *  I  told  Parnell,  when  he  sat  on 
that  sofa,  that,  if  the  Tories  took  office,  and  I  was  a 
member  of  their  Government,  I  would  not  consent  to 
renew  the  Crimes  Act.'  That  was  '  good  enough '  for 
Mr  Parnell,  and  that  was  all.  Lord  Randolph  sincerely 
hated  Crimes  Acts.  His  Irish  policy,  formed  years 
before  by  study  in  Ireland,  was  that,  while  Home  Rule 
was  impossible — and  on  this  point  Lord  Rosebery  bears 
out  his  consistency — ^much  should  be  done  to  meet  the 
just  desires  of  the  Irish.  He  was  for  conciliating  the 
Church  by  giving  it  the  educational  boons  it  demanded. 
In  fine,  he  was  for  going  behind  the  Home  Rule  move- 
ment and  breaking  its  force — the  policy,  substantially,  of 
Mr  George  Wyndham.  It  was  a  possible  policy  then, 
whatever  it  may  be  now.  Lord  Carnarvon's  famous  inter- 
view with  Mr  Parnell  in  the  empty  house,  where,  according 
to  the  latter,  an  Irish  Legislature  was  promised,  was  held 
(it  seems)  with  the  cognisance  of  Lord  Salisbury,  but  was 
not  held  with  that  of  Lord  Randolph,  who  wrote  to  his 
chief  (when  the  interview  became  known)  that  'Carnarvon 
has  played  the  devil.' 

From  the  India  Office  Lord  Randolph  went  to  the 
Treasury  when  Lord  Salisbury  formed  his  Grovemment 
in  1886,  and  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  at  thirty-seven.  A  few  months 
later,  and  all  had  gone.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  again 
all  the  facts  of  that  much-discussed  resignation.  But  a 
point  or  two  should  be  made  clear.  In  regard  to  tactics 
and  hie  own  interests  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  mistake. 
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He  chose  his  time  badly  and  his  ground  badly.    But  the 
ground  was  one  of  principle ;  and  the  badness  of  the  time 
proved  his  sincerity.    It  is  possible,  as  Lord  Bosebeiy 
surmisesi  that  the  beginnings  of  his  terrible  malady  were 
already  upon  his  nerves.    But  he  was  pledged  to  economy 
up  to  the  hilt ;  and  his  colleagues  would  not  give  way. 
His  budget,  printed  in  Mr  Churchill's  book  for  the  first 
time,  and  admittedly,  on  its  democratic  lines,  a  fine  achieve- 
ment, was    impossible    unless    they    did.     Besignation, 
unless  they  met  him  somehow,  was  inevitable  sooner  or 
later.    It  was  promptly  accepted ;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that 
his  colleagues  were  glad  he  should  go.    The  proof  is  this, 
that  the  econonues  for  which  he  pleaded  were  substan- 
tially made  iafterwards.    There  is  no  space  here  for  the 
details ;  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  pp.  297  aeq,  of  Mr 
Churchill's  second  volume.    In  other  matters  besides,  on 
which  he  differed  from  his  colleagues,  his  policy  was 
afterwards  carried  out  in  the  main.    No  question  but 
that  he  was  a  forceful  and  perhaps  a  difficult  colleague. 
His  relations  with  Lord  Salisbury  were  most  friendly  in 
the  India  Office  period.    (They  had,  by  the  way,  an  odd 
habit,  by  which  the  next  generation  may  profit,  of  writing 
long  letters  to  one  another,  even  when  they  were  to  meet 
on  the  same  day.)    Friends  outwardly  they  remained ;  it 
was  always  'my  dear  Bandolph.'    But  both  were  men 
with  an  instinct  for  power  and  impatient  of  controL    In 
political  importance  and— with  the  exception  of  Lord 
Halsbury — ^in  intellectual  power  they  dwarfed  their  col- 
leagues in  that  Cabinet,  and  it  is  not  human  to  enjoy 
being  dwarfed.    Also,  of  course,  his  colleagues  may  have 
feared  his  democratic  tendencies.    In  any  case  they  made 
no  effort  to  retain  him,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  thought  they  would. 

That  error  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  No  one  can 
suppose  that  a  man  of  Lord  Randolph's  political  genius 
would  have  stayed  on  the  shelf  if  his  life  and  health  had 
been  prolonged ;  but  it  is  idle  to  guess  at  what  his  future 
would  have  been.  From  the  point  we  have  reacheid  there 
is  little  but  decline  to  chronicle.  His  malady  may  not 
have  been  on  him  when,  by  a  lapse  of  political  insight, 
he  put  his  decision  to  stand  for  Birmingham  into  other 
hands,  and  lost  a  great  chance  and  the  friendship  of  his 
last  political  ally,  Mr  Jennings.    Again,  it  may  not  have 
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been  on  him  when  he  lost  all  self-control  in  the  debate  on 
the  Pamell  Commission  fiasco,  and  made  that  speech  with 
its  horrihle  metaphor  and  shout  of  '  Pigott !     Pigott ! ' 
In  the  former  casOi  the  mistake  was  due  to  over-scrupu- 
losity; in  the  latter  to  resentment  at  what  seemed  to 
him  a  shameful  blimder.   He  did  admirable  work  as  chair- 
man on  the  Army  and  Navy  Committee,  and  as  a  member 
of  Lord  Hartington's  Commission ;  and  for  his  services 
in  the  cause  of  efficiency,  at  least,  the  country  should 
be  grateful.    He  visited  Mashonaland  and  the  Trans- 
vaal, where  he  made  money  and  was  very  near  making 
a  great  fortune ;  and  he  raced  at  home,  in  partnership 
with  Lord  Dunraven,  both  with  judgment  and  good  luck. 
{*  Let  not  ambition  mock  these  homely  joys,*  quotes  Lord 
Bosebery,  delightfully,  of  this  activity.)    He  visited  Bis- 
marck and  sent  home  a  vivid  and  interesting  account  of 
the  interview  to  his  mother.  But,  as  the  end  drew  nearer, 
England  saw  the  dreadful  and  pathetic  spectacle  of  a  man 
fighting  desperately,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  an  uncon- 
querable foe.     When  death  came,  it  came  mercifully. 
Sorely  so  tre^c  a  fate  must  have  stilled  even  the  animus 
of  mediocrities. 

'Lord  Randolph  Churchill,'  says  Mr  Herbert  Paul, 
*had  no  very  deep  convictions.  He  was  a  demagogue, 
who  happened  to  have  been  bom  an  aristocratic  Tory.' 
*This  then  was  Tory  Democracy,'  according  to  Lord 
Bosebery ;  *  it  was  the  wolf  of  Badicalism  in  the  sheep- 
skin of  Toryism.'  Both  pronouncements  come  from  the 
same  assumption ;  all  social  reform  is  Radical ;  Toryism 
ifl  opposition  to  social  reform.  It  would  be  a  strange 
assumption,  if  one  did  not  know  the  power  of  human 
fancy  to  override  facts.  The  most  important  social 
r^orms  in  this  country — ^important  because  they  were 
the  first  definite  revolt  against  the  dominant,  devastating 
theory  of  laiaser  aUer^  and  because  they  abolished  the 
wosBt  of  England's  chief  disgrace — ^were  the  Factory  Acts, 
passed  by  Tories  in  the  teeth  of  Radical  opposition ;  and 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  such  reforms  have  be^a  usually 
carried  by  Tories.  So  far  is  the  fancy  from  the  facts. 
The  best  of  Toryism  has  been*  the  wise  and  coherent 
advancement  of  the  people  as  a  whole;  the  worst  of 
Radicalism,  as  of  Whiggism,  has  been  the  selfish  ad- 
vancement   of    an    acquisitive    class.     But   unfortun- 
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ately  for  Toryism — and  here  is  some  excuse  for  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Mr  Herbert  Paul — ^there  is  a  worst  of 
Toryism  and  a  best  of  Radicalism.  There  are  politicians 
numbered  in  the  Tory  party  who  are  Conservatives- 
Lord  Randolph,  like  Disraeli  before  him,  hated  the  word 
— in  the  pettiest  and  stupidest  sense,  who,  being  un- 
imaginatively content  with  our  present  social  conditions, 
resist  any  change  in  them  as  long  as  they  think  resistance 
safe.  To  such  as  these  Lord  Randolph  was  anathema. 
But  if  such  as  these  are  to  dominate  the  Tory  party,  then 
its  future  is  nil.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  Radicals 
who  are  comparatively  free  from  the  narrow  individu- 
alism of  their  forerunners.  This,  however,  is  no  real 
justification  for  saying  that  Lord  Randolph,  desiring 
social  reforms,  had  no  business  to  call  himself  a  Tory,  and 
ought  to  have  called  himself  a  Radical.  No  doubt  there 
were  mistakes  in  his  propaganda.  Now  and  again  he 
seemed  hastily  to  adopt  an  idea  which  was  rather  Radical 
than  a  true  development  of  Toryism.  Latterly,  too,  when 
he  was  excluded  from  the  party,  and  drew  nearer,  as  his 
son  tells  us,  to  the  collectivist  principle,  he  may  have 
wished  to  push  the  Tory  party  farther  than  is  possible. 
But  his  Dartford  speech,  the  high-water-mark  of  his 
public  'Radicalism,*  contained  *not  a  word  that  is  not 
sound,  good  Toryism — aye,  and  old  Toryism  too.'  So  said 
Lord  Halsbury,  an  authority  whom  Conservative  critics 
may  be  supposed  to  respect. 

So  much  for  the  political  theorist.  As  an  adminis- 
trator. Lord  Randolph's  short  spells  of  office  were  enough 
to  stamp  him  as  a  brilliant  and  unwearied  worker. 
India  Office  and  Treasury  alike  bear  that  testimony,  and 
by  no  means  on  the  ground — ^as  no  one  with  a  knowledge 
of  character  could  have  imagined — ^that  he  was  merely 
a  docile  pupil.  As  a  party  organiser  and  House  of 
Commons  debater  he  did  the  work  of  our  politics,  on  its 
less  edifying  side,  with  a  wonderful  facility.  As  a  plat- 
form speaker,  only  Mr  Gladstone  was  his  superior  in 
command  of  a  g^reat  audience ;  and,  with  all  the  prestige 
and,  as  it  were,  religious  halo  of  that  statesman  against 
him.  Lord  Randolph  ran  him  close. 

Lord  Rosebery's  account  of  him  as  a  friend  and  com- 
panion— *  human,  eminently  human ;  full  of  faults,  as  ho 
himself  well  knew,  but  not  base  or  unpardonable  f aulta ; 
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pugnacious,  outrageous,  fitful,  petulant,  but  eminently 
lovable  and  winning ' — ^that  account,  in  its  plain  sincerity, 
is  one  that  the  best  of  us  might  be  content  should  be 
given  of  himself.  The  faults  were  those  of  a  nervous 
temperament,  of  a  man  who  lived  on  his  nerves,  as  they 
say;  the  virtues,  of  an  ardent  kindness  and  affection. 
It  should  be  added  that,  if  he  fought  with  his  equals, 
he  was  idolised  by  those  who  served  him. 

When  Lord  Iddesleigh  died  suddenly  in  Downing 
Street,  Lord  Salisbury  wrote:  *As  I  looked  upon  the  dead 
body  stretched  before  me  I  felt  that  politics  was  a  cursed 
profession.*  Something  of  that  feeling  one  may  well  have 
as  one  closes  Mr  Churchill's  life  of  his  father.  Jealousies 
and  unkindness  and  bitterness  of  spirit  are  in  most 
human  labours;  but  our  party  system,  vvith  its  insin- 
cerities and  intellectual  meannesses,  seems  to  hold  some 
poison  of  its  own  which  narrows  the  vision  and  blunts 
the  edge  of  principle.  It  is  not  true  that  Lord  Randolph 
Ghurdiill  sacrificed  principle  to  personal  ends,  as  it  has 
been  too  hastily  and  sometimes  maliciously  repeated ;  it 
is  impossible  to  read  the  facts  of  his  career  impartially 
and  not  to  see  that  the  reverse  is  true.  But  he  was  a  party 
politician ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  shared  in  the 
crudities  and  false  perspectives  of  party.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  the  world  could  have  no  better  use  for  that 
bright  and  strong  intelligence,  that  zealous  nature.  His 
great  gifts  would  have  made  him  opportunity  anywhere ; 
they  had  no  need  of  his  class  advantages,  which  have 
passed  off  so  many  moderately  endowed  politicians  as 
wonders.  After  all,  intelligence  and  nature  proved  in- 
effectual in  the  long  run;  and  disappointment,  though 
it  only  helped  to  Ull  him,  may  be  said  without  great 
violence  of  phrase  to  have  broken  his  heart.  Many  will 
see  in  his  career  the  old  story  of  genius  crushing  medi- 
ocrity, as  he  crushed  poor  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and 
being  crushed  inevitably  by  mediocrity  in  turn.  In  any 
case  his  was  a  moving  fortune,  a  brilliant  and  tragic 
figure,  which  will  live  in  history. 

G.  S.  Stbeet. 
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These  two  large  volumes  cover  nearly  a  century  of 
German  history — a  century  upon  which  the  Germans 
may  well  look  back  with  pride.  Yet  for  those,  if  there 
be  any  still  left,  who  do  not  measure  the  greatness  of 
their  country  solely  by  its  material  prosperity  and  the 
might  of  its  mailed  fist,  a  i>erusal  of  these  volumes  should 
provide  ample  food  for  sober  r^ecticm.  It  is  indeed  a 
common  boast  in  Germany  to-day  that  the  Fatheriand 
has  reached  its  present  position  as  a  great  worid-power 
by  discarding  the  antiquated  foolishness  of  idealism  and 
putting  on  the  calculated  selfishness  of  materialistic 
utilitarianism.  In  the  jargon  of  the  day,  a  robust  Realr 
pclitik  has  ousted  the  milk-and-water  Idealpolitik  of  a  by- 
gone age.  Prince  Hohenlohe's  Memoirs  tell  the  whole  story 
of  this  evolutionary  process — ^tell  it  unconsciously,  but 
none  the  less  forcibly ;  and  it  is  notian  edifying  story,  for 
it  shows  at  what  cost  to  the  moral  self,  both  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  individual,  this  process  has  been  accomplished. 
Prince  Chlodwig  zu  Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirat  was 
bom  and  bred  in  the  living  traditions .  of  the  great 
national  uplifting  which  followed  the  dark  days  of  Jena, 
when  the  whole  German  people  responded  with  magnifi- 
cent enthusiasm  to  the  stem  idealism  of  men  like.Stoin 
and  Hardenberg.  The  men  who  led  and  the  men  who 
followed  in  those  heroic  days,  the  men  of  action  and  the 
men  of  thought,  were  idealists  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  for  the  ideals  which  they  set  up  for  themselves 
and  for  their  fellow-countrymen  were  ideals  of  strenuous 
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endeavour,  of  discipline,  of  self-sacrifice,  informed  with 
a  passionate  patriotism.  Those  were  the  days  of  true 
Idealpolitik ;  and  it  was  in  those  days  that  the  founda- 
tions of  all  that  is  great  in  modern  Germany  were  laid. 
The  Bismarckian  period  represents  the  transition  to  the 
latter-day  Realpolitik ;  and  all  that  was  best  in  Bismarck 
he  inherited  from  the  old  idealism.  But  in  that  colossus 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  gold  was  heavily  alloyed 
with  baser  metals.  His  head  soared  into  the  pure  ether 
of  idealism ;  his  feet  ploughed  through  the  mire  of  rank 
materialism.  Throughout  the  earlier  part  of  his  career 
the  greatness  of  the  task  which  absorbed  all  his  faculties — 
the  creation  of  a  powerful  German  State — sustained  him 
on  the  highest  plane  to  which  his  genius  was  capable  of 
rismg.  Even  then  his  methods  were  often  brutal ;  he  put 
his  faith  in  physical  rather  than  in  moral  forces ;  men 
were  to  him,  for  the  most  part,  merely  instruments  to  be 
bent  to  his  imperious  will  rather  than  f  eUow-workers  in 
a  common  cause.  But  there  was  nothing  ignoble  about 
Bismarck.  He  had  no  consciousness  of  self  outside  his  life's 
work ;  or,  if  he  had,  it  was  only  as  of  something  to  be 
sacrificed,  if  necessary,  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  life's 
work.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  career  this  relationship 
was  inverted.  Self  became  supreme  and  dominated  his 
work  until  it  sank  to  the  level  of  Busch's  diary. 

Bismarck  had  carried  the  nation  up  with  him  into  the 
heights.  He  carried  it  down  with  him  into  the  depths. 
Bat  to  the  last  his  commanding  genius  spread  its  lumi- 
nous mantle  over  the  depths;  and  they  were  revealed 
only  when  it  was  withdrawn.  Then  aU  the  confiicting 
passions  which  Bismarck  had  held  in  restraint  burst 
their  fetters,  with  the  results  which  the  last  fifteen  years 
have  witnessed — the  Byzantinism  of  a  servile  Court,  the 
feverish  restlessness  of  a  spectacular  diplomacy  playing 
to  a  disappointed  gallery,  the  rapacity  of  a  pauperised 
aristocracy  driven  to  the  wiall  by  the  growth  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  weialth,  the  wanton  brut&lity  of  a 
military '  caste  dbttdenmed  to  the  dreary  inactitity  of 
parade-grouYid  routine,  th6  m^B^ice  and  petty  jealousies  of 
a  privileged  officialdom,  the  atrophy  of  sham  piairlia- 
mentary  institutions,  the  querulous  discontent  of  an 
intelligent  and  strenuous  middle-class,  which  has  to  bear 
the  heavy  burden  of  empire,  paying  the  piper  but  never 
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calling  the  tune,  and,  beneath  it  all,  the  sullen  rancour  of 
a  stout-sinewed  but  impotent  democracy. 

Through  these  three  periods  of  the  modem  history  of 
Germany  Prince  Hohenlohe  leads  us  by  the  hand  from 
year  to  year  in  the  open  pages  of  his  Memoirs.  He  was 
himself  the  product — and  no  unworthy  one — of  the  first 
period  of  lofty  idealism.  He  did  the  best  work  of  his  life, 
as  one  of  the  chief  makers  of  Oerman  unity,  in  the  earlier 
and  better  part  of  the  Bismarckian  period  of  transition. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  fame  had  his 
Memoirs  closed  with  the  first  volume,  at  the  end  of  hu 
administration  as  Bavarian  Prime  Minister  in  1870,  or  at 
any  rate  with  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  volume, 
when  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  first  Beichstag  of  the 
new  German  Empire.  Afterwards,  as  ambassador  in 
Paris,  as  Grovemor-general  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  enfeebled 
by  advancing  years,  he  succumbs  gradually  and  almost 
unconsciously  to  the  contagion  of  the  baser  atmosphere 
in  which  the  later  Bismarckian  period  is  enveloped,  until 
we  get  the  last  few  glimpses  of  him  as  William  n*s 
Chancellor  in  the  hey-day  of  Bealpolitik^  groping  his  way 
painfully  and  with  many  searchings  of  heart  through  the 
maze  of  intrigue  from  which,  however  much  his  soul  may 
from  time  to  time  revolt,  he  no  longer  has  the  moral  or 
the  physical  strength  to  break  loose. 

Prince  Hohenlohe's  family  surroundings  and  early 
training,  the  great  position  he  had  inherited  as  the  scion 
of  an  ancient  and  princely  house,  with  branches  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  Oermany,  and  indeed  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Continent,  the  adventurous  part  he 
played  during  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848-49,  throw 
an  interesting  light  upon  the  condition  of  Germany 
during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  But  above  all 
they  show  the  man  in  the  making,  to  whom,  with  her 
rare  insight  into  character.  Queen  Victoria  turned  in  the 
early  years  of  her  widowhood  to  supply  in  some  measure 
those  sources  of  authoritative  and  confidential  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  trend  of  the  best  German  public 
opinion,  from  which  she  had  found  herself  cut  off  by  the 
death  of  her  lamented  consort.  She  turned  to  him,  no 
doubt,  because  he  was  a  kinsman  of  her  own,  the  nephew 
of  her  half-sister.  Princess  Feodora  of  Hohenlohe-Lan- 
genburg,  and  still  more  because  he  had  been  a  valued 
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friend  of  the  Prince  Consort,  since  they  had  been  fellow- 
students  at  Bonn.  But  what  drew  her  most  of  all  to  Prmce 
Hohenlohe  was  that  there  was  no  keener  patriot  in 
Germanyy  and  no  more  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  great 
destinies  of  his  nation ;  whilst  the  broad  catholicity  of  his 
German  patriotism  had  placed  him  in  an  unusual  degree 
outside  and  above  the  conflicting  ambitions  of  the 
different  German  courts,  just  as  the  religious  tolerance 
and  liberal  sympathies  of  a  cultivated  and  generous  mind 
had  preserved  him  from  the  narrowing  influences  of  secta- 
rian and  social  bigotry.  The  lamentable  fiasco  of  the 
first  National  Parliament  at  Frankfurt  had  permanently 
sobered  his  youthful  enthusiasm;  and  he  had  in  turn 
overcome  the  profound  depression  which  very  nearly 
drove  him  in  the  early  fifties  to  settle  down  in  Russia 
and  devote  himself  to  the  administration  of  his  wife's 
Lithuanian  estates.  The  aiCcomplishment  of  Italian 
national  unity  had  once  more  quickened  throughout 
Germany  the  hopes  and  aspirations  which  the  reaction 
after  1848-49  had  only  temporarily  stifled;  and  Prince 
Hohenlohe  had  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  again,  and 
with  greater  steadfastness,  because,  perhaps,  with  fewer 
illusions.  He  had  grasped  the  wisdom  of  a  precept  which 
he  was  fond  of  quoting  from  Spinoza :  *  One  should  never 
lament  over  human  affairs  nor  jeer  at  them,  but  just 
try  to  understand  them.'  His  sister-in-law,  Princess 
Constantine  Hohenlohe,  wrote  of  him  with  insight : 

'Chlodwig  always  struck  me  as  a  transition  character,  with 
roots  struck  deep  in  the  feudal  conceptions  of  sovereign  rights 
peculiar  to  the  princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  but 
possessed  of  a  lively  intuitive  comprehension  of  all  the  liberal 
forces  which  have  bi*oken  forth  in  our  most  modern  days. 
To  his  temperate  philosophy  of  life  it  was  given  to  smooth 
away  rough  edges,  to  reconcile  antagonisms.  Whether  he 
was  not  often  himself  painfully  torn  by  conflicts  within  his 
own  breast,  was  veiled  by  his  impenetrable  reserve.  To  me  his 
unfailing  equanimity  seemed  merely  the  result  of  self -conquest 
after  long  wrestlings  of  the  spirit'  (i,  140,  141). 

The  two  letters  from  the  Prince  to  Queen  Victoria 
which  are  published  in  these  volumes  were  written 
respectively  in  1864  and  in  1865,  and  they  contain  an 
admirable  exposition  of  the  condition  of  Germany  and 
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of  the  general  trend  of  public  feeling  in  those  critical 
years.  The  first  letter  deals  largely  with  the  question  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  in  which  'all  other  considerations 
are  swallowed  up/  and  explains  with  broad  statesmanlike 
insight  the  significance  which  attached  to  it  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Gtermans  and  their  passionate  resentment  of  the 
threatened  interference  of  foreign  powers — a  resentment 
which  still  underlieis  the  hostility  of  many  educated 
Germans  towards  England,  and  especially  of  the  profes- 
sorial classes  brought  up  on  Treitsohke. 

<  Examining  attentively  the  movements  which  have  agitated 
Germany  during  the  last  fifty  years,  we  find  that  their  tme 
origin  lies  in  the  discontent  of  the  population  of  the  middle 
and  petty  States,  a  population  of  nearly  nineteen  million  souls, 
at  seeing  themselves  excluded  from  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe — in  the  position  of  grown  men  who  are  not  per- 
mitted to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  bnsmess.  In  time  this 
becomes  insupportable.  Tou  may  say  that  the  material  con- 
dition of  these  States  is  very  satisfactory,  and  that  it  would 
be  folly  to  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  which  would  certainly 
entail  greater  material  sacrifices  than  do  present  conditions. 
But  this  ambition,  or  rather,  this  craving  for  due  honour  and 
repute,  is  a  sign  of  the  vitality  of  the  German  people,  who  pat 
honour  and  repute  above  mere  material  comfort.  It  was  to 
throw  off  this  oppression  that  they  fought  in  1848  for  German 
imity.  This  movement  began  in  south-western  Germany.  It 
proved  abortive,  because  neither  Austria  nor  Prussia  would 
bow  to  an  ideal  overlordship.  One  jmrty  then  attempted  to 
bring  about  the  Prussian  hegemony ;  but  that,  too,  was  frus- 
trated by  the  refusal  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

*  The  aspiration  remained,  however,  because  it  was  firmly 
rooted  in  facts.  Then  came  the  Schleswig-Holstein  affair, 
which,  had  they  been  able  to  combine,  would  have  afforded 
the  middle  and  petty  States  an  opportunity  of  wimiing  for 
themselves  a  recogidsed  political  position  in  Europe.  The 
people  thought  that  the  hour  was  come,  and  importuned  their 
Governments.  The  Governments,  disunited  and  incapable,  let 
the  happy  moment  go  by;  the  German  paramount  Powers 
took  the  matter  in  hand ;  and  so  vanished  the  political  hopes 
which  the  people  of  South  Germany  had  built  upon  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  affair.  Not  so,  however,  their  interest  in 
the  matter.  Public  opinion  turned  once  more  to  Prussia,  for 
men  cherished  the  hope  that,  after  her  military  successes,  she 
would  not  let  the  rights  of  the  Duchies  be  trampled  under 
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foot,  ffinee  1848  the  German  people  have  made  progress  in  their 
political  education ;  in  particular,  they  have  learned  to  wait. 
They  have  learned  that  in  political  matters  it  is  inexpedient 
to  run  your  head  against  a  wall.  It  is,  however,  inevitable 
in  the  prevailing  state  of  public  sentiment  that  a  solution  to 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  offensive  to  the  people's  sense 
of  justice  would  have  the  ^i^ravest  consequences  ior  Germany, 
and  more  especially  fbr  the.  very  existence  of  the  9ecoYidary 
States.  Not  that  an  inmiediate  revolutionary  movement 
would  break  out — ^the  mass  of  the  people  is  too  peaceable, 
too  phlegmatic  for  that— but  contempt  would  arise  for  the 
Governments,  who  would  be  severely  blamed  because  they 
did  not  seize  the  right  moment,  and  a  deep,  growing  irrita- 
tion which  must  in  the  end  undermine  the  existence  of  the 
dynasties  of  those  States '  (i,  184). 

In  the  second  letter  Prince  Hohenlohe  turns  from  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question,  which  'has  now  been  rele- 
gated to  the  baxskground  '—-Prussia  had  in  the  meantime 
cut  the  Oordian  knot  with  the  sword,  and  by  the  same 
token  tested  the  keenness  of  the  latter — ^to  those  pro- 
blems of  constructive  statesmanship,  whose  solution  could 
alone  avert '  such  a  disastrous  commotion  as  will  shake 
even  Vienna  and  Berlin.'  He  himself  sees  salvation  in 
the  *  Triad,'  i.e. '  a  closer  union  between  the  middle  States 
and  their  organisation  into  a  Federal  State  under  the 
overlordship  of  Bavaria,  which,  together  with  Austria 
and  Prussia,  would  form  the  great  German  Confederation.' 
But  he  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  'many  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  the  realisation  of  this  idea  * — the 
disinclination  of  the  minor  sovereigns  to  surrender  any 
part  of  their  sovereign  rights,  the  opposition  of  the  demo- 
cratic party — which,  in  southern  and  nfiiddle  Gtermany, 
belongs  mainly  to  the  National  Union,  and,  regarding 
*Herr  von  Bismarck's  Government  as  a  passing  evil,' 
looks  to  the  organisation  of  a  Federal  State  under  the 
overlordship  of  Prussia — and  last  but  not  least,  the  objec- 
tions of  both  Austria  and  Prussia. 

'  In  Austria  they  want  to  keep  the  Ck)nf  ederation  as  it  is, 
and  are  opposed  to  the  formation  of  a  third  group  of  States, 
because  }n  it  I^testant  and  Catholic  States  would  be  asso- 
ciatedi  on  idea  most  distasteful  to  the  Ultramontane  party. 
It  is  possible  that  Vienna  looks  forward  to  the  complete  break 
up  of  the  Confederation  in  order  to  round  ofT  the  Austrian 
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dominions  on  the  German  frontier  with  some  of  the  remnant8# 
.  .  .  Prussia  sees  in  the  Triad  not  only  a  menace  to  the 
prospect  of  a  Prussian  hegemony,  but  also  a  hindrance  to  her 
territorial  expansion  in  the  North  of  Germany.  So  from  this 
side  too  Bavaria  will  meet  with  determined  opposition'  (i,  186). 

Prince  Hohenlohe  sees  no  other  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem, but  he  admits  that  nothing  will  be  done  so  long  as 
due  attention  is  not  paid,  both  in  Austria  and  in  Prussia, 
to  '  certain  regrettable  things.* 

'Chief  among  these  is  the  indiyidual  character  of  the 
various  German  races  and  the  tenacity  with  which  each  dings 
to  its  peculiar  characteristics.  Social  and  political  uniformity 
is  not  so  difficult  in  France  or  Italy,  where  the  national  cliar- 
acter  shows  greater  uniformity  and  fewer  idiosyncrasies  in 
its  component  parts.  But  in  Germany  the  races  are  as  dis- 
tinct  to-day  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne ;  the 
WUrtemberger  is  as  much  an  Alemann  or  a  Suabian,  the 
Bavarian  as  unmistakably  a  Bojar  as  ever ;  you  recognise  the 
vivacious  Frank  in  Central  Germany,  the  reserved  and  hard- 
working Saxon  in  the  population  of  Westphalia  and  Hanover. 
Thus,  what  is  generally  known  as  particularism  has  its  root 
deep  in  the  national  character  and  is  not  to  be  torn  up  and 
thrown  aside  by  theories. 

*  Where,  as  in  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  influence  of  the  Slav 
element  has  asserted  itself,  and  even,  in  a  way,  predominates, 
legislative  union  and  uniformity  have  been  easily  attained. 
In  the  South  and  West  of  Germany,  the  parts  untouched  by 
the  Slav  element,  the  separation  has  continued  as  the  un- 
avoidable result  of  race  characteristics.  It  will  be  hard  enough 
to  induce  these  Principalities  to  enter  into  anything  approach- 
ing a  practical  federation,  but  certainly  easier  than  trying  to 
fuse  them  into  one  State  like  Prussia  or  Austria.  In  political 
matters  it  is  best  to  set  one's  mind  only  on  what  is  possible, 
painful  as  it  may  be  to  renounce  cherished  theories '  (i,  187-8). 

The  *  disastrous  commotion  which  was  to  shake  Vienna 
and  Berlin  *  ensued  earlier  than  he  had  expected,  and  even 
when  the  storm  broke  he  did  not  anticipate  the  complete- 
ness or  the  rapidity  of  Prussia's  victories.  But  he  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  recognise  the  full  consequences 
of  the  war  of  1866.  The  Germanic  Confederation  had 
been  forcibly  dissolved  and  Austria  eliminated  from  the 
German  problem,  which  had  now  to  be  readjusted  to  the 
new  conditions  arising  out  of  Prussia's  military  ascendency 
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and  the  creation  of  a  North-German  Confederation  under 
her  h^emony.  Prussia  had  indeed  shown  herself  to 
be  a  formidable  power,  but  for  that  very  reason  also, 
potentially,  a  capable  instrument  for  the  achievement 
of  German  unity  and  a  safe  shield  for  the  .common 
Fatherland  against  foreign  aggression.  On  the  last  day 
of  August  1866,  even  before  peace  had  been  formally  con- 
cluded between  Bavaria  and  Prussia,  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
from  his  seat  in  the  Bavarian  House,  boldly  declared  in 
favour  of  an  alliance  with  Prussia.  Only  three  of  his 
peers  supported  him ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
tide  had  swung  round  in  his  favour,  and  King  Ludwig  II 
entrusted  him  with  the  formation  of  a  Liberal  Ministry 
on  the  basis  of  a  programme  of  which  the  object  was 
specifically  *  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  an  alliance.' 

In  the  four  years   that  followed  the    war  of  1866 
and  preceded  that  of  1870,  the  fate  of  Germany  from 
within  was  to  be  decided,  whether  for  national  consolida- 
tion or  for  reversion  to  the  discordant  conditions  of  the 
past.    During  that  period  no  man  perhaps  in  the  whole 
country,  not  even  Bismarck  himself,  played  a  more  useful 
and  important  part  than  did  Hohenlohe  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  German  unity.    It  was  one  of  those  periods  of 
transition  that  call  for  just  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
temper  which,  as  his  sister-in-law  noted,  he  possessed  in  so 
rare  a  measure.    He  handled  with  equal  tact  men  of  the 
most  opposite  types — ^his  own  sovereign,  the  visionary 
and  eccentric  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria,  and  the  masterful 
Prime  Minister  of  Prussia,  Chancellor  of  the  North-German 
Confederation.     He  kept  in  close  and  constant  touch 
with  all  the  various  and  often  heterogeneous  elements 
which   his  ingenuity  could  utilise  for  propagating  the 
national    idea — ^princes   and   professors,    statesmen   and 
pressmen,  Conservatives  and  Democrats,  southerners  and 
northerners.    Richard  Wagner  befriended  him  in  critical 
moments  with  the  King ;  and  in  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden 
he  found  a  staunch  and  ever-ready  ally.    In  Bavaria  itself 
Ultramontanism  and  Particularism,  equally  jealous  of 
the  ascendency  of  Protestant  Prussia,  were  scotched  but 
by  no  means  killed,  and  were  yet  to  have,  before  1870,  their 
brief  hour  of  triumph — over  an  Education  Bill.    Austria 
and  France  were  irritable  and  suspicious.    Bismarck  him- 
self ble^w  hot  and  cold  by  turns.    At  one  moment,  when 
VoL  206.-^0.  410.  s 
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the  Luxemburg  question    threatened  to  precipitate  a 
conflict  with  France,  he  entrusted  Hohenlohe  with  the 
delicate  mission  of  sounding  Austria  as  to  her  intentions 
in  the  event  of  war — a  mission  he  discharged  with  dis- 
cretion   and    success;    at   another  moment,   when  the 
military  negotiations    with    the    South*6erman    States 
failed  to  run  smoothly,  the  Chancellor  lost  his  temper, 
and  used  the  ZoUverein  to  put  on  the  screw.    But  Hohen- 
lohe's  resourcefulness  was  never  at  fault;  and,  whether 
he  yielded  on  a  minor  point  or  had  to  steer  a  long  way 
round  to  avoid  the  rocks  and  shoals  which  beset  his 
course,  he  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  his  aim — ^the 
political  unification  of  Germany  under  the  acknowledged 
hegemony  of  Prussia,  but  without  surrendering  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  South-German  States,  and,  as  far  as 
I>ossible,  with  the  goodwill  of  Austria. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  various  schemes 
which  Prince  Hohenlohe  successively  drafted  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  basis  for  immediate  agreement,  since 
none  of  them  was  ever  destined  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion. The  Hohenlohe  Memoirs  for  this  period  are  an 
invaluable  quarry  for  the  student  of  contemporaxy  his- 
tory, and  they  contain  a  large  collection  of  official  and 
confidential  documents,  hitherto  for  the  most  part  unpub- 
lished, to  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  within  the 
compass  of  this  article.  But  this  much,  at  any  rate,  may 
be  noted,  that  in  Hohenlohe's  schemes  there  can  be 
traced  not  only  a  broad  outline  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Cterman  Empire,  as  it  sprang  into  being  after  the  war 
of  1870,  but  the  germ  also  of  the  Austro-Oerman  alliance 
which,  many  years  later,  in  1870,  was  to  be  acclaimed 
as  the  crowning  archievement  of  Bismarck's  constructiTe 
statesmanship. 

Prince  Hohenlohe  himself  had  to  be  content  with 
having  paved  the  way  towards  that  close  cooperation  of 
all  the  national  forces  which,  cemented  with  the  blood 
of  so  many  gallant  Germans  on  the  battlefields  of 
France,  finally  brought  about  the  unity  of  Germany  and 
the  proclamation  of  a  new  German  Empire  in  the  famous 
Gcderie  des  Glaces  at  Versailles.  In  those  great  events 
he  took  no  direct  part,  for  his  administration  had  been 
overthrown  early  in  1870  by  the  Bavarian  UltramontAiies, 
whose  hostility  had  been    intensified    by   the  attitude 
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whidi  he  had  taken  up  towards  the  impending  (Ecu- 
menical Council  at  the  Vatican.  A  Roman  Catholic  by 
birth  and  by  conviction,  he  had  inherited  from  his  father, 
who  had  been  brought  up  at  Vienna  in  the  days  of 
Joseph  n,  and  from  his  mother,  who  was  a  Protestant,  a 
Uberal  and  tolerant  spirit  which  had  long  ago  revolted 
against  the  religious  and  political  bigotry  associated  in 
his  mind  with  the  ascendency  of  the  Jesuits.  Under  the 
date  of  Munich,  May  9,  1846,  the  following  remarkable 
entry  occurs  in  his  diary : — 

'The  abyss  towards  which  I  was  being  carried  by  the 
policy  of  the  Jesuits  has  suddenly  been  revealed  to  me.  Their 
intolerance,  their  hatred  of  Protestantism,  which  is  one  of 
their  leading  features,  their  idea  that  the  Reformation  with 
all  its  consequences  was  a  mistake,  that  the  great  philo- 
sophical, literary  and  other  splendid  moments  of  our  history 
were  only  aberrations  of  the  human  intellect,  is  an  absurdity. 
It  IS  treachery,  utterly  opposed  to  my  inmost  nature,  and  is  a 
sign  of  internal  corruption  and  decay,  which  makes  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  me  to  give  the  smallest  help  to  that 
party,  so  long  as  I  place  any  value  upon  the  whole  of  my  past 
life  and  my  dearest  convictions.  I  pray  Gfod  for  strength  to 
deliver  me  from  the  temptations  of  this  devilish  society,  which 
works  only  for  the  subjugation  of  human  freedom,  especially 
of  intellectual  freedom ;  I  pray  that  I  may  never  be  led  astray 
from  the  path  of  truth,  either  by  promises  or  threats  *  (i,  80). 

The  deep  antagonism  between  German  Ultramon- 
tanism  and  the  German  national  movement,  and  the  fierce 
opposition  of  the  clerical  party  in  Bavaria  to  his  own 
administration,  had  not  lessened  his  early  distrust  of 
the  Jesuits.  In  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  papal 
infallibility,  which  was  to  be  the  chief  business  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  he  saw  a  fresh  instance  of  the  dangers 
with  which  Jesuit  ascendency  threatened  both  the  Church 
and  the  State.  His  brother.  Prince  Victor,  who  was  a 
cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  shared  his  fears;  and 
one  of  his  own  most  intimate  friends  was  DoUinger,  the 
learned  divine,  who  was  the  leader  of  liberal  Catholicism 
in  Germany.  As  Bavarian  Prime  Minister  he  took  the 
initiative,  which  other  Catholic  powers  hesitated  to  take, 
and  despatched  a  diplomatic  circular,  of  which  DoUinger 
drafted  the  body,  inviting  attention  to  the  grave  conse- 
quences for  the  civil  power  with  which  the  new  dogma 
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would  be  fraught.  The  circular  naturally  mtensified  the 
hostility  of  the  clerical  party  in  Bavaria  towards  its 
author,  and  it  met  with  but  scant  response  anywhere, 
except  in  Berlin.  The  Vatican  Council  was  held;  the 
dogma  was  promulgated ;  and  of  the  consequences  which 
Prince  Hohenlohe  foresaw,  the  new  German  Empire  was 
the  first  to  have  experience  in  the  KnUurkampf. 

In  these  Memoirs  there  are  few  more  interesting 
letters  than  those  in  which  the  Cardinal  pours  out  from 
Rome  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  to  his  brother.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  insight  which  the  Prince  thus  obtained  into 
the  helplessness  of  even  the  most  liberal-minded  Catholics 
under  the  pressure  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  which  made 
him  so  much  more  sceptical  than  Bismarck  was  about  the 
outcome  of  the  struggle  with  Rome.  He  certainly  proved 
himself  more  clear-sighted  than  Bismarck  as  to  the  pro- 
spects of  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  whose  vitality  was 
much  overrated  by  the  Chancellor;  and  on  religious 
grounds  he  declined  to  take  any  part  in  it.  But  he  threw 
himself  none  the  less  heartily  into  the  political  fray,  and 
being,  though  a  Roman  Catholic,  *  before  all  things  a 
Gei*man  Prince,'  he  did  not  hesitate  to  justify,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  even  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuit 
Order  from  Oermany  as  a  measure  of  national  self- 
defence  against  clerical  aggression. 

Prince  Hohenlohe's  election  to  the  Vice-Presidency  of 
the  first  German  Reichstag  in  Berlin  was  a  spontaneous 
and  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  man  who  had  done  more 
than  any  other  to  bridge  the  Main;  and  his  influence, 
though  not  directly  exerted  in  debate,  was  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  new  Parliament.  Nothing  marks  more 
strikingly  the  continuous  sterilisation  of  public  life  in 
Germany  under  the  later  Bismarckian  regime  and  that  of 
the  present  Emperor  than  the  condition  of  insignificance 
and  impotency  to  which  the  Reichstag  has  been  gradually 
reduced.  In  the  early  days  of  the  new  Empire  it  repre- 
sented a  force  with  which  Bismarck  himself,  in  the  full 
plenitude  of  his  power,  had  to  reckon.  Compared  ^idth 
the  puny  parliamentarians  of  the  present  day,  men  like 
Bennigsen  and  Windthorst,  Lasker  and  Ketteler,  Forck- 
enbeck  and  Mallinckrodt,  Miquel  and  Bamberger,  Rog^- 
genbach  and  Camphausen,  were  giants.  To  that  first 
Reichstag,  it  may  be  noted,  Bebel  was  the  only  socialist 
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elected  Now  he  leads  a  militant  party  which  represents 
three  million  voters,  though,  owing  to  the  inequalities  of 
electoral  districts,  it  is  only  the  second  strongest,  numeri- 
cally, in  the  House.  So  far  has  Germany  travelled  since 
her  Imperial  honeymoon ! 

In  1874  Bismarck's  health  gave  rise  to  serious  anxiety, 
and  many  important  personages,  including  the  Grand 
Dnke  of  Baden,  looked  to  Prince  Hohenlohe  to  succeed 
him  should  the  Chancellorship  fall  vacant.    His  name 
was  even  mentioned  to  the  Emperor  as  a  possible  deputy 
for  the  invalid  Chancellor ;  and  his  Majesty  'had  assented/ 
Bnt  Bismarck  recovered.     Had  he  heard  the  talk  and 
resented  it  ?    At  any  rate  there  was  no  vacancy  in  the 
ChaDcellorship,  but  there  was  one  in  the  Paris  Embassy ; 
and  the  post  of  German  ambassador  in  Paris,  four  years 
after  the  war,  was  not  an  easy  or  an  enviable  one,  as  poor 
Harry  Amim  discovered  to  his  cost.      It  was  promptly 
offered  to  Hohenlohe,  who  had  to  accept  it ;  and,  though 
his  firiends  comforted  him  with  the  assurance  that  the 
road  to  the  Chancellorship  might  yet  be  through  Paris, 
he  was   destined   to  find   the  road   a   very  long   one. 
Eleven  years  he  remained  in  the  French  capital ;  and,  if 
any  one  wants  a  bright  and  often  racy  picture  of  Parisian 
society  between  1874  and  1885,  let  him  turn  to  the  diary 
which  Prince  Hohenlohe  kept  during  that  period.    Of  the 
French  political  personages  of  the  day,  Thiers  and  Gam- 
hetta,  Marshal  MacMahon,  President  Gr^vy,  Jules  Ferry, 
and  many  others,  he  is  a  shrewd  and  not  unkindly  critic ; 
and  with  some  of  them,  especially  with  the  Due  Decazes, 
for  several  years  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  he  main- 
tamed  friendly  relations,  even  when  political  tension  was 
acute,  as  during  the  war  scare  of  1875. 

The  Prince  often  throws  interesting  sidelights  on  the 
international  situation;  but  these,  for  the  most  part, 
merely  confirm  what  was  already  known,  namely,  that 
Bismarck's  one  constant  and  dominant  purpose  after  1870 
was  to  keep  France  isolated.  To  that  end  he  reckoned 
chiefly  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  Republic  to  disqualify 
France  for  any  alliance  with  a  strong  monarchical  power, 
and,  above  aU,  with  Russia ;  and  upon  French  colonial  ex- 
pansion in  Africa  to  embroil  her  with  England  and  with 
Italy.  In  pursuit  of  this  policy,  he  was  ready  by  turns 
to   bully  or   to    coax,  to  threaten  war  whenever   the 
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French  took  to  thinking  aloud  about  Alsace-Lorraine»  or 
to  dangle  hopes  of  an  alliance  before  them  whenever 
their  eyes  were  turned  away  from  the  annexed  provinces 
to  Egypt,  or  to  visions  of  adventure  and  conquest  in  Tunis 
or  Morocco.  But  we  get  these  glimpses  into  the  arcana 
of  German  policy  when  Prince  Hohenlohe  runs  over  to 
Berlin,  as  he  was  constantly  doing,  rather  than  when  he 
was  actually  at  his  post.  In  fact  his  diary,  notably  during 
the  war  scare  pf  1875,  leaves  it^^very  doubtful  whether,  as 
ambassador,  he  ever  enjoyed  the  unreserved  confidence 
of  the  old  Chancellor,  for  at  that  critical  juncture  he  was 
clearly  left  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  inward* 
ness  of  German  policy ;  and,  when  he  went  to  Berlin  and 
tried  to  cross-question  Bismarck,  he  was  put  off  with  eva- 
sive answers  and  vague  promises  which  were  not  fulfilled. 
Hohenlohe  himself  handled  various  questions,  such  as 
that  of  the  removal  of  Gontaut  Biron,  the  French  am- 
bassador— who  was  in  much  greater  favour  with  Court 
circles  in  Berlin  than  with  the  Chancellor — ^with  such 
marked  discretion  and  even  dilatoriness  as  to  create  the 
impression  that  he  was  more  anxious  to  meet  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  secret  wishes  of  ^  exalted  circles '  than 
to  carry  out  to  the  letter  the  instructions  of  his  official 
chief.  Neither  the  Chancellor  nor  the  Minister  seems  ever 
to  have  forgotten  that  Hohenlohe  had  been  mentioned 
as  Bismarck  s  possible  successor,  and  that  *  the  Emperor 
had  assented.'  The  relations  between  the  two  men  re- 
mained outwardly  cordial,  but  there  were  traces  of  a 
latent  antagonism ;  and  these  multiplied  in  proportion  as 
Hohenlohe  caught  the  contagion  of  that  atmosphere  of 
political  intrigue  which  spread  over  Berlin  with  the  old 
Emperor's  declining  years. 

'  The  road  through  Paris '  was  not,  however,  destined 
to  lead  Prince  Hohenlohe  to  the  Chancellorship.  In  the 
summer  of  1885,  Field-marshal  von  Manteuffel,  who  had 
been  Governor-general  of  Alsace-Lorraine  since  1870,  died; 
and  Prince  Hohenlohe  was  offered  the  post.  It  was  not  at 
all  the  post  which  he  coveted,  but  he  had  no  choice,  for 
the  old  Chancellor  was  not  in  a  temper  to  be  crossed,  and 
the  Prince  smelt  an  intrigue  against  himself  in  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  which  would  have  made  it  dangerous 
for  him  to  refuse.  The  post  had  never  before  been  held 
by  a  civilian,  and  the  first  objection  which  rose  to  Prince 
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Hohenlohe's  lips  when  Bismarck  suggested  that  he  should 
go  to  Strassburg  was  eminently  charaoteristic  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  German  official  life :  *  But  I  have  no  military 
uniform.'  It  is  the  atmosphere  which  produces  a '  captain 
of  Eopenick.'  Bismarck  promptly  brushed  this  objection 
aside  by  telling  the  Prince  to  wear  his  ambassador's  imi- 
f orm, '  which  will,  moreover,  please  the  Frenchmen,  for  it 
looks  very  French/  The  ambassador's  uniform  did  not, 
however,  please  the  *  Generals ' ;  and,  though  Hohenlohe 
remained  nine  years  at  Strassburg,  the  military  party 
were  never  quite  reconciled  to  seeing  the  German  War- 
lord represented  by  a  civilian  in  the  annexed  provinces. 

Manteuffel,  though  a  soldier,  had  adopted,  on  the 
whole,  a  conciliatory  policy  towards  the  people  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine;  and  Hohenlohe,  who  liked  to  preserve  pleasant 
relations  with  his  old  friends  in  Paris,  constantly  set  his 
face  as  far  as  he  could  against  repressive  measures.  Occa- 
sionally  he  got  a  sharp  rap  over  the  knuckles  from  Berlin, 
as  ia  a  characteristic  despatch  from  Bismarck  of  Feb- 
roary  21,  1887.  The  Chancellor  was  at  that  time  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  Boulangism  in  France ;  and  members 
of  the  French  Patriotic  League  were  supposed  to  be 
carrying  on  a  specially  active  propaganda  in  the  Beichs- 
land  in  view  of  the  impending  revanche.  Bismarck  had 
received  reports  to  this  effect  from  the  public  prosecutor 
in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  he  wrote  to  Prince  Hohenlohe 
that  his  Highness  must  surely  share  his  (Bismarck's)  sur- 
prise that  it  had  needed  the  personal  intervention  of  the 
public  prosecutor  to  put  the  law  into  motion  against 
members  of  the  *  Ligue  des  Patriotes.' 

'It  is  beyond  my  comprehension'  (the  Chancellor  added) 
Hhat  police  measures  and  criminal  proceedings  were  not  at 
once  taken  against  the  suspects  in  accordance  with  the  laws, 
or,  if  necessary,  under  the  Dictatorship  paragraphs. ...  I  leave 
it  to  your  Highness*  enlightened  consideration  whether  it  is 
not  expedient,  in  view  of  the  dangers  which  might  arise  from 
internal  enemies  in  connexion  with  mobilisation  and  railway 
conununications,  to  admonish  the  State  Secretary  and  the 
jadidal  authorities  of  the  Beichsland  with  regard  to  their 
passive  attitude'  (ii,  365). 

The   Chancellor  was  also    of   opinion    that   a  little 
severity  would  produce  a  wholesome  impression  in  view 
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of  the  coming  general  elections  for  the  Reichstag.    Prince 
Hohenlohe  seems  to  have  thought  otherwise.    The  elec- 
tions in  Alsace-Lorraine  turned  out  thoroughly  ^bad*  from 
the  German  point  of  view.    The  *  Generals '  were  furious ; 
and  many  schemes  were  brought  forward  for  dealing 
with  the  refractory  provinces,  amongst  others  a  scheme 
of  partition  under  which  a  portion  was  to  be  annexed 
to  Baden,  another  to  Bavaria,  and  a  third  to  Prussia. 
The  crisis  was  acute  and  protracted;  the  Chancellor's 
attitude  was  not  altogether  reassuring ;  and  not  only  the 
*  Generals,*  but  several  of  the  Ministers  in  Berlin  were 
making  a  deard  set  against  Hohenlohe.    The  old  Emperor, 
however,  stood  by  him;  and  a  series  of  new  and  draconian 
regulations,  and  the  dismissal  of  one  or  two  subordinates, 
placated  the  Governor-general's  opponents.    But  a  fresh 
storm  broke  out  again  in  the  autumn  over  the  Schnabele 
incident ;  and  Bismarck  insisted  on  the  re-establishment 
of  a  galling  passport  system  for  which  Hohenlohe  could 
see  no  justification.    In  Berlin,  too,  the  world  was  out  of 
joint.    The  old  Emperor  could  hardly  live  much  longer; 
and  the  gravity  of  the  Crown  Prince's  illness  was  already 
an  open  secret.    These  were  difficult  times  in  which  to 
steer  a  safe  course ;  and,  with  advancing  years,  personal 
considerations,  it  must  be  confessed,  began  to  play  a 
larger  part  in  Prince  Hohenlohe's  political  opportunism. 

The  reasons  g^ven  to  account  for  so  sudden  a  change 
of  front  as  that  which  took  place  within  one  week  in 
May  1888  are  hardly  convincmg.  In  his  diary  the  Prince 
writes  on  May  8  that  Berlin  demands  measures  of  great 
harshness  in  order  apparently  to  drive  the  inhabitants  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  despair,  and  thus  provoke  insurrec- 
tions which  shall  afford  an  excuse  for  denouncing  civil 
government  and  proclaiming  a  state  of  siege. 

'It  is  now  high  time  to  retire  with  honour.  If  I  yield  I 
shall  not  avert  the  final  catastrophe  of  a  military  regime,  and 
then  it  will  be  too  late  to  retire  with  honour'  (ii,  384). 

On  May  10  he  writes  in  the  same  sense  to  Herr  von 
Wilmowski,  chief  of  the  Emperor  Frederick's  Civil  Secre- 
tariat. On  May  17  he  writes  again,  but  only  to  recant 
his  former  letter  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  Prince 
Bismarck;  and,  while  still  unable  to  approve,  he  expresses 
his  acquiescence  in  a  measure  *  of  which  I  have  not,  at 
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any  rate,  to  bear  the  responsibility.'  After  such  a  sur- 
render one  can  hardly  be  surprised  to  find  that,  during 
the  remaining  years  of  his  tenure  of  office  at  Strassburg, 
his  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  seldom 
appears  to  be  decisive.  He  swims  with  the  current, 
reluctantly  when  it  hurries  him  towards  the  rocks  and 
shoals  of  a  repressive  policy,  more  willingly  when  it  bears 
him  into  the  smoother  back-waters  of  conciliation  and 
goodwill  In  fact  his  chief  interest  was  no  longer  in  the 
Reichsland.  He  became  more  and  more  engrossed  in 
the  fierce  drama  of  passion  and  intrigue  which  was  being 
enacted  in  Berlin. 

It  is  a  repulsive  story  which  Prince  Hohenlohe's  diary 
discloses  during  the  brief  reign  of  the  unfortunate 
Emperor  Frederick  and  the  early  years  of  William  II's 
reign;  and  the  part  which  he  himself  played  in  it  was 
scarcely  worthy  of  his  earlier  and  better  self.  Considering 
how  intimate  had  been  Hohenlohe's  relations  with  the  old 
Chancellor,  how  closely  they  had  been  associated  in  the 
great  national  work  of  Gterman  unity,  how  much  he 
himself  owed  in  former  years  to  Bismarck's  friendship, 
jealous  and  masterful  as  it  was  apt  to  be,  one  would  have 
looked  for  more  steadfastness  and  greater  generosity 
from  him  in  the  days  when  the  giant  was  tottering  to 
his  falL  There  is  something  that  jars  upon  one  in  the 
eagerness  with  which  Hohenlohe  pricked  up  his  ears  at 
every  whisper  that  the  mighty  one  was,  or  might  soon  be, 
no  longer  almighty.  He  got  the  first  inkling  of  it  during 
a  visit  to  Berlin,  a  few  days  before  the  old  Emperor's  death 
(ii,  381).  He  was  told  that  *  two  Emperors  might  have  to 
be  buried  within  a  very  short  space';  and  that  'there  were 
signs  that,  when  the  I^ince  [William  II]  became  Emperor, 
he  would  not  be  able  to  live  in  permanent  agreement  with 
Bismarck.' 

The  young  Emperor  on  his  accession  received  Hohen* 
lohe  very  kindly;  but  a  few  days  later  the  Prince  was 
evidently  much  perturbed  by  a  story  that  Waldersee  was 
undermining  Bismarck's  influence,  and  that  'Bismarck 
therefore  desired  Waldersee's  removal,  and  meant  to  send 
him  to  Strassburg  as  general  in  command.'  Bismarck  was, 
he  feared,  trying  'to  make  my  position  untenable  and 
thereby  to  render  an  opponent  harmless  if  I  retired.'  In 
the  following  winter  he  tried  to  sound  the  Emperor  as  to  his 
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views  concerning  Alsace-Lorraine ;  but '  I  saw  that  he  was 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 
So  I  had  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  clear  the  way  for  a 
change  of  opinion  in  that  quarter.'  A  few  days  later  he 
notes,  however,  very  carefully,  that  *  Prince  Bismarck  is 
harming  himself  more  than  the  dead  Emperor'  by  his 
campaign  against  Greffcken,  who  had  published  the 
Emperor  Frederick's  diary;  and  that,  according  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  'the 
Emperor  would  i>art  with  Bismarck  if  he  noticed  that  all 
was  not  told  him,'  though  *  his  Majesty  still  needs  him 
for  the  passing  of  the  Army  Bill.  In  August  1880  the 
the  Grand  Duke  invited  Hohenlohe  into  his  railway 
carriage  at  Strassburg.    Again  they  compared  notes. 

*  The  Emperor  was  beginning  to  notice  that  every  now  and 
then  things  were  kept  from  him,  and  was  becoming  mis- 
trustful.  There  had  already  been  a  collision  between  the 
Emperor  and  Bismarck;  and  the  Grand  Duke  thought  one 
must  be  prepared  for  the  eventuality  of  the  Chancellor's  dis- 
missal'(ii,  406). 

In  October  they  met  again.  On  this  occasion  the  Grand 
Duke's  language  was  even  more  significant. 

*  The  Emperor  has  had  enough  of  him  [Bismarck] ;  and  then 
he  [the  Grand  Duke]  drew  a  line,  not,  as  is  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  such  an  expression,  up  to  his  n€»ck,  but  up  to  Ids 
eyes '  (ii,  407). 

These  symptoms  of  the  impending  dissolution  of  the 
greatest  political  force  in  Germany  are  registered  with 
the  matter-of-fact  precision  of  a  physician*s  diary.  Even 
when  the  end  had  come  and  Bismarck  had  fallen,  Prince 
Hohenlohe  had  no  word  of  regret  for  his  old  fellow- 
worker.  He  paid  a  formal  visit  to  the  fallen  Chancellor ; 
but  all  he  could  bring  himself  to  say  was,  *  This  was  a 
very  unexpected  event  to  me*;  to  which  Bismarck  replied, 
drily  and  perhaps  more  truthfully,  *So  it  was  to  me.* 
When  they  parted,  Bismarck  said  to  him,  *  If  you  care  to 
come  to  Yarzin  or  to  Friedrichsruhe  you  will  be  welcome.' 
But  it  may  be  noted  that  Prince  Hohenlohe  never  re- 
sponded to  this  invitation  until,  having  himself  been 
called  upon  to  assimie  the  Chancellorship,  it  was  clearly 
to  his  interest  to  disarm  Bismarck's  hostility  by  an  act  of 
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fonnal  courtesy.  In  fact,  after  Bismarck's  faU,  Prince 
Hoheulohe's  chief  anxiety  seems  to  have  been  lest  it 
should  not  prove  finaL  On  one  occasion  he  drew  out  the 
Emperor  by  remarking  that  in  Alsace  people  were  still 
afraid  that  Bismarck  might  return,  to  which  the  Emperor 
replied  with  a  laugh, '  They  can  make  their  minds  easy ; 
he  will  not  return.' 

When  Caprivi  began  to  fall  into  disfavour,  Hohenlohe 
watched  the  squalid  intrigues  directed  against  *  a  digni- 
fied, honourable,  loyal  soldier'  with  feelings  of  disgust, 
bat  even  more  with  alarm.  The  Emperor  had  sent  an 
aide-de-camp  to  Friedrichsruhe  with  friendly  messages 
and  a  present  of  wine ;  and  Bismarck  had  replied  that  he 
would  come  after  the  Emperor's  birthday  to  thank  his 
Majesty  in  person.  Moreover,  Herbert  Bismarck  had 
been  present  at  the  Ordensfest ;  and  this  had  *  fluttered 
the  dovecotes.'  So  on  January  22, 1894,  Prince  Hohenlohe 
writes  in  his  diary :  *  Caution  is  necessary.  If  a  Bismarck 
regime  came  in  I  should  naturally  not  remain  much  longer 
at  Strassburg,  but  should  have  to  make  room  for  a  friend 
of  Bismarck's.'  Five  days  later  the  formal  reconciliation 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  old  Chancellor  had  taken 
place.  Caution  was  more  than  ever  necessary.  So  Prince 
Hohenlohe  went  and  left  a  card  on  Bismarck.  The 
reconciliation,  however,  remained  purely  formal;  and, 
with  the  returning  conviction  that,  come  what  might, 
the  Emperor  would  never  recall  Bismarck  to  office,  the 
reactionary  parties,  which  had  for  some  time  past  been 
at  work  to  undermine  Caprivi's  position,  returned  to  their 
task  with  renewed  zest. 

Throughout  Caprivi's  tenure  of  office  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe's  diary  abundantly  testifies  to  the  admiration  and 
sympathy  which  he  felt  for  the  single-minded  officer 
who,  at  the  bidding  of  his  youthful  sovereign,  had 
assumed  the  heavy  burden  of  the  old  Chancellor's  in-» 
heritance.  Caprivi  was  above  all  a  soldier,  and  a 
gentleman  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  With  a 
chivalrous  sense  of  duty  and  honour,  based  on  the 
highest  conception  of  military  discipline,  he  combined 
the  cultured  and  philosophic  mind  of  a  thinker  and  the 
broad  outlook  of  an  enlightened  and  tolerant  conser- 
vatism, which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  unbending  Prussian 
Junker,  appeared  to  be  more  than  tainted  with  liberal 
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heresies.  Gaprivi,  in  fact,  belonged  in  many  ways  to 
the  school  of  political  thought  in  which  Hohenlohe 
had  graduated,  whilst  the  factions  which  finally  com- 
passed his  fall  represented  the  reactionary  tendencies, 
the  selfishness  of  class  interests,  the  arrogant  pride  of 
caste,  and  the  narrow  spirit  of  Prussian  ascendency, 
against  which  Hohenlohe's  youthful  enthusiasm  had 
risen  years  ago  in  revolt  when  he  was  a  modest  Assessor 
at  Potsdam.  At  the  beginning  of  1804  Hohenlohe,  who 
had  noted  the  signs  of  the  impending  storm,  wrote 
piously  in  his  diary:  'God  grant  that  he  [Gaprivi]  may 
weather  this  storm ' ;  and  it  was  a  strange  irony  of  fate 
that,  when,  in  October  1896,  the  storm  burst  and  Caprivi 
was  dismissed,  it  was  Hohenlohe  who  was  summoned  to 
Berlin  to  step  into  the  place  from  which  Caprivi  had  been 
driven  by  the  intrigues  of  those  whose  infiuence  in  the 
State  Hohenlohe  himself  most  profoundly  distrusted. 

*  Video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequor.'  In  1890, 
just  after  Bismarck's  dismissal,  the  Empress  Frederick 
had  hinted  to  Prince  Hohenlohe  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  Bismarck's  successor.  In  reply  to  this  fiattering 
suggestion  Hohenlohe  reminded  her  that  he  was  bom 
in  the  same  year  as  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert. 
In  1894,  when  William  IE  sent  for  him,  he  was  four 
years  and  a  half  older.  No  doubt  it  would  not  have 
been  easy  for  him  to  resist  the  appeal  made  to  him 
by  the  Emperor  in  the  important  interests  of  the 
Empire.*  But  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  would 
have  better  consulted  both  those  interests  and  his  own 
reputation  had  he  firmly  declined  to  assume  a  burden 
which  it  was  beyond  his  failing  powers  to  bear  usefully 
or  with  dignity.  With  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Emperor  William's  headstrong  personality,  and  of  the 
conditions  of  public  life  in  Berlin,  he  can  hardly  have 
had  any  illusions  as  to  the  part  which  he  was  intended 
to  play  as  a  decorative  figure-hea4l,  or  as  to  the  perpetual 
struggle  in  which  he  would  find  himself  involved  with 
*aU  those  intriguing  figures'  that  fiit  across  the  latest 
pages  of  his  diary. 

The  pages  which  deal  with  his  Chancellorship  are 
but  few  in  number ;  but  they  are  enough  to  throw  a 
melancholy  light  upon  his  declining  years.  Now  and 
again  the  old  Prince  tries   to  cheat   himself  into  the 
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belief  that  he  is  fulfilling  some  of  the  dreams  of  his* 
patriotic  youth,  as  when  he  records  the  successful  passing 
of '  two  naval  estimates.'  For,  years  ago,  in  the  course 
of  that  curious  episode  of  his  early  life  when,  deputed  as 
special  envoy  of  the  German  nation  to  the  Greek  and 
Italian  courts  by  the  Archduke-Administrator  of  the 
Empire  under  the  ephemeral  Parliament  of  Frankfurt, 
he  roamed  about  the  Mediterranean  in  an  English  gun- 
vessel,  one  of  the  dreams  which  had  fired  his  imagin- 
ation had  been  that  of  a  powerful  Grerman  fieet  under 
one  German  flag.  But  the  dominant  note  is  one  of 
bitter  disillusionment.  The  years  of  Prince  Hohenlohe*s 
Chancellorship  cover  many  important  developments  in 
Germany's  Weltpolitik.  They  witnessed,  above  all,  the 
growth  of  an  estrangement  between  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  which  has  very  considerably  modified  the  inter- 
national situation,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  all  over  the 
world.  Yet  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  the  diary  about 
Anglo-Grerman  relations ;  not  a  word,  for  instance,  about 
the  famous  £[ruger  telegram  which  followed  close  upon 
Baron  von  MarschaU's  declaration  that  Grermany  had 
a  special  interest  in  South  African  affairs ;  not  a  word 
about  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made,  as  Count  von 
Billow  afterwards  admitted,  to  follow  up  the  Emperor's 
telegram  by  a  European  combination  against  Great 
Britain ;  not  a  word  about  Germany's  attitude  of  bitter 
animosity  towards  us  throughout  the  South  African  war. 
This  was  also  the  period  of  German  expansion  in 
the  Far  East;  and  to  this  there  is  one  very  instructive 
reference  in  a  conversation  between  Prince  Hohenlohe 
and  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  in  September  1895— not 
quite  a  year  after  the  Prince  became  Chancellor.  The 
ofi&cial  explanation  of  Germany's  cooperation  with  Bussia 
and  France  in  ejecting  Japan  from  the  liautung  penin- 
sula after  the  Chino-Japanese  war  has  always  been 
that  she  considered  it  a  European  interest  to  maintain 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia.  Unofficially  she  gave  it  at  the  time  to 
be  imderstood  that  she  could  not  afford  to  leave  Bussia 
and  France  en  Ute'^tSte  in  the  Far  East.  We  now  have, 
for  the  first  time,  an  authoritative  statement  that  Ger- 
many was  then  already  seeking  a  foothold  in  China.  The 
Tsar  told  Prince  Hohenlohe  (ii,  163)  that 
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'  he  had  already  written  in  the  spring  [of  1806]  to  the  Emperor 
William  that  he  would  have  no  objection  to  our  acquiring 
something  out  there  as  a  point  dPappui  or  a  coaling  station.' 

That  was  the  price  demanded  by  Germany  for  her  co- 
operation against  Japan.  Prince  Hohenlohe  hinted  at 
the  Chusan  Islands,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yang*tsze, 
though,  as  he  admitted,  England  might  put  forward 
claims  to  them.  The  hint  evidently  threw  Nicolas  II  off 
the  scent;  and  great,  we  know,  was  his  surprise  and 
aimoyance  when,  three  years  later,  Germany,  taking  him 
at  more  than  his  word,  pounced  upon  Kiao-chau,  well 
within  that  region,  'a  thousand  miles  north  of  Hong 
Kong,'  of  which  the  Tsar  had  said,  laughingly,  in  allusion 
to  the  supposed  designs  of  Great  Britain :  *  Mais  ce  serait 
chez  nous.'  No  wonder  the  Emperor  William  sent  his 
Chancellor  a  gushing  telegram  of  congratulation  when 
the  convention  vtrith  China  was  signed  which  confirmed 
Germany  in  possession  of  Kiao-chau.  Beyond  that  tele- 
gram no  further  reference  is  made  to  Far-Eastern  affairs. 
This  is,  however,  not  surprising.  The  editor  of  the  diaries 
intimates  that  *  unassailable  considerations  prevent,  at 
present,  the  full  publication '  of  the  diary  for  this  period, 
and  that  the  excerpts  now  given  are  intended  only  to 
convey  a  general  idea  of  the  Prince's  impressions  and 
experiences  during  the  last  stage  of  his  public  career. 

Prince  Hohenlohe  was  no  longer  a  mere  interested 
spectator  of  all  the  squalid  intrigues  and  petty  jealousies 
which  he  had  so  abundantly  noted  down  during  his  fre- 
quent visits  to  Berlin  from  Paris  and  Strassburg.  He  was 
himself  in  the  very  hot-bed  of  them.  Within  a  year  after 
he  had  taken  office,  in  the  autumn  of  1895,  he  writes : 

'I  know  that  a  number  of  politicians  and  intriguers  of 
high  rank  are  bent  upon  discrediting  me  with  the  Emperor. 
They  want  another  Chancellor,  alleging  that  more  energetic 
action  is  necessary '  (ii,  465). 

He  had  other  difSculties  too.  Berlin,  though  the 
capital  of  the  German  Empire,  is  still  essentially  Prussian; 
and  there  are  features  in  the  Prussian  character,  at  least 
amongst  the  ruling  classes,  which  had  always  repelled 
him  from  his  early  youth.  Nor  was  it  only  a  question  of 
personal  repugnance ;  there  were  fundamental  differences 
of  principle.    Prince  Hohenlohe  had,  all  his  life,  been  '  a 
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Gennon  through  and  through.'  He  had  worked,  not  for 
Bsyaria,  nor  for  Prussia,  but  for  Germany  as  a  united 
nation  and  a  united  Empire.  In  Berlin  Germany  is  still 
overshadowed  by  Prussia.  And  Hohenlohe  felt  this 
keenly. 

'When  I  sit  amongst  these  Prussian  Excellencies,  the  con- 
tmst  between  North  Germany  and  South  Grermany  grows 
clear  to  me.  South  German  Liberalism  cannot  hold  its  own 
against  the  Junkers.  They  are  too  numerous,  too  powerful ; 
they  have  Royalty  and  the  Army  on  their  side.  Even  the 
clerical  party  goes  with  them.  That  contrast  explains  all 
that  I  have  lived  through  during  these  four  years  [of  Chan- 
cellorship]. « .  •  As  I  worked  from  1866  to  1870  for  the  union 
of  South  and  North,  so  I  must  strive  now  to  hold  Prussia  to 
the  Empire.  For  all  these  Excellencies  snap  their  fingers  at 
the  Empire,  and  would  let  it  go  to-day  rather  than  to- 
morrow •  (ii,  474). 

In  other  words,  it  was  the  perpetual  conflict  between  the 
old  feudal  and  aristocratic  Grermany,  incarnate  in  Prussia, 
based  morally  uponlthe  principle  of  authority,  and  materi- 
ally upon  the  predominance  of  the  landed  interests,  and 
the  new  liberal  and  democratic  Germany  which,  however 
much  it  may  repudiate  its  origin,  is  the  spiritual  child  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  has  been  quickened  to  rapid 
matority  by  the  sudden  growth  of  vast  industrial  and 
oonunercial  forces  peculiar  to  the  modem  world. 

Nowhere  is  the  acuteness  of  that  conflict  more  fully 
displayed  than  in  the  versatile  genius  of  William  II  him- 
self, so  curiously  medieval  in  some  aspects  and  in  others 
60  intensely  modem.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  frequent 
fluctuations  of  Imperial  temper  reflected  in  liis  Chan- 
cellor's diary.  A  life-long  opportunist,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  Hohenlohe  accommodated  himself  to  them, 
as  best  he  could,  for  more  than  flve  years,  not  without 
some  sacrifice  of  personal  dignity,  but  consoling  himself 
with  the  thought  that  he  was  discharging  his  duty  towards 
'the  Germans,  who  regard  my  presence  in  Berlin  as  a 
goarantee  of  [national]  unity.'  As  years  went  on,  how- 
ever, the  Emperor's  medievalism  prevailed  more  and  more, 
especially  in  the  donoain  of  internal  policy;  and  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  more  fortunate,  or  with  a  greater  experience 
of  the  atmosphere  of  Courts,  did  not  wait,  like  his  un- 
^PPy  predecessor.  Count  von  Caprivi,  to  be  turned  out 
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brutally,  like  a  flunkey  in  disgrace,  but  asked  permissioii 
to  be  allowed  to  retire ;  and  the  permission  was  granted, 
'with  a  readiness  which  showed  that  my  resignation  was 
expected,  and  that  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  go.' 

Thus  did  William  11  drop  his  third  pilot.  There  was 
no  scene  such  as  that  in  which  inkpots  were  nearly  flying 
about,  after  two  court  officials  had  been  despatched  to 
remind  Bismarck  that  the  young  Emperor  was  still 
waiting  for  the  resignation  of  his  Chancellor — of  the 
Chancellor  to  whom  the  Hohenzollems  owed  their  Im- 
perial throne  and  title ;  nor  was  there  any  explosive 
manifestation  of  Imperial  displeasure  such  as  that  which 
re-echoed  through  the  Schloss  when  Caprivi^  the  simple 
soldier  who  was  trop  honnSte  homme^  was  sent  packing. 
Prince  Hohenlohe  is  a  grand  seigneur;  nay,  more,  he  is  'der 
gute  Onkel  Chlodwig.'  He  is  elbowed  out  gently  and  with 
pleasant  words,  not  to  mention  the  inevitable  decoration 
'  in  brilliants.'  But  he  has  to  go  nevertheless,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  supple  courtier,  who  will  trim  his  sail 
to  every  breeze  that  blows  *aus  allerhochster  SteUe/ 
But  even  suppleness  exhausts  itself  in  the  fulness  of 
time.  And  what  then  ?  Facilis  descensus.  Let  us  hope, 
at  any  rate,  that,  when  Prince  Biilow  has  disappeared 
from  the  stage,  his  diary  too  will  be  given  to  the  world. 
It  will  help  to  flU  many  a  lacuna  in  Prince  Hohenlohe  s. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  less  edifying,  but  it  will  be  equally 
instructive  in  other  ways,  and,  if  kept  with  the  same 
candour,  it  may  explain  how  and  for  what  purpose  a 
personage  of  Prince  Alexander  Hohenlohe's  rank  and 
position  has  been  allowed,  cansule  Biilow^  to  publish  so 
peculiar  a  combination  of  calculated  indiscretions  and 
careful  reticences  as  the  last  chapters  of  his  fathers 
Memoirs  in  their  present  form  contain. 

Mr  Heinemann  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  unusual 
enterprise  which  he  shows  in  producing  so  many  im- 
portant foreign  works  in  English  dress.  The  trans- 
lation of  Prince  Hohenlohe's  Memoirs  published  by  him 
is,  on  the  whole,  as  good  as  could  be  expected  considering 
the  speed  at  which  it  has  been  produced.  Several  trans- 
lators would  seem  to  have  been  at  work  upon  it,  for 
some  parts  are  very  much  better  than  others.  Most  of 
the  quotations  in  this  article  have  been  taken  from  the 
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English  text,  but  some  have  been  translated  afresh  from 
the  original,  when  Mr  Chrystal's  translation  failed  to 
convey  the  flavour  of  the  German  idiom,  or  when,  as  in 
one  or  two  passages,  it  blundered  badlj.  The  worst  of 
such  blunders  occurs  in  a  passage  already  quoted  (p.  266). 
It  runs  as  follows  in  the  original  'Der  Grossfiirst 
sagte  dann :  **  Der  Kaiser  hat  den  Fiirsten  auch  bis 
hierher  ** — dabei  zog  er  die  Linie,'  etc.  Of  this  the  trans- 
lator makes  sheer  nonsense  by  rendering  it :  '  The  Grand 
Doke  then  said :  **  The  Emperor  is  a  prince  up  to  here," 
and  then  drew  a  line,'  etc.  The  expression  used  by  the 
Grand  Duke  is  German  slang,  corresponding  to  the 
English  *  fed  up  with,'  and,  as  used  by  him,  meant  that 
the  Emperor  was  thoroughly  sick  of  Bismarck. 

For  the  sake  of  the  general  reader  it  must  be  regretted 
that  the  English  edition  adds  nothing  to  the  meagre  notes 
and  comments  provided  by  the  Gtorman  editor  of  the 
Memoirs.  These  can  be  barely  adequate  even  for  the 
ordinary  Grerman  reader ;  and  an  Englishman,  unless  he 
has  made  a  special  study  of  Gtorman  politics,  will,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  find  it  often  difficult  to  follow  Prince 
Hohenlohe's  references  to  events  and  people  that  have 
long  since  ceased  to  be  as  familiar,  even  to  his  own 
fellow-countrymen,  as  when  the  diaries  were  written. 

Readers  inadequately  furnished  with  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  follow  Prince  Hohenlohe's  Memoirs  with  ease 
may  find  considerable  assistance  in  the  remarkable  work 
which  stands  third  on  our  list.  It  is  remarkable  not  for 
originality  of  views  or  for  novelty  of  information,  but  for 
the  lucidity  of  its  narrative,  the  soundness  of  its  learning, 
the  comprehensiveness  of  its  survey,  above  all,  for  its 
total  freedom  from  prejudice.  It  is  marked  throughout 
by  the  quality  most  essential  to  permanent  historical 
work,  by  what  the  Germans  call  objectivity.  It  is  a 
quality  which,  since  the  war  of  1870,  has  revolutionised 
the  study  of  history  across  the  Channel.  In  no  depart- 
ment, perhaps,  has  the  moral  and  intellectual  recovery 
of  France  been  more  signal  and  complete  than  in  the  new 
conception  of  history  which  now  prevails  in  that  country. 
To  compare  the  works  of  Thiers,  of  Michelet,  or  of  Lamar- 
tine  with  those  of  Sorel,  Houssaye,  Luchaire,  Lavisse, 
Seignobos,  and  many  others  of  the  new  school,  is  to  under- 
stand the  distance  which  the  France  of  to-day  has  tra- 
Yol.  206.— ^b  410.  T 
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yelled  from  the  France  of  the  Second  Empire.  The 
historians  of  this  school  may  not  be  so  brilliant  as  their 
predecessors ;  they  deal  less  in  epignrams  and  startling 
generalisations ;  but  they  are  scientific,  laborious,  sound 
and  impartial.  Without  discarding  the  best  French  lite- 
rary qualities  of  style  and  unity,  they  contrive  to  see 
f ctcts  as  they  are. 

In  this  admirable  band  of  workers  Prof.  Denis  deserves 
a  high  place.  He  sets  out  with  the  determination  to 
examine  the  causes  which  led  to  the  greatest  disaster 
which  his  country  has  ever  sustained.  The  process  is  a 
painful  one  for  a  patriotic  Frenchman ;  but  Prof.  Denis 
does  not  flinch.  He  has  not  hesitated  to  probe  the  still- 
smarting  wound,  and  to  analyse  with  German  grilndlich' 
keit  the  causes  of  the  enemy's  superiority.  He  has  done 
this  without  rancour  or  sarcasm,  without  any  attempt  to 
minimise  French  defects  or  to  exaggerate  German  advan- 
tages. While  attributing  German  success  mainly  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  and  to  causes  beyond  the  scope  of 
politicians,  he  is  scrupulously  fair  to  the  leaders.  In 
the  delineation  of  character  and  the  tracing  of  its  effects 
he  is  very  successful;  nothing  can  be  better  than  the 
contrast  he  draws  between  the  vehement,  audacious, 
astute,  inventive  and  unscrupulous  Chancellor,  and  his 
slow-moving,  unimaginative,  but  withal  kindly,  coura- 
geous, and  generally  right-feeling  master.  He  sets  forth 
the  dark  side  as  well  as  the  bright  of  Bismarck's  policy, 
but  he  does  not  waste  breath  in  moral  indignation ;  what 
he  emphasises  is  the  clear  conception  of  aims,  the  pertin- 
.acity  of  pursuit,  the  marvellous  adaptation  of  means. 
He  shows  how  the  stronger  will  and  vigorous  initiative 
of  the  Minister  drew  the  old  King  in  his  wake,  but  also 
how  the  monarch's  caution  often  applied  a  beneficial  drag 
to  his  servant's  impetuosity.  Against  such  a  combina- 
tion neither  Francis  Joseph,  with  his  mediocre  councillors, 
nor  Napoleon,  irresolute,  incapable,  vague,  and  physically 
ailing,  could  hope  to  contend  with  success.  Well  is  it 
for  the  nation  whose  teachers  can  thus,  without  fear  or 
favour,  study  and  inculcate  the  painful  lessons  of  the  past. 
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All  Administrations  have  their  distinguishing  features, 
to  describe  or  deride  which  the  political  wits  of  the  pre- 
Beform  days  were  wont  to  invent  nicknames.  It  would 
perhaps  be  a  difficult  task  to  discover  any  single  term 
that  woidd  do  adequate  justice  to  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  present  Government.  Burke's  famous 
description  of  Ghatham*s  last  Administration  might  fur- 
nish a  not  inappropriate  phrase.  In  the  historic  speech  on 
American  taxation,  which  bristled  with  keen  and  polished 
epigrams,  Burke  said : 

'He'  (Chatham)  'made  an  Administration  so  checkered  and 
speckled;  he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  in- 
dented and  whimsically  dovetailed;  a  cabinet  so  variously 
inlaid;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic;  such  a  tesselated 
pavement  without  cement — ^here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and 
there  a  bit  of  white ;  patriots  and  courtiers.  King's  friends  and 
republicans ;  Whigs  and  Tories ;  treacherous  friends  and  open 
enemies — ^that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show ;  but  utterly 
unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure  to  stand  on.'  * 

Allowing  for  the  exaggeration  of  metaphor,  the  de- 
scription would  fit  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's 
Administration  like  a  glove.  The  *  Tesselated  Ministry  * 
would  not  be  an  unfair  or  opprobrious  nickname.  The 
previous  relations  of  different  members  of  the  Cabinet 
would  not,  indeed,  justify  Burke's  declaration  that  *  the 
colleagues  whom  the  Prime  Minister  had  assorted  at  the 
eame  boards  stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to 
ask, "  Sir,  your  name  ?  "  "  Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of 
me."  "  Mr  Such-a-one,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons." '  But 
it  is  not  so  long  since  there  was  a  conflict  between  those 
who  now  sit  together  on  the  front  benoh,  Mrittily  de- 
scribed as  '  war  to  the  knife  and  fork,'  when  a  banquet 
given  to  one  prominent  man  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
disloyalty  and  almost  of  insult  to  another  distinguished 
leader.    Those  were  the  days  of  tents  and  tabernacles, 

*  This  weU-known  passage  was  quoted  with  singular  infelicity  by  Sir 
William  Harcourt  on  the  first  reading  of  the  Home  Bule  BilL  For  though 
it  was  meant  to  apply  to  the  Unionist  alliance,  it  was  at  once  i)eroelred  how 
thoroui^j  It  described  those  amongst  whom  the  speaker  sat,  and  cTCiy 
sentence  was  punctuated  by  loud  Opposition  oheers. 

T  2 
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of  shibboleths  and  cross-currents,  of  leagues  and  counter- 
leagues.    In  public,  at  least,  there  has  been  no  recanta- 
tion on  either  side,  or  on  any  side,  of  the  divergent  views, 
or  even  of   the    somewhat  bitter   language,  in  which 
opinions  were  expressed.    In  the  space  of  many  months 
the  present  Prime  Minister  managed  to  make  speeches 
of  an  hour's  duration  without  mentioning  the  name  of  a 
single  Imperial  Liberal ;  while  Mr  Asquith,  now  his  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  observed  a  similar  significant 
reticence  with  regard  to  his  titular  leader.    The  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government    Board    were    almost    as    fierce    in    their 
denunciations  of  Mr  Haldane  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  as 
they  were  in  their  diatribes   against  more   legitimate 
opponents.     Yet  to-day  Hhey  find  themselves* — ^Burke 
must  bear  responsibility  for  the  ungracious   phrase— 
*  pigging  together,  heads  and  points,  in  the  same  truckle- 
bed.' 

The  veil  of  Cabinet  secrecy,  not  so  opaque  as  of  yore, 
is  still  thick  enough  to  forbid  our  knowing  with  what 
degree  of  harmony  Ministers  co-operate  in  the  council 
chamber.  The  restdts,  however,  are  curious.  The  cement 
of  a  *  tesselated '  Ministry  is  usually  the  personal  influence 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  That  has  been  wanting.  Circum- 
stances which  elicited  very  sincere  and  universal  sym- 
pathy  for  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  prevented 
him,  during  the  period  before  the  adjoumment»  from 
dischai^g  in  anythmg  Uke  completeness  the  exhausting 
duties  imposed  upon  the  head  of  the  Government.  But 
the  slackness  of  control,  due  in  the  first  instance  to  sad 
domestic  affliction,  was  equally  manifest  during  the 
autumn  sitting.  Indi£Perent  health  has  also  been  a  con- 
tributory cause  to  the  limited  attendance  of  the  Prime 
Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons.  More  frequently 
than  not  Sir  Henry  has  been  absent  from  the  front 
bench  after  questions  have  been  answered ;  and  the  most 
memorable  results  of  his  intervention  in  business  have 
been  seen  in  the  unceremonious  jettisoning  of  two  of  his 
colleagues  at  the  imperious  bidding  of  the  Labour  leaders. 
It  is  a  necessary  though  distasteful  task  to  call  attention 
to  these  facts,  because  the  extreme  Radical  supporters 
of  the  Government  persistently  indulge  in  fulsome  pane- 
gyrics of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  as  being  the  meet 
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capaUe  and  successful  leader  o£  modem  times.  The 
effect  of  this  flattery — ^which  in  its  extravagance  amounts 
ahnost  to  an  affront — ^is  obvious.  The  extremists  are 
AnxiouSy  not  so  much  to  keep  Sir  Henry  in  the  House 
of  Commons^  as  to  prevent  the  leadership  of  the  party 
from  falling  into  other  and  stronger  hands. 

What  is  flagrant  in  Parliament  may  also  be  inferred 
with  practical  certainty  in  the  Cabinet.     Internal  evi- 
dence—and none  other  is  available — ^tends  to  prove  that 
the  present  Prime  Minister  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  be 
master  in  his  own  house,  or  to  maintain  that  Cabinet 
discipline  which  was  always  enforced  with  greater  or 
less  vigour  by  his  predecessors.     Mr  Lloyd-George  has 
not  attained  a  position  in  the  country  comparable  to  that 
occupied  by  John  Bright  when  he  became  a  member  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  Cabinet.     Yet  strong,  independent,  and 
influential  as  he  was,  Gladstone  felt  constrained  publicly 
to  curb  Bright  when  he  made  a  comparatively  tepid 
attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords.    Bright  allowed  his 
words  to  be  explained  away,  and  even  proffered  what 
was  to  aU  intents  and  purposes  an  apology  for  his  indis- 
cretion.     But  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
allowed  to  stump  the  country  and  to  rail  at  the  Upper 
Chamber  in  the  intemperate  and  indecorous  lang^uage  of 
an  irresponsible  demagogue ;  and  this  not  only  once  or 
twice  but  repeatedly.    Two  of  the  Whips — ^those  func- 
tionaries whose  efliciency  depends  upon  silence,  tact,  and 
vigilance— denounce  the  tyranny  of  Labour ;  and  another 
pair  of  officials  is  told  off  to  counteract  the  bad  impres- 
sion created  amongst   Radical  working-men.     If   the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  indulges  in  patriotic  aspira- 
tions for  the  development  of  an  efficient  *  citizen  army/ 
one  of  his  colleagues  receives  a  special  license  to  chant 
the  attractions  of  disarmament,  and  the  moral  beauty  of 
peace  at  any  price. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  this  patent 
absence  of  a  governing  mind  in  the  Cabinet.  The  same 
conclusion  would  be  reached  by  studying  the  administra- 
tive action  and  the  legislative  proposals  of  this '  tesselated* 
Ministry.  Every  department  works  upon  lines  dictated 
by  its  immediate  chief  or  sub-chief.  The  novel  system 
has  doubtless  some  advantages,  since,  for  instance,  it  is 
an  approximation  to  the  ideal  of  trusting  the  man  on 
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the  spot;  but  it  produces  some  glaring  inconsistencies 
and  is  the  negation  of  thq  time-honoured  theory  of  joint 
Cabinet  responsibility.  Our  foreign  policy  is  the  poliqr. 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  warmly  supported,  no  doubt,  by 
some  of  his  colleagues,  but  palpably  distasteful  to  others, 
amongst  whom  may  possibly  be  included  the  Prime 
Minister  himself.  At  any  rate  it  is  manifest  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  principles  and  practice,  eminently  satis- 
factory as  they  are,  cannot  be  squared  with  the  utterances 
of  a  chief  who  declares  that  he  hates  the  word  *  Imperial' 
and  *  does  not  much  like  the  thing,'  and  who  writes  the 
most  gushing  testimonials  in  praise  of  Lord  Courtney, 
the  champion  of  internationalism,  as  the  desirable  alter* 
native  to  Imperialism. 

In  one  other  department  this  system  of  individual 
authority  and  independence  has  worked  very  well.  The 
danger  of  fussy  interference  on  the  part  of  Downing 
Street  with  the  policy  of  pro-consuls  in  distant  parts  of 
the  Empire  is  nowhere  more  real  than  in  India;  and  at  no 
period  since  the  Mutiny  would  hasty  and  ill-considered 
action  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Cabinet  be  fraught 
with  graver  consequences  than  at  the  present  time.  An 
inexplicable,  ill-defined,  but  quite  palpable  ferment  of 
unrest  is  creating  vibrations  through  the  Mohammedan 
world.  The  political  seismograph  shows  very  similar 
tracings  in  India,  Egypt,  and  Morocco ;  though  in  India, 
fortunately,  the  tremors  are  somewhat  neutralised  by 
the  scornful  disapproval  with  which  the  virile  adherents 
of  the  Prophet  regard  the  growing  pretensions  of  the 
loud-tongued  but  unwarlike  Babu.  Still  the  situation 
requires  vigilant  watching  and  skilful  handling. 

The  appointment  of  Mr  Morley — presumably  at  his 
own  wish — to  the  India  Office  caused  some  surprise  and, 
amongst  men  unacquainted  with  his  character,  not  a 
little  misgiving.  Mr  Morley  does  not  profess  to  be  an 
Imperialist ;  and,  in  his  antagonism  to  any  expansion  of 
what  he  considers  an  overburdened  Empire,  he  has  not 
unreasonably  or  unnaturally  been  classed  with  the  Little- 
Englanders.  But  his  Little-Englandism  is  unlike  that  of 
the  more  blatant  adherents  of  that  craven  creed  It  is 
negative  and  not  positive.  Never  has  he  been  known  to 
subscribe  to  the  washy  sentimentalism  which  affects  to 
believe  that  if  the  strong  man  would  only  throw  away 
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his  weapons  no  one  would  spoil  his  goods.     His  main 
objection,  for  instance,  to  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt, 
apart  from  what  proved  to  be  the  unfounded  fear  that 
it  would  embroil  us  with  France,  was  his  apprehension 
that  a  protectorate  would  'bring  India  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.'    There  is,  however,  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  a  policy  of  pushing  outwards 
the  landmarks  of   the  Empire  and  that  of  resolutely 
defending  all  that  lies  within  them.    No  Imperialist,  we 
feel  assured,  would  resist  with  more  dogged  and  un- 
yielding resolution    any  invasion    of    British    territory 
than  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  India.    In  semi- 
eritical  times  such  as  these,  few  men  could  have  so  many 
incidental  advantages  in  the  execution  of  a  steady,  con- 
sistenty  and  patriotic  policy.    His  championship  of  Home 
Role  constrains  the  Irish  Nationalists — even  the  pug- 
nacious and  pertina.cious  Mr  Swift  MacNeill — to  forbear 
from  raising  inconvenient  and  baneful  controversies  in  a 
House  of  Commons  which,  painfully  ignorant  of  the  facts 
of  Empire,  is  in  the  main  more  confused  about  Indian 
affairs  than  about  those  of  any  other  British  possession, 
not  excluding  South  Africa.    His  unflinching  Radicalism, 
and  the  deserved  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  left 
wing  of  his  party  and  the  Labour  members,  enable  him 
to  disregard  the  mischievous  and  misleading  criticisms  of 
the  handful  of  Indian  cranks  who  sit  in  Parliament  as 
Radicals.      To  a  statesman  enjoying  these  adventitious 
advantages,  the  new  system  of  governing  by  departments 
affords  practically  a  free  hand ;  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  day  call  for  a  free  and  a  strong  hand  to  hold  the  reins 
of  Indian  administration. 

The  Colonial  Office  is  differently  situated.  Lord  Elgin's 
varied  and  successful  experiences  as  a  pro-consul  ought 
to  have  made  him  an  ideal  man  for  the  post  exalted  by 
Mr  Chamberlain's  occupation,  and  filled  with  credit  by 
his  immediate  successor,  Mr  Alfred  Lyttelton.  Certain 
allowances,  moreover,  must  be  made  for  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  Lord  Elgin  has  not  been  accorded  a  free 
hand  in  the  sense  in  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr 
Morley  have  enjoyed  that  privilege ;  and  his  representa- 
tive in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  spite  of  his  remarkable 
abilities,  is  what  the  French  call  a  mauvaia  couctieur. 
Moreover,  colonial  policy  has  most  unfortunately  been 
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denied  that  immunity  from  sheer  partisan  criticism  which 
is  now  universally  recognised  as  the  prerogative  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  owed  his 
majority  so  largely  to  the  success  of  the  campaign  of 
misstatement)  misrepresentation,  and  slander  which  was 
recklessly  waged  over  Chinese  labour,  that  the  Cabinet 
doubtless  felt  that  no  single  Minister  could  be  trusted  to 
deal  with  South  African  problems. 

But,  when  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  on  Lord 
Elgin's  behalf,  there  remains  the  fact  that  his  manage- 
ment of  the  aJBfairs  of  his  department  has  been  marked 
by  a  want  of  tact  and  consideration  for  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  sister  nations  quite  astonishing  in  an  amiable  and 
cultivated  gentleman  who  has  enjoyed  so  much  personal 
experience  in  the  administration  of  the  Empire  beyond 
the  seas.  Slightly  to  adapt  the  refrain  of  a  music-hall 
ditty  much  in  vogue  some  years  ago,  'It's  not  exactly 
what  he  does,  but  the  nasty  way  he  does  it.'  There  was 
something  almost  discourteously  abrupt  in  the  haste  with 
which,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  the  ordinance  granting  a 
graduated  constitution  to  the  Transvaal  was  cancelled. 
This  instrument  had  been  the  subject  of  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  and  elaborate  correspondence  extending 
over  many  months  between  the  High  Commissioner  and 
the  Colonial  Office.  To  rescind  it  after  what  could  at 
best  have  been  a  perfunctory  study  of  the  question,  was 
discourteous  not  only  to  Lord  Milner,  Lord  Selbome,  and 
Mr  Lyttelton,  but  also  to  their  official  advisers,  and  to 
the  Transvaal  Government. 

Nor  was  that  all.  The  Government  sent  out  at  the 
public  expense  a  special  Commission,  two  members  of 
which  were  avowed  opponents  of  the  late  Ministiy; 
while  not  one,  so  far  as  is  known,  represented  the  policy 
initiated  by  Mr  Chamberlain  and  followed  by  Mr  Lyttel- 
ton. Nothing  can  be  said  against  the  other  qualifications  of 
the  Commissioners ;  but  the  non-representative  character 
of  the  Commission  would  have  discounted  confidence  in 
its  report,  if  that  report  had  ever  been  allowed  to  see  the 
light  of  day.  Its  contents  still  remain  unrevealed.  This 
secrecy  is  unjustifiable,  and  is  unfair  to  those  whose  views 
and  opinions  were  sought  by  the  Commissioners,  but  who 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  their  communica- 
tions have  been  accurately  reported    and    interpreted. 
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Parliament  has  had  to  debate  the  merits  of  the  new 
Constitation  unaided  by  the  report  of  a  Commission  the 
cost  of  which  will  come  upon  the  votes. 

As  to  the  Constitution  itself,  as  it  appears  in  the  Letters 
Patent  which  have  been  published   and  presented   to 
Parliament,  all  that  it  is  necessary  now  to  say  is  that  it 
might  have  been  much  worse.    The  danger  lay,  and  still 
lies,  in  the  departure  from  the  invariable  rule  of  our 
colonial   policy  that   even    in    the    most  well-disposed 
colonies  under  the  Crown  responsible  government  should 
not  be  granted  'per  saUum,  but  through  the  intermediate 
educational    step  of   a    representative   but    only  semi- 
responsible  system.    Now  that  the  Constitution  is  granted, 
the  wisest  and  most  patriotic  course  for  British  subjects 
at  home  is  to  refrain  from  retrospective  criticism,  and 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  white  men  in  South  Africa 
to  co-operate  in  making  the  best  of  the  new  state  of 
things.    We  could  have  wished  that  more  generous  terms 
had  been  arranged  with  regard  to  the  land-settlement 
scheme,  in  the  development  of  which  Lord  Milner  and 
the  late  Mr  Rhodes,  as  well  as  most  other  comx>etent  and 
far-sighted  authorities,  saw  the  fairest  chance  for  the 
extinction  of  racial  prejudice.    Mr  Rhodes'  experiment 
at  Stellenbosch  and  the  Paarl  proved  definitely  that  the 
scheme  was  practicable,  and  that  the  results  would  be 
SQcfa  as  were  hoped  and  anticipated. 

However,  this  excessive  secretiveness  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  the  amazing  indiscretion,  to  use  no  stronger 
term,  displayed  in  connexion  with  Mr  Bucknill's  report 
as  to  the  prevalence  in  the  Chinese  compounds  of  vice 
in  its  most  repulsive  form.     On  many,  perhaps  on  all 
grounds,  it  was  exi>edient  that  the  Gk>vemment  should 
have  kept  secret  the  report,  and  especially  the  evidence 
obtained  in  confidence  by  Mr  Bucknill.    But  what  did 
they  do  ?    They  allowed  the  contents  of  the  report  to  be 
shown  to  a  fanatical  opponent  of  Chinese  labour,  and 
further  gave  him  x>ermission  to  disclose  the  information 
he  had  gleaned  to  members  upon  his  own  side  of  the 
House  and  to  them  only.     Naturally,  extracts  which 
appear  to  have  been  garbled  found  their  way  into  the 
less  nice  Radical  press.     This  was  Lord  Elgin's  doing ; 
and  few  more  grievous  offences  against  the  usage  and 
practice  of  constitutional  Governments  have  ever  been 
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permitted  by  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  These 
documents  were  Cabinet  papers,  against  the  improper 
publication  and  revelation  of  which  there  is  in  existence 
a  recent  statut^e  imposing  the  penalty  of  hard  labour. 
Yet  a  Cabinet  Minister  becomes  morally  if  not  legally  an 
accessory  to  an  offence  against  this  salutary  law.  All 
these  incidents,  in  themselves  quite  avoidable,  have 
roused  a  bitter  feeling  amongst  the  stauncheet  upholders 
of  British  supremacy  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Biver  Colony.  The  old  murmur  is  heard  that  'it  does 
not  pay  to  be  loyal ' ;  and  the  dangerous  belief  is  revived 
that  the  home  Oovemment  will  always  sacrifice  the  real 
friends  of  England  in  order  to  propitiate  actual  enemies, 
or  to  curry  favour  with  some  fractious  section  of  ill- 
informed  agitators  in  Parliament. 

Take  again  the  case  of  Natal,  the  one  colony  which, 
during  the  late  war,  not  only  raised  its  own  volunteers, 
but  equipped  and  paid  them  out  of  its  own  exchequer. 
A  Zulu  rising  took  place;  and  there  was  substantial 
reason  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  a  widen^read 
and  concerted  plan  for  overthrowing  the  authority  of  the 
colony.  How  alarming  such  a  prospect  is  for  settlers 
mostly  scattered  over  an  area  of  45,000  square  miles  may 
be  understood  by  a  glance  at  the  census.  The  last  avail- 
able returns  show  that  out  of  a  popidation  of  something 
over  a  million  there  were  less  than  100,000  Europeans  or 
whites,  a  few  more  than  100,000  Asiatics  and  mixed  breeds, 
and  no  less  than  000,000  natives,  of  whom  only  some 
80,000  were  employed  as  servants.  When  it  is  further 
remembered  that  thirty  years  have  not  elapsed  since 
Zululand  was  under  a  stringent  military  autocracy  of 
exceptional  efficiency,  it  is  easy  to  understand  with  what 
apprehension  the  heads  of  families,  living  almost  in 
isolation  on  their  homesteieids,  hear  of  *  native  unrest' 
The  colony  took  prompt  steps.  It  raised  volunteers  but 
declined  Imperial  assistance;  it  proclaimed  martial  law; 
and,  in  spite  of  very  serious  climatic  and  geographical 
difficulties,  managed  to  stamp  out  the  fortunately  pre* 
mature  revolt. 

Now  it  must  be  admitted,  and  indeed  rigorously 
claimed,  that  when  a  self -governing  colony  finds  itself 
obliged  to  suppress  native  risings  by  force  of  arms,  the 
Imperial  Government  should  show  the  greatest  vigilance, 
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and,  in  case  of  need,  enforce  its  authority.    This  duty  is 
imposed  upon  the  central  Executive,  mainly  because  Par- 
liament  sanctions  the  exclusion  of  natives  from  any  sub- 
stantial representation  in  the  colonial  Legislatures.    They 
have  therefore  a  special  claim  to  the  protection  of  the 
mother-country.    But  the  duty  must  not  be  executed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  belief  that  the  authorities  at 
home  distrust  the  justice  or  clemency  of  Britons  beyond 
the  seas  in  their  dealings  with  coloured  races.    There  is 
no  ground  for  such  distrust,  or  for  the  injurious  myth  that 
EngUshmen,  Scots,  and  Irishmen  lose  their  inherited  and 
ingrained  sense  of  humanity  as  soon  as  they  cross  the 
equator.    The  late  Henry  Cloete,  a  most  loyal  subject,  in 
his  work  on  '  The  Grreat  Boer  Trek '  (p.  83),  stigmatised 
Lord  61enelg*s  fatuous  despatch  of  December  26, 1835,  as 
'containing  the  most  unreserved  condenmation  of  the 
whole  policy  and  operations  of  the  war,  and  abusing  in 
unmeasured  language  the  barbarous  manner  in  which 
(the  Secretary  of  State  asserted)  the  war  had  been  con- 
ducted'; and  he  went  on  to  say:    *To  expect  that  an 
entire  population,  thus  insulted  and  injured,  should  still 
continue  loyally  and  well  affected  towards  the  Gk>v^m- 
ment  was  as  impossible  as  to  expect  that  '*of  thorns 
men  should  gather  figs,  or  that  of  a  bramble-bush  they 
should  gather  grapes." '  The  arrogant  folly  of  Glenelg  was 
followed  by  the  great  exodus  to  the  north  under  Betief , 
and  by  the  permanent  alienation  of  the  Dut<di  colonists 
who  had  become  reconciled  to  British  rule. 

It  was  then  the  manifest  duty  of  Lord  Elgin  to  keep 
himself  in  constant  touch  with  the  Government  of  Natal» 
and  to  take  steps  to  secure  the  fullest  informaticm  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  rebels.  Nothing  was  easier.  The 
Colonial  Secretary  knew  that  martial  law  had  been  pro^ 
claimed ;  he  could  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  consequences 
its  proclamation  involved,  or  as  to  the  punishment  which 
would  be  meted  out  to  those  found  guilty  of  treason.  All 
that  he  had  to  do  was  to  instruct  the  Gk>vemor  to  ask 
the  Natal  Ministry  to  keep  him  informed  with  all  due 
promptitude  on  every  important  incident,  so  as  to  g^ve 
the  Imperial  Executive  an  opportunity  of  advising,  or,  if 
the  need  arose,  of  remonstrating.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
anticipated  had  happened,  not  till  rebels  had  been  tried 
and  sentenced,  and  the  sentences  confirmed  by  the  respon- 
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sible  authority  and  sanctioned  by  the  Eong's  representative, 
the  governor  of  the  colony,  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
intervened.  His  method  of  interference  was  so  tactless 
and  maladroit  that  it  afiEronted  not  only  the  Natal 
Government  (which  promptly  resigned  by  way  of  protest), 
and  not  only  British-bom  subjects  in  all  the  South  African 
colonies,  but  also  the  Dutch  inhabitants  as  much  as  the 
rest ;  for  there  is  no  matter  on  which  they  are  so  touchy 
as  upon  the  meddling  of  Downing  Street  with  the  busi- 
ness of  repressing  a  native  rising.  That  nothing  worse 
happened  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Lord  Elgin  took  no 
further  action ;  but  the  incident  left  behind  a  sense  of 
irritation  not  easily  or  quickly  to  be  relieved. 

Again,  there  is  the  difficulty  over  the  Newfoundland 
Fisheries  question.  A  modvs  vivendi  was  arranged  by 
Sir  Edward  Orey  with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
behind  the  back  of  the  Newfoundland  Government,  and 
in  spite  of  their  protests.  The  Foreign  Secretary  was 
not  to  blame  for  the  intense  indignation  aroused  in  the 
colony ;  he  had  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  to  consider  what  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole. 
But  it  is  the  unmistakable  duty  of  the  Colonial  Secretary 
to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  several  colonies,  whereof 
he  is  the  guardian,  should  be  fairly  and  firmly  placed 
before  his  colleagues,  and  to  do  his  best  to  consult  the 
wishes,  to  remove  the  doubts,  and  to  study  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  colonial  Governments.  So  far  as  the  official 
correspondence  goes,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Lord 
Elgin  discharged  any  of  these  duties.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  same  uneasy  feeling  of  insecurity  has  been 
inspired  not  only  in  Newfoundland,  but  in  a  minor  degree 
throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Very  similar  tact- 
lessness and  lack  of  consideration  were  displayed  with 
regard  to  the  otherwise  admirable  arrangement  with 
France  about  the  New  Hebrides.  Australasia  grumbled, 
not  so  much  at  the  settlement  itself,  as  at  the  cavalier 
way  in  which  the  colonists  were  treated. 

In  a  *  tesselated  *  Ministry  this  must  inevitably  happen. 
A  capable  Minister  does  good  work,  and  the  lack  of  con- 
trol by  the  Cabinet  no  doubt  renders  his  task  easier ;  but 
an  inefficient  Minister,  not  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
his  chief  or  his  colleagues,  may  easily  do,  by  a  few  strokes 
of  the  i>en,  more  mischief  than  his  successful  colleague 
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can  ever  hox>e  to  make  good.  The  collective  work  of  a 
united  Cabinet  is  probably  less  efficient  than  that  which 
the  best  of  its  members  could  turn  out ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  output  of  its  least 
capable  member  when  left  to  his  own  devices. 

This  truth  is  illustrated  by  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
public  generally  towards  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty. 
Were  the  efficiency  or  the  existence  of  our  defensive 
forces  dependent  upon  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
Cabinet,  there  would  be  deep  and  natural  uneasiness. 
The  most  diverse  and  contradictory  speeches  have  been 
delivered  upon  this  supreme  national  problem  by  different 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  Some  have  talked  of  disarma- 
ment as  an  example  to  others,  just  as  in  the  country  a 
few  theorists  contend  that  the  withdrawal  of  game- 
keepers would  put  an  end  to  poaching ;  others  have  urged 
sweeping  reductions  in  the  votes  on  the  ground  that  the 
money  thus  saved  *  might  be  given  to  the  poor.'  On  the 
hitherto  accepted  theory  of  joint  Cabinet  responsibility, 
both  or  either  of  these  sets  of  opinion  might  be  taken  to 
represent  the  reasoned  policy  of  the  Adnmustration. 
But)  on  the  *  tesselated '  principle,  it  is  not  the  view  of  the 
whole  body  that  really  counts,  but  only  that  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  directly  concerned,  subject  to  the  veto 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Consequently  the 
public  is  not  much  disquieted  about  the  War  Office  and 
the  Admiralty,  but  for  two  different  reasons.  Mr  Haldane 
enjoys  a  large  measure  of  confidence  as  a  patriotic,  pru- 
dent, and  highly-gifted  man;  he  has  never  attempted 
to  hide  his  ImperiaUsm  under  a  bushel ;  and.  as  the  in- 
timate personal  and  political  associate  of  Lord  Bosebery 
—a  connexion  which  even  the  tiff  over  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Scots  Greys  from  Scotland  is  not  likely  to  have  dis- 
turbed— ^he  is  trusted  to  see  that  the  ^Bepublio  incurs 
no  injury.'  The  Secretary  for  War  will  retain  this  con- 
fidence tUl.  if  ever,  he  deHberately  forfeits  it  by  pandering 
to  the  senseless  faction  that  will  not  even  try  to  read  the 
signs  of  the  political  heavens.  Lord  Tweedmouth.  on  the 
otiher  hand,  enjoys  a  certain  confidence,  not  because  he 
is  a  strong  man.  as  Mr  Haldane  is.  but  because  he  is  a 
weak  man  with  no  official  experience  and  little  power  of 
initiation  or  exposition.  It  is  therefore  assumed,  and 
probably  with  reason,  that  he  will  be  guided  and  directed 
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in  all  essential  matters  by  the  genius  of  the  First  Naval 
Lord,  in  whose  professional  skill  and  patriotic  feeling 
great  confidence  has  hitherto  been  placed.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  analyse  in  detail  the  other  departments  of 
State.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  'tesse- 
lated  *  principle,  so  far  as  administration  is  concerned,  is 
neither  an  unmixed  good  nor  an  unqualified  eviL 

When  we  turn  to  the  subject  of  legislation,  which  our 
constitutional  system — ^unwisely  as  many  think — combines 
with  administrative  responsibility,  we  are  confronted  with 
a  very  different  picture.  There  is  a  passage  in  ^  Coningsby/ 
written  over  sixty  years  ago,  which,  with  a  very  few 
changes,  might  be  read  as  a  picturesque  description  of  the 
present  situation. 

'  The  success  of  the  Reform  Ministry  on  their  first  appeal 
to  the  new  constituency  which  they  had  created  had  been 
fatally  complete.  But  the  triumph  was  as  destructive  to  the 
victors  as  to  the  vanquished.  "We  are  too  strong,"  pro- 
phetically exclaimed  one  of  the  fortunate  Cabinet,  which 
found  itself  supported  by  an  inconceivable  majority  of  three 
hundred.  ...  It  is  evident  that  the  suicidal  career  of  what 
was  then  styled  the  Liberal  party  had  been  occasioned  and 
stimulated  by  its  unnatural  excess  of  strength.  •  • .  No  Grovem- 
ment  can  be  long  secure  without  a  formidable  Opposition.  It 
reduces  their  supporters  to  that  tractable  number  which  can 
be  managed  by  the  joint  influences  of  fruition  and  of  hope. 
It  offers  vengeance  to  the  discontented,  and  distinction  to 
the  ambitious ;  and  employs  the  energies  of  aspiring  spirits 
who  otherwise  may  prove  traitors  in  a  division,  or  assassins 
in  a  debate.* 

The  resemblance  between  the  present  position  and 
that  described  in  '  Coningsby '  is  uot  a  mere  coincidence ; 
it  is  an  illustration  of  the  truth  that  history  repeats  itself, 
but  always  with  a  difference.  When  the  conditions  are 
more  or  less  the  same,  the  resultants  will  bear  a  strong 
family  likeness.  It  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  analyse 
the  antecedent  political  phenomena  of  1833  and  1906 
respectively,  but  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  our  inomediate 
object.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  what  we  have  ventured  to 
describe  as  the  principle  of  tesselation  characterised  the 
majority  ostensibly  supporting  Lord  Greyi  though  it  was 
hardly  reflected  in  the  composition  of  the  Cabinet,  which 
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was  almost  exclusively  Whig.  Dr  Franck  Bright,  in  his 
'History  of  England/  thus  sums  up  the  position  as  it 
presented  itself  when  the  first  reformed  Parliament, 
with  an  overwhelming  Whig-Badical  majority,  met  on 
January  29,  1833 : 

'The  twofold  connexions  and  interests  of  the  Government 
could  not  but,  sooner  or  later,  prove  a  cause  of  weakness. 
Their  aristocratic  tendencies,  which  remained  unabated,  pre- 
Tented  them  from  throwing  themselves  heartily  into  the 
wishes  of  their  more  popular  supx>orters,  and  laid  them  open 
to  the  constant  suspicion  of  an  inclination  towards  Toryism. 
Their  dependence  upon  the  popular  party  compelled  them  to 
take  in  hand  many  difficult  questions  for  the  solution  of  which 
the  nation  was  clamouring.  They  had  therefore  to  be  con- 
stantly steering  a  middle  course,  and  assuming  an  appearance 
of  weakness,  which  rapidly  imdermined  their  popularity, 
while  the  two  tendencies  which  they  represented,  affecting 
the  individual  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  different  degrees, 
speedily  led  to  a  division  among  themselves.' 

The  Ministry  of  January  1833,  backed  by  the  *  greatest 
majority '  in  English  history,  was  reconstructed  in  June 
1834 ;  and  a  month  later  it  resigned,  as  the  Prime  Minister 
would  say,  in  gloho.  From  the  passage  quoted  above  it 
is  easy  to  discern  the  main  difference  between  Lord  Grey's 
Administration  and  that  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman. 
The  Ministry  of  1833  did  not  represent  the  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  microcosm  does  its  macro- 
cosm. The  majority  was  democratic  in  the  social  sense 
of  the  word ;  the  Ministry  was  more  essentially  aristo- 
cratic than  many  of  the  Tory  Governments  which  had 
preceded  it.  By  no  conceivable  stretch  of  imagination 
could  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  be  described  as  *  the 
electorate  verit  small/  On  the  other  hand,  the  present 
Administration  may  be  regarded  as  more  representative 
of  the  majority  upon  which  it  depends  than  any  other 
since  the  Civil  War,  It  contains,  indeed,  a  sprinkling  of 
peers  and  of  statesmen  of  noble  birth,  but  no  one  would 
dream  of  calling  it  aristocratic.  Every  bit  of  ^c^ite  stone 
and  every  bit  of  black  stone  are  hewn  from  quarries 
existing  within  the  precincts  of  the  House  itself.  Every 
formation  and  every  stratum  have  contributed  their  shares 
to  the  mosaic;  and  the  paradoxical  thing  is  that  the  pave- 
ment coheres  simply  because  of  the  lack  of   cement. 
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Were  the  component  parts  of  the  Ministry  welded  into 
one  compact  whole,  the  Cabinet  would  break  up  as  rapidly 
as  did  Lord  Grey's. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  legislation  presented  to 
Parliament  has  been  as  '  tesselated  *  as  the  GoTemment 
itself ;  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  its  legislative  measares 
as  a  whole,  but  of  nearly  every  separate  Bill.  There  are 
an  imprecedented  number  of  Nonconformists  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  they  are  represented  proportionately  in  the 
Cabinet.  Not  a  few  socialists  were  elected ;  they  are  not 
without  their  witnesses  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  Govern- 
ment. A  handful  of  republicans  may  be  seen  on  the 
Speaker's  right ;  and  in  ^e  Cabinet  is  at  least  one  who 
declared,  in  his  election  address,  that  he  was  opposed  to 
hereditary  officials  of  all  kinds.  It  was  impossible  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  Irish  Nationalists ;  but  there  are 
several  declared  Home-Rulers  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
religious  views  of  most  Irishmen  were  represented,  if  but 
feebly  advocated,  by  Lord  Ripon. 

Now,  of  course,  on  a  smaller  scale,  this  representative 
principle  has  been  applied  before ;  but  it  is  utilised  by  the 
present  Administration  in  quite  a  novel  fashion.  Hitherto 
the  drafting  of  a  Bill  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  began 
with  the  collection  of  ideas  and  suggestions  on  the  part 
of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Cabinet,  presided  over  by  the 
Minister  to  whom  would  be  entrusted  the  task  of  piloting 
the  measure  through  the  House  of  Conmions.  Then  the 
draft,  in  a  rough  state,  was  submitted  to  the  whole 
Cabinet  for  discussion  and  criticism.  The  different  in- 
gredients, so  to  speak,  were  well  mixed  and  stirred,  and 
the  pudding  came  out  a  fairly  representative  amalgam 
of  the  culinary  skill  of  the  combined  cooks.  The  new 
method  is  different.  Each  member,  or  group  of  mem- 
bers, seems  to  have  contributed  his  share,  and  to  have 
insisted  upon  its  retention  in  its  original  state,  and, 
instead  of  the  amalgamated  pudding,  we  come  back  to 
the  tesselated  pavement.  There  is  no  cohesion  or  sym- 
metry or  fusion  in  the  product.  The  fact  that  it  is  of 
joint  composition  renders  it  very  difficult  to  accept  any 
really  serious  amendments,  because  to  do  so  is  to  destroy 
the  whole  handiwork  of  one  member  or  group  of  members 
in  the  Cabinets  There  is  the  case  of  the  Trades  Disputes 
Bill,  morally  and  politically  one  of  the  least  defensible 
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proposals  ever  submitted  to  and  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment This  measnre,  as  it  came  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  bore  the  most  obvious  signs  of  the  method  of 
its  concoction.  One  i>art  had  been  put  in  by  the  Labour 
representatives ;  the  other  part  had  been  inserted  to 
soothe  the  consciences  of  the  legal  element.  In  this 
particular  instance,  it  is  true,  the  mosaic  was  mutilated 
because  of  the  strike  of  the  Labour  and  Irish  members 
working  in  concert,  and  because  of  the  flabby  timidity  of 
the  lawyers  in  the  Cabinet,  coupled  with  even  greater 
cowardice  on  the  i>art  of  the  Radical  employers,  who  are 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  House. 

The  Plural  Voting  Bill  may  be  dismissed  as  summarily 
as  it  was  by  the  House  of  Lords.    Apart  from  its  im- 
practicable machinery  and  its  penal  clauses,  its  introduc- 
tion was  inopportune  in  the  first  session  of  Parliament, 
especially  when  Ministers  were  fully  aware  that    the 
session  would  be  hopelessly  congested.     Not,  however, 
content  with  legislation  of  a  kind  which,  according  to 
all  precedent,  is  deferred  till  Parliament  is  nearing  the 
term  of  its  allotted  life,  the  Cabinet  must  needs  go  forth 
into  the  byways  and  slums  to  pick  up  other  people's 
bantlings  and  rear  them,  to  the  detriment  of  their  legiti- 
mate children.     The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  and  the 
Town  Tenants  (Ireland)  Act  belong  to  this  class.     The 
former  does  really  nothing  for  the  tenant  farmer  that 
he  cannot  already  secure  for  himself  from  landlords,  good 
and  bad,  though  its  tendency  may  be  to  endanger  the 
generally  friendly  relations  which  have  hitherto  existed 
between  English  landlords  and  tenants ;  while  the  latter 
is  a  peculiarly  wanton  measure  of  confiscation  which  the 
Government  would  never  dare  apply  to  Oreat  Britain, 
though,  so  far  as  town  property  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
distinction  in  practice  between  England  and  Ireland. 

Naturally,  on  the  *  tesselated '  principle,  the  Education 
BiU,  on  which  so  much  time  was  fruitlessly  lavished  in 
spite  of  the  rigorous  invocation  of  g€tg  and  guillotine,  was 
in  more  senses  than  one  the  pitce  de  resistance  of  the 
session.  Of  all  the  quarries  from  which  the  ministerial 
majority  was  hewn,  the  Nonconformist  mountain  was  the 
largest ;  consequently  the  most  conspicuous  single  piece 
in  the  tesselated  pavement  was  also  Nonconformists  So 
an  Education  Bill  acceptable  to  dissenters  was  brought 
Vol.  206. — No.  410.  V 
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in.  With  the  frankness  of  official  juvenility,  Mr  Birrell 
— to  whose  eloquence,  wit,  and  almost  invariable  good 
temper  a  tribute  is  due — revealed  in  a  phrase  the  bidden 
mainspring  of  the  measure  which  died  unlamented  on 
December  20.  '  Minorities,'  he  said,  '  must  suffer ;  it  is 
the  badge  of  all  their  tribe.'  He  repented  of  the  phrase, 
not  because  it  did  not  truly  represent  the  spirit  of  the 
Bill,  but  because  it  did.  In  using  it,  Mr  Birrell  could 
not  have  meant  that  those  who  were  opposed  to  denomi- 
national teaching  in  oiir  elementary  schools  were  a 
majority  of  the  parents  of  this  country,  for  that  he  could 
not  prove,  nor  is  it  a  fact.  He  was  manifestly  referring 
to  the  views  of  the  minority  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  is  quite  another  thing. 

The  vindictiveness  against  one  single  denomination, 
and  that  denomination  the  historic  National  Church, 
which  was  stamped  on  every  clause,  caused  the  measure 
to  be  hailed  with  pagans  of  triumph  by  the  militant 
dissenters.  There  were  some  grumbles  and  growls,  it  is 
true,  but  they  came  from  those  who,  like  the  small  boy 
in  *  Punch,'  sympathised  with  the  lion  'who  had  no 
Christian,'  or  with  others  that  had  not  Christians  enough. 
Untiring  efforts  were  made  to  square  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Jews — efforts  which,  to  the  honour  of  both 
denominations,  were  unsuccessful ;  but  the  Church  of 
England  was  told  without  ceremony  that  what  was  good 
enough  for  the  Nonconformist  conscience  was  good 
enough  for  theirs,  if  indeed  such  a  thing  as  a  conscience 
could  really  be  recognised  in  Anglicans.  It  seems  to  be 
constantly  forgotten,  or  rather  deliberately  ignored,  that 
all  the  'concessions,'  properly  so  called,  have  come— as 
they  were  bound  to  come — ^from  the  Church  side.  So  far 
as  the  Bill,  whether  in  its  original  or  its  amended  form* 
fell  short  of  Nonconformist  expectations,  it  was  regarded 
as  embodying  Nonconformist  'concessions';  but  these 
concessions  were  only  partial  limitations  of  a  measure 
which,  in  all  its  positive  enactments,  was  to  the  Noncon- 
formists pure  gaiti.  Not  a  single  material  concession 
was  made  to  the  Church  during  the  progress  of  the 
measure  ;  and,  in  both  Houses,  a  stubborn  and  unreasoned 
resistance  was  offered  to  every  amendment  moved  to 
secure  that  the  Establishment  should  be  treated  as  well 
as  other  denominations.    It  is  superfluous  to  recapitulate 
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the  story  of  the  collapse,  or  to  defend  the  Opposition 
from  the  charge  of  wrecking  the  Bill,  since  we  know 
from  Lord  Crewe's  own  lips  that  there  was  never  any 
intention  of  modifying  its  principles  ;  and  chiefest  of  all 
these  principles  was  the  punishment  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Birrell,  and  the  Lord  Privy 

Seal  all  declared,  within  the  few  last  days  of  the  session, 

that  the  objects  of  the  Bill  were  to  secure  what  they 

called  a  national  system  of  education,  to  the  exclusion 

of  denominational  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools. 

They  admitted  that  the  exceptions  grudgingly  made  to 

this  rule  were  due  to  a  desire    to    conciliate    Roman 

Catholics  and  Jews,  with  whose  support  it  would  have 

been  inconvenient  to  dispense.      In  the  funeral  oration 

pronounced  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  December  20,  it 

was  implied  that  churchmen  ought  to  be  content  with 

the  diluted  system  of  Christian  teaching  which  satisfied 

*the  Protestant  free  churches  of  this  country.'    If  that 

was  the  real  design  of  the  Bill,  and  if  its  main  principle 

was  the  gradual  exclusion  of  denominational  teaching 

from  schools  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  given,  then 

it  was  a  mockery  to  talk  about  compromise  and  friendly 

settlement.     Again,  if  such  was  the  intention  of  the 

authors  of  the  Bill,  we  flatly  deny  that  these  intentions 

were  submitted  to  the  country  at  the  last  election ;  and 

certainly  the  country  has  never  expressed  approval  of 

them.     T^^o  passages  from  pre-election  speeches  by  the 

Prime   Minister  and  Mr  Birrell  respectively  have  been 

recently  quoted.     The  former,  speaking  at  Norwich  on 

October  26,  1004,  said  : 

'We  Tyrant  the  child  to  be  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  his 
father,  at  least  until  he  comes  to  such  an  age  as  to  be  justi- 
fied to  be  judge  of  a  faith  for  himself.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Liberal  party  throughout  the  country  has  but  one  object, 
which  is  to  secure  perfect  freedom  of  conscience  and  equal 
treatment  and  complete  public  control  over  the  system.' 

Mr  Birrell,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  general  election, 
declared  that, 

'not  only  was  he  anxious  that  there  should  be  Christian 
education  in  all  schools,  but  he  was  also  anxious  that  facilities 
should   be  given  whereby  all  religious  denominations  would 

u  2 
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have  an  opportunity  of  instracting  children  in  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  true  religion.  His  anxiety  was  great  upon 
the  subject.'  It  was  a  difScult  thing  to  be  able  to  do,  but  at 
any  rate  his  efforts  were  all  in  the  direction  of  throwing  open 
all  schools  in  this  country,  not  only  for  simple  elementary 
Bible  instruction,  but  also  that  facilities  should  be  given  to 
enable  parents  to  have  their  own  children  instructed  in  their 
own  particular  doctrine.' 

The  latter  speech  is  more  important  than  the  former, 
because  it  was  delivered  by  Mr  Birrell  after  he  had  been 
actually  appointed  Minister  of  Education,  and  at  the 
moment  when  he  must  have  been  revolving  in  his  mind 
the  lines  upon  which  the  new  Bill  was  to  proceed. 
There  is  hardly  a  churchman  who  would  refuse  to  accept 
a  measure  which  conformed  rigidly  to  the  principle  laid 
down  in  these  two  extracts.  The  Bill  as  it  was  presented 
to  Parliament,  and  even  £i8  it  left  the  Lords  in  its  amended 
state,  fell  far  short  of  these  liberal  propositions. 

The  Bill  is  dead ;  and  we  are  promised  a  renewal  of 
the  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  practi* 
cally  certain  to  prove  as  abortive  as  similar  attacks 
have  been  in  the  past.  The  latest  of  these  arose  out  of 
the  deadlock  between  the  two  Chambers  over  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1884-5.  That  campaign  ended  with  the  surrender 
of  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues,  for  the  House  of 
Lords  gained  in  substance  the  one  principle  for  which 
they  had  striven,  namely,  that  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  and  the  redistribution  of  seats  should  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  main  moral,  however,  of  the  last 
agitation  was  that,  though  it  was  conducted  with  un- 
paralleled energy,  and  was  prolonged  over  many  months, 
the  elections  of  1885  proved  that  the  old  urban  electors 
had  been  quite  unmoved  by  the  demonstration.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  Reform  Act,  the  cities  and  boroughs 
of  England  returned  in  that  year  a  majority  of  Conser- 
vatives to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Radicals  will 
no  doubt  do  their  worst  to  stir  up  animosity  against  the 
Second  Chamber,  but  they  suffer  under  the  grave  dis- 
advantage of  having  no  inspiriting  cry.  It  is  a  deplorable 
fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country  is  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  education ;  and, 
though  not  a  few  may  be  displeased  with  the  action  of 
the  Lords,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  prevented  the 
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withdrawal  from  public  controversy  of  a  wearisome 
sabject,  by  far  the  larger  portion  care  too  little  about 
the  cause  of  the  conflict  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
fledged  into  an  artificial  indignation. 

The  recent  general  election  turned  upon  a  variety  of 
subjects  ;  and  among  these  the  Nonconformist  grievance^ 
though  perhaps  the  most  bitterly  felt,  was  only  one.    No 
one  can  pretend,  with  any  show  of  justice,  that  a  vast 
majority  of  electors  voted  for  a  revolutionary  measure 
such  as  the  Education  BiU,  in  the  hands  of  the  Noncon- 
formists,  became.    No  one,  therefore,  can  justly  blame 
the  Upper  House  for  referring  the  settlement  of  the 
question,   enormously  enlarged  as  it  was,  back  to  the 
country.     No  doubt  it  is  extremely  irksome  to  waste  so 
much  time  as  has  been  wasted  this  session,  and  still 
worse  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  a  fresh  conflict  on 
the  same  ground  ;  but  even  this  is  better  than  accepting 
a  Bill  which  would  merely  have  substituted    another 
grievance,  and  one  far  juster  and  greater,  for  that  which 
it  was  intended  to  abolish.    The  main  grievance,  such  as 
it  is,  might  have  been  removed,  and  may  still  be  removed, 
by  a  very  short  measure,  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion,  would  meet  with  little  or  no  resistance. 
If  the  Gk>vemment  have  its  removal  at  heart,  let  them 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  West 
Riding  case ;  let  them  secure  that  Nonconformist  children 
in  single-school  areas  shall,  either  by  the  right  of  entry 
for  a  Nonconformist  minister  or  by  the  appointment  of 
a  Nonconformist  teacher,  receive  the  religious  teaching 
which  their  parents  desire — such  teaching  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  said  parents ;  and  let  churchmen  make  up  their 
minds  to  pay  for  their  own  religious  teaching.    If  nothing 
is  attempted  in  the  next  session  to  relieve  the  Noncon- 
formists of  the  payment  of  rates  for  teaching  which  they 
disapprove,  we  shall  know  that  the  grievance  is  being 
kept  alive  for  other  purposes. 

As  for  other  causes  of  offence,  the  Lords  have  avoided 
a  quarrel  with  Labour  by  accepting  the  Trades  Disputes 
Bill,  of  which  indeed  the  less  said  the  better ;  for  their 
only  excuse — which  hardly  amounts  to  a  justification — 
for  passing  so  ill-omened  a  measure  was  that,  if  even 
Conservative  members  were  so  far  pledged  that  hardly 
thirty  votes  could  have  been  raked  together  against  the 
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Bill  in  the  Lower  House,  it  was  not  practical  politics  for 

the  Lords  to  resist.    They  have  also  accepted,  with  a 

few  reasonable  amendments,  such  contentious  measures 

as  the  Town  Tenants  (Ireland)  Bill,  the    Agricultural 

Holdings  Bill,  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill.   It  is 

difficult  to  conceive  that  a  cry  of  any  threatening  volume 

against  the  House  of  Lords  can  be  got  up  on  the  strength 

of  the  Education  Bill  and  the  Plurality  Voting  Bill  alone. 

No  doubt  a  further  attempt  will  be  made  to  '  fill  up 

the  cup ' ;  and,  if  the  Irish  measure  which  has  hitherto 

appeared  imminent  should  turn  out  to  be  at  all  like  what 

has  been  foreshadowed,  this  will  certainly  add  another 

drop.    Mr  Bryce's  promotion  to  the  high  and  responsible 

duties  of  ambassador  at  Washington  would,  naturally, 

make  it  very  difficult  for  a  successor,  hardly  in  his  saddle, 

to  produce  a  measure  of  real  importance  in  the  coming 

session.     But  there  is  no  saying  what  this  Oovemment 

will  not  do  in  order  to  stop  the  mouths  of  so  hung^  and 

so  powerful  a  section  of  their  followers  as  that  led  by 

Mr  Redmond ;  and  several  Ministers  have  made  no  secret 

of  their  ultimate  aims.    It  is  true  that,  so  far  as  promises 

g^,  the  Oovemment  is  debarred  by  its  own  utterances 

from  proceeding  to  extremes ;  for,  if  there  was  anything 

clear  about  the  declarations  of  Ministers  on  the  eve  of 

the  polls,  it  was  that,  whatever  might  be  said  about 

a  'larger  policy,'  or  about  'ruling  Ireland  according  to 

its  own  ideas,'  this  was  not  to  be  a  Home  Rule  election. 

In  1906  Home  Rule  was  not,  as  in  1886  or  1895,  a  question 

before  the  constituencies  at  all.    Still,  it  would  be  folly, 

in  circumstances  like  the  present,  to  rely  on  any  such 

preliminary  negatives.    It  is  only  too  probable  that  the 

Union  may  be  gravely  threatened ;  and  in  that  case  the 

House  of   Lords  must    stand    firm,  as  it  did  fourteen 

years  ago.    An  Upper  House  which  should  fail  to  reject, 

without  the  clearest  utterance  of  a  large  majority  of  the 

nation,  a  measure  practically  amounting,  or  obviously 

tending,  to  Home  Rule,  under  whatever  disguise,  would  be 

guilty  of  a  disastrous  dereliction  of  duty.    It  is  not  by  the 

rejection  of  such  a  measure  under  present  conditions,  nor 

by  such  action  as  has  been  taken  during  the  last  session, 

that  the  House  of  Lords  will  bring  down  upon  itself  any 

storm  of  popular  resentment  which  need  inspire  alarm. 
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Art.  XIV.— THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  CRISIS  IN  PRANCE. 

The  attitude  of  the  organs  of  opinion  of  both  our  political 
parties  towards  the  Roman  Gatholip  Church  in  England 
and  in  France  respectively  is  not  very  reasonable.    In  our 
educational  controversy,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
been  the  object  of  the  favours  of  both  parties.     Our  anti- 
clericals  have  treated  the  Roman  creed  with  an  indulgence 
which  they  have  denied  to  the  National  Church,  by  reason 
of  the  value  to  their  party  of  the  support  of  the.  Irish 
Catholic    members.      The   Opposition    has    lavished    its 
caresses  on   the  Romanists  as   being  the  extreme  ex- 
ponents of  the  denominational  principle  in  education. 
But,  when  both  parties  have  turned  their  eyes  across  the 
Channel,  as  though  to  make  up  for  their  forced  friend- 
liness with  Rome  in  domestic  politics,  they  have  refused 
all  sympathy  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  its  con- 
flict with  the  Government  of  France.     Our  publicists 
who  support  a  clerical  policy  at  home,  as  well  as  their 
opponents,  seem  to  reason  that,  since  the  entente  cordiale 
took   its    rise    under    the    anti-clerical    premiership   of 
M.  Combes,  all  the  subsequent  eoxslesiastical  legislation 
of  the  French  Radicals  is  admirable,  that  the  Separa- 
tion Law  of  1905  is  a  model  of  statesmanship,  and  that 
M.  Briajdd  is  a  heaven-sent  lawgiver.    Such  an  attitude 
is  no  doubt  patriotic;  for  the  Anglophobia  which  remains 
in  France  is  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  clericals,  and  no 
understanding  with  England  would  have  been  possible 
had  they  been  in  power.    Yet  this  method  of  appraising 
French  politics  by  the  light  of  our  own  international 
interests  is  unscientific,  and  does  not  help  to  throw  light 
on  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in  France. 

How  difficult  that  situation  is,  may  be  judged  from  a 
recent  speech  by  the  able  and  experienced  politician  who 
is  now  Prime  Minister  of  France.  In  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  on  December  21,  replying  to  the  taunts  of 
M.  Camille  Pelletan,  his  former  chief  lieutenant  on  the 
'Justice,*  who,  representing  the  extreme  anti-clericals, 
has  of  late  bitterly  criticised  the  so-called  concessions  of 
the  Gk)vemment  to  Rome,  M.  Clemenceau  made  use  of 
the  following  words:  'We  are,  M.  Pelletan,  grappling 
with  difficulties  such  as  no  Gk)vemment  has  encountered 
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since  1870/  M.  Clemenceau  is  not  an  orator  given  to 
epigram  or  paradox  for  the  sake  of  effect.  He  is  a  master 
of  incisive,  terse  eloquence,  which  precisely  expresses  his 
thought;  and,  when  he  compares  the  present  difficulties 
with  those  of  1870  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about 
Alone  of  his  Ministry  he  took  part  in  the  revolution  of 
September,  which  made  him  during  the  siege  of  Paris 
mayor  of  Montmartre,  where  the  insurrection  of  the 
Commune  Inroke  out  in  the  following  March.  So,  when 
M.  Clemenceau  compares  the  situation  with  that  of  1870, 
we  may  be  sure  that  all  is  not  for  the  best  in  the  best  of 
Republics. 

The  same  afternoon,  in  another  place,  another  Repub- 
lican statesman  was  throwing  some  light  on  the  situation 
from  a  different  standpoint.  At  the  Institute  of  France 
M.  Ribot  delivered  the  customary  discourse  which  new 
members  of  the  French  Academy  have  to  make  on  taking 
their  seats.  M.  Ribot  is  a  former  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Republic,  who,  in  his  day,  was  looked  upon  as  an  anti- 
clerical by  the  Catholics ;  and  he  would  not  disavow  that 
epithet  even  now.  But  he  is  one  of  the  almost  extinct 
school  of  Liberals,  and  is,  moreover,  what  we  should  call 
an  Erastian,  convinced  of  the  advantage  to  the  State  of 
a  Concordat  with  the  Papacy.  He  was,  on  these  lines, 
the  most  formidable  critic  of  the  Separation  Bill  in  the 
Chamber,  where,  with  few  exceptions,  the  140  Catholic 
and  Monarchical  deputies  displayed  themselves  as  feeble 
or  mute  defenders  of  the  Church. 

M.  Ribot  had  an  audience  worthy  of  his  talent.  Under 
the  dome  of  the  Palais  Mazarin  mutually  hostile  politi- 
cians of  the  Palais  Bourbon  sat  in  friendly  proximity— 
M.  Maurice  Barr^,  at  the  Chamber  a  nationalist  deputy 
but  here  an  Academician-elect,  side  by  side  with  the 
Socialist  leader,  M.  Jaur^,  and  M.  Denys  Cochin,  the 
host  of  the  aged  Cardinal- Archbishop  of  Paris,  recently 
expelled  from  his  palace.  M.  Ribot  was  able  to  place 
appropriately  some  allusions  to  the  present  situation  in 
his  appreciation  of  his  predecessor.  Due  Pasquier,  who 
had  inherited  his  bourgeois  dukedom  from  his  kinsman 
the  Chancellor  Pasquier,  an  opportunist  of  the  age  of 
Talleyrand,  and,  like  him,  successively  the  servant  of  the 
Empire  and  two  Monarchies.  The  deceased  Academician 
was  thus  brought  up  in  the  Concordatory  school  of  Galli- 
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canism.  So  M.  Ribot  was  able  to  appeal  to  this  veteran 
of  the  Monarchical  Catholic  party  for  an  admonition  to 
the  Ultramontanes. 

*  It  shocked  the  Duke  *  (he  said)  *  that  the  Church  of  France 
should  look  to  Rome  for  its  inspiration  and  for  its  word  of 
command,  not  in  questions  of  doctrine,  but  in  questions  of 
discipline  and  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs.' 

These  are  also  the  sentiments  of  M.  Ribot,  who,  having 
thus  made  clear  his  own  attitude  towards  the  Papacy, 
went  on  to  say  that  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
had  been  effected  *in  circumstances  galling  to  the 
Holy  See  and  consequently  not  less  dangerous  for  the 
State  than  for  the  Catholic  Church.'  Among  M.  Ribot's 
audience  was  also  M.  Yiviani,  who,  as  the  head  of  the 
newly-founded  department  of  Labour,  had,  in  his  first 
official  speech  at  the  Chamber,  thought  fit  to  utter  a 
rhetorical  pssan  to  celebrate  the  passing-away  of  old 
beliefs.  For  'the  vanity  and  pitiful  metaphysic'  of  free- 
thinking  politicians  of  his  school  M.  Ribot  had  a  word, 
asking  them  if  they  imagined  that, 

*  in  the  name  of  scientific  progress,  they  were  going  to  destroy 
all  faith  in  the  supernatural ;  and  that  the  whole  human  race, 
weary  of  believing  and  hoping,  would  cease  its  searching, 
beyond  the  visible  world,  for  the  secret  of  its  destiny  and 
the  solace  of  its  sufferings.' 

These  obiter  dicta  of  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
Opi>o8ition,  uttered  by  chance  almost  at  the  same  hour 
as  the  anxious  words  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Re- 
public, show  forth  some  of  the  reasons  why  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  should  have  compared  the  difficulty  of  the  present 
situation  with  that  of  the  year  of  national  disaster. 
The  quasi-official  boast  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  in 
spite  of  its  rhetorical  form,  expressed  a  plain  truth — 
that  the  Radical-Socialists  wish  not  merely  to  check  the 
pretensions  of  clericalism  and  to  assert  the  superiority 
of  the  temporal  over  the  spiritual  power,  but  to  stamp 
out  the  influence  of  revealed  religion  within  the  nation. 
This  has  been  the  widespread  teaching  of  the  most  active 
party  in  France  ever  since  it  became  a  powerful  political 
organisation.  So,  whatever  provocation  the  Republic  had 
received  from  the  clericals,  it  is  certain  that  the  retaliatory 
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legislation  enacted  since  the  century  began  would  not  have 
been  carried  in  its  actual  form  but  for  the  zealous  activity 
of  the  enemies  of  all  religion.  They  may  be  only  a  small 
minority  in  the  nation;  but,  since  their  doctrine  baa 
obtained  official  protection,  they  have  naturally  increased 
in  numbers,  and  have  exercised  increasing  influence  on 
each  successive  Ministry. 

These  intolerant  free-thinkers — 'libres  penseurs  qui 
ne  sont  pas  des  penseurs  libres' — partly  owing  to  the 
relative  indifference  of  the  Moderates,  have  become  the 
masters  of  the  situation.  They  are  obviously  the  last 
people  in  the  world  capable  of  dealing  with  the  not  less 
intolerant  pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  No  wonder  that  a 
Prime  Minbter  who  is  not  intolerant,  but  a  sceptic  of 
Liberal  tendencies,  should  find  the  situation  embarrassing. 
If  the  French  clergy  were  of  the  same  school  of  Catholi- 
cism as  the  late  Due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier,  and  other  emi- 
nent Catholics  of  the  French  Academy,  such  as  M.  Brune- 
ti^re,  who  died  amid  the  conflict,  or  as  M.  d*Haussonville 
and  M.  de  Vogue,  who  remain,  the  difficulty  would  be  less 
acute.  But,  in  that  case,  the  crisis  would  never  have 
taken  place,  and  the  Concordat  would  probably  still  sub- 
sist. As  it  is,  the  praise  of  Gallicanism  is  an  entirely 
academical  exercise.  The  episcopate  and  the  clergy  are 
an  Ultramontane  body,  whose  ruling  principle  is  implicit 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  however  much  it  conflicts  with 
their  private  judgment  as  to  right  or  opportuneness,  or 
with  their  consciousness  of  what  his  predecessor,  Leo  XIII, 
would  have  done  in  the  unlikely  case  of  the  rupture 
of  the  Concordat  during  his  pontificate. 

This  brings  us  to  M«  Ribot's  third  observation,  that 
separation  had  been  effected  in  a  manner  galling  to  the 
Holy  See,  with  consequences  as  dangerous  for  the  State 
as  for  the  Catholic  Church.  If  separation  were  inevitable 
(though  this  has  not  been  proved),  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  could  have  been  accomplished  in  circumstances  not 
galUng  to  a  Pope  even  as  intelligent  and  as  diplomatic  as 
Leo  Xm,  unless  those  circumstances  had  included  an 
agreement  with  him  for  the  rupture  of  the  Concordat. 
But  every  politician  in  France  knew  what  type  of  pontiff 
is  Pius  X.  They  were  aware  that  his  piety  is  that  of  a 
mystical  peasant  having  a  profound  faith  in  the  miracu- 
lous interposition  of  Providence ;  and  that  his  ignorance 
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of  France  is  as  complete  as  his  ignorance  of  the  French 
language.  M.  Briand,  the  chief  author  of  the  Separation 
Law,  who  did  not  enter  Parliament  until  twenty-one 
years  after  M.  Clemenceau*s  legislative  career  began,  no 
doubt  grew  in  Liberalism  as  he  grew  in  knowledge.  His 
famous  'report'  on  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
on  which  the  Bill  of  1905  was  founded,  is,  to  any  one 
familiar  with  the  subject,  the  work  of  a  beginner.  His 
view  of  it,  as  he  proceeded,  grew  in  statesmanlike  breadth ; 
and,  if  separation  had  to  take  place,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Bill,  when  it  had  passed  through  Parliament,  was  an 
ungenerous  or  an  illiberal  measure,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  peculiar  conception  which  Frenchmen  of  all 
schools  have  of  liberty  and  of  the  relations  which  a 
paternal  State  ought  to  maintain  with  every  organisation 
within  its  borders. 

Both  during  the  debates  on  the  Bill,  and  afterwards 
by  circulars  modifying  its  operation,  M.  Briand  made  such 
concessions  as  to  earn  for  him  the  bitter  reproaches  of 
his  former  comrades  of  the  Socialist  party.  But,  had  he 
gone  even  farther  in  the  direction  of  M.  Ribot*s  criticisms 
in  Parliament,  there  would  never  have  been  any  hope 
of  Pius  X  accepting  the  law.  With  such  a  Pope  on  the 
apostolic  throne,  deadlock  was  inevitable.  Nor  is  it  right 
to  blame  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  for  their  subservience 
to  the  papal  orders,  lamentable  as  are  the  consequences, 
especially  to  themselves.  The  first  rule  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  as  it  is  taught  in  English  and  Irish 
rate-supported  schools,  as  well  as  in  French  diocesan 
seminaries,  is  that  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  Holy 
See.  The  alternative  to  that  obedience  is  schism ;  and,  if 
either  of  the  great  Gallican  prelates  were  to  come  back 
from  the  dead,  if  it  were  Dupanloup  or  even  Bossuet 
himself,  he  could  not  lead  to  revolt  an  episcopate  and  a 
clergy  steeped  in  the  Ultramontane  tradition  which  has 
prevailed  in  France  for  two  generations. 

The  situation  thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
is  most  perplexing,  and  justifies  M.  Clemenceau*s  strong 
description  of  it.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
parochial  clergy  of  France  have  never  shared  the  un- 
popularity of  the  religious  Orders.  Moreover,  they  are  all 
sprung  from  the  people,  or  from  that  slightly  superior 
class  to  which  the  great  majority  of  Republican  senators 
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and  deputies  belong.  There  are  few  of  the  Concordatory 
bishops  who  do  not  owe  their  appointment  to  their  ac- 
quaintance or  kinship  with  a  minister  or  a  member  of 
Parliament ;  even  some  of  those  chosen  by  the  Holy  See 
since  the  rupture  owe  to  republican  protection  their  promo- 
tion to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy  which  qualified  them 
for  the  miti*e.  No  parish  priest  of  France  who  has  borne 
the  official  title  of  curS  has  been  invested  with  his  modest 
cure  without  the  approbation  of  the  Government  of  the 
Bepublic  Neither  they  nor  the  more  numerous  desaer- 
imnts  and  vicaireSi  who  make  up  the  parochial  clergy, 
have  any  connexion  with  the  recbctionary  families  either 
of  the  so-called  aristocracy  or  of  the  hatUe  bourgeoisie. 
It  is  true  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  have  not  been 
zealous  in  defence  of  the  Bepublic,  and  that,  when  they 
have  taken  part  in  politics,  it  has  usually  been  on  the 
other  side.  But,  all  the  same,  the  spectacle  of  aged 
bishops  and  humble  priests  deprived  of  their  homes  is 
one  not  calculated  to  make  even  a  Badical  politician 
joyful— especially  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  has  a 
wife  or  daughters  who  are  not  precisely  militant  anti- 
clericals. 

Yet,  while  the  distress  of  the  clergy  is  producing  a 
situation  which  is  painful  to  the  more  statesmanlike  of 
the  parliamentary  leaders  of  the  anti-clerical  party- 
veterans  like  M.  Clemenceau,  or  comparative  novices  like 
M.  Briand — it  must  be  avowed  that  the  nation  as  a  whole 
looks  on  unmoved.  Neither  the  passing  of  the  Separation 
Act  nor  the  failure  of  the  Act  as  a  workable  law  has 
created  anything  which  by  any  exaggeration  of  language 
can  be  called  a  religious  war.  While  Ministers  are  per- 
plexed, the  country  remains  indifferent ;  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  Pope  has  not  had  at  his  side  a  counsellor 
acquainted  with  the  evolution  of  the  French  national 
character.  It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  set  down 
some  of  the  causes  of  the  popular  indifference,  especially 
those  which  have  come  into  play  during  the  year  suc- 
ceeding the  passing  of  the  Separation  Law.  The  list  is 
not  exhaustive,  nor  are  the  causes  enumerated  of  equal 
importance ;  but  all  of  them  have  contributed  in  varying 
degrees  to  the  apathy  of  the  nation. 

To  begin  with,  the  French  soon  get  tired  of  any 
agitating  subject  after  its  novelty  has  worn  off.    The 
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rehabilitation  of  Captain  Dreyfus  was  as  much  owing 
to  the  weariness  of  the  nation  as  to  a  national  desire 
to  perform  an  act  of  justice.  The  ecclesiastical  crisis 
is  an  epilogue  of  the  Dreyfus  affair — an  epilogue  a 
hundred-fold  more  important  than  the  drama;  and  it 
has  lasted  too  long  for  the  average  Frenchman,  who 
is,  moreover,  much  more  affected  by  material  considera- 
tions than  by  the  theoretical  and  doctrinal  questions 
which  exercised  his  forefathers.  The  'I^garo'  is  a  clerical 
journal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Radical-Socialists.  Yet,  on  the 
morning  after  Christmas,  that  organ  of  the  wealthy  re- 
actionaries did  not  devote  its  first  critical  comments  on 
Parisian  events  to  the  omission  of  the  midnight  mass, 
but  to  the  failure  of  the  telephonic  service.  In  the  same 
way,  fashionable  newspapers  of  a  more  pronounced  cleric- 
alism, in  the  earlier  days  of  December,  when  the  Separa- 
tion Law  came  into  operation,  devoted  less  space  to  the 
tribulations  of  Cardinal  Richard  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  historical  seminary  of  St  Sulpice,  than  to  the  annual 
exhibition  of  automobiles.  The  crowded  Grand  Palais 
in  the  Champs  ^lys^s  was  a  greater  attraction  for  the 
rich  Catholics  of  Paris  than  the  deserted  Palais  de 
I'Archeveque  in  the  Faubourg  St  Germain. 

The  Gallicanism  of  the  intellectual  Catholic  laity, 
already  referred  to,  which  has  been  quickened  by  recent 
events,  has  in  cruder  forms  obtained  a  wide  expansion 
in  the  nation.  Pius  X  is  regarded  by  an  increasing 
number  of  Frenchmen  as  a  foreign  potentate  who  wishes 
to  interfere  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  France.  This 
commonplace  of  anti-clericalism  under  other  Popes  has 
taken  a  more  damaging  and  definite  form  when  applied 
to  Pius  X.  He  is  accused  of  being  the  agent  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  the  instrument  of  the  Emperor  William, 
whose  aim  is  to  humiliate  France  in  the  interest  of  the 
Germans.  It  is  vain  to  argue  that  an  old  Venetian  is 
not  likely  to  have  much  love  for  Austria,  or  to  point  to 
the  friction  between  William  11  and  the  Catholic  party 
in  Germany.  The  Austrian  veto  of  the  election  of  the 
Francophil  Cardinal  Rampolla,  at  the  last  conclave,  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  deliberate  political  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Triplice.  The  Pope's  protest  against 
the  visit  of  M.  Loubet  to  the  Eang  of  Italy  is  looked 
upon  as  an  act  of  the  grateful  Italian  agent  of  Austria 
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and  Germany,  indignant  at  the  friendly  relations  of 
the  Italian  Gk)vemment  with  the  French  Republic.  The 
difficulties  of  the  disestablished  bishops  have  not  been 
lessened  by  the  attribution  to  the  Pope  of  words,  prob- 
ably legendary,  to  the  effect  that  the  bishops  of  France 
have  regarded  the  crisis  from  a  too  French  point  of 
view.  However  innocent  the  Pope  may  have  been  of 
hostile  designs  on  France,  he  will  remain  in  French 
popular  imagination  as  the  Gallophobe  Pope  of  the 
Triple  Alliance. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  houseless  and  impoverished  con- 
dition of  the  bishops  and  clergy  moves  the  public  slightly, 
as  they  are  believed  to  have  aggravated  their  misfortunes 
by  their  blind  obedience  to  an  enemy  of  France.  This 
feeling  has  been  rendered  more  acute  by  skilful  anti- 
clerical writers,  who  have  drawn  pictures  of  Pius  X 
luxuriating  amid  the  artistic  treasures  of  the  Yaticcm, 
as  though  the  simple-minded  Patriarch  of  Venice  had 
become  a  voluptuous  pontiff  of  the  Renaissance,  while 
the  French  bishops  and  clergy,  by  his  caprice,  are  en- 
during the  direst  straits  of  poverty.  Unjust  as  this  is, 
it  has  its  effect ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Pius  X  has 
played  the  game  of  the  French  anti-clericals  as  success- 
fully as  Leo  XIII  checkmated  them.  As  M.  Aulard,  one 
of  the  ablest  of  them,  has  recently  written :  *  B^ni  soit  ce 
bon  pape,  qui  fait  si  bien  les  affaires  de  la  libre  pens^.* 

The  financial  question  is  another  factor  in  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  people.  The  *  voluntary  system'  has  never 
flourished  in  France.  The  French  have  been  accustomed 
to  pay  the  Church  for  services  rendered — ^baptisms, 
marriages,  interments,  votive  masses — and  in  many 
regions  have  supplemented  such  payments  by  gifts  in 
kind  to  the  priest.  But  the  idea  of  paying  an  annual 
voluntary  tax  for  his  support  and  for  Church  expenses 
is  so  foreign  to  the  domestic  and  social  economic  system 
of  a  thrifty  people  as  to  restrain  the  interest  they  might 
otherwise  feel  for  their  clergy,  impoverished  .by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Budget  of  Public  Worship.  The  material 
prospect  for  the  clergy  is  very  dark  amid  a  provident 
population  unused  to  giving,  as  do  the  members  of  all 
creeds  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  especially  as  the  Govern- 
ment puts  severe  restrictions  on  the  right  of  the  Church 
to  receive  gifts  or  legacies  and  to  accumulate  funds. 
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Sympathy  for  the  Church  has  also  been  chilled  by  a 
number  of  recent  scandals  among  the  clericals.  Publicity 
has  recently  been  given  to  facts  which  led  to  the  death 
of  a  Nationalist  deputy,  showing  that  an  active  organiser 
of  the  Iforces  of  clericalism  in  Parliament  was  a  prodigy 
of  immorality.  The  only  young  member  of  the  reac- 
tionary party  who  has  shown  talent  in  the  Chamber  has 
been  the  hero  of  a  conspicuous  divorce  case.  The  French 
do  not  (as  we  do)  permit  their  journals  to  be  disfigured 
with  the  reports  of  such  trials  ;  but  the  collateral  financial 
issues  of  this  case  were  so  remarkable  as  to  give  it  unusual 
notoriety,  which  was  not  of  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
Hhe  throne  and  the  altar.'  The  parochial  clergy,  as  a 
rule,  are  examples  of  moi*ality;  but,  by  ill-luck,  several 
exceptional  cases  have  seemed  to  prove  the  contrary 
during  the  past  critical  year.  The  disappearance  of  a 
curS  of  the  diocese  of  Chartres  last  summer  was  so 
mysterious  that  it  filled  the  newspapers,  clerical  as  well 
as  anti-clerical,  for  many  weeks.  On  the  very  day  on 
which  the  Bishop  had  sent  his  Vicar-general  to  preside 
at  a  solemn  requiem  for  the  missing  priest  in  his  parish 
church,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  eloped  to  Brussels 
with  a  religious  novice.  Another  priest,  whose  immorality 
had  led  to  crime,  was  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprison- 
ment at  the  assizes  at  Montpellier.  As  his  offence  was 
committed  in  the  region  of  the  most  influential  anti- 
clerical journal  in  France,  the  *  DepSche  de  Toulouse,'  it 
was  commented  upon  in  a  manner  not  calculated  to  aid 
the  Church  in  its  hour  of  trial.  Scandals  in  the  Republican 
camp  have  taken  place  in  the  same  period ;  but,  as  the 
anti-clericals  make  no  pretension  to  moral  perfection,  the 
effect  on  the  public  has  not  been  the  same. 

An  incident  in  a  very  different  category  has  caused 
discouragement  to  the  Liberal  party  within  the  Church. 
A  small  company  of  high-minded  priests,  loyal  to  the 
Republic,  but  discountenanced  by  their  own  bishops, 
found  support  in  the  bold  attitude  of  certain  American 
prelates  towards  the  Vatican.  One  of  them,  Archbishop 
Ireland,  exercised  peculiar  influence  over  certain  young 
French  ecclesiastics,  as  at  their  age  he  had  been  almost 
one  of  them,  having  been  educated  at  the  seminary  of 
the  diocese  of  Belley.  To  a  fascinating  personality  and 
a  persuasive  eloquence  he  added  a  seemingly  lofty  dis- 
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dain  for  the  ornamental  trappings  of  the  Church--a 
feature  which  increased  his  influence  over  those  who 
fell  under  it  during  his  visits  to  France.  The  recently- 
published  Roosevelt-Storer  correspondence,  which  has 
caused  such  a  painful  impression  in  the  United  States, 
has  shown  the  democratic  Ajrchbishop  vainly  soliciting 
from  the  reactionary  Pius  X  a  cardinal's  hat,  which  the 
Liberal  Leo  XIII  had  not  thought  fit  to  bestow  upon 
him,  and  lending  himself  to  an  unworthy  intrigue 
essayed  by  unworthy  hands.  The  story,  in  its  French 
versions,  reads  like  a  sequel  to  M.  Anatole  Francois 
bitter  anti-clerical  satire  'L'Anneau  d'Am^thyste ' ;  and 
that  Mgr  Ireland  should  be  the  hero  of  it  is  the  death- 
blow of  '  Americanism '  in  the  Church  in  France.  With 
Americanism  thus  discredited,  the  Liberal  propaganda 
within  the  Church  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
literary  movement,  which  is  not  likely  to  become  popular 
or  to  stir  the  nation  out  of  its  indifference. 

We  have  deliberately  said  nothing  about  the  new  law, 
of  six  short  clauses,  which  has  been  hurried  through 
Parliament  in  the  last  days  of  1906,  to  supplement  the 
Separation  Law  of  1905,  which  the  injunctions  of  the  Pope 
have  made  uilworkable  in  its  provisions  regarding  the 
organisation  of  public  worship.  It  is  useless  to  discuss 
the  effect  of  the  new  law  when,  possibly  before  these 
lines  appear,  new  orders  may  come  from  Rome  which 
will  render  it  inoperative ;  especially  as  M.  Briand,  in  bis 
eloquent  speech  before  the  Senate,  indicated  that  he  had 
little  hope  as  to  its  finality.  We  have  thought  it  better 
to  set  forth  some  of  the  conditions  which  are  ignored  by 
English  writers,  and  which  have  impelled  the  French 
Prime  Minister  to  compare  the  difficulties  of  the  present 
situation  with  those  of  the  year  of  the  Franco-German 
War.  In  so  doing  we  have  not  spared  our  criticisms  of 
the  French  Catholics ;  but,  whatever  their  faults,  we  feel 
that  they  deserve  pity  rather  than  blame  from  the  people 
of  England,  in  whose  country  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  favoured  and  protected  by  all  parties  in  the  State. 
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Art.  I.— LABOUR  AND  SOCIALISM  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

1.  Report  of  the  Labour  Department  of  New  Zealand,  1906. 

2.  The  Labour  Movement   in  Australasia:   a  Study  in 
Social  Democracy.    London :  Constable,  1907. 

3.  Democracy  versus  Socialism.    By  Max  Hirsch.    Mel-> 
bourne,  1906. 

4.  The  Melbourne  ^Age^  and  other  newspapers. 

Socialism  entered  Australian  politics  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Australian  Labour  party.  The  formation  of  parties 
representing  the  manual  workers  as  a  class  was  a 
consequence  of  the  disastrous  strike  which  convulsed  all 
Australia  during  the  year  1890.  The  unions,  which  had 
entered  light-heartedly  on  this  tremendous  struggle,  were 
left  by  it  in  a  shattered  condition.  Their  financial  re- 
sources were  exhausted;  and  their  members,  who  had 
sacrificed  between  1,500,0002.  and  2,000,0002.  in  wages,  and 
thousands  of  whom  found  themselves  penniless  and  dis- 
placed by  non-union  men,  left  them  in  large  numbers. 
Trade-unionism  had  to  be  built  up  again  by  long-continued 
and  painstaking  efiPort.  The  lesson,  however,  which  the 
unions  and  their  leaders  drew  from  this  defeat — the  im- 
possibility of  a  successful  industrial  war  with  employers 
when  the  latter  were  really  determined  to  resist — has 
deeply  influenced  the  political  history  of  Australia,  for 
it  led  to  the  determination  to  concentrate  the  forces  of 
Labour  on  the  political  field,  and  to  make  of  the  unions 
a  political  machine  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
separate  political  Labour  i>arties,  in  the  hope  that,  by  so 
doing,  Labour  nught  achieve  by  legislation  what  it  had 
failed  to  enforce  by  industrial  warfare. 

The  conditions  for  the  organisation  of  a  Labour  party 
\o\.2M.—No.4lt.  X 
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were  and  are  more  favourable  in  Australia  than  in  the 
mother-country  or  in  the  United  States.    Parties  of  his- 
torical origin,  having  fixed  political  traditions,  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  develope.      Party  distinctions  exist,  but  they 
are  mainly  based  on  economic  differences.    In  the  earlier 
days  the  land  question  had  been  the  most  important 
factor  in  determining  political  groupidgs.    Oh  the  one 
side  stood  the  pastoralists,  holding  land  under  long  leases 
from  the  Crown,  and  their  adherents;  on  the  other  stood 
all  those  who  desired  the  land  to  be  made  accessible  to 
cultivators.    When  this  question  was  decided,  the  fiscal 
question  became  the  solvent  separating  men  into  different 
camps.    But,  strange  to  say,  the  working  classes  have 
not  been  united  on  this  issue.    In  Victoria,  it  is  true, 
practically  all  of  them  are,  and  for  many  years  have  been, 
Protectionists;    but    in    New  South    Wales   the    great 
majority  of  the  workers  are  Free-traders.    In  the  other 
States  they  are  more  or  less  divided  on  this  question. 
Moreover,  Free-trade    has  not  beconie    identified  with 
Libei^lism  or  Protection  with  Conservatism.    In  Victoria 
the  majority  of  men  of  advanced  politidal  thought  are 
Protectionists,  whereas  the' majority  of  the  Conservative 
or  reactionai^  classes  at*e  Free-traders.    In  N«rw  South 
Wales  it  Id  just  the  other  vmy.    Moreover,  in  no  State 
was  there  any  political    party  to  which  the  working 
classes  were  so  bound  by  iies  'of  sentiment  or  tradition 
that  their  detachment  from  it  would  offer  any  serious 
difficulty.     Nor  was  or  is  there  any  party  organisation 
capable  of  offering  strong  resistance.    Consequehdy,  the 
principal    obstacles  which    hav^    so  far   prevented  the 
^aggregation  of  the  manual-laboitr  classes  into  a  separate 
and  independent  i>arty  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  have^  so  far,  had  no  existence  in  Australia. 
Even  the  fiscal  question  forms  no  difficulty  in  Victoria, 
where  nearly  all  wage-earners  are  Protectionists.    In  the 
other  States,  where  this  issue  might  have  divided  the 
wage-earners,  the  difficulty  was  avoided  by  the  party 
leaving  it  an  open  question,  oh  which  its  members  might 
differ,  as  long  as  they  conformed  to  the  Labour  platform. 
Another  favourable  condition  arises  from  the  reeent 
settlement  of   cultivators    upon  much  of   the  land  of- 
Australia.    These  settlers  were  mostly  sueceerful  mihen,- 
shearers,  sailors,  and  other  manual  labourers,  who,  in 
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becoming  farmers,  have  not  changed  the  class  feeling 
which  they  imbibed  as  wage^workers.  Where  the  original 
setUers  still  hold  the  land,  as  is  the  case  over  large  areas 
in  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Western  Australia, 
they  generally  vote  for  the  Labour  party.  Thus  the  leader 
of  the  Federal  Labour  party  represented,  and  several  of 
its  members  still  represent,  constituencies  which  are 
mainly  composed  of  land-owning  farmers. 

As  a  result  of  these  favourable  conditions,  as  well  as 
of  the  energy  and  arganising  capacity  of  the  leaders,  the 
establishment  of  a  Labour  party,  based  on  trade-unionistb, 
was  immediately  and  permanently  successful.  At  the 
next  general  election  (1892)  five  Labour  members  were 
returned  in  Yictoria,  the  total  numbers  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  being  95 ;  three  other  members,  moreover, 
though  not  returned  as  Labour  members,  habituaUy  voted 
with  them.  Since  then  the  strength  of  the  Labour  pai-ty 
has  stectdily  increased.  It  now  consists  of  eighteen 
members,  in  an  assembly  the  total  membership  of  which 
has  been  reduced  to  sixty-eight  owing  to  an  amendment 
of  the  electoral  law.  There  being  three  parties,  the 
Opposition  consists  of  these  Labour  members  and  eleven 
others,  and  is  ofBcially  led  by  the  leader  of  the  Labour 
party,  Mr  M.  O.  Prendergast. 

in  New  South  Wales  the  new  party  was  even  more 
saccessf  ul.  The  general  election  took  place  in  1891 ;  and 
36  Labour  members  were  sent  to  a  House  consisting  <^f 
141  members.  This  great  success,  however,  was  not 
maintained.  In  1894  the  number  of  Labour  members 
was  reduced  to  27  in  a  House  which,  owing  to  a  change  in 
the  electoral  law,  had  been  reduced  to  125  members*  In 
IS05,  after  a  dissolution,  the  number  was  further  reduced 
to  19.  Since  that  date,  however,  the  party  has  steadily 
added  to  its  parliamentary  strength.  It  now  consists  of 
25  members  in  a  House  which,  owing  to  a  further  amend- 
ment of  the  electoral  law,  has  a  total  membership  of  90. 
The  House  also  contains  four  members  who  are  not  of 
the  Labour  party  but  who  usually  vote  with  it. 

In  Queensland  the  Labour  party  entered  Parliament 
at  the  general  election  of  1893.  Owing  to  a  system 
peculiarly  favourable  to  plural  voting,  it  sent  no  more 
than  15  rei>resentatives  to  a  House  of  72  members; 
Plural  voting  was  abolished  in  1902,  when  the  system  of 
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'  one  adult  one  vote '  was  adopted.  At  the  ensuing  general 
election  35  Labour  members  were  elected.  A  coalition 
government  was  then  formed,  containing  two  members  of 
the  Labour  party* 

South  Austz^a  returned  three  Labour  members  in 
1891,  all  to  the  Legislative  CounciL  In  1894,  however,  it 
also  elected  eleven  members  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
then  consisting  of  54  members.  These  numbers  were 
increased  to  twelve  members  of  the  Assembly  and  six  of 
the  Ciouncil  by  the  general  election  of  1896.  At  the 
present  time  the  Labour  party  holds  twenty  seats  in  the 
Assembly,  reduced  to  42  members,  and  only  two  in  the 
Legislative  C!ounciL  Owing  to  an  arrangement  made 
with  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  prior  to  the  general 
election  of  1905,  Mr  Price,  the  leader  of  the  Labour  party, 
has  become  Premier  in  a  coalition  government  composed 
of  members  of  these  two  parties. 

In  the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  Tasmania 
and  Western  Australia,  the  Labour  party  is  of  later 
origin.  In  Tasmania  it  is  represented  by  7  members  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  (consisting  of  35  members),  and 
in  Western  Australia  by  15  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
(consisting  of  50  members),  and  one  in  the  Legislative 
Council.  This  represents  a  decline  of  representation, 
for  in  the  preceding  Parliament  the  Labour  party  held 
22  seats  in  the  Assembly,  and,  with  the  support  of  four 
Independents,  held  the  reins  of  government. 

So  much  for  the  Labour  party  in  the  several  State 
Parliaments.  In  the  sphere  of  the  Commonwealth  it  has 
been  even  more  successful  The  first  Commonwealth 
Parliament  was  elected  in  1900.  The  Labour  party 
returned  on  that  occasion  18  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  ten  members  of  the  Senate.  At  the 
ensuing  general  election,  held  in  1903,  the  Labour  party 
materially  increased  its  strength.  It  elected  27  members 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  15  to  the  Senate. 
As  the  House  of  Representatives  consisted  of  76  members 
and  the  Senate  of  36,  the  Labour  party  held  slightly 
more  than  one-third  of  the  seats  in  the  former  House 
and  nearly  one-half  the  seats  in  the  Senate.  The  re- 
maining seats  were  held  as  follows: — ^The  Opposition, 
consisting  of  Free-traders  and  independent  Protectionists, 
led  by  Mr  G.  H.  Reid,  nimibered  33  in  the  House  of 
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Bepresentatives  and  13  in  the  Senate.  The  Gk>vemment 
party,  &U  Protectionists,  led  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr 
Deakin,  numbered  16  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  8  in  the  Senate.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  party 
holding  the  smallest  number  of  seats  had  grasped  the 
reins  of  goyemment,  and  must  have  been  supported  by 
one  of  the  other  parties.  The  Labour  party  rendered 
this  support. 

The  last  elections,  which  took  place  in  December  1906, 
may  materially  alter  the  relations  of  parties  to  each 
other.  The  Ministerial  party,  having  gained  one  seat  in 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  and  lost  five  seats  in  the 
Senate,  now  consists  of  17  and  3  members  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  respectively.  The  Opposition,  including 
independent  Protectionists,  has  lost  one  seat  in  the  House 
and  has  gained  five  in  the  Senate.  It  now  consists  of  32 
representatives  and  18  senators.  The  divergence  of  its 
two  sections  on  the  fiscal  question  has,  however,  become 
more  pronounced.  The  Labour  party,  whUe  losing  one 
seat  in  the  House,  has  maintained  its  strength  in  the 
Senate,  and  consists  now  of  26  and  15  members  respec- 
tively. The  principal  result  of  these  changes  is  that  the 
anti-socialist  opposition  in  the  Senate,  consisting  of 
exactly  one-half  the  number  of  senators,  is  now  strong 
enough  to  reject  any  concession  to  the  Labour  party 
which  might  be  made  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives — 
a  condition  which  seems  to  militate  against  a  successful 
renewal  of  the  alliance  between  the  Grovemment  and  the 
Laboiu:  party.  An  alliance  between  the  Ministerial  party 
and  the  Opposition,  even  if  the  irreconcilable  Protec- 
tionists stood  out,  would  have  a  small  majority  in  each 
House,  thus  enabling  the  Government  to  b^  carried  on. 
Great  difficulties,  personal  and  political,  however,  stand 
in  the  way  of  this  consummation. 

The  slight  check  to  the  growth  of  the  Labour  party 
applied  through  the  late  elections,  is  due  to  two  causes 
One  is  that  the  anti-socialist  electors  had  gained  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  aims  of  the  Labour  party,  and 
were  slightly  better  organised  than  on  previous  occasions. 
The  other,  and  more  potent,  is  that  in  Queensland  a  split 
had  occurred  in  the  ranks  of  the  Labour  party  itself, 
which  deprived  it  of  three  seats  each  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senatet    As  far  as  this  latter  cause  is  concemedi 
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the  check  to  the  progress  of  the  Labour  party  is  not 
likely  to  be  permanent. 

The  representation  of  the  States  in  the  new  Legisla- 
ture is  as  follows : — 

House  of  BEPRESEirrATivEs. 


Minlrterial 
FrotectionUts. 

Labour. 

Opposition. 

TbUlB. 

Vnt^tnAvn. 

Ftatoctionlsta. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria      .     .     . 
Queennland.     •     . 
South  Australia    . 
West  Australia     • 
Tasmania    .     .     • 

6 

8 
1 
1 
1 

1 

11 
4 
4 
3 
8 
1 

11 
2 
4 

a 

3 

8 

1 

27 
22 
0 
7 
5 
5 

TotAl  .     ,     . 

17 

20 

23 

0 

73 

Sksxte, 


• 

innliteriAl 
ProtecUoniBt«. 

labour. 

OppoaltloiL 

TotalR. 

i'Free-traders. 

ProtectloniflU. 

New  Soath  Wales 
YiGtoria      .     .     . 
Queensland,     •     • 
South  Auatcalia   • 
West  Australia    . 
Tasmania    •     .    • 

2 

1 

2 
8 

4 
6 

0 

8 
3 

8 

2 
2 

0 
6 
G 
6 
C 
6 

Total  .     •     . 

3 

13 

14 

4 

36 

The  Labour  party  draws  much  of  its  strength  from 
those  States  whose  large  and  only  partly  developed 
territory  is  occupied  by  a  scanty  population,  viz.  Queens- 
land and  Western  Australia,  This  condition  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  Senate,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
each  State  elects  the  same  number  of  senators,  regardless 
of  differences  in  the  number  of  their  population.  Thus 
five  out  of  the  six  senators  elected  by  Queensland  to  the 
late  Senate  were  Labour  members ;  and  in  the  present 
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Senate  all  the  West  Australian  senators  belong  to  the 
same  party.  AU  the  New  South  Wales  senators,  on  the 
other  hand,  belong  to  the  Opposition.  This  is  owing  to 
the  large  preponderance  of  Free-traders  in  that  State. 

In  order  that  the  political  situation  may  be  under- 
stood, attention  must  also  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the 
Government  party  stands  alone  in  being  united  on  the 
fiscal  question.    They  are  all  Protectionists.     The  anti- 
socialist  opposition  in  the  ^ouse  of  Bepresentatives  is 
composed  of  two  Yictorian  l^ree-traders,  three  from  South 
Australia,  three  from  Tasmania*,  three  from  Queensland, 
and  eleven  from  New  South  Walei?.     It  also  contains 
eight  Victorian  Protectionists,  and  one  from  Western 
Australia.     The  Labour  party,  the  members  of  which, 
outside  of  Yictoria,  are  elected  rogardles^t  of  their  fiscal 
faith,    contains,   as   far   as    now    ascertainable,  twelve 
Free-traders  and  fourteen  Protectionists.    Moreover,  the 
Government  party,  all  Protectionists,  contains  a  prepon- 
derating nui^ber  of  men  who  otherwise  display  strong 
democratic  tendencies   with  socialistic  colouring.     The 
Opposition,  composed  of  Free-traders  and  independent 
Protectionists,  is  more  conservative,  though  it  embraces 
a  considerable  number  of    Radical   Democrats,  and  is 
united  ui>on  the  one  fssue,  resistance  to  socialism.    The 
Labour  party,  also  composed  of  Free-traders  and  Pro- 
tectionists, is  now  unanimously  in  favour  of  socialism. 

The  electoral  successes  of  the  Labour  party  are  largely 
due  to  its  superior  organisation.  While  the  other  partieis 
have  hitherto  kicked  any  permanent  organisation,  and 
have  depended  upon  such  temporary  organisations  as 
might  bp  eirolved  ad  hoo  lin  the  eve  of  general  elections, 
the  JLa)K>ur  party  hM  created  a  permanent  organosation 
of  rem^rlgable  eSleiency  and  discipline. 

]jts  permonei^t  body  consists  of  the  members  of  the 
trade-*imons«  HU.  pf  whom  are  bound  to  vote  for  selected 
Labour  candidates  under  jienalty  of  expulsion  from  their 
union.  The  iinion  leaders  are  also  the  political  leaders 
of  the  party ;  and  nearly  all  its  parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal representatives  have  won  their  spurs  as  members  of 
union0.  The  political  organisation  is,  in  most  of  the 
States,  known  as  *  The  Labour  Political  League.'  It  has 
created  branches  in  every  subdivision  of  such  electorates 
as  it  may  hope  eventually  to  carry.    These  branches. 
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of  which  all  trade-unionists  are  ipso  facto  members,  look 
after  the  enrolment  of  electors  favourable  to  Labour 
views,  and  nominate  parliamentary  and  municipal  candi- 
dates. Each  branch  sends  delegates  to  a  conference  of 
all  the  branches  within  an  electorate,  which  conference 
selects  the  parliamentary  candidate  of  the  party  for  such 
electorate,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General  State 
Committee.  In  each  State  there  is  a  permanent  G(eneral 
Committee  of  the  party,  chosen  annually,  which  co- 
ordinates and  supervises  the  activities  of  the  branches 
and  possesses  large  powers  of  direction.  Once  a  year 
all  the  branches  within  a  State  send  delegates  to  a  con- 
ference at  which  the  Oeneral  Committee  is  elected  and 
the  platform  and  constitution  of  the  party  are  confirmed 
or  amended.  Every  third  year  an  Inter-state  Conference 
of  Delegates  is  held,  which  deals  in  like  manner  with  the 
platform  and  constitution  of  the  Federal  Labour  party. 

Every  candidate  for  municipal  and  parliamentary 
positions  is  required  to  sign  the  following  pledge : — 

'I,  the  undersigned  candidate  for  selection  by  the  •  .  • 
branch  of  the  Labour  party's  recognised  political  organisa- 
tion, hereby  give  my  pledge  that,  if  not  selected,  I  will  not  in 
any  way  oppose  the  candidature  of  the  duly  selected  nominee, 
and,  if  selected,  I  will  go  through  with  the  contest.  If  elected, 
I  agree  to  advocate  and  support  the  principles  contained 
in  the  .  .  .  Labour  party's  platform,  and  on  all  questions 
affecting  the  platform  to  vote  as  a  majority  of  the  parlia- 
mentary party  may  decide  at  a  duly  constituted  caucus 
meeting.' 

In  addition  to  voting  on  questions  afPecting  the  platform 
as  a  majority  of  the  caucus  may  decide,  Labour  members 
are  also  expected  so  to  vote  on  all  questions  which  decide 
the  fate  of  a  Ministry.  Though,  for  obvious  reasons,  this 
obligation  does  not  appear  in  writing,  it  is  nevertheless 
rigidly  enforced;  and  a  member  disregarding  it  would 
have  no  hope  of  renomination  by  the  party. 

Inside  and  outside  of  Parliament  the  Labour  party 
thus  enforces  a  discipline  which  enables  it  to  wield  its 
forces  with  absolute  efficiency.  This  discipline  and  rigid 
organisation,  together  with  the  divisions  amongst  its 
opponents,  have  enabled  the  Labour  party  to  increase  its 
representation  and  to  exercise  a  power  over  legislation 
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far  in  excess  of  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  its 
adherents  bears  to  the  total  number  of  voters.  To  some 
extent  this  condition  must  continue,  for  there  is  as  yet  no 
prospect  of  any  similarly  efficient  party  organisation  on 
the  other  side.  Efforts,  however,  have  been  made  to  heal 
the  division  amongst  the  opponents  of  the  Labour  party. 
Some  Protectionists  have  joined  the  Free-traders  in  an 
anti-socialistic  organisation  and  party  on  the  basis  of 
dropping  the  fiscal  issue.  How  far  such  a  combination 
can  induce  the  electors  to  disregard  the  fiscal  opinions  of 
A  candidate,  and  for  how  long  such  a  combination  can 
last,  the  future  alone  can  show.  All  that  can  be  said  at 
present  is  that  the  recent  elections  have  yielded  no 
marked  result  in  this  direction. 

Another  cause  making  for  the  success  of  the  Labour 
party  has  been  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women, 
adopted  in  four  of  the  States  and,  since  1902,  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  propor- 
tion of  women  of  the  working  class  who  use  the  right  to 
vote  is  very  much  larger  than  that  existing  in  the  classes 
which  might  be  expected  to  vote  against  the  measures  of 
the  Labour  party.  The  abstention  of  the  latter  class 
of  women,  when  not  necessitated  by  distance  from  the 
polling-booth,  as  is  the  case  largely  with  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  farmers,  arises  from  a  false  idea  that  it  is 
unwomanly  to  enter  a  polling-booth.  This  idea  is  dis- 
appearing ;  and  in  future  elections  the  woman's  vote  is 
likely  to  give  less  help  to  the  Labour  party. 

The  successes  of  the  Labour  party  have  been  won 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  politicians  who  stood  nearest 
to  them  in  the  advocacy  of  democratic  measures  and  of 
legal  interference  with  industrial  conditions  in  favour  of 
the  workers.  Politicians  expressing  such  views  generally 
represented  constituencies  containing  a  large  number 
of  working-class  voters,  whose  support  they  received. 
When^  however,  candidates  appeared  in  the  field  who 
bore  the  hall-^mark  of  the  Labour  Political  Leagues,  these 
voters  mostly  transferred  their  support  to  them.  Where 
their  number  was  sufficiently  large,  the  Labour  candidate 
was  elected.  Failing  this,  the  seat  fell  to  a  candidate 
holding  views  in  accord  with  those  of  the  more  con- 
servative electors.  The  instances  in  which  the  Labour 
party  abstained  from  running  a  candidate  in  a  favourable 
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locality  out  of  consideration  for  its  democratic  representa- 
tive, even  if  he  habitually  supported  Labour  measures, 
are  exceedingly  few.  Lately  the  party  has  even  refused 
to  ratify  an  arrangement  made  by  its  official  leader, 
Mr  Watson,  with  the  Deakin  Government,  by  which 
ministers  and  certain  of  their  supporters  were  granted 
immunity  from  Labour  opposition.  For  most  of  the 
seats  in  question  official  candidates  of  the  Labour  party 
were  in  the  field.  The  party  could  not  afford  to  act 
otherwise.  It  could  not  hope  to  gain  electorates  in  which 
the  majority  of  voters  are  Conservatives ;  its  success  was, 
and  is,  only  possible  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbours; 
and  these  have  been  ruthlessly  sacrificed. 

The  first  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
political  movement  of  the  Australian  unions  would  travel 
was  given  immediately  after  the  collapse  of  the  maritime 
strike  of  1890.  A  meeting  took  place  in  Brisbane  towards 
the  end  of  that  year,  composed  of  deleg^ates  of  various 
trade-unions,  the  preponderating  numbers  being  those 
of  representatives  of  bush-workers  and  miners  in  the 
northern  States.  The  Council  of  the  Federation  subse- 
quently issued  a  'political  platform'  adopted  at  the 
conference.  As  this  is  the  first  political  platiorm  published 
on  behalf  of  any  body  authorised  to  speak  for  Australian 
workers,  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  here  repro- 
duced almost  in  full, 

*  The  general  Council  of  the  Australian  Labour  Federation 
recommends^  to  its  various  districts  the  consideration  ol  such 
political  fiction  as  is  demanded  by  the  increasing  intelligmice 
of  the  age,  and  the  desire  for  social  justice  which  now  moves 
the  worker^  of  the  wprld. 

*  Fedeirated  political  action  is  a  force,  th^e  potency  of  which, 
if  rightly  appreciated,  is  second  only  to  federated  social  action. 
All  forces  must  be  availed  of  if  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
workers  of  Australia  to  root  out  those  social  wrongs  which 
deprive  the  workers  In  other  lands  of  all  the  happiness  of 
living,  and  already  show  themselves  in  this  so-called  **  para- 
dise" of  the  working-man.' 

After  setting  forth  the '  social  wrongs '  from  which  the 
working  classes  su^er,  the  manifesto  proceeds  :-7- 

*  This  general  Cotmcil  is  individuaUy  and  collectively  con- 
vinced, and  believes,  as  the  vast  naajority  of  thinking  workers 
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are  coming  to  believe,  that  social  misery,  poverty,  vice,  and 
enmity  are  the  natural  fruits  of  the  industrial  system  as  it 
exists  to-day,  denying  to  the  workers  the  liberty  to  work  and 
live  except  by  permission  of  a  class  which  is  x>ormitted  to 
hold  for  its  own  advantage  the  means  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution without  which  none  can  live.  And  this  general 
Council  is  further  convinced,  and  believes  that  by  industrial 
reorganisation,  as  hereinafter  proposed,  every  man  and  woman 
would  be  insured  work,  every  old  x>orson  and  young  person 
and  sick  x)er8on  would  be  insured  comfort,  and  every  child 
bom  into  the  State  would  be  ensured  full  opxxxrtunity  to 
develop  its  brain  and  body  as  is  possible  in  our  civilisation, 
did  we  only  cease  to  compete  with  one  another. 

*  Therefore  this  general  Council  recommends  and  urges,  the 
unions  and  members  of  the  Federation  to  authorise  its  execu- 
tive to  declare  that  the  present  industrial  system,  commonly 
called  the  comx)etitive  system,  la  destructive,  pernicious,  and 
altogether  evil,  and  must  be  replaced  by  a  social  system  which 
will  not  leave  it  in  the  power  of  one  man  to  take  advantage 
of  the  necessities  or  disabilities  of  another,  and  which  will 
provide  for  all  the  workers  opportunities  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  bounties  of  nature,  and  to  partake  fully  of  the  fruits 
of  civilisation,  and  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  their  share  of 
the  common  toil.'  .     . 

The  political  aims  of  the  Federation  aro  defined  as 
follows : — 

♦  ■  ■ 

*  1.  The  nationalisation  of  all  sources  of  wealth,  and  all 
means  of  producing  and  exchanging  wealth. 

*  2.  The  conducting  by  the  State  authority  of  all  produc- 
tion and  all  exchange. 

'3.  The  pensioning  by  the  State  authority  of  all  child, 
aged,  and  invalid  citizens. 

*  4.  The  saving  by  the  State  authority  of  such  proportion 
of  the  joint  wealth-production  as  may  be  requisite  for  in- 
stalling, maintaining,  and  increasing  national  capital. 

'5.  The  maintenance  by  the  State  authority  from  the 
joint  wealth-production  of  all  education  and  sanitary  insti- 
tutions. 

*  0.  The  just  division  among  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
all  wealth-production,  less  only  that  part  retained  for  public 
and  common  requirements, 

^  7.  The  reorganisation  of  society  upon  the  above  lines  to 
be  commenced  at  once,  and  pursued  uninterruptedly  until 
social  justice  is  fully  secured  to  each  and  every  citizen.' 
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It  is  recognised  that  it  is  only  by  political  and  constitu- 
tional means  that  these  ends  can  be  attained. 

*  Therefore  the  general  Council  recommends  the  adoption  of 
a  People's  Parliament  platform,  and  the  subordination  of  all 
other  measures  to  that  all-important  step.  In  one  year  » 
People's  Parliament  will  give  Queensland  workers  more  jus* 
tice  than  can  be  wrung  from  capitalistic  Parliaments  in  a 
generation. 

*The  People* 8  Parliament  Platform. 

*1.  Universal  white  adult  suffrage  for  all  parliamentary 
and  local  elections ;  no  plural  voting ;  no  nominee  or  prox)erty- 
qualification  chamber. 

*  2.  State  registration  of  all  citizens  as  electors. 

'8.  Provisions  for  full  and  complete  enfranchisement  of 
the  floating  population. 

*  4.  All  parliamentary  elections  on  one  day,  and  that  day  a 
close  holiday,  and  all  public-houses  closed. 

*  5.  Equal  electoral  districts  on  adult  population  basis, 

*  6.  Annual  Parliaments. 

*  7.  Abolition  of  veto. 

*  Conditions  of  Labour  Candidature. 

*  1.  All  Labour  representatives  to  agree  to  occupy  seats  on 
Opposition  cross-benches,  no  matter  what  party  is  in  power. 

*2.  Previous  to  election,  Labour  candidates  shall  give  a 
written  pledge  to  resign  on  a  requisition  signed  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  their  constituents.' 

The  foregoing  document  shows  that,  from  the  start, 
the  creation  of  a  socialistic  State  was  the  conscious  aim 
of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  party.  It  would, 
however,  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  authors  of  this 
document  faithfully  represented  the  opinions  and  aims  of 
the  majority  of  the  workers  of  Australia.  The  majority 
of  the  delegates  represented  bush-workers  and  miners, 
men  who  in  their  isolation  had  eagerly  absorbed  socialistic 
literature  and  were  predisposed  to  the  acceptance  of  any 
plausible  scheme  for  the  regeneration  of  humanity.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Australian  workers,  however,  had 
not  as  yet  travelled  so  far.  Their  aims  were  the  more 
modest  ones  of  obtaining,  through  political  action,  that 
immediate  improvement  of  wages  and  working  conditions 
which  they  had  failed  to  achieve  through  industrial  war- 
fare,   When,  therefore,  the  Political  Labour  parties  were 
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organised  in  the  several  States,  the  open  demand  for  the 
acquisition  and  conduct  of  all  industries  by  the  State  was 
kept  out  of  their  platforms.  These  first  platforms  are 
such  as  any  democratic  party,  however  individualistic, 
might,  with  few  exceptions,  have  adopted.  The  greater 
number  of  the  planks  are  of  a  political  character ;  and 
nearly  all  the  others  demand  legislation  regarding  in<* 
dustrial  conditions,  such  as  Eight-hour  Acts,  Factory 
Acts,  Minimum  Wages  Acts,  compulsory  arbitration  be- 
tween employers  and  employed,  old-age  pensions,  and 
measures  of  like  character.  All  the  platforms,  however, 
contain  a  demand  for  a  national  bank  of  deposit  and  issue. 
The  New  South  Wales  platform  demands  the  national- 
isation of  the  land,  and  the  others  the  progressive  taxation 
of  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land ;  that  of  Victoria 
the  establishment  of  a  State  department  for  fire  and  life 
insurance.  The  Queensland  and  South  Australian  plat- 
forms also  demand  the  exclusion  of  coloured  aliens. 

The  parliamentary  action  of  the  several  Labour  parties 
corresponded  with  the  more  moderate  tone  of  these 
platforms.  Till  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  1000,  their  endeavours  were  exerted  mainly  in  the 
direction  of  securing  more  democi^tic  forms  and  methods 
of  government  and  improved  working  conditions  for  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Whether  the  measures  which  the 
Labour  i>arty  has  promoted  during  this  period  always,  or 
even  generally,  tend  in  these  directions,  may  be  open  to 
question.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  were 
so  intended.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  improvement 
of  the  present  social  system,  and  not  its  destruction,  with 
a  view  to  the  creation  of  a  new  system,  has  been,  during 
this  period,  the  aim  of  the  Labour  parties  in  the  Parlia- 
ments of  the  several  Australian  States. 

Their  main  achievements  have  been  the  establishment 
of  an  old-age  pension  system  in  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  of  the  wage-board  system  in  Victoria,  and  of 
the  Compulsory  Arbitration  Acts  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Western  Australia.  The  main  object  of  the  two 
last  measures  is  to  secure  to  all  manual  workers  a 
minimum  wage  which  wUl  allow  of  the  satisfaction  of 
reasonable  wants.  The  method  employed  in  Victoria — ^the 
wage-board  system— differs  materially  from  those  adopted 
in  the  other  States.    Under  the  former  system  a  special 
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tribunal  is  created  for  every  trade,  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employed 
engaged  in  the  industry  concerned,  presided  over  by  a 
chairmian  jointly  elected  or,  in  case  of  non-agreement, 
appointed  by  the  chief  secretary.  While  expert  know- 
ledge of  each  industry  is  thus  utilised  in  determining  the 
wages' payable  in  it,  the  further  precaution  has  been 
taken  of  -making  every  decision  of  a  Board  subject  to 
review-  in  the  Supreme  Court,  should  any  person  affected 
thereby  so  desire.  The  Compulsory  Arbitration  Acts,  on 
the  other  hand,  create  a  tribunal  composed  of  a  presiding 
judge  and  of  two  assessors  elected  respectively  by  the 
employers  and  organised  employ^  (trade-unionists)  of 
the  whole  State^  which  tribunal  deals  with  all  the  in* 
dustries  of  the  State.  It  adjudicates  not  only  as  to  wages, 
but  as  to  all  other  conditions  of  employment  as  well.  Its 
decisions  may  be  made  binding  upon  the  whole  industry 
to  which  they  relate ;  and  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
only  lies  on  questions  of  law. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  this  law  is  especially  charac- 
teristicr  It  provides  that  preference  in  employment  shall 
be  given  to  trade-unionists;  and  this  clause  has  been 
strictly  enforced:  Under  it  employers  have  been  fined 
for  engaging  non-unionist  workers  when  workers  be- 
longing to  the  union  were  available,  though  the  latter 
were  inferior  workmen.  Another  provision  is  that  the 
employer  is  not  at  liberty  to  discharge  workmen  except 
for  'Cause  shown.  If  the  cause  is  a  reduction  in  outpnt, 
he  must  discharge  workmen  in  the  Order  of  their  en- 
gagements, those  engaged  last  having  to  be  discharged 
firstb  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Arbitration  Acts  go 
much  further  than  the  Wage-board  Acts,  and  contain 
provisions  which  have  the  effect  of  conferring  legal 
privileges  upon  trade-unionists,  thus  creating  a  privileged 
class  of  workers.  It  is  admitted  that  one  of  the  objects 
of  these  provisions  is  political,  viz.  to  drive  all  the  manual 
workers  into  the  unions,  and  thus  to  increase  the  hold  of 
the  Labour  organisation  over  its  voters  and  to  enlarge 
the  numbers  of  the  party.  This  object  has  also  been 
steadily  kept  in  view  by  the  Federal  ILabour  party,  as 
will  presently  be  shown. 

The  tyrannical  conditions  created  by  these  Acts  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  any  consideration  of  the  influence 
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of  the  Labour  party  on  Australian  legislatibn.    The  Mel- 
bourne '  Age '  (July  23, 1904)  writes  as  follows :        ' 

'The  position   taken   up   by  some  of  the   Sydney  unions 
under  the  Arbitration  Act  is  this.'    "The  Act  allows  our 
members  a  first  call  upon  available  employment,  and  there- 
fore workmen  must  pay  up  and  join  us  or  be  unemployed. 
It  mcuit  rest  with  us,  however,  to  dictate  the  terms  upon 
which  wcorkmen  shall  be  admitted  to  our  unions,  or  whether 
they  shall  be  admitted  at  all."    This  is  by  no  means  an  over- 
statement.   In  connexion  with  the  Coal-lnmpdrs'  Union;  f ol* 
instimoe,  the  conditions  are  that  every  candidate  for  member*" 
ship 'Shall  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  financial  members 
two  weeks  before  the  regular  meeting,  and  must  pay  an 
entrance  fee  of  one  guinea.    How  is  an  unempl<^ed  coal'^ 
Inmxier,  who  probably  has  a  wife  and  large  family,  to  spare  a 
guinea?    He  must  do  S0|  howevdi^,  or  starve.    Further  than 
this,  even  if  he  find  the  guinea,  he  may  be  debarred  from 
working  for  his  living  by  petty  personal  prejudice.    A  ballot 
18  required';  and  a  very  limited  number  of  black  balls  is 
sufficient  to  reject  the  applicant.    Foreigners  must  produce 
an  elector's  right  before  the  ballot ;  and  Australians  or  Buro- 
peiEUdS  must  do  so  within  six  months  of  their  admission.    Thus 
a  coal-lumper  must  qualify  to  vote  for  a  Trades  Hall  candi-* 
didate,  fly  the  country,  or  remain  idle.' 

Appearing  in  a  newspaper  which  for  many  years  has 
advocated  similar  legislation,  and  which  also  supported 
the  KedoraJ,  Compulsory  Arbitration  Act^  this  eriticism 
cannot  be  regarded  as  coming  from  a  hostile  source* 

The  Compulsory  Arbitration  Acts  of  Australia  have 
not  yet  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  develope  their 
tendencies  to  the  full.  They  are  however  modelled  on 
the  New  Zealand  Act  of  the  same  title,  which  has  nbw 
been  on  the  Statute-book  for  about  ten  years.  It  may 
therefore  be  predicted  that  the  economic  result  of  the 
Australian  Acts  will  not  materially  differ  from  that  of 
their  prototype.  Some  of  these  results  have  been  graphi- 
cally described  by  Mr  Edward  Tregear,  who,  as  Secretary 
for  Labour,  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
New  2iealand  Act.  Mr  Tregear  is  a  socialist  and  has  been 
an  ardent  advocate  of  this  type  of  legislation  for  many 
years.  His  evidence,  therefore,  is  that  of  a  friend  and  not 
of  a  captious  critic.  In  an  of&cial  Report,  dated  May  31, 
1901,  and  addressed  to  his  official  superior,  the  Minister  of 
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Labour  .(the  late  Mr  Biohard  Seddon),  Mr  Tregear  main- 
tains that  the  advantages  which  the  Act  was  intended  to 
secure  to  the  working  classes  are  being  nullified  by  the 
rise  in  rent  and  jln  cost  of  goods.  The  following  quota- 
tions will  show  the  trend  of  this  Report : — 

*The  general  effect  of  the  Act  has  been  to  benefit  the 
whole  community  by  insuring  to  the  employer  stability  of 
business  and  output,  to  the  worker  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours,  to  the  general  public  that  continuity  of  trade  and 
business  which  was  f ormeily  too  often  dislocated  by  the  mis- 
dueyous  waste  of  strike  and  lock-out.  These  results  have 
been  of  high  advantage  to  the  whole  colony,  as  the  great 
prosperity  shown  by  every  indication  of  the  economic  baro- 
meter denotes.  Such  effects  are,  however,  rapidly  beooming 
neutralised;  and  soon  only  the  empty  shell  of  an  apparent 
prosperity  will  be  left  us  if  the  unbridled  covetousness  of  a 
few  be  not  regulated  and  checked. 

*  Some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  cost  more  than  in  former 
years ;  their  price  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  this  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  rise  in  wages  of  producers.  Of  course  the 
rise  in  wages  given  by  the  Arbitration  Court  to  certain  classes 
of  workers  is  asserted  by  some  to  be  the  reason  for  the  in- 
creased cost  of  articles  and  services ;  but  this  argument  runs 
in  a  vicious  circle,  for  it  is  the  increased  cost  of  necessaries 
which  has  caused  the  concession  of  higher  wages.  There  has 
been  no  fair  ratio  between  the  rise  in  wages  and  the  rise  in 
prices.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  third  hand  in  the  game 
besides  the  employer  and  employ^ ;  and  it  is  this  third  man 
— ^the  nonprodudng  ground-landlord  of'  city  and  suburban 
property — ^who  alone  will  rise  a  winner  in  the  end. 

*  Other  items  of  necessaries,  such  as  meat,  bacon,  eggs,  coal, 
firewood,  etc.,  have  also  risen  in  price  considerably,  and  have 
helped  to  minimise  any  advance  in  workers'  wages.  It  is 
beyond  doubt  that  the  advantages  bestowed  by  progressive 
legislation  are  gradually  being  nullified,  and  will  eventually 
be  destroyed  by  certain  adverse  infiuences.  Those  influences 
must  be  sought  out  and  neutralised  fearlessly  and  effectiyely 
in  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  workers — i.e.  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  colony.* 

The  facts  underlying  Mr  Tregear*s  Report  are  con* 
firmed  by  Mr  T.  Coghlan,  then  Oovenunent  Statist  of 
New  South  Wales.  In  1904  Mr  Coghlan  reports  as  regards 
New  Zealand  that,  while  wages  in  the  large  centres  have 
risen  8^  per  cent,  during  the  preceding  fifteen  years,  the 
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price  of  meat  has  advanced  100  per  cent.,  house  rent 
30  to  50  per  cent.,  and  other  items  from  10  to  50  per  cent. 
Mr  Tregear  naturally  tries  to  discredit  the  view  that 
these  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  are  consequences  of 
the  artificial  interference  with  wages  which  the  Com- 
pulsoiy  Arbitration  Act  was  intended  to  produce.  Less 
partial  critics  however  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  this  fact, 
especially  as  no  such  increases  have  taken  place  during 
this  time  in  any  of  the  Australian  States. 

The  New  Zealand  correspondent  of  the  Melbourne 
'  Age '  writes  on  this  subject  as  follows,  May  6, 1004 : — 

'There  is  at  present  a  movement  in  both  the  North  and 
South  islands  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  bread. 
While  flour  in  Melbourne  is  from  7U  lOs.  to  82.,  it  is  about 
lOl,  59.  in  Auckland.  Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  last  season 
the  colony  had  1,500,000  bushels  available  for  export,  wheat 
is  dearer  to  the  extent  of  about  Od.  a  bushel  than  in  Australia. 
Bread  is  7c2.  the  4-lb.  loaf  in  Auckland,  and  runs  up  to  llc{.  in 
the  country  districts. 

'Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  high  price  of  bread  has 
revealed  a  remarkable  state  of  affairs.  There  is  a  combine  of 
bakers  to  keep  up  the  price  of  bread,  a  combine  of  millers  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  flour,  and  a  combine  of  farmers  to  keep 
up  the  prices  of  wheat  and  other  products.  All  these  com- 
bines claim  that  they  were  necessary,  in  the  flrst  instance,  to 
fight  the  trades-unions  in  the  Arbitoition  Ck>urt;  and  that, 
after  awards  have  been  given,  combination  to  maintain  prices 
is  necessary  to  enable  employers  to  pay  their  way.  Industoial 
legislation  forces  employers  to  form  associations,  for  other* 
wise  they  could  not  have  their  case  presented  to  l^e  Arbitra- 
tion Ck>urt.  Prior  to  industrial  legislation  there  was  free  and 
open  competition.  Now  that  all  employers  have  to  conduct 
their  businesses  very  much  on  the  same  working  basis,  com- 
petition has  been  checked,  and  is  in  a  fairway  of  disappearing 
from  industry. 

'The  response  made  to  every  award  of  the  Arbitration 
Court  is  an  increase  in  prices.  Thus  every  claim  from  a 
trades-union  for  an  increase  of  wages  is  based  largely  on  the 
increasing  cost  of  living.  And  so  it  goes  on — ^wages  increasing 
and  the  employers*  combines  raising  prices.  The  tramway 
employes  in  Auckland  are  as  well  off  as  those  in  Melboumey 
but  they  are  seeking  increases  on  account  largdy  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living.  The  question  is,  where  it  is  all  to  end? 
Wages  and  prices  cannot  go  on  increasing  for  ever.  There 
Yol,  206,— 2Vb,  411,  T 
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must  come  a  time — and  it  is  not  far  off — when  recourse  must 
be  had  to  sumptuary  laws,  or  when  the  whole  artificial 
industrial  fabric  will  collapse.' 

The  Labour  party,  simultaneously  with  these  activities 
in  the  several  State  Parliaments,  has  conducted  an  active 
and  persistent  propaganda  for  socialism  outside  Parlia- 
ment. The  leading  spirit  in  the  conference  of  the 
Australian  Labour  Federation  in  1891  was  Mr  William 
Lane,  who  subsequently  established  the  conmiunistic 
settlement  of  *  New  Australia '  in  Paraguay*  An  English- 
man,  who  had  imbibed  socialism  from  a  close  study  of 
Marxian  literature,  a  journalist  of  great  parts,  and  a  mag- 
netic personality,  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  gave  to 
the  Australian  Labour  Movement  the  socialistic  direction 
which  now  pervades  it.  In  March  1891  he  established  in 
Brisbane  the  first  Labour  journal  of  note, '  The  Worker,* 
which  is  still  the  most  influential  Labour  paper  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Its  principal  object  was,  and  is,  the 
advocacy  of  socialism.  When  Mr  Lane  withdrew  from 
the  editorial  chair,  it  was  occupied  till  December  1900  by 
Mr  W.  G.  Higgs,  who  vacated  it  when  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth.  Senator  Higgs  followed 
in  Mr  Lane's  footsteps  with  equal  ability.  Several  other 
Labour  papers  were  subsequently  established,  notably 
•  The  Tocsin '  (Melbourne),  •  The  Labour  Herald '  (Adelaide), 
•The  Worker*  (Sydney);  all  of  which  took  their 
policy  from  the  Brisbane  '  Worker.'  In  addition  to  this 
journalistic  propaganda,  the  platform  is  constantly  aad 
largely  utilised  for  the  spread  of  socialistic  ideas.  The 
efforts  of  Australian  Labour  leaders'  in  this  direction  have 
been  reinforced  by  the  engagement,  as  lecturers,  of 
English  Labour  leaders,  notably  Messrs  Ben  Tillett  and 
Tom  Mann.  The  latter  especially  has  been  of  inunense 
service  to  the  Socialist  party. 

The  result  of  this  socialist  propaganda  began  to  show 
in  the  platforms  of  the  Labour  party  at  a  comparatively 
early  date.  Thus  the  platform  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Labour  party,  adopted  in  1895,  contains  the  following 
planks — ^nationalisation  of  any  industry  which  beicomes 
a  private  monopoly ,  nationalisation  of  the  land,  nationali- 
sation of  coal-mines,  State  ironworks,  State  farms.  State 
wooHen  mills.  The  socialistic  nature  of  these  demands 
was  emphasised  in  1897,  wnen  the  following  a44i^iud 
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plank  was  adopted — the  nationalisation  of  the  land,  and 
of  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange. 

Queensland  followed  suit.  In  1898  its  Labour  party 
embodied  the  following  demands  in  iis  platform — national 
markets  and  istorehouses,  State  bank,  loans  to  settlers. 
State  sugar-refineries,  quartz-crushing  mills,  slaughter 
and  chilling  works,  State  manufacture  of  all  railway 
rolling-stock.  State  life  and  fire  insurance.  State  coastal 
shipping  service  for  the  carriage  of  mails,  goods,  and 
passengers.  In  1905  the  following  planks  were  added 
thereto — ^public  trust  offices.  State  smelting  works,  State 
manufacture,  importation  and  sale  of  intoxicants,  State 
coal-mines  and  ironworks.  In  the  same  year  the  follow- 
ing 'objective'  was  adopted  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  constitution  of  the  party : — 

*The  objective  of  the  Labour  Movement  is  the  establishment 
of  a  eo-operative  commonwealth  by  furtherance  in  the 
national.  State,  and  munioipal  legislation  of  the  following 
principles:  (a)  securing  full  results  of  their  industry  to  the 
wealth-prodneers  by  collective  ownership  of  means  of  pro- 
duction»  distribution,  and  exchange,  to  be  obtained  through 
the  extension  of  tiie  industrial  and  economic  functions  of  the 
State  and ,  local  governing  bodies ;  (6)  the  cultivation  of  Aus- 
tralian sentiment,'  based  on  the  maintenance  of  racial  purity, 
and  the  development  in  Australia  of  an  enlightened  and  self- 
reliant  community.* 

The  party  platforms  in  the  other  States  show  a  similar 
developnaent^  Ghriidually  more  and  more  demands  of  a 
socialistic  charactter  were  embodied,  in  them,  till  at  last 
each  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  South 
Australia* .  entibodied  the  full  deman,d  for  the  socialistic 
otganisation  of  industry.  In  the  years  1904  and  1905 
l^e  demand  for  the  nationalisation  of  the  means  of 
produetioti,  distribution,  an4  exchange,  was  introduced 
either  in  the  platform  or  in  the  constitution  of  the  Labour 
party. of  every  State  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  South  Australia.  The  Labour  party  in  that 
State  10  no  less  socialistic  than  elsewhere ;  the  sole  reason 
for  the  omission  was  the  fear  of  alienating  the,  rural  voters 
who  pirepoaaderate  iji  South  Australia. 

In  the  year  1000  the  first  Commonwealth  Parliament 
was  ejected.;  and  with  it  appeared  the  Federal  Labour 

t  2 
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party.  It  is  composed  of  the  most  able  of  the  Labour 
leaders  of  Australia,  who  elected  Mr  J.  C.  Watson,  one 
of  the  representatives  of  New  South  Wales,  as  their 
leader.  This  choice  has  been  very  suocessfuL  Mr  Watson, 
formerly  a  compositor,  is  a  man  of  much  intellectual  and 
social  culture,  of  agreeable  manners  and  moderate  in 
speech  and  temperament.  Not  only  has  he  led  the  party 
in  Parliament  with  consummate  skill,  but  he  has  been 
largely  successful,  outside  Parliament,  in  moderating  the 
language  of  the  party  platforms,  in  concealing  the  party's 
real  aims,  and  consequently  in  abating  the  mistrust  with 
which  these  aims  have  inspired  large  sections  of  the 
public.  Nevertheless,  or  rather  for  these  very  reasons, 
a  considerable  section  of  the  party,  regarding  him  as  a 
mere  opportunist,  resists  his  influence  and  endeavours  to 
undermine  his  position.  That  he  and  many  of  his  dose 
adherents  will  sooner  or  later  be  displaced  by  men  of  less 
moderate  temperament  seems  to  be  more  than  probable. 

The  first  Federal  platform  was  adopted  in  a  conference 
of  the  Labour  party  sitting  in  Sydney  in  1902,  and  was 
confirmed  in  1004,  practically  unaltered.  The  planks  com- 
posing it  are  these — maintenance  of  a  White  Australia, 
compulsory  arbitration,  old-age  pensions,  nationalisation 
of  monopolies,  restriction  of  public  borrowing,  reform  of 
Navigation  Laws,  Commonwealth  bank  of  deposit  and 
issue,  Commonwealth  life  and  fire  insurance  departments, 
uniform  industrial  legislation,  cheap  registration  of 
Federal  patents.  With  the  exception  of  three  items, 
this  is  a  programme  which,  in  these  days,  will  hardly 
alarm  any  worthy  citizen. 

In  Parliament,  however,  the  course  of  the  party  was 
less  innocent  than  this  platform  had  led  the  voters  to 
expect.  Especially  has  this  been  the  case  daring  the 
second  Conunonwealth  Parliament.  The  *  White  Aus- 
tralia' policy  was  used  to  keep  white  people  out  of 
Australia  if  they  came  under  contract,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  coloured  labourers  from  using  mail  steamers.  In 
the  Federal  Arbitration  Act  it  was  sought  to  embody  a 
provision  which  would  absolutely  exclude  any  non-union 
man  from  employment  as  long  as  any  unionist  was  to 
be  had.  The  further  demand,  also  made  by  the  Labour 
party,  for  the  insertion  of  a  clause  specifically  applying  this 
Act  to  the  employees  of  t}i9  State  railways  led  to  t|ie 
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downfall  of  the  first  Deakin  Ministry  and  to  the  advent 
of  a  Labour  Govemmenty  with  Mr  Watson  as  Prime 
Minister.  The  Commonwealth  Trades-mark  Act  was 
amended  so  as  to  include  a  union  label  on  the  American 
model,  thus  boycotting  goods  not  made  solely  by  union- 
kkbour,  and  depriving  non-unionists  of  employment. 

The  opposition  aroused  by  these  legislative  enactments, 
for  which  the  Labour  party  was  sponsor,  was  intensified 
by  proposals  of  a  directly  socialistic  character.  On  the 
motion  of  Labour  senators,  two  Royal  Commissions  were 
appointed  to  investigate  respectively  the  tobacco  and 
shipping  industries,  both  of  which  were  said  to  have 
grown  monopolistic  in  character.  The  majority  of  the 
members  of  both  these  Commissions  was  selected  from 
the  Labour  party ;  and  this  section  of  both  Commissions 
has  duly  reported  in  favour  of  nationalising  these  indus- 
tries. In  a  thin  Senate,  Labour  senators  also  managed  to 
pass  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  the 
Bugar-refinmg  industry. 

These  various  demonstrations  of  the  determination  of 
the  Labour  party  to  use  the  law  in  order  to  drive  or  starve 
all  workers  into  the  unions,  and  to  carry  out  socialistic 
schemes  in  advance  of  its  published  platform,  roused  a 
considerable  amount  of  public  feeling.  This  found  vent 
in  the  formation  of  anti-socialist  organisations  on  a 
platform  which  both  Free-traders  and  Protectionists  could 
support,  and  which  met  with  great  success.  To  unite 
against  the  Labour  party  by  sinking  the  fiscal  issue  was 
seen  to  be  the  only  method  to  prevent  the  latter  making 
use  alternately  of  each  party  for  its  own  ends. 

These  developments  in  the  Federal  sphere  reacted  upon 
the  States.  Li  every  direction  the  open  acknowledgment 
of  the  real  intentions  of  the  Labour  party  had  roused  the 
resentment  of  large  bodies  of  electors ;  and  its  represen- 
tatives in  the  Federal  and  State  Parliaments,  with  few 
exceptions,  began  to  fear  that  they  would  lose  their  seats. 
But  a  method  was  not  easily  found  which  would  pacify 
the  electors  without  exasperating  the  wirepullers  of  the 
Labour  Political  Leagues  in  the  several  States.  The 
method  adopted  was  to  change  the  wording  of  the  '  objec- 
tives '  of  the  State  platforms  in  such  a  manner  that,  to 
the  initiated,  they  would  still  proclaim  the  real  intentions 
of  the  party,  while  enabling  the  leaders  to  deny  them  in 
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public.    The  first  and  decisive  fight' for  this  objeot  was 
made  at  the  conference  of  the  New  South  Wales  Political 
Labour  League,  which  took? place  in  February  1905.    As 
a  preliminary  step  it  ^was  resolved  to  exclude  the  Fross 
fi*om  the  meetings  of  the  conference,  with  the  eseeption 
of  one  of  the  party  organs,  the  Sydney  *  Worker,"  whose 
discretion  the  leaders  thought  could  be  Irelied  u|M>n.     The 
following  account  is  taken  from  the  report  of  this  paper. 
The  discussion  on  the  nationalisation  proposals  was 
inaugurated  by  one  of  the  dissentient  members  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Parliament;  Mr  J.  H.  Cann,  representing 
the  intensely  !  socialistic  mining  constituency  of  Broken 
HllL     He  moved  '  That  the  Federal  and  State  fightmg 
platforms    should   have  a  permanent  jirelude,    clearly 
defining  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  party  thus-^a  co- 
operative commonwealth  founded  upon  the  socialisation 
of  the  production    and  distribution  of  wealth.*      This 
meant  that  the  nationalisation  proposals  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  comparative  obscurity  of  the  party's 
'constitution*  to  the  greater  publicity  of  its  fighting 
platform.       This  proposal  was  opposed  by  •  every  other 
member  of  the  Legislature  who  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
mainly  for  reasons  which  were  summed  up  by  a  supporter 
of  the  motion  in  these  terms :  *  The  Labour  members  seem 
to  think  that  the  proposal  they  are  asked  to  adopt  will 
make  their  seats  harder  to  gain.* 

Mr  J.  C.  Watson,  the  Federal  leader,  not  only  opposed 
the  motion,  but  also  urged  the  elimination  of  plank  17 
(embodying  the  nationalisation  proposals),  *  from  the 
standpoint  of  tcictics.*  He  admitted  that  '  there  was  a 
necessity  for  some  declaration  which  would  put  forward 
beyond  doubt  an  idea  of  what  the  Labour  Movement  was.' 
He  urged  that '  it  was  the  wisest  thing  to  make  it  a  sine 
qua  non  that  those  who  joined  the  party  were  socialists ' ; 
and  that,  *  the  sooner  it  was  made  clear  that  the  move- 
ment was  socialistic  in  its  trend  and  intentions,  the  better 
for  it ' ;  but  that  '  they  should  eliminate  plank  17,  as  it 
was  outside  the  realm  of  practical  politics  at  the  present 
time.'  An  amendment  was  then  proposed  and  earned, 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  an  •  objective,' 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  fighting  platform.  The 
report  of  this  conmiittee,  subsequently  presented  by  Mr 
Watson,  proposed  as  an  *  objective  * : 
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'  (a)  The  cultiyation  of  an  Australian  sentiment  based  upon 
the  maintenance  of  racial  purity  and  the  develop- 
ment in  Australia  of  an  enlightened  and  self-reliant 
commimity. 

*  (b)  The  securing  of  the  full  results  of  their  industry  to  all 
producers  by  the  collective  ownership  of  monopolies 
and  the  extension  of  the  industrial  and  economic 
f uncticms  of  the  State  and  municipality.' 

Regarding  clause  (6)  of  the  proposal,  Mr  Watson  said : 

'There  was  no  doubt  as  to  whether  monopolies  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  community  as  against  private  enterprise. 
They  went  on  to  say  "the  extension  of  the  industrial  and 
economic  functions  of  the  State  and  municipality  " ;  and  the 
only  question  remaining  was  whether  that  sufficiently  indi- 
cated their  attitude  in  regard  to  socialism.  In  his  view  it 
made  their  attitude  reasonably  clear,  and  it  should  take  the 
place  of  what  they  had  on  their  platform.  They  wished  to 
say  that  while  they  favoured  the  collective  principle,  whilst 
it  was  taken  as  a  beacon-light  guiding  the  Labour  Movement, 
they  wished  to  proceed  step  by  step  in  a  manner  that  would 
secure  success.' 

After  a  prolonged  and  at  times  acrimonious  debate,  the 
motion  to  adopt  the  *  objective '  drafted  by  the  committee 
was  carried,  as  also  a  resolution  to  alter  clause  17,  so  as 
to  read  *  the  nationalisation  of  the  land.' 

At  the  triennial  conference  of  the  Federal  Labour 
party,  held  in  Melbourne  in  July  1905,  the  same  *  objective 
as  passed  in  Sydney,  and  now  generally  referred  to  as 
*  the  Watson  resolution,'  was  adopted  against  considerable 
opposition,  the  Victorian  and  Queensland  delegates  having 
been  instructed  to  vote  for  the  adoption  of  the  wording 
appearing  in  their  respective  platforms,  i.e.  the  national- 
isation (collective  ownership)  of  the  means  of  production, 
distribution,  and  exchange.  This  conference  also  adopted 
another  resolution,  viz. : 

*That  the  Australian  movement  be  brought  into  organised 
relationship  with  the  international  movement ;  and  that,  with 
that  object  in  view,  steps  be  taken  to  secure  Australia's 
direct  representation  at  the  next  International  Ck)nference.' 

Since  the  date  of  this  Federal  conference,  the  party 
in  Queensland  and  in  Victoria  have  held  their  annual 
conferences,  and,    submitting   to    the   inevitable,    have 
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substituted  the  Watson  resolution  for  the  'objectives 
previously  adopted  by  them.  Armed  vdth  this  change  of 
words,  Mr  Watson  and  other  members  of  the  party  now 
declare  that  all  the  socialistic  aims  of  the  party  are 
simmied  up  m  the  nationalisation  of  monopolies,  and 
that  the  party  as  such  does  not  desire  to  nationalise 
non-monopoUstic  industries.  While  such  a  declaration 
is  undoubtedly  wise,  especially  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
election,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  true  or  fair  statement, 
because  (1)  the  *  objective  *  carried  by  Mr  Watson  was 
substituted  for  the  full  and  fair  declaration  of  the  part/s 
aims  on  the  ground  that  the  nationalisation  of  mono- 
polies was  that  part  of  the  party's  aims  which  alone  was 
inunediately  attainable,  and  that  the  demand  for  more 
had  lessened  the  party's  chances  of  success ;    (2)   the 

*  objective '  itself  goes  beyond  the  mere  demand  for '  the 
collective  ownership  of  monopolies,'  inasmuch  as  it  adds, 

*  and  the  extension  of  the  industrial  and  economic  func- 
tions of  the  State  and  municipality.'  For,  if  the  State 
and  municipality  are  to  extend  their  industrial  functions 
beyond  'the  collective  ownership  of  monopolies,'  they 
can  only  do  so  by  extending  collective  ownership  to  non- 
monopolistic  industries. 

Moreover,  in  his  statement  to  the  Sydney  conference, 
Mr  Watson  advocated  the  adoption  of  this  part  of  the 
'objective'  on  the  ground  that  it  'sufficiently  indicated 
their  attitude  towards  socialism'  and  'made  their  atti- 
tude reasonably  clear.'  This  attitude  he  described  as  one 
'  favouring  the  collective  principle,'  which  is  '  the  beacon- 
light  guiding  the  Labour  Movement';  but  that  they 
wished  '  to  proceed  step  by  step  in  a  manner  that  would 
secure  success.'  These  statements  make  it  quite  dear 
that '  the  collective  ownership  of  monopolies '  is  regarded 
by  him  and  by  the  party  as  merely  a  step  to  the  socialisa- 
tion of  all  industries. 

^  Mr  Watson,  who,  at  the  1905  conference  in  Sydney, 
laid  such  stress  upon  declaring  the  socialist  character  of 
the  party,  and  even  advocated  that  none  but  socialists 
should  be  admitted  to  its  ranks,  has  elsewhere  laid  down 
his  definition  of  what  'socialism'  and  'socialist'  mean. 
In  a  speech  at  Ballarat  on  October  10, 1904,  he  said : 

'  Socialism  means  that  a  State  or  mmiicipality,  or  some  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  collective  forces  of  the  community. 
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should  assume  control  of  the  means  of  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  exchange,  and  undertake  the  direction  of  all  industry 
and  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  which  industry  produces.* 

Having  been  requested  by  letter  to  define  socialism^ 
Mr  Watson  sent  a  reply  (dated  March  12, 1906),  which  was 
published  in  the  '  Review  of  Reviews  *  (Australian  edition) 
of  June  1006.    It  runs  as  follows : — 

'  In  reply  to  your  letter  I  may  say  that,  in  my  view,  those 
people  are  right  who  class  as  socialism  all  schemes  for  the 
advancement  of  the  community.  While  I  think  that  to  be 
so  technically,  the  word  has  acquired  a  significance  as  par** 
ticularly  applying  to  collectivism  as  against  individualism. 
Accepting  this  view,  I  should  define  socialism  as  aiming  at  the 
abolition  of  the  present  comi>etitive,  and  therefore  chaotic, 
industrialism,  with  the  object  of  substituting  the  collective 
ownership  of  land  and  capital,  and  the  scientific  control  of 
production  and  exchange  and  distribution  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  people.' 

Thus  it  is  admitted  that  a  party  composed  of  socialists 
aims  at  more  than  the  nationalisation  of  monopolies, 
viz.  at  that  of  all  industries.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
industries  which  the  Labour  party  desires  to  nationalise 
at  once  are  the  tobacco,  sugar-refining,  and  shipping 
industries ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  it  wants  the  State 
or  Commonwealth  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
private  banking  and  life  and  fire  insurance  institutions. 
The  three  industries  threatened  with  immediate  national- 
isation have  to  some  extent  assumed  a  monopolistic 
character  in  Australia.  This  character  of  monopoly  is 
however  not  inherent  in  them,  as  it  is  in  industries 
dependent  upon  legal  privileges  for  their  existence.  The 
legal  privileges  responsible  for  their  monopoly  character 
have  been  conferred  upon  them  subsequent  to  their 
establishment.  High  customs  duties  on  competing  goods, 
so  far  as  the  tobacco  and  sugar  industries  are  concerned, 
and  other  legal  restrictions  against  foreign  competitors 
with  Australian  shipping,  are  responsible  fpr  whatever 
monopoly  has  developed  in  these  industries.  Yet  the 
Labour  party,  which  is  largely  responsible  for  this 
conversion  of  competitive  into  monopolistic  industries, 
now  uses  their  monopolistic  character  as  a  pretext  for 
nationalising  them,  resists  all  attempts  to  abolish  the 
monopoly   by   the    removal    of    the    special    privileges 
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conferred  upon  them,  and  yet  does  not  propose  to 
nationalise  natural  monopolies.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
the  apparent  limitation  introduced  into  the  Labour  party's 
programme  by  the  Watson  resolution  is  a  pretence;  and 
that  the  true  aim  of  the  party  is  thoroughly  socialistic 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the '  origin  and  growth  of  the 
Australian  Labour  party,  of  its  conversion  into  a  Socialist 
party,  and  of  the  measures  which  it  advocates  to  increase 
its  strength  and  carry  out  its  objects,  will  have  failed  of 
its  purpose  if  it  has  not  conveyed   the  idea  that  the 
processes  described  were  inevitable.    A  large  body  of 
industrial  workers,  animated  by  the  conviction  that  they 
cannot  improve  their  condition  by  industrial  action,  most 
inevitckbly  attempt  to  do  so  by  getting  hold  of  legislative 
power.    In  the  present  state  of  economic  knowledge,  or 
rather  of  economic  ignorance,  a  political  party,  composed 
mainly  of  manual  labourers,  must,  with  equal  inevitable- 
ness,  absorb  socialistic  doctrines  and  aim  at  the  nationalisa- 
tion  of  all  industries  as  the  only  means  by  which  their 
industrial    aspirations    can    be    fulfilled.     The    changes 
through  which  the  Australian  Labour  party  has  passed 
are  therefore  those  through  which  all  Labour  parties 
must  pass.    In  the  United  Kingdom  the  attractions  of 
traditional  parties  may  for  some  time  delay  the  evolution 
of  a  powerful  Labour  party,  and  the  inherent  conservatism 
of  the  working  classes  may  retard  their  conversion  to 
socialism ;  but  it  would  be  sanguine  to  expect  that  these 
obstacles  will*  prevent  the  natural  development.     Great 
Britain,  therefore,  like  Australia,  will  witness  the  growth 
of  a  Labour  party  of  great  strength,  which  will  place 
socialism  on  its  banner.    Already  she  possesses  in  the 
Independent  Labour  party  a  nucleus  around  which  the 
masses  may  gather.    The  rest  is  merely  a  question  of 
time,  unless  by  wise  reformative  legpislation  she,  more 
happy  than  her  daughter,   is  able  so  « to  improve  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  her  working  population  that 
satisfaction  may  take  the  place  of  discontent,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  existing  social  system  the  place  of  hatred. 
It  is  only  thus  that  socialistic  dreams  will  be  deprived  of 
theii^  seductiveness. 
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Art.  IL— THE  INCOME  TAX. 

1.  Report  Jrom  the  Select  Committee  on  Income  Tax ;  with 
the  Proceedings  *  of  the  Committee.  Commons  Papor 
No.  365  of  190^ 

2.  Reports  from  His  Majesty's  Representatives  ahroad 
respecting  GradvuUed  Inooms  Taxes  in  Foreign  States, 
Miscellaneous,  No.  2  (1905).    [Cd.  2587.] 

3.  Taxes  and  Imposts.    Commons  Paper  No.  253  of  1906. 

4.  Income  Tax  Assessments.  Commons  Paper  No.  333  of 
1906. 

5.  Forty^ninth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty  s 
Inland  Revenue.    Cd.  3110  of  1906. 

6.  A  History  of  Taxation  and  Taxes  in  England.  By 
Stephen  DowelL  Four  vols.    London :  Longmans,  1884. 

7.  Essays  on  Taxation.  By  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman.  London 
and  New  York :  Macndllan,  1895. 

And  other  works. 

The  revenue  from  taxation  is,  as  Blackstone  sayd  in  his 
'  Commentaries,*  a  portion  which  each  subject  contributes 
of  his  property  in  order  to  secure  the  remainder.  The 
subject,  when  properly  taxed,  *  contributes  only  some 
part  of  his  property  in  order  to  enjoy  the  rest.'  The 
person  who  considers  himself  *  properly  taxed '  is  perhaps 
a  creature  too  rare  and  good  for  general  contemplation  ^ 
but  the  taxation  of  the  people  for  the  people  should  be 
devised  by  the  people  who  have  to  pay  it.  No  man  likes 
the  payment  of  taxes,  but  all  men  like  to  talk  about  them 
in  usually  unrestrained  language.  And  the  tax  which  is 
most  freely  condemned  is  that  which  is  the  most  just  in 
theory  and  principle. 

When  the  younger  Pitt  had  cleared  off  the  land  tax 
by  making  it  a  redeemable  rent-charge  and  had  repealed 
the  triple  assessment  (which  was  in  effect  a  tax  on  in- 
comeeX  he  introduced  a  general  tax  calculated  on  the 
receipts  for  one  year  from  property  and  employments. 
This  was  the  income  tax,  which  came  into  operation  in 
Great  Britain  in  January  1799.  It  was,  in  effect,  a 
graduated  tax,  because,  while  incomes  under  602.  were 
exempted,  incomes  between  60Z.  and  2002.  were  assessed 
at  various  rates,  and  the  f  uU  rate  (10  %)  was  chargeable 
only  on  incomes  of  200Z.  and  over.    Moreover,  the  incomes 
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of  charitable  institutions  and  (from  funds)  of  friendly 
societies  were  exempted;  and  abatements  were  allowed 
to  the  taxpayers  for  children's  allowances  and  for  life 
insurance  premiums.  This  tax  was  repealed  after  the 
peace  of  Amiens ;  and,  when  Addington»  on  the  recom- 
mencement of  war»  had  to  impose  fresh  taxation,  he  en- 
deavoured to  differentiate  between  income  trom.  the  funds 
and  general  income.  This  design,  strongly  opposed  by 
Pitt,  was  abandoned ;  but  Addington's  income  tax,  imposed 
in  1803,  differed  from  Pitt*s  in  that  it  called  for  not  a 
general  return  of  income  from  all  sources,  but  particular 
returns  of  income  from  particular  sources.  With  the 
Income  and  Property  Tax  Act  of  1803  we  have  the  begin- 
ning of  the  schedule  system,  which  seemed  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  complete  differentiation  that  has  never  yet 
been  made.  But,  while  Addington's  tax  did  not  differ- 
entiate, it  did  graduate.*  Incomes  below  60Z.  in  the 
aggregate  were  exempt ;  incomes  between  602.  and  120Z. 
were  allowed  an  abatement ;  a  reduction  was  allowed 
for  families  of  more  than  two  children;  the  rate  was 
1«.  in  the  pound  for  incomes  of  1502.  and  upwards,  but 
varied  from  llcLtoSd.  in  the  pound  for  incomes  between 
1502.  and  602. 

The  thin  edge  of  differentiation  may  be  perceived  in 
Lord  Henry  Petty's  income  tax  of  1806,  for  in  it  the  limit 
of  exemption  was  reduced  from  602.  to  502.  in  respect  of 
incomes  derived  from  labour  for  daily  or  weekly  wages. 
When  Peel  renewed  the  tax  in  1842,  he  differentiated  to 
this  extent,  that  he  raised  the  limit  of  exemption  to  1502. 
for  all  incomes.  The  tax  was  not  then  imposed  in  Ireland, 
because  of  the  absence  there  of  machinery  for  its  assess- 
ment and  collection ;  but  the  spirit  and  stamp  duties  were 
raised  there  instead.  In  1853,  however,  Gladstone  extended 
the  income  tax  to  Ireland,  reduced  the  limit  of  exemption  to 
1002.,  and  allowed  an  abatement  of  the  tax  for  incomes 
between  1502.  and  1002.  Thus,  in  his  first  Budget,  Glad- 
stone adopted  in  principle  both  graduation  and  different 
tiation  in  regard  to  the  limit  of  exemption.  For  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  system  of  abatement  which  has 


*  Graduation  may  be  briefly  described  as  variation  in  assessment 
according  to  the  sise  of  income ;  and  differentiation  as  variation  according 
to  the  character  or  source  of  income. 
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prevailed  even  to  this  day  is  really  a  method  of  gradua- 
tion within  certain  limits.  The  question  of  imposing 
upon  what  has  been  termed  'realised'  income  a  higher 
rate  than  that  ui>on  what  has  been  termed  *  precarious  * 
incomes  has  frequently  been  raised;  and  on  this  head 
Gladstone's  observations  in  his  speech  on  introducing  the 
Budget  of  1853  are  specially  interesting.  With  regard 
to  this  question,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  sug- 
gested that  the  fundholder  cannot  in  fairness  be  taxed 
more  highly  than  others.  This  is  why  many  practical 
men  have  withheld  judgment  until  a  clear  definition  of 
'  realised  and  *  precarious '  incomes  can  be  given.  Glad- 
stone's speech  in  1853  dealt  also  with  the  holders  of 
terminable  annuities. 

'If  these  are  to  be  taxed  on  a  lower  scale'  (he  said),  *so  must 
Government  lif  e*annuitant8|  and,  with  these,  life-interests  in  the 
funds  and  jointures  and  annuities  on  lands,  and,  in  short,  all  life- 
annuitants  and  life-renters  and  possessors  of  entailed  estates. 
So  that  the  real  tendency  of  such  exemptions  is  to  break  up 
and  destroy  the  tax.  •  •  .  To  venture  upon  schemes  such  as 
had  been  suggested,  which,  looking  well  on  paper,  involved 
absurdities  and  iniquities  which  would  end  in  the  destruction 
of  the  tax,  would  be  to  enter  upon  a  fatal  and  seductive  i)ath 
which  would  lead  us  into  a  quagmire  and  throw  the  whole 
finance  of  the  Empire  into  confusion.'    (Dowell,  iii,  p.  185.) 

Is  it  along  a  fatal  and  seductive  path  that  Sir  Charles 
Dilke*s  Select  Committee  would  lead  a  confiding  Chan- 
cellor of  the  ^Exchequer  ? 

*  Whoever  hopes  a  faultless  tax  to  see, 
Hopes  what  he'er  was,  is  not,  and  ne'er  shall  be,' 

as  Pope  remarks,  and  as  many  a  Minister  of  Finance  and 
reformer  in  economics  has  found.  But  what  is  not  fault- 
less may  often  be  expedient. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  recall  the  four  maxims  laid 
down  by  Adam  Smith  as  embodying  the  qualities  desir^ 
able  in  any  national  sjrstem  of  taxation,  viz. :  (1)  The 
subjects  of  every  State  ought  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  Gtovemn^nt,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to 
the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the 
protection  of  the  State.  (2)  The  tax  which  each  indi- 
vidiial  is  boiiod  to  pay  Wght  to  be  certain  and  not 
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arbitrary.  (3)  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  in  v^hich  it  is  most  likely  to  be  con- 
venient for  the  contributor  to  pay  it.  (1)  Every  tax 
ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  take  out  and  to  k^p  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  possible  beyond 
what  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  State/ 

The  first  of  these  maxims  points  to  equity  and  equality ; 
the  last  three  point  to  expediency.  But  the  principle  of 
Quality  is  just  that  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  carry 
into  effects  Taxation  is,  of  course,  payment  for  services 
rendered  by  the  State.  But  the  functions  of  the  State 
are  many  and  diverse;  they  are  certainly  not  confined 
to  the  prptection  of  persons  and  property.  If  equal 
sacrifices  ought  to  bo  demanded  from  all  citizens  can  this 
be  done  by  exacting  from  all  the  same  percentage  of 
their  pecuniary  means  ?  If  not,  and  if  10  %  is  a  greater 
burden  on  a  .  small  than  on  a  large  income,  then  the 
principle  of  graduated  taxation  is  established.  But,  as  J.  S. 
Mill  pointed  out,  the  portion  of  truth  that  the  doctrine 
contains  arises  principally  from  the  difPerence  between  a 
tax  which  can  be  saved  from  IXixtiries  and  one  which 
trenches  ever  so  little  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.t  The 
most  equitable  method  of  adjusting  inequalities  that 
suggested  itself  to  Mill  was  that  recommended  by  Ben- 
tham,  of  *  leaving  a  certain  minimum  of  income  sufficient 
to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life  untaxed ' ;  the  exemption 
in  favour  of  smaller  incomes  should  not,  he  thought,  be 
stretched  further  than  this. 

But  what  are  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  Th^  vary  with 
class  and  occupation.  An  income  tax  that  treats  all 
kinds  of  income  exactly  alike — whether  on  the  profits  of 
trade  or  those  derived  from  interest  or  rent,  or  on  salaries, 
or  on  professional  gains^-^is,  says  Mill,  ^  a  viable  iAJustioe  * ; 
but  Mt  does  not  arithmetically  violate  the  rule  that 
taxation  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  means.'  t  And  in 
setting  forth  the  conditions  necessary  for  making  an 
income  tax  consistent  with  justice,  he  says,  after  speci- 
fying mininram  exemptions  or  abatements,  that  all  sums 
saved  from  income  and  invested  should  be  exempt»  'or, 
if  this  be  found  impracticable,  that  life  incomes  and 
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"*  *  Wealth  of  Kations,'  book  v,  cap.  li. 
t  'PoUtioal  Tksotiomj,*  book  y,  oh.  II,  §  8,  }  lb.  bo(^  V,  ck.  a»  § 4. 
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incomes  from  businesses  and  professions  should  be  less 
heavily  taxed  than  inheritable  incomes  in  a  degree  as 
nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  the  increa^sed  need  of 
economy  arising  from  their  terminable  character,  allow- 
ance being  also  made  in  the  case  of  variable  incomes  for 
their  precariousness.*  *  It  may  thus  be  argued  that  Mill 
was,  within  limits,  in  favour  both  of  graduation  and 
differentiation.  But  he  also  points  out  that  to  tax  larger 
incomes  at  a  higher  percentage  than  the  smaller  is  to  lay 
a  tax  on  industry  and  economy.  '  It  is  not  the  fortunes 
which  are  earned  but  those  which  are  unearned  that  it 
is  for  the  public  good  to  place  under  limitation.'  t 

The  cleavage  in  opinion  is  nowadays  much  greater 
with  regard  to  graduation  than  to  differentiation.  Those 
who  advocate  a  strictly  proportional  rate  argue  that  pro- 
gressive rates  mean  socialism  and  confiscation.  Others 
contend  that  progressive  taxation  is  necessary  to  remove 
inequalities  in  fortune.  But  a  more  reasonable  view  is 
that  moderate  graduation  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  of  taxation  according  to  individual  ability.  If, 
however,  progressive  taxation  is  recognised  as  the  appli- 
cation of  a  principle,  it  must  never  be  made  ^  principle 
of  itself ;  for  that  would  be  confiscation. 

The  idea  of  progressive  taxation  is  not  modem.  The 
Athenians  in  the  time  of  Solon  had  a  classified  property 
tax.  In  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus  (b.c.  378)  the  bases 
of  taxation  were  land,  houses,  slaves,  cattle,  furniture, 
and  money ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  im- 
post had  by  that  time  become  a  progressive  income  tax.lt 
We  in  this  country  have  accepted  the  introduction  of  the 
progressive  principle  in  the  death  duties ;  and  the  same 
principle  underlies  the  scheme  of  abatements  ia  our 
existing  system  of  income  tax. 

In  considering  the  principle  of  differentiation  we  meet 
with  various  difficulties.  For  example,-  if  a  tax  on  pro- 
perty is.  objectionable  because  it  virtually  constitutes  a 
penalty  on  savings,  then  an  extra  tax  on  income  from 
investments  in  /property  or  public  securities  is  also  a 
penalty  on  savi)^^.  In  effect,  the  man  of  precarious 
income  T^ho  demands  a  differential  assessment  of  income 


**FoUt|ic|il  Economy,'  book  v,  ch.  ill,  $5.  f  Ibl  book  v,  ch.  il,  {  8. 

I  HUdebrand'8  •  Jahrbiicher,*  vlli,  463. 
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is  proposing  a  barricade  against  his  own  thrifty  accumu* 
lations.  But  this  objection  cannot  be  accepted  as  con- 
clusive, because  it  would  bar  from  taxation  both  property 
and  product.  A  property  tax  is  inequitable  in  theory 
because  property  does  not  measure  ability  to  pay;  but 
income  indicates,  if  it  does  not  measure,  some  ability  to 
pay.  Some  economists  have  advocated  a  property  tax  as 
a  supplement  to  the  income  tax,  in  order  to  tax  income 
from  property  more  than  income  from  personal  effort. 
But  the  same  result  could  be  obtained  more  simply  by 
differentiating  the  rate  of  the  income  tax ;  moreover,  in 
this  country,  property  does  pay  supplementary  taxes  in 
the  form  of  death  duties.  But  we  meet  with  the  further 
objection  that  inequality  of  treatment  is  involved  if  people 
pay  different  taxes  on  the  same  income.  What  then  is 
meant  by  differentiation  of  taxation?  It  is  that  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  drawn  between  earned  and  unecumed 
incomes ;  and  such  a  distinction  was  approved  by  J.  S.  Mill« 
an  economist  orthodox  of  the  orthodox.  If  we  admit  this 
distinction,  there  is  nothing  inequitable  in  taxing  pro- 
perty income  more  than  labour  income.  The  distinction 
may  be  made  by  charging  different  rates,  or  by  laying 
one  uniform  rate  on  all  incomes  with  a  super-tax  on 
incomes  from  property.  The  latter  method  is  oi>en  to 
the  charge  that  it  is  double  taxation.  That  may  be  so ; 
but  it  is  not  necessarily  unjust  taxation,  because  pro 
perty  is  realisable  and  the  income  from  it  is  permanent, 
whereas  labour  is  not  realisable  except  in  the  form  of  in- 
come, which  is  terminable  and  therefore  precarious.  To 
be  strictly  just,  however,  the  income  from  all  property 
should  be  taxed;  and  we  cannot  assure  that  unless  all 
income  is  taxed. 

The  progressive  increase  of  public  revenue  has  become 
much  easier  since  direct  taxation  was  introduced.  .  It 
has  been  called  by  Prof.  Seligman  the  last  step  in  the 
historical  development  of  public  revenue.  *It  was  not 
until  after  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire  that 
the  reg^ular  direct  taxation  of  the  Roman  citizen  began.*  ^ 
But  in  modem  civilisation  we  have  a  qualitative  as  'well 
as  a  quantitative  division  in  wealth.  There  are  rich 
and  poor  landowners,  large  and  small  employers,  hig^hly 

'I  ■    ■■       ■  .11  n  I  .     1 1  .         .  I  ■      ■        ■         I  ^»^'— i^.^ 

*  'Essays  on  Tioation,'  p.  8, 
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paid  and  poorly  paid  wage-earners.  It  is  the  qualitative 
distinction  which  suggests  the  principle  pt  differentiation 
in  the  assessment  of  direct  taxation.  As  an  example  of 
acceptance  of  this  principle  we  may  indicate  the  Act  to 
impose  a  Tax  on  Incomes  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  1895. 
By  this  Act  incomes  below  2002.  were  free ;  on  incomes 
from  personal  exertion  the  rate  was  4cZ.  per  pound  up  to 
12002.,  6c2.  per  pound  up  to  22002.,  and  8d.  per  pound  over 
22002. ;  on  incomes  from  the  produce  of  property  the 
rates  were  double  those  stated. 

It  is  pertinent  now  to  enquire  whether  and  how  the 
principles  of  graduation  and  differentiation  are  adopted 
in  other  States  which  impose  income  tax.  Much  may  be 
learned  from  the  experiences  of  European  nations ;  and 
it  is  desirable  to  examine  these.  The  income  taxes 
described  in  the  Beports  of  His  Majesty's  Representatives 
abroad  (Cd.  2687  of  1906)  are  all  State  taxes  as  opposed 
to  taxes  levied  for  local  purposes.*  The  Grerman  and 
Swiss  taxes  are  imjiosed  by  States  belonging* to  a  con- 
federation ;  but  as  these  taxes  all  form  national  and  not 
local  revenue,  they  are  included  in  the  returns  to  which 
we  refer.  In  neither  of  these  cases  does  the  Federal 
Government,  which  depends  mainly  on  customs  and  in- 
direct taxation  for  revenue,  at  present  levy  an  income 
tax ;  while  in  the  United  States  of  America  an  income 
tax  has  been  declared  unconstitutional.  The  income  taxes 
described  differ  widely  in  general  character.  Some  of 
them  are  taxes  affecting  the  whole  income  of  the  tax- 
payer, such  as  the  Prussian  income  tax,  while  others  are 
designed  either  to  supplement  existing  taxes  or  to  fall 
only  on  certain  sources  of  income  which  are  not  reached 
by  such  taxes.  The  Austrian  income  tax  is  a  personal 
tax  superimposed  on  six  other  direct  taxes  (on  land, 
buildings,  industrial  profits,  salaries,  etc.).  The  Bavarian 
tax  is  designed  to  leave  untouched  incomes  already  sub- 

*  Thfise  latter  hare  been  described.  In  the  case  of  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  British  self-governing  colonies,  in  a  parliamentary  return 
(Cd.  2008  of  1904).  They  include  both  taxes  which  exist  along  with  State 
income  taxes,  as  in  Holland  and  Prussia,  and  those  which,  as  in  Hassa- 
chnsetts  and  the  province  of  Ontario,  are  found  independently  of  any  State 
taxation. 

Yol,  206,—^o,  411.  z 
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ject  to  other  taxes,  like  the  land  tax  and  industry  tax. 
The  Italian  and  Spanish  income  taxes  are  taxes  affecting 
personalty  only;  but  in  Spain  an  industry  tax  is  con- 
current with  the  income  tax. 

What  is  brought  out  in  the  Reports,  under  the  headings 
of  *  Graduation '  and  *  Differentiation,*  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marised. Graduation  is  not  held  to  apply  to  a  tax  which 
is  BDierely  proportional  to  the  net  assessable  income,  and 
is  levied  at  a  constant  rate,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of 
the  income.  It  is  taken  to  imply  a  variation  or  pro- 
gression in  the  rate  itself  having  some  relation  to  the 
amount  of  the  income  taxed.  Between  a  *  proportional ' 
and  a  *  progressive '  system  of  taxation  there  is,  however, 
in  practice  frequently  no  material  difference.\  Whether 
a  tax  is  described  as  *  proportional  *  or  *  progressive '  de- 
pends on  whether  the  proportional  or  the  progressive 
rate  is  regarded  as  the  normal  rate;  and  this  again 
depends  on  the  point  to  which  progression  is  carried  in 
any  i>articular  instance.  Most  of  the  systems  described 
in  the  Beports  would  be  classed  as  progressive,  although 
the  progression  generally  stops  at  some  point  or  other, 
after  which  the  rate  becomes  proportional  merely.  The 
leading  principle,  however,  is  to  impose  higher  rates  as 
the  income  increases,  so  as  to  throw  a  more  than  pro* 
portional  burden  upon  the  wealthier  classes. 

Graduation  in  this  sense  is  effected  in  the  systems 
described  by  a  regular  progressive  scale,  the  main  forms 
of  which  may  be  classified  under  three  heads : 

*  (a)  The  taxpayers  are  arranged  in  a  number  of  catec^ories 
according  to  the  amount  of  income  returned  by  or  asml 
to  them,  and  a  definite  sum  of  money  fixed  as  the  tax  in  each 
category,  which  is  not  subject  to  variation  from  year  to  yecu*. 
The  number  of  categories  is  very  large  (generally  well  over 
one  hundred),  and  the  rate  of  progression  very  gradual.  This 
system  is  characteristic  of  the  German  group  of  taxes,  includ- 
ing the  Austrian;  and  all  the  German  income  taxes  • . .  (except 
the  Bavarian  unearned  income  tax  and  the  Baden  tax)  afford 
examples  of  it.  A  variation  of  this  method  is  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  smaller  states,  e.g.  Anhalt  and  Lippe-Detmold 
and  Hamburg,  where  the  definite  money  rate  fixed  for  each 
category  is  a  unit  or  standard  merely,  any  multiple  of  which 
may  be  levied  in  any  year  as  revenue  requires.  But  a  notice- 
able point  about  the  continental  income  tM^  im  %  wliole  is 
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that  the  itttee  are  laid  down  once  for  all  in  the  law  instituting 
the  tax. 

*(b)  The  taxpayers  are  arranged  in  categories,  and  each 
category  is  taxed  at  a  certain  percentage  rate,  the  rate  rising 
with  each  category  till  the  limit  of  progression  is  reached. 
Under  this  system  the  categories  are  few  in  number ;  and,  as 
within  the  limits  of  each  category  the  charge  rises  propor- 
tionaUy  only,  and  a  progressive  rise  only  occurs  at  a  few 
spedfled  points,  the  progression  appears  to  be  less  evenly  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  range  of  incomes.  The  chief  examples 
of  this  method  are  found  among  the  Swiss  cantons,  e.g.  Uri, 
Appenzell  (Khodes  Ext^rieurs),  Vaud  (with  seven  categories), 
Bftle-ville,  and  Lucerne  (with  three  categories);  Denmark 
(with  thirteen  categories)  is  another  instance  of  it.  A  varia- 
tion of  this  system  is  that  existing  in  some  Swiss  cantons 
such  as  BAle-ville,  where  each  portion  of  the  income  is  taxed 
only  at  the  rate  jftpplicable  to  it,  the  first  4000  f  r,  at  1  %,  the 
next  4000  f r.  at  2  %,  and  so  on.  This  has  the  efFect  of  further 
di£Fusiag  the  progression. 

*  (o)  Other  varieties  which  may  be  grouped  under  one  head 
are  those  in  which  a  scale  of  progression  is  based  upon,  or 
combined  with,  the  partial  exemption  of  income  from  taxa- 
tion technically  known  as  '^  abatement.'*  Scandinavia  and 
Holland  are  the  chief  examples  under  this  head.  In  Nor- 
way and  Holland  the  system  depends  on  abatement  com- 
bined with  a  fixed  percentage  rate  of  tax  up  to  a  certain 
limit,  portions  of  income  beyond  that  limit  being  taxed  at  a 
higher  rate  or  rates.  This  insures  stronger  progression  in  the 
lower  grades.  In  Baden,  where  the  system  is  similar,  the 
progressive  rates  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  income  and  not 
merely  to  the  portions  above  the  specified  limits.  In  Den- 
mark abatement  is  combined  with  percentage  progression. 
An  example  of  the  manner  in  which  exemption  or  abatement 
is  utilised  to  transform  a  proportional  into  a  progressive  rate 
is  afforded  by  the  system  in  force  in  the  canton  of  Neuchatel. 
The  rate  of  the  tax  is  fixed  at  1'20  %;  but,  as  a  sum  of  000  fr. 
is  allowed  to  be  deducted  from  every  taxable  income,  the  rate 
varies  from  say,  0*30  %  on  an  income  of  800  fr.,  to  0*48  %  on 
one  of  1000  f  r.,  1  *  18  %  on  an  income  of  10,000  f  r.,  and  so  on 
until,  when  an  income  of  400,000  fr.  is  reached,  the  full  1  *20  % 
rate  is  practically  charged.  Zurich,  among  others,  affords  a 
somewhat  similar  example  of  **  abatement."  *   (Od.  2587,  p.'  vi.) 

The  exemption  ci  a  certain  nodnlmum  income  (the 
*  HT^Tj^TT"™  oi  Bubristence  *)  is  recognised  in  most  fiscal 
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systems.    The  limit  of  exemption  for  income  tax  purposes 
is  fixed: 

In  FnuMla  at 46  0    0  per  anniuii. 

InAuAtriaat 50  0    0         „ 

In  Holland  at 54  0    0  „ 

In  Norway  at 18  0    0  „ 

In  Sweden  at 24  5    0         „ 


In  Denmark  (according  to  locality)  at 


18S  0  0 
89  0  0 
44    0    0 


«• 
t» 

In  Italy  at 16    0    0  ]\ 

In  Spain  (for  private  individuals)  at       •        •      45    0    0  „ 

And  (for  State  employes)  at  •        •        •        •      81    0    0  „ 


In  Switzerland  the  limit  varies  from  412.  in  Thurgau  to 
48L  in  B&le-ville.  In  the  smaller  Gtorman  States  the  limit 
is  very  low;  in  8axe-Gk>tha  and  lippe-Detmold  152.,  in 
Schaumbnrg-Iippe,  172.  lOs.,  in  Saxe-Altenbnrg  32.  Ex* 
emptions  may  also  be  made  in  favour  of  State,  municipal, 
commercial  or  charitable  institutions;  reigning  sovereigns, 
and  members  of  a  royal  family ;  foreign  representatives ; 
naval,  military,  or  other  servants  of  the  State ;  and  do* 
mestic  servants.  The  canton  of  Fribourg  exempts  *  agri- 
culturists, painters,  engravers,  sculptors,  midwives  * ;  and 
eight  other  cantons  provide  exemptions  in  varjring  degrees 
for  heads  of  families  with  children  or  other  dependents 
to  support.  Abatement  is  used  in  certain  income-tax 
systems  either  to  produce  a  progressive  scale  or  in  com« 
bination  with  it. 

Italy  effects  a  partial  graduation  by  means  of  abate- 
ment. By  a  scale  applying  to  certain  incomes  under 
322.  the  pressure  of  the  tax  is  mitigated,  and  a  pro- 
gressive scale  established  for  very  small  incomes;  but 
incomes  derived  from  the  State  and  from  invested  capital 
are  excluded  from  its  operation.*  The  method  of  assess- 
ment is  largely  at  the  source  of  the  income.  The  system 
exempts  6,500,0002.  of  net  assessed  income  out  of  a  total 
of  96,000,0002.  In  Spain  there  is  no  abatement  system, 
but  there  is  graduation  in  the  scale  applying  to  the 
salaries  and  pensions  of  State  officials,  to  the  pay  of 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  the  salaries  of 
officials  of  provincial  assemblies  and  corporations. 

Abatements  are  common  in  income  taxes  of  the 
-     ■  ■    '  .  -  ...  — , — 

*  Report  from  Italy,  Cd.  8687,  p.  188. 
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German  type  in  combination  with  regular  graduated 
scalps.  In  Prussia  a  certain  reduction  of  the  tax  is  made 
on  incomes  tmder  160Z.  per  annum  for  each  child  under 
fourteen,  and  on  incomes  under  4151*  for  continuous  ill- 
nessi  debts,  or  special  misfortune,  maintenance  of  poor 
relationsi  etc*  Abatements  also  affect  incomes  in  Austria 
up  to  the  limit  of  41672.  lOa.  per  annum ;  and  Wiirttemberg 
allows  abatement  on  incomes  from  business  under  2502. 
per  annum.  In  Norway  there  are  provisions  for  abate- 
ment according  to  the  number  of  i>ersons  dependent  on  a 
taxpayer.  In  Denmark  an  abatement  is  aUowed  for 
each  child  under  fifteen,  also  on  account  of  sickness, 
family  troubles,  and  military  service. 

Scnne  of  the  rates  of  graduation  in  force  may  be 
briefly  mentioned.  In  Prussia  the  rate  commences  at 
0*67  %  on  462.  It  rises  gradually  to  1  %  on  602.,  2  %  on 
1502.,  3  %  on  6002.,  and  reaches  the  maximum  of  4  %  at 
incomes  exceeding  60002.  In  Saxony  the  rate  commences 
at  0-26  %  on  202.  It  rises  gradually  to  I  %  on  602.,  2  %  on 
1402.,  3  %  on  about  2602.,  4  %  on  about  16002.,  and  reaches 
the  maximum  of  6  %  at  incomes  of  60002.  and  over.  In 
Austria  the  rate  commences  at  0*6  %  on  622.  It  rises 
gradually  to  1  %  on  1002.,  2  %  on  3002.,  3  %  on  about  10002., 
4  %  on  about  40002.  The  maximum  of  nearly  6  %  is 
reached  only  for  very  large  incomes.  In  Sweden  the  rate 
commences  at  0*2  %  on  about  662.  It  thence  increases 
gradually  to  1  %  on  about  2772.,  2  %  on  about  14172.,  3  % 
on  about  3666,  and  reaches  the  maximum  of  4  %  on  an 
income  of  about  80832.  But  there  is  a  *  general  supply ' 
tax  which  levies  1  %  on  incomes  assessed  to  the  income 
tax.  In  Denmark  the  rate  commences  at  1  *3  %  on  about 
392.  It  then  rises  in  seven  stages  to  2  %  on  incomes  of 
from  8332.  to  11102.,  and  reaches  the  maximum  of  2J^  %  in 
five  further  stages  for  incomes  of  65002.  and  over. 

In  all  these  States  the  progression  is  a  gradual  one, 
on  an  average  ranging  from  about  0*6  %  on  a  labourer's 
income  to  a  maximum  of  4  or  6  %  (say  10c2.  or  1»,  in  the  £) 
on  incomes  of  the  richest  classes.  In  Hamburg  the 
maximum  has  in  some  recent  years  reached  6  %,  while 
in  Baden  the  maximum  is  only  Si  %•  The  progression  is 
most  rapid  in  the  early  stages ;  a  rate  of  1  %  or  1^  %  is 


*  PruBaian  Report,  Od.  2587,  p.  8. 
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usually  reached  for  an  inoome  of  1002.  An  inoome  of 
2002.  pays  on  the  average  nearly  2  %,  say  4^(2.  in  Uie  pound; 
after  the  2  %  rate  is  passed  the  progression  hecosDies 
slower.  In  Prussia  an  income  of  5002.  pays  3  %;  and  the 
maximum  of  4  %  is  only  veaohed  at  incomes  exceeding 
50002.  The  rate  for  the  largest  income  is  at  the  most 
about  twice  as  high  as  that  on  5002.,  and  usually  not  more 
than  one-third  higher. 

In  Bavaria  the  *  unearned  income  tax  *  rate  starts  at 
H%on32. 108.,  it  risesat52.  to  2%,  at 202.  to  2(%,at  852. 
to  8  %,  at  502.  to  3J^  %,  at  1502.  to  3}  %,  and  at  50002.  to  the 
maximum  of  4  %.  The  *  earned  income  tax '  rate  com- 
mences at  0*1  %  on  252.  It  theiice  rises  gradually  to  1  % 
on  about  1002;,  2  %  on  about  18002.,  3  %  on  about  30002., 
and  reaches  the  maximum  of  4  %  at  incomes  of  10,0002. 
and  over.  In  the  graduation  of  the  unearned  income 
taxes  Holland  adopts  the  same  principle  as  that  for  the 
earned  income  tax,  but  imi>oses  a  higher  rate.  The  rate 
in  Holland  resembles  that  in  Bavaria,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  highest  incomes,  where  the  Bavarian  tar  becomes 
nearly  1  %  greater. 

In  Switzerland  there  are  a  number  of  income  taxes 
and  a  great  variety  of  systems  in  force  in  the  difPerent 
cantons;  and  generally  the  graduation  or  progression 
adopted  is  more  marked  tiian  in  the  countries  already 
referred  to.  Except  in  B&le-ville,  an  income  'of  402. 
(1000  fr.)  is  liable  to  tax,  but  the  rate  is  usually  very  low. 
From  402.  to  about  4002.  (10,000  fr.)  there  is  generally  a 
rapid  progression;  afterwards  the  graduation  becomes 
slower  till  the  maximum  is  reached.  This  takes  place 
at  various  points  in  the  several  cantons;  but  in  every 
case,  if  it  is  not  reached  at  40002.  (100,000  fr.),  the  subse- 
quent progression  is  slight. 

Differentiation  is  effected  in  various  ways  in  the 
several  countries,  as,  for  instance,  (1)  by  combination 
with  an  income  tax  of  a  tax  on  capital  or  property,  the 
whole  income  being  first  taxed  under  the  income  tax  and 
a  further  additional  tax  (called  in  Germany  Ergdnzungs-- 
steuer^  or  supplementary  tax)  being  imposed  on  certain 
selected  sources  of  income,  land  being  in  many  cases 
exempted  as  being  subject  to  a  land  tax.  Under  this 
systcBDi  of  differentiation  the  best  examples  are  found  in 
I^ssia,  Saxony,  and  Wttrttemberg,  where,  however,  it  is 
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a  tax  on  the  income  from  property,  not  on  property 
itself;  and  in  some  Swiss  cantons,  such  as  Solothum, 
Tessin,  Bftle^sampagne,  and  Bftle*ville.  In  the  cases  of 
the  Swiss  cantons  the  property  tax  Ib,  like  the  income 
tax,  on  a  graduated  scale ;  bat  the  Gtorman  supplementary 
taxes  on  property  are  not  graduated.  Or  (2)  by  means 
of  separate  taxes,  one  affecting  industrial  or  earned 
income  alone,  and  the  other  affecting  property  alone, 
equivalent  to  a  tax  on  tmeamed  incoma  Bavaria  is  the 
only  State  in  which  this  latter  tax  takes  the  form  of 
a  (graduated)  tax  on  income.  The  most  imi>ortant 
example  is  the  combined  property  and  income  tax  of 
Holland,  which  is  due  to  an  eminent  Dutch  economist, 
Dr  Fierson,  Minister  of  fiance.  Or  (3)  by  the  taxation, 
within  the  limits  of  an  income  tax  itself,  of  income 
derived  from  different  sources  at  different  rates.  The 
only  examples  of  this  method  in  Europe  are  those 
afforded  by  the  income  taxes  on  personalty  in  Italy 
and  Spain. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  effect  of  differentia* 
tion  as  shown  by  the  rates  in  force  in  some  of  the  various 
Statea  Prussia,  Saxony,  Wiirttemberg,  and  Denmark 
impose  a  graduated  income  tax  together  with  a  supple- 
mentary tax  at  a  fixed  rate.  The  rate  of  this  tax  in 
Prussia  and  Saxony  is  equivalent  (at  4%  interest  on 
capital)  to  1^  %  on  the  taxable  earned  income.  In  Wiirt* 
temberg  it  is  2  %.  In  Denmark  it  is  equivalent  to  1^  %• 
The  rate  of  the  supplementary  tax  being  fixed  while  the 
income  tax  is  graduated,  the  extent  of  the  differentiation 
varies  with  the  amount  of  the  income.  Thus  in  Prussia 
an  earned  income  of  662.  pays  0*67  % ;  an  unearned  income 
IMtys  in  all  1  *82  %,  the  latter  rate  being  nearly  three  times 
the  former.  An  earned  income  of  1502.  pays  2  %;  an 
unearned  pays  in  aU  3*25  %,  the  latter  rate  being  about 
1*6  times  the  former.    An  earned  income  of  5002.  pays 

3  %;  an  unearned  pays  in  all  4*25  %,  the  latter  rate  being 
1*4  times  the  former.    An  earned  income  of  50002.  pays 

4  % ;  an  unearned  pays  in  all  5*25  %,  the  latter  rate  being 
only  1  *  3  times  the  former. 

In  Denmark  an  unearned  income  of  from  1662.  to  2222. 
is  taxed  twice  as  heavily  as  an  earned  income  of  that 
amount.  For  lower  incomes  (down  to  the  limit  of  ex- 
emption) the  differentiation  is  slightly  greater ;  for  higher 
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incomes  it  becomes  less,  the  rate  of  an  imeamed  inootne 
of  56502.  or  over  being  only  1*6  times  the  rate  for  a 
corresponding  earned  income.  In  Holland  the  rate  for  a 
pure  industrial  income  is  less  than  that  for  a  pure  un- 
earned income  of  the  same  amount  in  a  fixed  proportion 
of  (approximately)  3  to  5.  For  nuxed  incomes,  derived 
partly  from  labour  and  partly  from  property,  there  is  a 
special  arrangement,  the  earned  proportion  of  it  being 
taxed  BDiore  heavily  than  a  pure  earned  income  of  the 
same  amount  unaccompanied  by  income  from  property. 

In  Italy  differentiation  is  effected  by  classifying  in- 
comes in  five  categories,  according  to  their  source.  The 
two  highest,  consisting  of  different  forms  of  unearned 
income,  are  taxed  at  20  %  and  15  %  respectively ;  the  third, 
of  mixed  incomes,  at  10  %;  the  fourth,  of  income  from 
labour  alone,  is  taxed  at  9  %;  and  the  fifth,  of  salaries, 
allowances,  and  pensions  paid  by  the  State,  provinces  or 
conmiunes,  at  7i  %.  M.  Ben^  Stourm  *  refers  to  the  amount 
and  growth  of  the  tax  collected  by  '  retention,*  compared 
to  that  collected  by  *  register '  and  by  *  declarations,'  as  a 
proof  of  the  laxity  of  administxution  and  facilities  for 
evasion  prevailing  in  the  last-named  class,  and  suggests 
that  the  State  has  endeavoured,  by  raising  the  maxiTniim 
rate  from  8  %  in  1866  to  13-20  %  in  1870  and  to  20  %  in 
1894,  to  recoup  itself  on  incomes  as  to  which  evasion 
is  impossible  for  the  *  dissimulation '  practised  in  other 
classes,  thus  accentuating  the  difficulty  as  regards  the 
latter.  The  Spanish  tax  is  more  complicated  and  less 
scientifically  differentiated.  In  Spain  the  scale  of  taxa- 
tion on  proi>erty  is  as  a  rule  lower  than  that  on  personal 
exertion.  Unearned  incomes  and  mixed  incomes  are 
taxed  at  rates  varying  from  20  %  down  to  J^  % ;  the  earned 
salaries  and  pensions  of  State  officials  and  of  generals  in 
the  army  are  taxed  at  the  high  rates  of  20  %  and  18  %; 
but  relief  is  afforded  for  smaller  incomes  of  this  class  by 
graduation,  and  the  graduation  is  such  that  the  poorest 
incomes  of  the  class  (302.  to  452.)  pay  only  2  %  instead  of 
the  full  rates  just  mentioned.  Incomes  earned  from 
commercial  or  other  civil  occupations  are  taxed  at  one  of 
two  rates — 10  %  and  5  %.  The  tax  on  the  'exercise  of 
industrial,  commercial,  and  professional  enterprise,*  based 

*  *  Syst^mes  g^ndraux  d'Impdts,*  pp.  160-165. 
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on  the  character  of  the  business  and  the  population  of 
the  locality  in  which  it  is  carried  on»  is  analogous  to  the 
French  *  Loi  des  Patentes.'  It  is  an  *  industry '  tax,  not 
an  income  tax,  and  produces  a  revenue  equal  to  about 
one-third  of  that  produced  by  the  *  income'  tax.  The 
Beport  does  not  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  operation  as  a 
differentiating  factor,  or  to  say  whether  the  persons 
subject  to  it  are  taxed  at  higher  or  lower  rates  than  those 
subject  to  the  *  inconoie  *  tax. 

In  effect,  then,  we  see  that  in  other  countries  both 
graduation  and  differentiation  are  employed.  Thus  the 
Select  Committee  has  good  reason  for  saying  that  both 
are  *  practicable.'  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
continental  taxes  on  income  are  permanent  and  non* 
expansivCt  whereas  our  income  tax  has  always  been 
regarded,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  as  a  war  or  emergency 
tax.  If  it  is  to  become  an  integral  part  of  our  jBscal 
system  we  shall  have  to  revise  the  theory.  And,  if  the 
income-tax-payer  is  to  bear  the  burden  of  war»  it  is  botk 
just  and  expedient  that  his  contributions  in  peace-time 
should  be  adjusted  to  his  ability  to  pay. 

In  the  most  i>erf ect  form  of  civilised  society  direct 
taxation  is  the  ideal  method  by  which  each  individual 
should  contribute  his  quota  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
State.  In  effect,  taxation  is  payment  for  services  rendered 
by  the  State  to  ecu^h  and  every  individual  member  of  it ; 
and  in  theory  each  citizen  should  contribute  according  to 
his  means,  not  according  to  his  appetite  for  commodities 
upon  which  taxes  msay  be  imposed.  But  then  the  initial 
difficulty  remains  of  gauging  the  ability  of  the  contributors. 
A  man's  ability  to  meet  a  general  or  particular  assess- 
ment cannot  be  measured  merely  by  his  income,  because 
the  income  may  in  some  cases  be  procurable  only  by  a 
scale  of  expenditure  which  in  other  cases  is  unnecessary. 
A  professional  man  whose  income  depends  largely  if  not 
mainly  on  his  social  position  and  reputation  is  called  upon 
to  expend  more  on  what  is  for  him  *  decent  and  comfort- 
able maintenance'  than  a  tradesman  earning  the  same  or 
even  a  larger  income.  And  a  professional  man's  income 
disappears  when  his  health  fails  or  death  occurs,  whereas 
a  tradesman's  business  can  go  on  even  when  he  is  per- 
sonally, laid  aside. 
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Oraduation  of  income  tax  haa  had  many  supporters 
in  parliament ;  but  the  Inland  Bevenue  department  has 
consistently  held  that  a  graduated  tax,  even  if  desirable, 
is  impracticable.  The  official  view  is  that  we  must  main- 
tain existing  arrangements  imder  which  profltsare  taxed 
at  their  source ;  and  that  there  would  be  much  risk  in 
establishing  a  new  system  under  which  each  individual 
would  give  a  full  return  of  his  income  from  all  sources 
and  would  be  directly  taxed  according  to  a  graduated 
scale  upon  the  total  amount.  A  corporate  tax  has  been 
suggested  on  all  trading  companies,  to  be  levied  on  total 
profits  at  a  small  rate,  as  a  payment  for  the  privileges  of 
corporate  trading  with  limited  liability.  It  would  give 
effect  to  the  principle  of  'differentiation'  in  being  an 
extra  tax  on  interest  from  investments,  but  it  would  also 
be  a  tax  on  thrift. 

The  present  incidence  of  the  income  tax  is  defended 
on  the  ground  that  considerations  of  equity  are  satisfied 
by  the  exemption  of  income  sufficient  for  a  *  decent  and 
comf  ortaMe  maintenance.'  But  considerations  of  equity 
would  be  more  fully  satisfied  if  no  incomes  were  ex- 
empted— at  any  rate  none  above,  say,  1002.  a  year — ^because, 
if  all  were  taxed,  the  poundage  or  percentage  of  income 
would  be  reduced  to  a  rate  that  would  be  onerous  on 
none ;  and  also  because  what  is  necessary  for  *  decent  and 
comfortable  maintenance '  differs  more  with  conditions  of 
life  and  with  social  and  professional  environment  than 
with  income.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  British  method 
of  administering  the  tax  is  as  little  inquisitional  as  can 
be ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  contended  that  our 
system  does  afford  an  opportunity  for,  if  not  an  incentive 
to,  fraud.  Moreover,  it  is  not  equitable,  in  that  it  does 
not  apply  to  all  classes  who  earn  more  than  sufficient  for 
*  decent  and  comfortable  maintenance';  nor  will  it  be 
equitable  until  it  is  levied  at  the  source  on  the  salaries  or 
wages  of  all  persons  who  earn,  say  21.  per  week  upwards. 
There  are  thousands  of  operatives  in  this  country  who 
earn  32.,  42.,  to  52.  per  week,  hundreds  who  earn  from 
62.  to  152.  per  week ;  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  these 
are  assessed  for  income  tax ;  yet,  if  the  tax  were  levied 
on  all  and  deducted  from  the  wages  *  at  the  source '  it 
would  be  onerous  on  none  of  them. 

As  to  actual  examples  of  graduation,  the  United  States 
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income-tax  law  of  1863-71  exempted  all  incomes  onder 
$600 ;  and  the  limit  of  exemption  was  afterwards  raised  to 
$1000  and  then  to  $2000.  But,  while  the  rate  of  the  tax 
was  5»%  for  incomes  up  to  $5000,  it  rose  to  7  %  for  incomes 
from  $5000  to  $10,000,  and  to  10  %  for  incomes  over  $10,000. 
Sir  Henry  Primrose,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Bevenue,  stated  to  the  Select  Committee  his  opinion  that 
the  balance  of  advantage  was  in  fovour  of  graduation. 
By  the  system  of  abatements  a  scheme  of  graduation  was 
produced  up  to  the  limit  of  7002.  a  year.  The  result  of 
graduation  in  the  colonies  was  little  beyond  what  was 
arrived  at  here  from  the  system  of  abatement,  the  object 
in  each  case  being  to  relieve  the  smaller  incomes.  He 
estimated  that  the  total  number  of  income-tax-payers  in 
this  country  was  1,000,000,  of  whom  750,000  had  incomes 
below  7002.  He  thought  the  minimum  estimate  of  the 
number  with  incomes  of  50002.  a  year  and  over  would 
be  7500,  and  the  maximum  10,000.  Taking  the  higher 
figure,  he  calculated  that  there  were  250  persons  who 
were  paying  on  40,0002.  or  noiore  a  year.  Their  income  he 
estimated  at  20,000,0002.  Of  incomes  between  20,0002.  and 
40,0002.  there  were  probably  750  averaging  28,0002.,  their 
total  income  being  21,000,0002.  Of  incomes  between 
10,0002.  and  20,0002.  he  calculated  there  were  2500,  aver- 
aging 14,0002.  and  amounting  in  the  total  to  35,000,0002. 
Between  50002.  and  10,0002.  there  would  be  6500,  which  on 
an  average  of  70002.  gave  45,000,0002.  He  estimated  that 
thus  there  would  be  a  grand  total  of  121,000,0002.  for  10,000 
people  with  incomes  over  50002.  a  year.  The  incomes 
between  7002.  and  50002.  totalled  307,000,0002.  Taking  the 
class  above  50002.,  the  produce  of  an  increased  graduated 
tax  of  3c2.,  6c2.,  9c2.,  and  1^.  would  be  3,250,0002.  Special 
machinery  would  have  to  be  devised  under  a  system  of 
graduation.  With  regard  to  differentiation,  he  considered 
that  the  death  duties  had  lessened  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  it.  It  was  calculated  that  the  death  duties 
represent  1^.  on  the  income.  (Report  365,  pp.  5-8.)  If 
the  graduated  rate  became  so  high  as  to  be  resented 
there  would  be  a  danger  of  encouraging  investments  in 
foreign  enterprises  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  come  within 
the  compass  of  the  income  tax.  In  connexion  with  this 
evidence  it  is  desirable  to  take  the  latest  classified  return 
of  the  Inland  Revenue  department. 
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As  the  advocate  of  a  graduated  income  tax,  Mr  S.  T. 
Evansy  M.P.,  before  Mr  Asquith  introduced  his  last  Budget, 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  proposition  that 
it  is  just  and  expedient  for  provision  to  be  xnade :  (a)  for 
graduating  the  income  tax  so  as  to  adjust  the  tax  in  fair 
proportions  between  the  smaller  and  larger  incomes  now 
taxable ;  and  (6)  for  differentiating  the  tax  to  be  borne 
by  earned  as  distinguished  from  unearned  incomes.  At 
present  the  exemption  of  all  incomes  under  1602.  initiates 
the  process  of  graduation ;  and  the  abatement  of  1602. 
iiI>on  all  incomes  under  4002.,  of  1502,  on  incomes  between 
4002.  and  5002.,  of  1202.  between  5002.  and  0002.,  and  of  702. 
between  6002.  and  7002.,  continues  it.  This  indirect  fashion 
of  graduating  the  impost  is  illogical  and  unsatisfactory. 
Those  who  protest  against  any  form  of  graduation  may, 
however,  be  unaware  that  Pitt,  Peel,  and  Gladstone 
adopted  it.  When  Pitt  introduced  the  modem  system  of 
income  tax  in  1790,  a  graduated  impost  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  placed  upon  all  incomes  of  over  602.  a  year;  and  four 
years  later,  while  5%  was  levied  on  incomes  over  1502., 
lower  rates  were  placed  upon  those  under  that  sum.  The 
tax  was  dropped  after  the  French  war ;  but,  when  it  was 
revived  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842,  the  principle  of  ex« 
empUon  was  established  by  the  omission  of  incomes  under 
1502.  Later  Mr  Gladstone  annexed  incomes  of  1002.,  but 
differentiated  the  smaller  from  the  larger  by  levying  only 
5cZ.  upon  those  between  1002.  and  1502.  and  7c2.  on  those 
above  1602.  He  adhered  to  this  principle  during  the 
Crimean  War,  when  the  tax  was  doubled.  Although  in 
1858  the  rate  was  equalised,  graduation  was  revived  next 
year;  and  it  was  not  until  1868  that  equality  was  restored, 
but  tempered  by  exemption.  If,  therefore,  the  idea  of 
spreading  the  pressure  over  those  best  able  to  bear  it  is 
carried  further  in  the  coming  Budget,  Mr  Asquith  will 
be  able  to  quote  precedents. 

The  conclusions  of  the  last  Select  Committee  are ; 

*  1.  Graduation  of  the  income  tax  by  an  extension  of  the 
existing  system  of  abatements  is  practicable.  But  it  could 
not  be  applied  to  all  iocomes,  from  the  hig^hest  to  the  lowest, 
with  satisfactory  results.  The  limits  of  prudent  extension 
Tvonld  be  reached  when  a  large  increase  in  the  rate  of  tax  to 
be  collected  at  the  source  was  necessitated,  and  the  total 
which  was  collected  in  excess  of  what  was  ulthnately 
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retained  became  so  large  as  to  cause  serious  inconyenienoe  to 
trade  and  commerce  and  to  individual  taxpayers*  Those 
limits  would  not  be  exceeded  by  raising  the  amount  of  income 
on  which  an  abatement  would  be  allowed  to  10002.  or  even 
more. 

*2.  Graduation  by  a  super-tax  is  practicable.  If  it  be 
desired  to  levy  a  much  higher  rate  of  tax  upon  large  incomes 
(say  of  5000Z.  and  upwards)  than  has  hitherto  been  charged, 
a  super-tax  based  on  personal  declaration  would  be  a  prac- 
ticable method. 

*B.  Abandonment  of  the  system  of  **  collection  at  the 
source/'  and  adoption  of  the  principle  of  direct  personal 
assessment  of  the  whole  of  each  person's  inoome  would  be 
inexpedient. 

*  4.  Differentiation  between  earned  and  unearned  incomes 
is  practicable^  especially  if  it  be  limited  to  earned  incomes 
not  exceeding  80001.  a  year,  and  effect  be  given  to  it  by 
charging  a  lower  rate  of  tax  upon  them. 

*5.  A  compulsory  i)ers(onal  declaration  from  each  indi- 
vidual of  total  net  income  in  respect  of  which  tax  is  payable 
is  expedient  and  would  do  much  to  prevent  the  evasion  and 
Avoidance  of  income  tax  which  at  present  prevail'  (865, 
pp.  viii  and  ix). 

The  income- taX'payers  who  are,  according  to  this 
Beporty  to  receive  the  first  conaideiratian,  are  those  with 
incomes  of  less  than  1(X)02,  p^r  annua ;  and  abatemients, 
which  are  now  confined  tp  ipcomes  of  less  than  7002.,  are 
to  be  extended  to  incomes  of  less  thim  lOOOZ.  per  annum. 
Bat  consideration  is  offered  to  the.professional  and  iralaried 
classes  and  smaller  tradesmen  whose  incomes  from  labour 
do  not  exceed  3(X)02.  a  year.  Those  who  complain  of  the 
inequalities  of  the  inoome  tax  !»  between  incomes  from 
uavestment  and  incomes  frona  labour,  practically  advocE^te 
differentiation.  The  recipients  of  an  earned  inoome  may 
be  satisfied  with  what  the  Select  Conmiittee  off^,  namely, 
taxation  upon  a  lower  basis  than  that  pay9))le  hj  the 
recipients  of  spontaneous  income,  even  though  the 
worker's  income  be  only  preferentially  treated  to  the 
extent  of  2000L  or  30002.  per  annum.  The  recipients  of 
moderate  incomes  may  also  welcome  the  reconmiendation 
that  abatements  be  granted  on  all  incomes  up  to  lOOOf. 
per  annum,  and  possibly  on  incomes  of  even  greater 
amount,  llxe  Committee  are  certainly  right  as  tp  '  tax* 
ation  at  source.'    Were  this  abolished,  a  great 
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of  national  revenue  would  ensue;  and  this  reduction 
would  not  benefit  the  nation,  because  it  would  be  obtained 
largely  by  fraudulent  returns,  and  by  sins  of  omiission  as 
well  as  commission.  To  revert  to  the  method  of  direct 
assessment  which  obtained  until  1801  would  probably  also 
be  to  revert  to  the  smaller  percentage  yield  of  that  period. 
After  the  introduction  of  taxation  at  source  in  1803  the 
yield  per  unit  in  two  years  nearly  doubled.  Graduation 
by  ;  super-taxation  is  no  doubt  *  practicable ' ;  but  the 
introduction  of  it  would  make  the  income  tax  far  niore 
inquisitorial  and  so  increase  the  expense  of  collection  as 
probably  to  extinguish  any  pecuniary  advantage. 

The  Labour  party  has  lost  no  time  in  pressing  upon 
the  Government  the  demand  for  a  scheme  of  old-age 
pensions ;  and  the  Prime  Minister  is  in  entire  sympathy 
with  their  object.  Mr  Asquith,  however,  refrains  from 
holding  out  any  promise  until  he  sees  where  the  money 
is  to  come  from.  The  Government  is  pledged  to  effect  a 
reduction  in  thd  expenditure  for  armaments;  but  the 
coal  tax  is  abolished,  and  Liberal  policy  demands  the  free 
breakfast  table.  National  education  and  the  liquidation  of 
national  debt  will  require  more  ihoney ;  so  all  the  saving 
we  are  likely  to  make  in  military  outlay  is  fully  bespoken, 
liabomr  men  and  others  have  contended  that  the  first 
business  of  the  Liberal  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
dealing  with  the  income  tax,  is  not  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  revenue  derived  from  it,  hut  to  graduate  the  tax  and 
bring  substantial  relief  to  men  of  small  incomes  at  the 
€X)6t  oi  their  wealthier  brethren.  If,  however,  the  tax  is 
to  be  graduated,  it  should  be  so  under  better  ethical  and 
economic  principles  than  this  demand  implies* 

In  their  Report  the  Select  Committee  say : 

*  27.  If  the  death  duties  be  regaivded  as  a  tax  upon  the  person 
who  succeeds  to  the  estate,  and  a  calculation  be  vath^e  to  show 
what  rate,  of  income  tax  payable  by  hi^i.  during  his.  life  upon 
the  interest  of  his  capital  would  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
lump  sum  which  is  taken  out  of  the  estate  before  he  inherits 
it,  Sir  Henry  Primrose  considers  that,  on  estates  yielding  an 
income  of  from  402.  to  4002.  a  year,  the  estate  duties  are 
equivalent  to  an  income  tax  of  Od.  in  the  £  per  annum  during 
the  life  of  the  inheritor;  on  estates  yielding  an  income  of  40002;. 
to  60002.  a  year,  of  la.  04.  in  the  £;  and  on  estates,  yldding 
Ml  income  of  4(^0002.  a  year  BAd  upwards,  of  2s.  in  the  <« 
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'  28.  These  calculations  are  based  on  tiie  estate  duties  alone. 
But  the  legacy  and  succession  duties,  which  together  with  the 
estate  duties  make  up  what  are  usually  known  as  the  death 
duties,  yield  a  further  8,500,000L  to  4,000,000L  a  year  in  addi- 
tion to  the  estate  duties.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  legacy 
and  succession  duties  falls  on  the  larger  estates,  the  total 
death  duties  not  only  represent  a  larger  annual  income  tax 
than  that  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  estate  duties  alone, 
but  they  also  represent  a  larger  proi>ortionate  income  tax 
upon  the  incomes  from  the  larger  estates. 

'  20.  These  conclusions  clearly  show  that,  if  the  income  tax 
and  the  death  duties  be  regarded  together  as  a  form  of  income 
tax,  there  is  already  a  very  substantial  graduation  of  taxa- 
tion on  incomes  derived  from  large  estates,  and  differentiation 
between  large  incomes  derived  from  personal  exertion  and 
those  derived  from  inherited  property '  (865,  p.  viii). 

But  the  Committee  confess  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  provide  a  completely  logical  and  satisfactory 
definition  of  what  constitutes  an  *  earned'  as  distinguished 
from  an  'unearned'  income.  And,  because  they  are 
unable  to  submit  any  scheme  of  differentiation  that  is 
capable  of  general  application,  they  suggest  that  differ* 
entiation  should  be  limited  to  incomes  not  exceeding 
3000Z.,  with  reductions  on  earned  incomes  under  that  limits 
subject  to  an  application  by  the  person  seeking  relief  on 
making  a  declaration  of  his  total  net  income.  But  this 
does  not  solve  the  problenL  Further,  tine  imposition  of 
a  super-tax  on  large  incomes  would  involve  direct  per- 
sonal assessment  of  the  whole  of  each  person's  income, 
and  render  necessary  a  compulsory  personal  declaration 
by  every  taxpayer  of  his  total  net  income.  To  extract 
such  returns  from  every  one  would  not  only  be  very 
troublesome  and  expensive  but  would  bring  the  tax  into 
the  greatest  odium.  The  alternative  plan  of  asking 
returns  only  from  those  whom  the  Surveyors  of  Taxes 
believe  to  be  in  the  receipt  of  incomes  over  5000{,  a  year 
would  be  to  place  too  much  power  both  for  oppresnon 
and  for  favouritism  in  the  hands  of  the  permanent 
officials.  A  super-tax,  which  seems  to  the  Committee  so 
easy  a  way  out  of  their  difficulty,  is  a  very  dangerous 
instrument.  If  the  income  tax  is  preserved  as  a  per- 
manent form  of  revenue,  the  super-tax  would  ultimately 
become  the  war  tax  to  be  paid  by  the  rich,  or  at  all 
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events  by  those  with  incomes  exceeding,  say,  5000/.  This 
would  be  class  taxation,  and  moreover  taxation  of  a  class 
which  is  already  heavily  taxed  on  capital  through  the 
death  duties.  It  is  just  that  the  rich  should  pay  according 
to  their  means,  but  let  us  not  pretend  that  they  alone 
should  bear  the  burden  of  any  extra  taxation  called  for 
by  the  military  necessities  of  the  nation. 

Whether  there  is  a  balance  of  opinion  in  favour  of 
graduation  of  the  tax  or  not,  need  not  now  be  discussed, 
because  the  tax  is  graduated  at  present  under  the  exemp- 
tion and  abatement  system.  But  graduation  by  abate- 
ment— ^at  any  rate,  above  the  level  of  a  living  wage — is 
not  a  satisfactory  form  of  graduation ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  allows  many  to  escape  i)ayment  who  are 
quite  able  to  pay.  Instead  of  raising  the  limit  of  abate- 
naent,  we  should  be  disposed  to  abandon  it  altogether, 
and  to  tax  all  incomes  from  whatever  source  at  one  fixed 
rate  from,  say  150Z.  up  to  10002.,  with  a  slightly  higher 
rate  for  larger  incomes,  if  found  desirable  for  revenue. 
The  object  should  be  so  to  distribute  the  imposition  as  to 
reduce  the  percentages  to  an  amount  which  would  not  be 
onerous  to  recipients  of  the  smaller  incomes.  But,  in 
order  to  secure  this,  the  multitude  of  small  incomes  that 
now  escapq  altogether  should  be  impounded.  Against 
the  imposition  of  income  tax  upon  weekly  wages  there 
is,  of  course,  the  old-standing  orthodox  argument  against 
the  taxation  of  labour.  But  that  argument  is  not  applic- 
able to  cases  where  the  reward  of  labour  reaches  the  level 
of  the  reward  of  trading  or  professional  occupations.  If 
all  who  earn  less  than  is  deemed  necessary  for  mainten- 
ance are  to  be  exempted  from  taxation,  as  is  just,  then 
all  who  earn  more  than  the  fixed  minimum  should  be 
taxed,  whether  their  incomes  are  derived  from  trades  or 
professions,  or  from  annual  salaries  or  weekly  wages. 
To  be  just,  the  income  tax  should  be  paid  by  all  classes ; 
and,  until  that  is  done,  no  method  either  of  graduation 
or  differentiation  can  be  perfectly  equitable. 

Benjamin  Taylob. 
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Art.  III.— NEWMAN  AND  MANNING. 

1.  Life  of  Cardinal  Mannitig.  By  Edmund  Sheridan 
Purcell.    Two  vols.    London :  Macmillan,  1895. 

2.  Newman*  By  William  Barry.  I^ondon:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  1904. 

3.  Netoman.  Eaaai  de  Biographic  Psychologique.  By 
Henri  Br^mond.    Paris :  Librairie  Bloud»  1905. 

4.  Netoman^  Pascal^  Loisy^  and  the  Catholic  Church.  By 
W.  J.  Williams.    London :  Griffiths,  1906. 

5.  La  Renaissance  Catholique  en  Angleterre  au  XIX*  Sikie 
(Troisi^me  Partie).  By  Paul  Thureau-Dangin.  Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit,  1906. 

6.  La  PensSe  Catholique  dans  V Angleterre  Contemporaine. 
Par  Ernest  Dimnet.  Paris :  Librairie  Victor  Leooffre, 
1906. 

Ten  years  ago  Mr  PurcelVs  work,  the  *  Life  of  Cardinal 
Manning,'  aroused  among  many  Englishmen  consider- 
able curiosity  in  connexion  with  the  personal  character- 
istics of  the  two  remarkable  men — Cardinals  Manning 
and  Newman — whose  human  weaknesses,  displayed  at  a 
moment  of  acute  dissension,  it  somewhat  rudely  unveiled. 
There  was  some  scandal,  as  though  saints  had  been 
stripped  of  their  aureoles.  But  probably  most  candid 
critics  recognised  that  if  a  man's  confidential  documents 
get  into  the  hands  of  a  biographer  who  wishes  to  make 
a  sensation  and  is  not  sensitive  as  to  the  fair  fame  of 
his  subject,  there  are  few  great  men  who  would  not  be 
similarly  belittled  in  the  eyes  of  the  public;  for  the 
public  is  thus  placed  in  the  position  of  the  proverbial 
valet  de  chamhre.  Show  us  Tennyson  or  Gladstone  'in 
their  shirt-sleeves';  take  biographical  'snapshots'  of  them 
in  their  most  undignified  mental  or  moral  attitudes; 
photograph  their  moments  of  ill-temper  (which  may  be 
due  to  indigestion)  or  of  exaggerated  resentment  (which 
a  night's  rest  probably  reduced  to  reasonable  proportions); 
or  preserve  in  a  phonograph  a  momentary  expression 
betokening  vanity  or  xmdue  egotism,  with  no  clue  to 
the  provocation  which  called  it  out;  and  you  have  the 
materials  for  a  false  and  unworthy  picture,  even  though 
it  be  made  up  of  true  facts.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  curtain 
was  raised ;  gossip  was  let  loose ;  and  people  wanted  to 
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hoar  more  of  both  men — of  their  human  f  ailmgs,  but  also 
of  their  greater  qualities. 

The  demand  speedily  produced  a  supply,  although  the 
supply  could  not  bring  fresh  personal  revelations,  as  the 
tell-tale  documents  had  been  printed  and  the  worst  had 
been  told.  In  England  as  well  as  in  France  a  considerable 
literature  sprang  up,  chiefly  dealing  with  Newman,  but 
not  passing  over  Manning.  M.  de  Pressens6  wrote  an  able 
brochure  with  the  object  of  proving  that  Manning  was 
the  greater  man  of  the  two.  A  daughter  of  President 
Faore  printed  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Newman.  Many 
letters  of  both  men  and  much  information  as  to  their 
careers  were  contained  in  the  'Lives'  of  Wiseman  and 
Ambrose  de  Lisle.  Some  very  valuable  articles,  ascribed 
to  the  pen  of  M.  Loisy,  had  already  dealt,  in  the  *  Bevue 
du  Clerg^  Fran<^is,'  with  Newman's  essay  on  Develop- 
ment ;  and  its  argument  entered  largely  into  the  theory 
put  forth  in  'L*Evangile  et  Tl^glise.*  More  recently  Dr 
William  Barry  has  given  the  world  an  excellent  popular 
sketch  of  Newman's  career ;  and  two  more  French  writers 
have  occupied  themselves  with  the  same  subject — the 
Abb^  Ernest  Dimnet  and  the  Abb^  Henri  Br^mond. 
'Manning'  books  also  have  not  come  to  an  end.  A  new 
'  Life/  by  Cardinal  Manning's  old  pupil.  Father  Kent,  based 
on  hitherto  unpublished  material  which  had  been  ignored 
by  Mr  Purcell  or  was  unknown  to  him,  has  been  recently 
announced  to  be  in  preparation. 

Meanwhile,  M.  Thureau-Dangin,  of  the  French  Academy, 
has  been  publishing,  in  three  instalments,  his  *  Renaissance 
Catholique  en  Angleterre.'  The  third  part  has  but 
recently  appeared.  It  deals  with  the  period  between  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  1865  and  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Manning  in  1892,  and  is  a  work  of  real  import- 
ance. M.  Thureau  writes  with  the  accuracy  of  informa- 
tion which  marked  his  earlier  volumes ;  and  his  book  will 
be  of  great  value  to  the  English  reader  as  well  as  to  his 
compatriots.  Ho  summarises  the  incidents  of  an  event- 
ful time  in  a  volume  of  comparatively  brief  compass. 
Circumstances,  the  significance  of  which  is  often  lost  in 
the  bulky  and  diffuse  volumes  of  Purcell's  *  Life  of 
Manning,'  are  here  brought  into  due  relief  and  propor- 
tion. Moreover,  the  author  writes  in  a  spirit  of  true 
respect  and  appreciation  for  both  of  the  Cardinals  who 
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are  the  heroes  of  his  drama.  He  utilises  the  material 
brought  together  by  Mr  Purcell  in  giving  a  far  truer 
picture  of  Manning  than  his  biographer's  frequently  ill- 
natured  innuendoes  led  some  of  his  readers  to  form. 

M.  Thureau-Dangin  has  done  wisely  in  keeping  his 
treatment  on  broad  historical  lines,  in  which  a  Frenchman 
whose  information  is  accurate  may  be  as  good  a  guide 
and  narrator  as  an  Englishman.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  of  M.  Br^mond's  *Biographie  Psychologique'  of  John 
Henry  Newman.  M.  Br^mond  has  essayed  a  work  for 
which  his  knowledge  of  the  English  character  and  even 
of  the  English  language  is  hardly  sufficient.  He  attempts 
the  difficult  task  of  analysing  just  the  subtlest  traits  of  a 
very  subtle  personality  from  writings  which  cannot  be 
adequately  dealt  with  for  such  a  purpose  without  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  Newman  s  mother-tongue  in  its 
finest  shades  of  meaning.  Such  a  task  needs,  moreover, 
the  imaginative  sympathy  as  well  as  the  insight  of  a 
Boswell;  and  some  aspects  of  Newman's  mind  and 
character  are  especially  difficult  for  a  Frenchman  to 
realise  in  imagination.  M.  Br^mond  is,  however,  deterred 
by  no  misgivings  as  to  his  own  capabilities,  and  perseveres 
at  great  length,  although  so  much  of  the  real  Newman  is 
invisible  to  him.  Newman's  thoughts  on  the  philosophy 
of  history  and  of  religion  are  apparently  a  sealed  book  to 
his  critic.  From  his  chapter  on  Newman  as  a  historian 
he  omits  all  reference  to  his  writings  on  the  history  of 
dogma  in  the  first  three  centuries,  in  which  he  stands  in 
the  very  front  rank  as  an  authority.  The  book  contains 
incidentally  some  clever  pieces  of  character-drawing, 
seldom  free,  however,  from  unintentional  caricature; 
but,  taken  as  a  whole,  in  its  persevering  and  somewhat 
perverse  ingenuity,  it  resembles  another  book  on  Newman 
(which  few  Englishmen  have  read,  but  which  M.  Br^mond 
takes  very  seriously),  written  by  Newman's  avowed  theo- 
logical opponent,  Dr  Edwin  Abbott. 

We  should  recommend  as  an  antidote  to  M.  Br^mond's 
work  the  very  remarkable  study  of  Newman  contained 
in  Mr  Williams'  recent  book  on  *  Newman,  Pascal,  Loisy, 
and  the  Catholic  Church ' — the  best  appreciation  of  New- 
man's more  serious  work  which  we  have  yet  seen.  The 
writer  is  a  genuine  thinker,  and  gives  us  the  outcome  of 
the  laborious  thought  and  reading  of  twenty  ^ears.     His 
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book  deserves  fuller  treatment  than  we  can  here  accord 
to  it. 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  deal  mainly  with  the 
ground  covered  by  the  recently  published  volume  of 
M.  Thureau-Dangin.  The  events  he  narrates  are  in  the 
memory  of  many  of  us;  and  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  put  down  some  of  the  reflections  and  recollections 
aroused  by  the  perusal  of  the  thirty  years'  record. 

Those  for  whom  the  great  representatives  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  have  special  fascination  in  the  scene  of 
the  world's  drama  often  wish  that  they  had  lived  in  the 
days  of  Bossuet  and  F^nelon.  We  think  that  to  have 
lived  in  the  days  of  Newman  and  Manning  is,  from  this 
point  of  view,  equally  interesting.  In  the  mere  appeal  to 
the  senses,  as  well  as  in  the  deeper  qualities  of  character 
and  intellectual  force,  it  would  be  hard  for  a  dramatist 
to  create  two  more  striking  figures.  In  the  merely 
external  drama  of  life  the  figure  of  Manning  as  Cardinal 
was  perhaps  the  most  impressive  ecclesiastical  figure 
known  to  his  generation,  almost  perfect  in  its  own  Und. 
The  stately  presence,  the  handsome,  refined,  and  ascetic 
features,  the  piercing  eye,  the  unfailing  personal  dignity, 
the  happy  ease  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows — these 
were  his  most  superficial  gifts.  Then  again,  the  power 
of  ready  si>eech,  and  the  extraordinary  facility  of  ex- 
tempore exposition,  the  stately  and  eloquent,  though  not 
impassioned  or  poetical,  delivery  of  sermon  or  oration,  in 
their  kind  also  approached  perfection.  And  withal  there 
was  apparent  in  his  speech  and  demeanour  a  mystic  sense 
of  representing  Ood's  Church  on  earth,  the  look  as  of  one 
who  saw  a  vision,  which  added  something  of  the  aspect 
of  prophet  or  seer — ^just  that  something  required  to  com- 
plete the  ideal  presence  of  the  great  churchman. 

A  public  man  must  necessarily  think  of  effect  on  the 
puhlic  mind ;  and  one  who  lives  before  the  general  gaze 
incurs  something  of  the  same  running  fire  of  criticism 
which  a  schoolmaster  receives  at  the  hands  of  his  boys. 
Manning  was  the  recipient  of  his  full  share  of  such 
scrutiny ;  and  captious  critics  used  to  recall,  as  applying 
to  some  of  his  impressive  addresses,  Carlyle's  saying  on 
his  own  lectures — that  they  were  a  •  mixture  of  prophesy- 
ing and  play-acting.'    But  it  wa3  the  greatest  tribute  to 
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Manning's  personality  and  character  that,  even  with  such 
criticisms  in  his  hearers'  minds,  and  even  allowing  for  a 
grain  of  truth  in  them,  the  impressive  effect  of  his  ad- 
dresses was  nevertheless  irresistible  at  the  moment.  The 
deep  earnestness  on  behalf  of  a  cause  held  by  him  to  be 
sacred,  the  felt  spirituality  of  the  man,  who  was  known 
to  lead  an  ideal  priestly  life,  the  superb,  if  superficial, 
intellectual  gifts,  and  equally  superb  use  he  made  of 
them,  allied  with  the  manner  and  appearance  of  the 
*  sacerdos  magnus,'  seldom  failed  to  convey  the  sense  of 
greatness  of  a  certain  kind ;  and  even  oracular  utterances 
in  conversation,  which  Mr  Furcell  tries  to  make  us  smile 
at  in  the  retrospect,  produced  their  effect  at  the  time  in 
virtue  of  the  personality  of  the  speaker. 

Roman  Catholicism  in  England  owes  much  to  Man- 
ning. It  received  from  him  all  that  can  be  gained  from 
a  gifted  spokesman,  a  high  character,  in  many  ways 
singularly  unworldly,  an  ascetic  life,  an  indomitable  will 
exercised  in  the  interests  of  his  Church,  an  unrivalled 
power  of  attaining  the  objects  on  which  he  had  fixed  his 
mind  for  the  advance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  in 
England.  He  worked  untiringly  and  successfully  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools ;  he  won  from  the  Gk)vemment 
important  concessions  towards  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  by  Catholics  in  workhouses,  in  industrial  schools, 
in  the  army  and  navy.  For  seven  and  twenty  years 
English  Catholics  had  in  him,  as  their  o£Scial  spokesman, 
one  of  the  most  commanding  figures  in  the  country. 
Their  cause  was  pleaded  with  dignity,  eloquence,  and  a 
power  of  persuasion  fully  equal  to  the  prestige  of  the 
speaker«  His  intense  belief  in  and  devotion  to  his 
Church,  and  his  readiness  to  champion  its  claims  even 
where  they  were  unpalatable  to  his  fellow-countrymen, 
ultimately  won  the  respect  of  the  bulk  of  Englishmen, 
and  greatly  diminished  the  national  prejudice  against 
his  co-religionists.  Moreover,  this  remarkable  figure  in 
public  life  was  also  endowed  with  an  unusual  gift  of 
priestly  sympathy  as  a  director  of  souls,  and  as  an  occa- 
sional counsellor.  His  example  and  his  precept,  on  the 
priestly  vocation,  embodied  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  distinctive  ideals  of  Roman  Catholicism.  He  had 
caught  here  something  of  the  spirit  of  St  Francis  de 
Sales  and  of  St  Charles  Borromeo,  under  whose  patronage 
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he  founded  his  congregation  of  'Oblate  Fathers.'  Let 
those  of  the  present  generation  who  would  realise  for 
themselves  this  quaUty  in  him  find  its  reflection  in  some 
of  the  pages  of  his  work  on  the  *  Eternal  Priesthood/ 

Yet  the  historian  who  attempts  to  estimate  his  policy, 
as  well  as  his  virtues  and  powers,  will  ask  why  one  who 
did  so  much  did  not  do  more.  The  hopes  prevalent  among 
Roman  Catholics  in  1845  and  1850 — ^hopes  of  a  vast  in- 
crease in  the  influence  of  their  Church  in  this  country — 
have  certainly  not  been  realised.  The  historian  will  note 
the  significant  utterances  of  Manning's  later  life  as  to 
the  reasons  why  the  Roman  Church  had  not  gained  more 
influence  in  England ;  and  he  will  examine  how  far  the 
actions  of  this  remarkable  man  himself  in  the  days  of 
his  prime  tended  to  diminish  or  to  increase  the  causes 
of  failure  which  he  himself  ultimately  recognised.  The 
time  is  come  when  such  an  investigation  may  be  made 
with  all  respect  for  a  character  as  to  whose  earnest 
devotedness  there  can  be  no  question.  And  we  desire  to 
do  it  with  the  utmost  sympathy  for  his  aims,  and  waiving, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  consideration  of  their  intrinsic 
desirableness  from  our  own  point  of  view. 

Let  us  then,  for  a  moment,  consider  some  features  in 
his  larger  policy  as  archbishop.  Let  us  consider  his  at- 
tempts to  solve  those  problems  which  needed  not  merely 
strenuous  will  and  skill  in  attaining  predetermmed  ends, 
but  true  x>6rception,  from  his  standpoint  as  the  leader  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  England,  as  to  the  needs  of  the  hour, 
in  order  to  determine  the  ends  themselves.  No  crusader 
ever  uttered  his  'God  wills  it'  vrith  greater  conviction 
than  did  Manning  during  the  years  of  his  prime  m  his 
successive  projects  for  the  Roman  Church  in  England. 
His  first  object  was  the  creation  of  an  effective  body  of 
priests.  The  clergy  ought,  he  urged,  to  be  Roman  in 
spirit;  insular  and  English  sympathies  were  to  be 
crushed ;  the  type  exhibited  in  the  Italian  or  French 
seminaries  was  to  be  reproduced  in  England,  with  no 
infusion  of  the  literary,  cultured  ideal  of  Anglican  Oxford. 
Each  bishop  was  to  have  his  future  priests  around  him ; 
and  by  means  of  this  direct  episcopal  influence  the  new 
and  ideal  clergy  was  to  be  formed.  This  was,  he  held,  in 
accordance  with  the  mind  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  It 
was  part  of  the  divine  plan  for  the. Catholic  Church.    Not 
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only  Anglican  ideals,  but  the  Cisalpine  tendencies  o£  the 
hereditary  Catholics  were  suspect.  St  Edmund's  College 
in  Hertfordshire — the  lineal  descendant  of  old  Douay 
College,  founded  by  Cardinal  Allen  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury— was  supposed  still  to  embody  this  semi-Gallican, 
or  at  least  non-Boman,  tendency.  The  divinity  students 
were  therefore,  in  1869,  suddenly  removed  from  the 
college  by  a  coup  cC^tat  to  which  all  laws  of  worldly  pru- 
dence seemed  opposed.  A  new  ecclesiastical  seminary 
was  forthwith  founded  at  Hammersmith.  All  this  was 
carried  through  by  the  masterful  will  of  the  archbishop 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  most  experienced  priests. 
It  mattered  not.  It  was  part  of  what  was  regarded  in 
those  days,  by  a  section  of  the  Oxford  converts  and  their 
disciples,  as  the  inspiring  crusade  of  the  time — ^the 
rooting-out  of  the  old-fashioned  English  Catholic  tra- 
ditions, then  regarded  as  far  too  deferential  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  surrounding  Protestant  world,  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  spirit,  Boman,  ascetic,  unworldly,  un- 
compromising, which  should  pay  no  heed  to  the  opinion 
of  a  civilisation  gradually  ceasing  to  be  Christian. 

If  earnestness  and  a  high  ideal  could  dispense  with 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  prudent  forecast 
of  probabilities,  and  the  accurate  estimate  of  existing 
tendencies,  all  would  have  been  well.  In  point  of  fact 
we  are  left  to  chronicle  the  acknowledged  failure  of  much 
that  was  achieved.  Many  consider  that  the  old  Douay 
type  of  priest,  at  that  time  surviving  and  long  respected 
in  Ireland,  still  to  be  found  at  Ushaw  (the  co-heir,  with 
St  Edmund's,  of  Douay  College),  might  well  have  been 
developed  in  the  direction  which  Manning  desired,  while 
retaining  at  the  same  time  that  English  character  which 
made  it  practicable  for  our  countrymen.  The  type  was  the 
outcome,  largely,  of  experience,  and  had  shovm  that  it 
could  wear.  The  asceticism  and  Catholic  ^seal  of  a  Chal- 
loner  or  a  Milner  could  vie  with  that  of  any  of  the 
foreign  models  held  up  by  Manning  for  imitation ;  yet 
Milner  and  Challoner  were  products  of  the  old  system. 
Such  developments  seemed  to  many  to  promise  more  of 
success  and  stability  than  the  transplantation  of  foreign 
habits.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  experiment  was  not 
tried.  The  old  ideal  was  displaced;  and  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  the  new  was  realised  at  Hammersmith, 
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The  divinity  students  are  now  again  at  St  Edmund's; 
and  the  memory  of  the  Hammersmith  scheme  is,  with 
most  of  those  who  care  for  such  matters,  that  of  a  serious 
injury  done  to  the  interests  of  ecclesiastical  education. 
Many  who  feel  this  do  not  withdraw  their  respect  for 
the  ideal  which  inspired  the  promoters  of  the  new  move- 
ment. Still  statesmanship,  even  ecclesiastical,  must  he 
judged  by  results;  and  so  judged,  the  effort  stands  in 
great  measure  condemned. 

So  much  for  the  formation  and  education  of  the  clergy. 
What  of  the  laity  ?  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Manning's  pre- 
decessor, had  dreamt  fondly  of  the  time  when  the  g^wth 
of  a  liberal  spirit  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  open 
to  Roman  Catholics  the  old  miiversities.  The  time 
came ;  but  Manning,  whose  influence  with  Wiseman  had 
become  paramount,  had  by  that  time  adopted  here  also 
a  policy  of  the  pursuit  of  absolute  ideals  irrespective  of 
their  practicability.  For  the  laity,  as  for  the  clergy, 
he  dreaded  *  low  views,'  and  the  national  or  English  type^ 
and  the  spirit  of  *  worldliness.'  The  cry  against  *  mixed ' 
education  had  been  raised  by  Gregory  XVI,  and  invoked 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland. 
But  it  was  capable  of  being  applied  in  very  different 
degrees,  according  to  local  circumstances.  In  England, 
where  Catholics  were  a  handful  and  had  no  university, 
it  had  been  anticipated  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  that  their 
attendance  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would,  with  due 
precautions,  be  tolerated.  He  had  written  frequently  in 
the  *  Dublin  Review '  inveighing  against  the  hardship  of 
the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  the  universities;  and 
most  people  supposed  that,  when  the  spirit  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  had  extended  to  the  removal  of  the  ban, 
Catholics  would  gladly  enter  them  as  they  had  entered 
the  House  of  Commons.    Manning  decided  otherwise. 

The  principle  that  'mixed'  education  was  evil  was 
taken  up  by  Manning  and  applied  in  an  entirely  uncom- 
promising form.  Here  again  he  acted  with  the  zeal  and 
whole-heartedness  of  one  who  was  carrying  out  a  divine 
mission.  To  listen  to  reasons  on  the  other  side  was  to 
lend  an  ear  to  the  tempter.  With  the  same  indomitable 
will  and  power  of  carrying  through  a  scheme  against  all 
opposition  which  he  had  shown  in  founding  the  seminary 

at  Hammersmith,  he  obtained  from  the  Boman  authori* 
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ties  strong  rescripts  forbidding  English  Catholics  to  finish 
their  education  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  When  the 
absence  of  higher  education  for  these  young  men  was 
complained  of^  he  founded  the  *  Catholic  University'  at 
Kensington,  Here  also  his  action  appeared  to  many  to 
set  at  naught  the  laws  of  prudence.  He  placed  over 
the  new  institution  a  man  wholly  unacquainted  with 
university  traditions,  Mgr  Capel.  The  two  real  powers 
among  English  Catholics  in  matters  educational  and 
intellectual  were  Dr  Newman,  at  the  Oratory,  and  the 
English  Jesuits.  Manning  declined  the  co-operation  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  made  no  attempt  to  secure  that  of 
Newman.  The  scheme  was  practically  still-bom.  A 
large  staff  of  eminent  professors,  including  F.  A.  Paley, 
St  George  Mivart,  Barff  the  chemist,  and  others  equally 
able,  lectured  to  a  handful  of  undergraduates — ^their 
numbers  never  much  exceeded  twenty.  After  a  few  years 
the  University  really  ceased  to  exist,  though,  like  a  true 
Englishman,  the  Cardinal  would  not  see  that  he  was 
beaten;  and  we  believe  that  the  Catholic  Directory, 
years  later,  gave  the  name  '  Catholic  University  College  * 
to  the  learned  Dr  Bobert  Clarke  (one  of  the  eminent 
g^up  of  savants  who  formed  the  original  Biblical  Com- 
mission in  Bome)  and  about  three  pupils,  who  traced 
the  same  lineal  descent  from  the  Catholic  University 
of  England  that  the  Rector  of  the  non-existent  Catholic 
University  of  Ireland,  the  late  Dr  MoUoy,  traced  from 
the  institution  founded  by  Newman. 

These  are  two  salient  instances  of  Manning's  larger 
policy ;  and  they  illustrate  his  character  in  a  remarkable 
way.  A  dominant  influence  in  his  life,  which  has  not 
been  duly  emphasised,  was  a  power  of  conviction  that 
certain  lines  of  policy  were  entrusted  to  him  by  Provi- 
dence to  carry  out  against  all  human  wills,  and  as  part  of 
a  great  battle  for  the  Church  against  the  world,  which 
he  pictured  in  almost  apocaljrptic  colours.  Not  a  poet 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  he  had  a  strong  vein  of  mystical 
imagination  in  this  connexion.  Bome  genuinely  beauti- 
ful chance  thought  as  to  the  due  relation  of  the  '  pastor 
and  his  flock,'  or  the  fltting  attitude  of  a  *  priest  according 
to  the  order  of  Melchizedek '  would  determine  his  policy ; 
and  he  would  be  absolutely  inflexible  in  carrying  it  out. 
His  very  strength  in  execution  was  a  consequence  of  the 
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precarious  nature  of  the  original  motive — ^precarious, 
that  is  to  say,  if  clear,  divine  guidance  were  not  really 
vouchsafed.  It  was  just  because  he  regarded  his  scheme 
as  God's  will,  and  as  outside  the  sphere  in  which  human 
reason  or  prudence  should  be  consulted,  that  he  would 
not  attend  to  symptoms  of  defeat  or  auguries  of  f ailura 
Nay,  defeat  in  the  good  cause  was  next  best  to  victory. 
He  had  maxims  which  corresponded  to  this  habit  of 
unflinching  action.  To  look  back  in  an  enterprise  and 
hesitate  as  to  its  wisdom  was,  he  said,  to  act  like  Lot's 
Trif e.  The  *  pillar  of  salt '  was  a  warning  for  all  time. 
And  he  would  defend  what  appeared  to  be  the  blindest 
obstinacy  by  quoting,  *  He  that  putteth  his  hand  to  the 
plough,*  etc.  Martyrdom  for  the  good  cause  was  to  be 
welcomed.  *  Stand  and  be  shot '  was  the  motto  he  used 
to  hold  up  to  his  priests. 

This  attitude  was  in  fact  based  on  the  very  strong, 
and  again  mystical,  sense  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  of  a  battle  raging  between  the  Church  and  the 
modem  world.  The  wrong  which  most  Roman  Catholics 
held  to  be  inflicted  on  the  Papacy  in  the  Fiedmontese 
attack  on  the  Papal  States,  and  the  forlorn  condition  of 
his  beloved  Pius  IX,  made  this  congenial  picture  intensely 
vivid  in  his  mind.  The  general  view  that  there  was  a 
conflict  raging  between  the  medieval  and  modem  ideals 
ivas,  of  course,  largely  true ;  but  in  Manning  it  assumed 
a  peculiarly  mystical  character,  and  it  was  allowed  to 
dominate  his  policy  in  a  very  literal  and  absolute  manner. 
Nothing  could  be  more  generous  and  whole-hearted  than 
Archbishop  Manning's  attitude,  apart  from  all  question 
of  its  wisdom.  From  1865  to  1876  he  almost  courted 
unpopularity.  The  *Cordati  Catholici'  were  a  *  little 
band.'  The  world's  hand  was  against  them.  They  must 
be  ready  to  fight  against  overwhelming  odds  and  die  as 
soldiers.  British  Catholics  were  to  be  trained  as  a  body 
of  Janissaries  devoted  to  Rome,  free  from  the  *low* 
traditions  of  England  and  Oxford.  This  element  of 
almost  unbridled  mysticism  has  been,  as  we  have  said, 
astonishingly  little  dwelt  upon  by  those  who  have  dealt 
with  this  remarkable  man's  career.  Yet  it  lies,  we  believe, 
at  the  very  root  of  Manning's  character.  Few  of  his 
letters  bring  it  home  to  a  reader,  in  a  short  compass, 
better  than  one  published  by  Mr  Furcell,  and  written 
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to  the  late  Mrs  W.  G.  Ward,  in  1865,  from  his  *  Retreat,* 
under  the  direction  of  the  Passionist  Fathers,  at  High- 
gate,  immediately  after  his  appointment  as  archbishop. 

'  I  have  in  these  last  three  weeks  felt  as  if  our  Lord  had 
called  me  by  name.  Everything  else  has  passed  out  of  my 
mind.  The  firm  belief  I  have  long  had  that  the  Holy  Father 
is  the  most  supernatural  person  I  have  ever  seen  has  given 
me  this  feeling  more  deeply  still.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been 
brought,  contrary  to  all  human  wills,  by  the  Divine  Will 
into  an  immediate  relation  to  our  Divine  Lord.  The  effect  on 
me  is  one  of  awe,  not  fear,  but  a  conscious  nearness  to  God 
and  to  the  sui)ematural  agencies  and  sufferings  of  His  Church. 

'I  have  long  had  a  fixed  belief  that  a  persecution  is 
impending  over  the  Church.  When,  I  cannot  say,  whether  in 
our  time  or  not.  But  I  believe  it  might  come  any  day.  I 
pray  God  that  I  may  be  found  in  my  lot  at  that  day. 

*  I  believe  I  can  say  that  what  has  come  upon  me  has  not 
raised  my  pulse  one  beat;  that  it  has  given  me  no  joy  or 
personal  gratification.  I  have  lived  long  for  work  and  little 
else,  and  I  look  upon  this  as  so  much  work.  It  has  brought 
me  some  sadness,  for  I  must  lose  for  ever  much  of  the  happiness 
of  a  pastor's  life,  and  nearly  all  my  peace  and  rest.  If  any- 
thing has  consoled  me,  it  is  the  feeling  that,  if  the  Vicar  of 
our  Lord  trusts  me,  our  Lord  does  not  distrust  me.  And,  if 
He  has  not  lifted  me  up  for  my  greater  reprobation.  He  has 
chosen  me  to  do  Him  some  service  in  the  few  years  of  my 
time,  whether  by  life  or  by  death.  I  feel  great  joy  in  the 
hope  that  our  Lord  does  not  distrust  me ;  and,  after  all  this 
gall  and  vinegar  I  have  had  to  drink,  this  thought  is  unutter- 
ably sweet.' 

We  may  trace  a  striking  resemblance  both  in  gifts 
and  in  limitations  between  Henry  Edward  Manning  and 
another  remarkable  figure  who  long  occupied  a  large 
space  in  the  public  eye — his  friend,  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone. With  both  men  it  was  will-power  and  that  side 
of  statesmanship  which  consists  in  ability  to  persuade 
others,  and  to  carry  through  a  definite  policy  against  all 
opposition,  which  were  so  conspicuous.  Both  were  there- 
fore magnificent  and  dominating  figures  in  their  own 
day,  when  the  infiuence  of  a  striking  personality  could 
throw  a  glamour  over  even  impracticable  or  unwise 
schemes,  and  before  time,  the  parent  of  truth,  had  made 
the  unwisdom  unmistakable.    Both  have  left  as  a  legacy 
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the  memory  of  great  figures  and  great  forces.  Neither 
has  contributed  much  to  the  highest  wisdom  of  the  world 
or  its  well-being.  Both  indeed  lacked  the  very  highest 
intellectual  qualities,  though  in  each  case  the  infinite 
skill  with  which  they  used  the  powers  they  had»  and 
again,  the  presence  of  the  more  superficial  and  practically 
useful  mental  gifts  in  a  state  of  the  highest  activity  and 
efiBciency,  might  almost  disguise  this  want.  That  acute 
observer,  Walter  Bagehot,  when  asked  if  Gladstone's  was 
a  first-rate  intellect,  hesitated  and  then  said, '  No,  but  an 
admirable  second-rate  intellect  in  a  first-rate  state  of 
effervescence.'  The  word  'effervescence*  is  less  applic- 
able to  Manning;  but  substantially  the  verdict  on  him 
must  be  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  is  accounted 
g^reat  as  an  effective  power  who  fills  a  large  space  in  the 
^world's  eye,  and  who  dominates  the  minds  and  wills  of 
his  fellows ;  who  has  the  perseverance  and  ability  to  carry 
out  large  and  difiBcult  designs ;  and,  so  judged,  greatness 
can  be  denied  neither  to  Manning  nor  to  Gladstone,  and 
-was  not  attained  by  Bagehot  himself,  whose  merely  intel- 
lectual powers  were  certainly  far  higher. 

The  resemblance  between  Manning  and  Gladstone  ex- 
tends in  some  degree  to  the  disproi)ortion  between  the 
inmiediate  tenacity  of  conviction  and  the  strength  of  its 
grounds.  The  wiry,  persistent  effort  which  enabled  each 
to  carry  through  a  project  did  not  necessarily  correspond 
to  real  depth  of  belief.  It  represented  will-i)ower  rather 
than  intellectual  grasp.  And  the  same  consequence  is 
visible  in  both — an  ultimate  instability  of  view,  the  more 
startling  because  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  aban- 
doned view  had  once  been  held.  Gladstone  began  life  as 
a  Tory  and  ended  as  almost  a  Radical.  From  being  a 
strong  Unionist  he  became  a  Home-Buler.  So  unex- 
pected and  surprising  were  his  mental  revolutions  that 
Aubrey  de  Yere  wittily  comjiared  them  to  the  knight's 
move  at  chess.  So  Manning,  the  typical  representative 
of  'morbid  moderation,'  as  Archdeacon  of  Chichester, 
astonished  Odo  Russell,  who  remembered  his  past,  when 
he  appeared  in  Rome  in  1870  as  the  typical  intransigeant 
of  the  hour.  And  the  days  which  saw  Gladstone  become 
a  Home-Ruler  saw « Manning  make  a  further  marked 
change  in  his  views  on  the  Temporal  Power  and  on  the 
education  of  the  clergy — the  very  points  on  which  his 
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earlier  attitude  had  seemed  to  be  almost  that  of  an 
inspired  prophet. 

Nor  was  this  mystical  element  wanting  in  Oladstona 
The  strong  religious  tendency,  which  nearly  led  him  to 
adopt  the  Church  as  a  profession,  remained  through 
life,  and  included  the  characteristic  of  which  we  speak. 
Every  one  remembers  the  saying  of  a  well-known 
politician:  'I  don*t  mind  Mr  Gladstone  playing  with 
three  aces  up  his  sleeve,  but  I  object  to  his  trying 
to  persuade  me  that  Almighty  Gk>d  put  them  there.* 
Another  story  illustrative  of  this  peculiarity  was  current 
in  1886.  Gladstone  was  said  to  have  written  a  letter  to 
the  late  Lord  Tennyson,  at  the  end  of  which  he  referred 
to  his  new  Home-Rule  policy.  Tennyson,  a  strong 
Unionist,  had  found  some  lines  in  *  Hesiod '  to  the  effect 
that  'a  man  can  very  easily  pull  down  a  political  con- 
stitution by  tampering  with  it,  but  that,  if  any  one  thinks 
he  can  do  what  must  be  the  work  of  many  generations, 
namely,  build  up  a  new  constitution,  that  man  shall  fail 
unless  he  is  inhabited  by  the  spirit  of  a  god.*  A  friend  to 
whom  Tennyson  showed  these  lines,  remarked,  *I  hope 
they  will  make  Gladstone  think.*  *  Think?*  Tennyson 
replied ;  *  yes,  they  will  make  him  think  he  is  inhabited 
by  the  spirit  of  a  god.*  Gladstone's  answer  fulfilled  this 
prophecy.  He  spoke  of  having,  in  consequence  of  Tenny- 
son's letter, '  cross-examined  himself  with  a  deep  sense  of 
his  responsibilities,*  and  concluded  by  saying  that  at  his 
time  of  life  he  should  never  have  attempted  anything  so 
difficult  and  far-reaching  unless  he  had  had  a  clear  con- 
viction that  it  was  his  divinely  appointed  work  to  do  so. 

The  perseverance  of  Mr  Gladstone,  at  the  cost  of 
breaking  up  his  party  and  losing  his  oldest  friends, 
showed  on  a  larger  canvas  the  same  qualities  as  Man- 
ning's disastrous  education  schemes.  The  Gladstonian 
party  was  formed,  but  Home  Rule  was  not  achieved. 
So,  too,  Hammersmith  and  Kensington  were  accom- 
plished facts;  but  the  effective  education  of  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  laity  was  certainly  not  advanced. 

Just  the  same  gifts  were  visible  in  Manning's  action 
on  behalf  of  the  definition  of  papal  infallibility  in  1870, 
of  which  M.  Thureau-Dangin  gives  a  very  interesting 
account.  The  present  writer  had  several  conversations 
with  Manning  (in  1891)  about  bis  action  at  the  Council* 
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He  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  achievement  of  his  life. 
It  was  fascinating  to  see  the  animation  with  which  the 
old  Cardinal  recalled  his  former  battles*  *  Come  again.  It 
does  me  good  to  talk  of  it.  It  makes  me  live  in  the  i)ast,' 
he  said.  He  related  how  he  and  the  Bishop  of  Ratisbon, 
sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  papal  throne  on  the  feast  of 
St  Peter  and  Paul  in  1866,  made  a  vow  that  they  would 
^work  for  the  definition  of  papal  infallibility.  He  re- 
g^arded  the  doctrine  as  a  great  weapon  for  the  soldier  of 
Christ  in  those  evil  days.  Its  acceptance  was  also  to  be 
the  touchstone  whereby  the  whole-hearted  Catholics  were 
to  be  known  from  the  half-hearted.  The  historical  side 
of  the  doctrine  to  be  defined  did  not  seem  to  enter  his 
mind.  He  meant  to  *  fight  the  battle  of  Peter  against  his 
enemies,*  and  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  Holy  Father, 
smiting  the  world  with  *  high  doctrine.'  The  definition 
ivould  throw  a  halo  round  the  figure  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ.  Here  was  the  mystical  idea,  the  motive  power ; 
and  in  its  execution  he  perhaps  showed  greater  capacity 
than  ever  before.  Though  a  foreigner  and  not  a  perfect 
Italian  scholar — inferior  in  this  respect  to  Cardinal  Wise- 
man— he  dominated  the  whole  assembly,  and  was  by 
common  consent  the  greatest  power  in  the  Council. 
Ubiquitous  and  untiring,  his  enemies  called  him  'II 
diavolo  del  concilio.* 

The  mystic  bent  in  later  years  concentrated  itself 
on  the  people  and  the  poor,  especially  the  poor  of 
Ireland.  There  was  a  distinctly  mystical  element  in  his 
democratic  sympathies,  and  it  was  characteristic  of  him 
to  say  that  Moses  first  made  him  a  democrat. 

He  had  courted  unpopularity  in  the  eyes  of  the  English 
world  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  archiepiscopate 
by  acting  on  fixed  principles  uncongenial  to  English- 
men. But  in  his  last  years  a  measure  of  popularity 
came;  and  it  was  not  unwelcome.  His  views  on  the 
Temporal  Power  and  on  the  type  of  clergy  needed  for 
the  success  of  the  Roman  Church  in  England,  expressed 
in  the  famous  *  Hindrances,'  indicate  so  wide  a  change  in 
some  of  his  opinions  that  the  critic  has  in  a  sense  the 
Cardinal's  own  sanction  for  strictures  on  his  earlier 
policy.  But  it  is  observable  that,  while  giving  the  judg- 
ment of  more  mature  experience,  he  seems  never  to  have 
reflected  that  it  was  his  own  policy  which  was  largely^ 
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perhaps  mainly,  re8i)on8ible  for  the  failures  and  faults 
which  he  deplores.  He  heA  denounced  the  type  of  mind 
Newman  wished  to  form  among  Boman  Catholics  as  a 
repetition  of  the  cultivated  Oxford  type;  yet  it  is  ex- 
pressly the  qualities  of  the  Oxford  clergyman  which  he 
desiderates  in  the  « Hindrances/  Here  are  his  words  in  a 
letter  to  Monsignor  Talbot,  written  in  1866,  the  second 
year  of  his  reign  as  archbishop : 

*  I  see  much  danger  of  an  Bnglish  Catholicism,  of  which  New* 
man  is  the  highest  type.  It  is  the  old  Anglican,  patristic, 
literary,  Oxford  tone  transplanted  into  the  Church.  It  takes 
the  line  of  deprecating  exaggerations,  foreign  devotions.  Ultra- 
montanism,  anti-national  sympathies.  In  one  word,  it  is 
worldly  CathoUcism.'    (Purcell's  '  Life,*  ii,  828.) 

Against  this  *  danger  *  he  worked  for  many  years  with 
all  his  untiring  energy.  Yet  it  is  the  absence  among  the 
English  Boman  Catholic  clergy  of  these  very  qualities 
which  the  Anglican  clergy  possess-^of  the  Oxford  literaiy 
culture — ^the  very  absence  in  them  of  patriotism  and  the 
presence  of  anti-national  symjiathies,  which  he  denounced 
in  1890  as  the  first  of  the  *  hindrances '  to  the  spread  of 
Catholicism  in  England.    Here  are  his  remarkable  words : 

*  In  1848 1  was  in  Rome,  and  read  6ioberti*s  **  Primato  degli 
Italiani."  In  describing  England  and  its  religion,  he  says  that 
the  Anglican  clergy  are  **  un  dero  colto  e  civile.*'  As  to  cul- 
ture, they  certainly  have  a  literary  and  scientific  culture,  more 
general  and  more  advanced  than  the  body  of  our  priests; 
sacred  science  and  theology  hardly  exist  among  them.  Here 
and  there  only,  such  men  as  Lightfoot  and  Westcott  are  to  be 
found.  Nevertheless,  they  are  literary :  history,  constitutional 
law,  and  experience  in  politics,  they  have  very  generally. 
Moreover,  they  have  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  in  the 
politics  and  welfare  of  the  country.  They  are  therefore 
civUea,  They  share  and  promote  the  Civil  life  of  the  people. 
It  is  here  that  we  are  wanting,  and  mischievously  wanting. 

<  The  long  persecution  of  the  Catholic  Church  by  the  laws 
of  England  has  alienated  the  hearts  of  Catholics  from  the 
puUic  and  political  life  of  England.  Till  fifty  years  ago  they 
were  legally  ex'lex*  The  law  is  changed,  but  not  the  habit  of 
mind  formed  by  it.  **  Eodesia  ])atria  nostra."  Catholics  have 
«not  only  been,  alienated .  from  public. life,  but  have  been 
tempted  to  think  that  patriotism  is  hardly  reconcilable  with 
Catholic  fidelity.  ...  So  long  as  this  habit  of  mind  lasts,  we 
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shall  never  have  a  Civil  priesthood;  and,  so  long  as  our 
priesthood  is  not  Civil,  it  will  be  confined  to  the  Sacristy,  as 
in  France,  not  by  hostile  public  opinion,  but  by  our  own  inca- 
pacity to  mix  in  the  Civil  life  of  the  country.'   (Purcell,  ii,  774.) 

A  commanding  presence  while  he  was  with  us,  Man- 
ning has  left  us  a  great  example  of  priestly  virtue  and 
ascetic  life,  of  untiring  devotion  to  his  Church,  of  tender 
sympathy  with  the  poor.  But  of  lasting  wisdom,  the 
most  he  has  bequeathed  is  to  be  found  in  his  later  words, 
Mrhich  are  at  variance  with  the  thoughts  and  acts  of 
three-quarters  of  his  reign.  On  the  Oxford  question, 
however,  he  remained  in  theory  firm,  though  even 
W.  6.  Ward  wavered  after  the  failure  of  the  Kensington 
University.  It  was  left  to  Cardinal  Yaughan,  all  un- 
willingly, to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  laity  and  to  undo 
his  predecessor's  work  by  permitting  Roman  Catholics  to 
frequent  the  national  universities. 

That  John  Henry  Newman  was  conspicuous  in  his 
early  days  for  many  of  the  external  gifts  which  help  to 
make  a  personality  impressive  as  a  public  figure,  we 
know  from  the  testimony  of  his  Oxford  contemporaries. 
The  demeanour  which  suggested  to  Principal  Shairp  a 
Chrysostom  or  an  Athanasius  come  to  life  again;  the 
musical  voice  with  its  delicate  intonations  in  preaching 
or  reading  prayers  ;  the  suppressed  emotion,  the  dramatic 
instinct  which  made  his  sermons,  though  read  from  a 
book,  masterpieces  in  an  eloquence  quite  peculiar  to  him- 
self—all these  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Oxford  of 
the  'thirties.  But,  in  the  years  with  which  M.  Thureau- 
Dangin  deals  in  his  latest  book,  Newman  was  no  longer  in 
the  same  sense  a  public  character.  The  contrast  between 
him  and  Manning  is  for  this  reason  the  more  complete. 
He  lived  a  life  of  retirement  at  the  Oratory  in  Birming- 
ham, seen  and  heard  only  by  a  few  intimate  friends.  If' 
Manning  was  essentially  the  success  of  the  moment  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  ever  before  the  public  eye, 
ever  carrying  through  the  schemes  he  initiated — and  yet 
left  comparatively  Uttle  that  was  valuable  as  a  permanent 
contribution  either  to  thought  or  to  the  well-being  of  the 
community,  in  Newman  the  parts  were  reversed.  He 
was  emphatically  the  recluse,  the  apparent  failure  of  the 
YoL  206.— 2Vb.  411,  g  b 
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moment,  the  man  of  the  future.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  his  life  was  from  the  first  a  succession  of 
apparent  failures,  each  of  which  won  him  his  opportunity 
of  conferring  on  Christian  thought  a  contributiont  the 
value  of  which  is  now  recognised  by  ever-increasing 
numbers,  whether  they  accept  his  conclusions  or  not. 
And  that  value  is  not  only  speculative — ^the  value  of 
thought  as  thought — but  concerns  the  abiding  practical 
relations  between  the  Christian  churches  and  modem 
civilisation. 

The  characteristics  of  his  career,  of  which  we  speak, 
marked  especially  the  years  after  1845.  He  used  to  speak 
jestingly  at  Oxford — though  there  was  deep  pathos  mixed 
with  the  jest — of  his  'floors.'  He  failed  as  a  tutor  at 
Oriel  to  impress  the  undergraduates.  There  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  Lord  Malmesbury*s  picture,  in  his 
'  Memoirs,'  of  Newman's  ineffectiveness  in  dealing  with 
the  average  undergraduate,  gives  a  true  impression.  The 
plan  which  he  and  Hurrell  Froude  conceived  for  exer- 
cising quasi-apostolic  functions  in  their  tutorship  was 
opposed  by  Hawkins,  the  Provost;  and  Newman  was 
ultimately  compelled  to  resign.  The  *  Tracts  for  the 
Times,'  which  he  inaugurated  and  edited  in  1834,  incurred 
episcopal  censure  in  1841  and  had  to  be  discontinued.  As 
a  Boman  Catholic,  almost  his  first  important  work  was 
as  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland.  Newman 
designed  this  foundation  as  the  university  for  all  English- 
speaking  Catholics.  He  wholly  failed  to  make  it  so.  For 
nearly  four  years  after  his  nomination  he  was  unable  to 
bring  the  university  into  being  at  all.  Few  even  of  the 
Irish  bishops  could  be  induced  to  take  any  interest  in  it, 
except  as  a  party  measure  against  the  Queen's  Colleges. 
At  its  best  it  was  not  a  success ;  and  it  ultimately  ceased 
to  exist,  its  medical  schools  alone  surviving  as  a  memorial 
of  the  attempt. 

Newman  next  endeavoured  to  guide  the  policy  of 
the  *  Rambler ' — that  very  able  periodical  known  after- 
wards, in  its  enlarged  form,  as  the  '  Home  and  Foreign 
Review ' — ^which,  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Lord  Acton  and 
Mr  Richard  Simpson,  impressed  Matthew  Arnold  as  dis- 
playing more  'knowledge  and  play  of  mind'  than  any 
other  Review  of  the  time.  Newman  failed,  however,  to 
keep  the  *  Rambler'  on  lines  acceptable  to  the  Roman 
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Catholic  bishops.  He  then  tried  to  edit  it  himself,  but 
had  to  resign  after  his  second  number.  He  was  com- 
missioned to  undertake  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  was  to  supersede  the  old  Douay  version,  but  had  to 
abandon  the  attempt  Twice,  in  1864  and  1867,  did  he  plan 
an  oratory  at  Oxford ;  twice  was  his  design  thwarted  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  when  apparently  on  the  verge 
of  completion.  The  years  from  1851  to  1867  were  one  long 
record  of  failure  in  every  practical  scheme  he  undertook, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Oratory  school,  which  did  not 
call  forth  his  special  powers,  and  was  chiefly  under  the 
able  direction  of  Father  Ambrose  St  John. 

Yet  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  each  of 
his  failures  of  the  hour  led  to  a  work  by  which  posterity 
has  profited.    Had  he  been  absorbed  by  his  Oriel  tutor- 
ship we  should  never  have  had  the  work  on  '  The  Arians 
of  the  Fourth  Century,'  with  its  really  remarkable  his- 
torical generalisations  on  the  genesis  and  rationale  of 
creeds  and  dogmas;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Oxford 
movement,  as  history  knows  it,  would  ever  have  come 
into  existence.    For  only  one  man  was  capable  of  blending 
the  philosophy  of  tradition,  conceived  on  Coleridgian  lines 
and    expressed  or  implied  in    Newman's    *  Tracts'  and 
*  Sermons,'  with  a  practical  movement  which  appealed  to 
PuBey,  to  Palmer,  and  to  the  rank  and  file  of  High-Church- 
men of  the  new  school.    The  subsequent  breakdown  of 
the  '  Tracts,'  again — another  practical  failure — ^gave  him 
a  stimulus  for  one  of  his  works  which  was  for  all  time — 
the  '  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,' 
in  ivhich,  fifteen  years  before  the  *  Origin  of  Species' 
appeared,  the   idea  of    evolution  was  so  clearly  fore- 
shadowed.   To  the  long-drawn-out  failure  of  the  Dublin 
Rectorship  we  owe  alike  the  '  Idea  of  a  University '  and 
the   third  volume  of  '  Historical  Sketches,'  both  full  of 
interest  for  the  years  that  were  to  come.    The  connexion 
here  again  was  causal.    To  his  work  for  the  *  Rambler,' 
and  his  consequent  experience  of  the  difficulties  of  com- 
bining;   real  open-minded  thought  with  taking   a  line 
acceptable  to  ecclesiastical  authority  in  a  time  of  tension 
we  owe  that  remarkable  chapter  of  the  *  Apologia ' — '  The 
Position  of  my  Mind  since  1845,'  the  title  of  which  so 
little  convejrs  its  interest  and  value.    The  scheme  for  the 
translation  of  tfaie  Scriptures  led  him  to  prepare  an  '  intro-v 
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dnction'  which  traced  the  development  of  the  religious 
idea  in  the  history  o£  Israel — a  fitting  prelude  to  the 
essay  on  Development.  Should  this  exist  in  any  form 
suitable  for  publication,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  its 
value  will  be  very  considerable. 

If  the  failure  of  the  Oxford  scheme  had  no  direct  effect 
in  any  publication  for  which  his  admirers  are  gratef ul» 
it  at  least  gave  Newman  the  leisure  but  for  which  the 
'  Grammar  of  Assent '  might  never  have  been  written. 
Moreover,  the  lines  of  policy  attempted  by  him  without 
success  in  action,  partially  indicated  in  writing,  are  just 
those  which  the  wisest  thinkers  among  Roman  Catholics 
— notably  in  France  and  in  America — regard  as  offering 
permanent  hope  for  the  practical  success  of  their  Church 
in  the  future.  The  substitution  of  the  fine  and  true 
psychology  of  the  *  Grammar  of  Assent'  for  the  old 
scholastic  philosophy  of  religious  belief  is,  we  believe, 
gradually  being  effected  among  the  more  cultured  Roman 
Catholics.  The  ideal  of  a  university  in  which  all  sciences, 
including  theology,  should  be  represented,  so  as  to  effect 
the  provisional  synthesis  which  would  keep  Christian 
theology  abreast  of  modem  knowledge  and  preserve  for 
education  its  religious  character,  remains  as  an  ideal  for 
the  thoughtful  Catholic,  whether  the  university  in  which 
it  may  be  attempted  is  Roman  Catholic,  like  Louvain,  or 
more  or  less  neutral,  like  Oxford.  It  stands  over  against 
the  impracticable  attempt  to  preserve  the  medieval  dream 
of  theology  as  the  magiatra  acientiarum  which  was  to 
control  the  conclusions  of  history  and  even  of  physics. 
And  lastly,  the  idea  of  development,  exhibited  in  the 
work  which  marked  his  failure  as  an  Anglican  leader, 
while  giving  an  apologia  for  the  past,  gives  ala6  the 
hope  for  the  future;  for  it  proposes  to  reconcile  the 
proud  semper  eadem  of  Rome  with  a  power  of  adaptation 
to  new  circumstances  in  thought  and  life.  And  on  this 
the  advanced  thinkers  in  the  Church  of  Rome  build  their 
hopes  for  the  age  to  come. 

Indeed  the  whole  succession  of  Newman's  failures  in 
the  cause  of  Catholic  education  and  thought  for  his  con- 
temporaries had  a  large  share  in  inspiring  a  brief  but 
most  important  essay  of  his  later  years,  which  is  the 
sketch  of  a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  an  ecclesiastical 
polity.    We  refer  to  the  •  introduction,'  written  in  1877, 
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to  a  new  edition  of  the  *  Prophetical  Office,'  republished 
under  the  title  of  '  Via  Media/  His  aim  in  his  work  at 
Dublin,  in  editing  the  *  Rambler,'  and  in  his  Oxford 
scheme,  had  been  to  combine  real  and  thorough  treat- 
ment of  the  questions  absorbing  the  thinking  world  with 
loyalty  to  the  existing  ecclesiastical  authority  and  to  the 
main  outlines  of  Catholic  tradition,  Newman  believed 
the  living  organism  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  com- 
munion with  Rome  to  be  in  its  idea  the  great  antidote 
to  that  attitude  of  negation  in  religion  now  known  as 
agnosticism.  In  order  that  it  should  in  reality  prove  to 
be  80,  two  things  were  required — the  recognition  of 
authority  as  keeping  the  organism  one,  and  a  body  of 
theological  thought  constantly  energising,  and  as  well 
adapted  to  the  present  time  €is  the  work  of  Aquinas  had 
been  to  the  thought  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Newman 
found  this  last  requisite  unattainable.  The  freedom  which 
was  necessary  for  thoroughness  and  candour  wajs  at  that 
time  practicedly  impossible  for  a  Roman  Catholic.  In  a 
certain  sense  the  story  of  his  Anglican  life  was  repeated. 
In  1841  he  claimed  liberty  to  hold  Catholic  views  as  an 
Anglican ;  the  retort  was  the  condemnation  of  Tract  00  by 
the  heads  of  houses  at  Oxford  and  by  the  bishops.  In  1855 
he  claimed,  in  a  remarkable  lecture,  freedom  of  research 
as  a  Catholic;  and  he  soon  learnt  that  the  dominant 
theology  would  not  practically  tolerate  it.  Speaking  of 
history,  he  wrote  in  oft-quoted  words,  *  One  would  not  be 
thought  a  good  Catholic  unless  one  doctored  all  one*s 
facts.'  We  have  lived  to  see  the  days  when  Leo  XIII 
directly  encouraged  among  Roman  Catholic  scholars  the 
utmost  candour  in  historical  research;  and  the  official 
approval,  during  his  pontificate,  of  Pastor's  history  of 
the  Popes  showed  a  different  temper  from  that  depre- 
cated in  Newman's  words  given  above. 

It  may  fairly  be  argued  that  the  change  was  largely  due 
to  the  influence  of  Newman's  own  writings.  Such  changes 
in  policy  in  high  places  are  from  time  to  time  wrought  by 
the  gradual  influence  on  thought  of  a  powerful  person- 
ality. They  express  at  the  moment  the  different  views  of 
individual  rulers  and  their  advisers.  Newman  analysed, 
with  acute  perception,  the  forces  at  work  in  the  Roman 
Church  which  are  calculated  to  bring  about  adaptations 
to  the  requirements  of  the  time,  and  thereby  helped  his 
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followers  to  i)os8ess  their  souls  in  patience  in  days  when 
his  thoughts  and  opinions  were  viewed  with  suspicion  by 
the  authorities.  He  likewise  traced  those  forces  which 
made  such  opi)osition  and  suspicion  at  times  inevitable- 
Passages  from  the  works  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas  were  for 
upwards  of  half  a  century  under  the  ban  of  ecclesias- 
tical censure;  in  the  end  his  opinions  could  claim  an 
authority  in  the  Church  second  to  no  other.  Newman 
points  out  the  conflicting  interests  in  the  polity  of  the 
Church  which  explain  both  phases ;  and  his  argument* 
which  shows  him  as  the  Burke  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity, 
applies  to  other  Churches  besides  the  Roman.  Christian- 
ity is  of  course,  he  says,  in  the  first  place  a  creed.  As 
such  it  appeals  to  the  intellect.  Theology  attempts  the 
task  of  analysing  its  implications  and  reconciling  it  with 
thought  and  learning,  and  the  principle  of  theology  is 
truth.  But  Christianity  has  been  also  throughout  a 
worship  appealing  to  the  devotional  nature;  and  the 
Church  became,  moreover,  a  polity.  The  principle  of 
devotion  is  edification.  A  polity  needs  rulers;  and 
expediency  rather  than  truth  is  the  immediate  g^ding 
principle  of  rule.  What  is  expedient  at  one  time  may 
not  be  so  at  another;  and  different  rulers  will  judge 
differently  of  expediency. 

All  these  three  aspects  are  ever  present  in  any  Church 
which  claims  to  be  the  guardian  of  Christianity;  and 
the  interests  of  one  may  at  times  encroach  on  those  of 
another.  At  a  time  of  civil  disorder,  when  places  of 
education  are  bi*oken  up,  the  intellectual  element  may 
suffer  from  the  absence  of  institutions  devoted  to  its 
cultivation.  Thus  Newman  constantly  lamented  the 
dissolution  of  the  Sorbonne  as  a  blow  to  Roman  Catholic 
theology.  Again,  free  discussion,  the  prerequisite  of 
ascertaining  scientific  truth,  may  lead  to  undesirable 
contention  at  a  crisis  when  union  of  forces  is  specially 
desirable ;  and  then  the  interests  of  expediency  militate 
against  those  of  truth.  Theology  in  the  large  sense 
languishes;  devotion  and  rule  are  active.  The  very 
presence  of  danger  keeps  faith  and  devotion  alive ;  and, 
if  anarchy  threatens  or  prevails,  the  rulers  become  more 
absolute  and  active.  The  intellectual  domain  is  thereui>on 
invaded  and  at  times  disfigured  by  those  whose  principle 
is  expediency.     At  other  times  the  intellectual  element 
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may  become  too  active  and  unruly,  as  it  did  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century;  and  the  principles  of  authority 
and  tradition  may  be  too  weak  to  withstand  the  ration- 
alism which  results  from  such  excess.  Hence  the  wide- 
spread infidelity  in  the  medieval  University  of  Paris. 
Again,  rationalism  may  seriously  imperil  the  devotional 
element,  which  necessarily  thrives  best  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  faith;  or  the  exclusive  presence  of  devotion, 
however  pure  and  intense,  if  it  sets  at  naught  the 
principles  of  common-sense  or  the  conditions  necessary 
to  stable  rule,  may  be  disastrous  for  the  Church.  Thus, 
even  St  Francis  of  Assisi  needed  the  wise  counsels  of 
official  authority  to  make  his  great  enterprise  practicable. 
Thus  again,  when  the  cardinals,  sick  of  worldliness  in 
high  places,  brought  from  his  mountain-cell  to  the  papal 
chair  the  ascetic  hermit  who  took  the  name  of  Celestine  Y, 
the  total  absence  in  the  new  Pope  of  the  qualities  of  a 
ruler  led  to  hopeless  confusion  and  disaster.  The  gran 
rifiuto  was  a  necessity ;  and  the  embodiment  of  master- 
ful rule — not  without  its  attendant  defects — occupied  the 
throne  of  Peter  in  the  person  of  Boniface  YIII. 

Thus  did  the  English  Cardinal  find  a  philosophy  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  which  brought  i>atience  and 
endurance  in  the  special  trials  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
life ;  and  thus  did  he  reconcile  himself  to  a  time  when, 
during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX,  his  own  gifts  found 
little  scope  in  the  Church,  without  ever  suffering  the 
'blessed  vision  of  peace,*  of  which  he  speaks  in  the 
wonderful  epilogue  to  his  work  on  Development,  and  to 
which  the  '  kindly  light '  had  led  him,  to  grow  dim  in  his 
eyes.  The  'sixties  of  the  last  century  were,  he  wrote, '  a 
peculiar  time,  when  only  extreme  views  were  accounted 
orthodox.'  He  constantly  regretted  that  the  French 
Revolution  had  destroyed  the  old  theological  schools, 
and  that  they  had  not  been  effectively  replaced.  Active 
thought  abreast  of  the  times  was  in  abeyance  among 
Roman  Catholics,  who  lived  on  the  theology  of  a  former 
age.  While  original  theological  speculation  had  decayed, 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  the  subsequent  Roman  crisis, 
led  to  a  strong  opposition  in  Rome  to  all  '  liberalism  * ; 
and  to  distinguish  accurately  the  freedom  of  thought 
which  is  essential  to  truth  from  that  which  meant  in- 
subordination and  rationalism  was  perhaps  beyond  the 
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capacity  of  rulers  who  had  no  adequate  body  of  intellect 
tual  counsellors. 

The  triple  distinction  in  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of 
which  we  speak — between  the  interests  of  truth,  of 
devotion,  and  of  stable  rule — ^was  formulated  by  Newman 
in  1877  ;  but,  in  fact,  his  whole  life  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
was  based  on  its  practical  recognition.  His  Anglican  life 
from  1828  onwards  had  been  the  story  of  his  growing 
belief  that  he  had  found  the  reconciliation  of  the  conflict- 
ing claims  of  the  intellect  and  the  spirit  in  the  historical 
Christian  Church,  which  had  faithfully  preserved  the 
apostolic  ethos.  It  was  his  sense  of  the  claims  of  the 
spiritual  nature,  stimulated  by  sorrow,  as  he  tells  us  in 
the  '  Apologia,'  that  led  him,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Fathers,  from  an  incipient  liberalism  and  intellectualism 
to  join  forces  with  Pusey  and  the  High  Anglicans.  The 
early  years  of  his  Roman  Catholic  life  saw  the  peace  and 
happiness  which  came  from  his  belief  that  he  had  found 
in  his  new  Church,  with  its  long  descent,  that  spirituality 
which  he  looked  for.  But  from  the  time  when,  as  Rector 
of  the  Catholic  University,  he  had  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  intellectual  position  of  Roman  Catholics,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  scientific  movement  was  threatening 
to  destroy  in  all  religious  communions  so  many  old  theo- 
logical landmarks,  his  dijBSculties  began. 

Newman's  qualities  and  his  antecedents  and  his  new 
position  marked  him  out  as  in  many  ways  just  the  intel- 
lectual leader  whom  the  times  demanded.  Yet  he  soon 
found  that  his  hands  were  tied.  It  was  a  truism  to  the 
student  of  Church  history — so  he  urged  in  the  *  Apologia ' 
— that '  individuals  and  not  the  Holy  See '  take  the  lead 
in  an  intellectual  movement  within  the  Church.  The 
great  men  who  have  formed  Roman  Catholic  theology 
did  not  frame  it  as  official  ecclesiastical  rulers,  but  gained 
their  influence  in  virtue  of  intellectual  genius,  learning, 
and  sanctity.  St  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  St  Augus- 
tine, Albertus  Magnus  and  St  Thomas  Aquinas  were 
instances  in  point  at  different  periods  in  Church  history. 
Some  who  had  most  strongly  influenced  theology  were, 
on  certain  points,  accounted  unorthodox,  as  were  Origen 
and  Tertullian.  Theology  ever  stood  in  need  of  the  great 
thinkers,  for  it  was  the  product  of  thought  and  not  of 
inspiration.    If  the  Roman  Church  was  sempei''  eadem^  it 
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was  not,  he  held,  to  he  expected  that  this  rule  of  the  past 
should  be  reversed  in  the  present  or  the  future.  There- 
fore Newman  f  dit  that  he  had  himself  a  work  to  do  in 
which  he  might  follow  the  greatest  examples  in  the 
Roman  communion  of  the  past.  Like  Albertus  Magnus 
and  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  he  was  the  teacher  of  Catholic 
youth  in  a  university.  This  was  the  very  position  in 
which  precedent — and  he  was  very  sensitive  to  precedent 
and  tradition — ^most  clearly  sanctioned  the  work  of  recon- 
ciling the  truths  of  revelation  and  Christian  tradition 
with  the  learning  and  thought  of  the  day.  Yet  he  ever 
insisted  on  obedience  to  authority  as  the  mark  distin- 
guishing fruitful  intellectual  effort  for  the  Church  from 
the  free-thought  which  leads  to  heresy.  In  this  matter 
he  had  fallen  on  evil  times.  Cardinal  CuUen  in  Ireland, 
quite  as  much  as  Archbishop  Manning  in  England,  upheld 
a  policy  of  absoluteness  and  intransigeance  in  the  intel- 
lectual domain.  The  one  represented  the  conservatism 
of  Gregory  XVI,  the  other  the  reaction  of  Pius  IX  from 
his  early  liberalism.  A  certain  jealousy  and  fear  of  the 
rdle  of  the  intellectual  leader  had  indeed  existed  ever 
since  free-thought  at  the  Reformation  threatened  the 
unity  of  the  Church ;  and  the  Revolution,  in  all  its  phases, 
had  renewed  and  increased  this  fear. 

Thus  the  troubles  of  the  Church,  and  the  dread  in 
high  places  of  the  excesses  of  intellectual  freedom,  en- 
gendered a  conservative  theological  standard  inexorably 
hostile  to  the  frankness  and  candour  and  thoroughness  in 
historical  and  critical  research  which  Newman's  work 
required.  He  had  to  content  himself  with  indicating  its 
lines  with  the  greatest  tact  and  reserve — ^a  tact  without 
which  censure  in  some  form  would  have  been  inevitable. 
The  lecture  in  which  he  most  strongly  urged  the  necessity 
of  absolute  freedom  in  scientific  investigation  was  sub- 
mitted to  theological  censorship,  and  he  found  that  he 
could  not  deliver  it  without  offence.  It  was  however 
published  by  him  subsequently.  He  often  referred  wist- 
fully to  the  freedom  bf  thought  allowed  in  medieval  uni- 
versities. Still,  though  the  theological  standard  of  the 
moment  hampered  him  in  work  for  which  he  was,  above 
all  men,  fitted,  though  an  intellectual  opportunity  was 
for  ever  lost,  he  never  swerved  from  his  rule  of  obedience, 
and  even  admitted  the  partial  justification  of  a  temporary 
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conservatism  which  was  repressive,  in  the  excesses  of 
modem  free-thought. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  this  and  in  his  succeeding 
efforts,  confident  in  his  own  power  of  dealing  with  the 
vital  questions  of  the  hour,  he  regarded  the  more  timid 
policy  much  as  a  doctor  would  regard  the  shrinking  from 
un  operation  which  would  cure,  though  at  the  cost  of 
anxiety  and  pain,  an  otherwise  incurable  illness.  Hence 
his  early  sympathy  with  Lord  Acton  and  the  *  Rambler,* 
which,  in  spite  of  what  he  regarded  as  defects  of  tone, 
did  make  the  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  science  and 
thought  of  a  new  era.  Hence  his  readiness  to  go  to 
Oxford  and  do  there  some  of  the  work  which  he  had 
wished  to  do  in  Dublin.  But,  with  unyielding  conviction, 
he  held  that  the  right  to  decide  on  the  opportuneness  of 
his  policy  lay  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Loyal 
obedience  was  due  to  them,  even  though  their  decision 
might  be  utterly  opposed  to  the  line  he  judged  wisest. 

Just  as  he  had  instantly  stopped  the  *  Tracts  for 
the  Times'  on  a  hint  from  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  so  be 
resigned  the  editorship  of  the  '  Rambler '  when  he  found 
that  his  frank  treatment  of  history  was  displeasing  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  episcopate.  He  twice  dropped  the 
Oxford  scheme  without  a  struggle;  and,  when  the  Munich 
Brief  and  the  Encyclical  of  1864  marked  out  a  line  of 
Christian  apologetic  which  he  did  not  regard  as  adequate, 
he  plainly  said  in  the  '  Apologia '  that  his  hands  were  tied 
so  far  as  controversy  was  concerned.  *  I  interpret  recent 
acts  of  authority,'  he  wrote, '  as  tying  the  hands  of  such 
a  controversialist  as  I  should  be.'  His  respect  for  the 
interests  of  truth  would  not  allow  him  to  undertake 
apologetic  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the  authorities,  which 
he  regarded  as  inadequate  in  point  of  candour  and  of 
thoroughness.  His  respect  for  the  rights  of  authority 
would  not  allow  him  to  write  on  his  own  lines,  which 
would  be  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  documents  in 
question.  Lx  place  of  the  ideal  he  had  formed  when  he 
parted  company  with  liberalism — the  ideal  (which  in 
1845  he  believed  to  be  largely  realised  in  the  Roman 
Church)  of  an  authority  which  would  check  reason  only 
when  it  is  on  the  point  of  rationalism — he  had  to  face  the 
reality  of  a  dominant  body  of  thought  which,  fashioned 
by  acute  intellects  long  ago,  in  conditions  of  knowledge 
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long  past,  had*  from  the  circumstances  (as  he  considered) 
of  a  troublous  time,  been  allowed  to  obtain  an  absolute 
authority  far  in  excess  of  its  due. 

The  contrast  between  Newman  and  Manning  is  all  the 
more  interesting  because  they  to  some  extent  represent 
two  distinct  types  of  Roman  Catholicism  which  we  now 
see  struggling  for  mastery.  Each  man  was  fascinated 
by  a  type  in  conformity  with  his  own  earlier  life.  The 
rector  of  Lavington  and  the  archdeacon  was  drawn  to  the 
Church  of  St  Francis  of  Sales  and  St  Charles  Borromeo 
— of  the  pastor  of  souls,  and  the  guide  of  consciences, 
and  of  the  saintly  o£&cial  ruler.  The  study  of  such  his- 
torical characters  brought  out  in  Manning  a  special 
affinity  for  the  post-Reformation  Church,  of  which  they 
were  representatives ;  that  is,  for  the  Church  in  action, 
and  in  controversy  with  those  who  had  rebelled  from  her 
authority.  There  was  no  consideration  of  deeper  intel- 
lectual problems,  no  wide  and  penetrating  thought  among 
churchmen  in  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
Reformation.  The  success  of  the  Counter-Reformation 
was  due  to  the  gifts  in  which  the  Jesuits  specially  ex- 
celled— ascetic  life,  ready  and  persuasive  speech,  contro- 
versial rather  than  philosophical  ability.  The  whole 
seminary  system  then  introduced  was  on  these  lines. 
The  old  medieval  disputations,  once  symbols  of  almost 
unbridled  freedom  of  speech  and  speculation,  were  re- 
organised and  marshalled  to  defend  fixed  propositions 
affirmed  by  the  Catholic,  denied  by  the  Protestant. 
Authority  and  devotion  enjoyed  i>aramount  influence; 
intellect  was  but  the  servant  whose  business  it  was  to 
defend  their  claims.  Manning,  with  his  high  ascetic 
ideals,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  priestly  caste,  his  ready 
but  not  deep  intellect,  found  in  this  atmosphere  an 
entirely  congenial  home. 

To  Newman  it  was  before  all  things  the  Church  of  the 
Fathers  which  typified  the  genius  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  days  when  Christian  thought  was  building  up  theology 
as  the  expression  of  Christ's  faith  best  suited  to  educated 
men  in  view  of  the  controversies  of  the  hour,  persuasive 
to  the  intellect  of  Alexandria  or  of  Athens,  were  the  days 
congenial  to  the  man  who  had  lived  his  life  among 
thinkers  and  scholars  in  Oxford.    On  the  patristic  era  of 
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Church  history,  he  tells  us,  his  imagination  loved  to  dwell 
as  *  in  a  paradise  of  delight.'  Theology  absorbed  primarily, 
not  in  refuting  'heretical  rebels,'  but  in  intellectually 
interpreting  and  applying  the  genius  of  Christianity, 
satisfying  the  deeper  thought  of  its  own  champions  rather 
than  merely  scoring  immediate  successes  in  argument, 
was  his  ideal.  The  controversial  zeal  of  an  Athanasios, 
indeed,  was  not  distasteful  to  him.  It  had  its  place  in 
the  scheme.  If  it  was  militant,  it  was  so  in  defence  of  a 
few  great  principles  and  truths.  But  neither  officialism 
nor  organised  special  pleading  on  behalf  of  a  number  of 
predetermined  intellectual  positions,  to  be  preserved  be- 
cause they  were  in  possession — ^the  fatal  weakness  of  the 
later  Roman  Church — was  to  his  taste. 

Newman  found  it  hard  to  walk  in  the  cumbrous  theo* 
logical  armour  of  the  school-theology  which  had  been 
erected  by  a  very  curious  sequence  of  events.  The 
dialectical  mania  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  led  the 
Schoolmen,  at  Paris  and  elsewhere,  to  formulate  answers 
to  every  conceivable  question  posed  by  the  roving  intel- 
lect of  the  day.  These  responsa  had  been  used  in  the 
lecture-room  to  quiet  enquirers,  much  as  a  child  must  be 
satisfied  with  a  definite  reply,  and  requires  it  in  matters 
on  which  no  really  provable  answer  is  available;  and  such 
answers  gradually  acquired  the  authority  of  prescription. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  came  the  natural  reaction 
against  the  resulting  over-elaborate  and  over-definite 
structure  of  the  school-theology,  belonging  really  to  the 
clever  childhood  of  modem  western  civilisation.  Readers 
of  Sir  Thomas  More's  earlier  works  will  come  to  the 
conclusion,  from  his  words  on  the  subject,  that,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  scholasticism  was  destined  to 
be  thrown  over  at  that  time  by  the  more  cultivated 
Catholics.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Reformation  brought 
a  panic  which  made  any  such  movement  of  intellectual 
reform  impossible;  and  the  insistence  on  authority  as 
against  private  judgment  led  to  a  new  and  more  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  conclusions  of  the  scholastic  theolo- 
gians, so  useful,  in  such  a  crisis,  from  their  very  dofinite- 
ness  and  completeness.  Thus  a  system  which  was  the 
product  of  an  age  of  unbridled  rationalism  was  invested 
with  almost  divine  authority. 

The  avowed  ground  of  the  authority  of  the  scholastic 
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conclusions  was  that  they  were  deductions  from  revela- 
tion. The  vuhierable  point  in  the  system — ^the  question 
whether  they  were  true  and  demonstrable  deductions 
at  all — was  set  aside  as  sceptical ;  and  the  system  pre- 
vailed. Careful  readers  of  Newman's  lectures  at  Dublin 
will  note  that  he  at  once  put  his  finger  on  the  weak  point 
of  this  method  of  enforcing  and  interpreting  theology. 
His  respect  for  the  existing  Roman  system  as  a  whole 
prevented  him  from  undertaking  any  direct  campaign 
against  it;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  he  aimed  at  circum- 
venting it  by  widening  the  intellects  of  his  co-religionists 
and  enlarging  their  appreciation  of  the  world  of  scien- 
tifically-known fact. 

If  we  are  right  in  maintaining  that  it  was  the  genius  of 
the  militant  i>ost-Beformation  Roman  Catholicism  which 
Manning  represented,  we  have  at  once  an  explanation, 
over  and  above  his  own  special  qualities  and  defects, 
which  i)artly  accounts  for  his  successes  and  his  failures. 
What  zeal  and  ability  in  an  emergency  will  do,  he  did, 
carrying  out  what  he  regarded  as  the  orders  of  a  God- 
given  authority.  This  was  the  keynote  of  the  work  done 
in  the  post-Reformation  Church,  when  military  obedience 
was  as  essential  to  the  Catholic  divine  as  energy  and 
capacity  in  its  exercise.  Granted  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  required  Manning  to  found  his  seminary,  none  of 
bis  contemporaries  could  have  shown  more  energy  in 
carrying  through  an  unpromising  scheme.  Granted  that 
there  ought  to  be  an  English  Catholic  University  under 
his  own  absolute  control,  no  one  was  better  fitted  to  set 
it  on  foot.  Granted  that  the  definition  of  1870  was  pre- 
eminently desirable  because  Pius  IX  desired  it,  no  other 
churchman  of  the  day  would  have  carried  it  through  so 
successfully.  In  each  case  the  voice  of  authority,  as  he 
interpreted  its  decisions,  was  to  him  the  voice  of  God,  and 
directed  and  inspired  his  great  capacities  in  their  un- 
swerving and  untiring  efforts.  But  the  task  of  framing 
the  initial  judgment  as  to  the  wisest  practicable  policy — 
the  root  of  lasting  and  constructive  work — ^is,  with  a 
system  subject  to  military  discipline,  in  the  hands  of  very 
few  indeed ;  and  Manning  was  not  fitted  by  his  qualities, 
remarkable  as  they  were,  to  be  one  of  those  few. 

We  have  said  that  Manning  and  Newman  represented 
two  types  of  Catl^ol^cism — that  of  the  Counter-Ref orma- 
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tion  and  that  of  the  patristic  era  respectively.  It  may 
be  asked,  how  far  is  the  type  represented  by  Newman 
identical  with  the  liberal  Catholicism  which  is  now 
arousing  considerable  attention  in  such  writers  as  Ahh6 
Loisy,  Abb^  Houtin,  and  Father  Tyrrell?  In  one  point, 
and  in  one  point  only,  the  resemblance  is  very  marked, 
namely,  that  both  types  urge  strongly  the  necessity  of  a 
frank  consideration  of  the  drift  of  the  positive  sciences, 
and  deprecate  undue  dogmatism  in  theology.  But  the 
temper  evinced  in  Newman's  opposition  to  the  liberalism 
of  modem  society,  his  strong  sense  of  the  value  of 
intellectual  conservatism  as  a  protection  to  the  stability 
of  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  his  distrust  of  reason  as 
ever  prone  in  matters  religious  to  exceed  its  powers — all 
marked  features  in  his  intellectual  character — ^have  no 
parallel  in  the  modem  liberal  Roman  Catholics.  New- 
man's temper  is  far  more  akin  to  that  of  More  and  Eras- 
mus, who  rejected  scholastic  subtlety  and  dogmatism, 
but  were  nevertheless  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  ancient 
ways  and  venerable  traditions.  Still,  the  story  of  his 
connexion  with  Lord  Acton  and  the  'Rambler'  shows 
his  deep  sympathy  with  the  thoroughness  of  tiiought 
and  research  which  is  one  main  characteristic  of  the 
liberal  Catholic  movement  Put '  L'^vangile  et  I'J^glise  * 
into  a  more  tentative  and  interrogative  shape,  divest 
*  Autour  d'un  Petit  Idvre '  of  its  occasional  flippancy  and 
its  irritating  personalities,  and  you  would  have  books 
with  which  Newman  would  largely  have  sympathised. 
But  he  ever  had  a  statesman's  sense  of  the  wide  interval 
which  separates  discussion  from  any  definite  step  forward, 
not  merely  in  the  official  decisions  of  the  Church,  but  in 
the  finally  accepted  and  avowed  convictions  of  the  theo- 
logical schools  and  even  of  individuals. 

Our  knowledge  of  things  divine  is  so  largely  sym- 
bolical, and  therefore  outside  the  sphere  in  which  de- 
ductions can  be  drawn  with  certainty,  that  over-great 
confidence,  in  theological  reasoning  especially,  was,  in 
Newman's  opinion,  misplaced.  Thus  the  very  ground  of  his 
opposition  to  scholastic  dogmatism  was  also  an  argument 
against  the  sanguineness  of  theological  liberalism.  All 
these  considerations  weighed  in  keeping  him  in  the  Church 
of  England  long  after  his  reason  pointed  the  way  clearly 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.   Still  more  did  they  weigh  against 
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the  final  acceptance  of  any  serious  modification  of  tradi- 
tional theology  in  the  Roman  Church.  There  was  a  com- 
partment in  his  mind  in  which  the  liberal  Catholic  would 
have  found  a  very  congenial  atmosphere ;  but  the  whole 
man,  in  action  and  in  practical  belief,  remained  a  Father 
of  the  Church.  Reverence,  conservatism,  and  the  love  of 
wisdom  were  his  characteristics.  He  would  have  found 
his  kinship  in  our  own  day  with  the  learned  Benedictine, 
who  stores  up  the  ancient  theology  as  a  treasure  of 
thought,  not  as  an  oppressive  array  of  dogmatic  maxims, 
whose  heart  is  in  the  past,  while  he  keeps  abreast  of 
modem  criticism,  far  more  than  with  the  typical  liberal 
Catholic,  who  says  strong  things  against  the  theologians 
and  against  the  ecclesiastical  rulers,  and  is  sanguine  of 
creating  a  new  theology  rctdiant  with  the  hues  of 
twentieth  century  progress. 

The  present  opposition  between  liberalism  and  intran- 
sigeance  is  indeed  an  opposition  between  temporary 
excesses  on  either  side  at  a  time  of  transition.  So 
far  as  the  underlying  permanent  antithesis  is  between 
elements  ultimately  reconcilable  with  Roman  Catholic- 
ism, it  must  resolve  itself  into  that  between  the  types 
which  we  have  styled  Jesuit  and  Patristic  respec- 
tively. The  former  is  the  Catholicism  of  authority  and 
discipline.  It  is  proper  to  a  Church  in  the  state  of 
defensive  warfare,  which  keeps  the  intellect  under  mili- 
tary discipline.  The  latter  form  of  Catholicism  marks 
the  Church  when  she  is  promoting  peaceful  civilisation, 
giving  to  individual  initiative  free  scope,  and  recognising 
original  learning  and  thought  as  important  factors  in 
her  well-being.  These  two  types  are  largely  those  sym- 
bolised by  the  two  English  Cardinals.  Manning,  in  spite 
of  his  opposition  to  the  Jesuits,  belongs  unmistakably  to 
that  tyi>e  of  Catholicism  of  which  they  are  the  most 
distinguished  representatives,  and  Newman  rather  to 
the  type  preserved  in  the  Benedictine  order,  owning  as 
fello^ir-creatures  such  writers  as  Mabillon  and  the  con- 
gregation of  St  Maur ;  though  he  added  an  element  of 
active  and  free  speculation  more  akin  to  his  beloved 
Augustine,  or  to  the  medieval  Schoolmen,  than  to  the 
calmer  labours  of  the  monkish  historians. 
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Since  the  March  days  of  1848,  when  Frederick  William  IV 
appeared  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  royal  palace  in 
response  to  the  clamour  of  revolution,  and  stood  bare- 
headed to  salute,  as  they  were  borne  past  him,  the  shrouded 
bodies  of  his  Berlin  citizens  slain  in  the  street-fighting  by 
his  soldiers,  the  Prussian  capital  has  witnessed  no  stranger 
scene  than  that  which  took  place  on  the  same  spot  on  the 
evening  of  February  5, 1907.  Again  the  sovereign  showed 
himself  at  a  window  of  the  palace,  in  response,  how- 
ever, not  to  the  threats  of  an  angry  people,  but  to  the 
insistent  hurrahing  of  a  vociferously  loyal  crowd  bent  on 
congratulating  the  Kaiser  on  the  final  results  of  the 
general  election.  With  his  consort  beside  him,  William  II 
stood  forth  as  the  Great  Elector  in  the  most  modem  sense 
of  the  term,  and  in  an  impassioned  oration,  borrowing 
the  reckless  language  of  his  Chancellor,  urged  his  people 
'  to  ride  down  whatever  stands  in  our  way.'  A  substantial 
majority  of  the  electors  who  had  gone  to  the  polls  through- 
out the  German  Empire  had,  it  is  true,  pronounced  against 
the  policy  with  which  he  publicly  identified  himself,  and 
in  his  own  capital  Social  Democracy  had  again  carried 
five  constituencies  out  of  six  with  majorities  more  crush* 
ing  than  ever.  Nevertheless  fortune,  on  the  whole,  had 
smiled  upon  his  venture ;  and  in  the  exuberance  of  a 
victory  which,  however  precarious  and  perhaps  unex- 
pected, was  at  least  sufficient  unto  the  day,  the  overlord 
of  sixty  naillion  Germans  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce 
more  than  half  his  people  as  beaten  f oemen  whom  '  we 
are  much  minded  to  beat  again.' 

In  the  cold  light  of  returning  day  the  bay  leaves  must 
have  lost  something  of  their  freshness  in  the  eyes  even  of 
the  chief  actor  in  that  dramatic  midnight  scene.  For  the 
detached  observer,  whose  business  it  is  merely  to  study 
the  figures  of  the  German  elections  and  to  analyse  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  took  place,  the  result  certainly 
assumes  a  much  more  sober  complexion.  On  December  13, 
1906,  the  Government,  having  been  defeated  on  the  esti- 
mates for  military  expenditure  in  South  West  Africa, 
dissolved  the  Reichstag  and  appealed  to  the  country.  The 
majority,  numbering  177  deputies,  consisted  exclusivelv 
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of  the  Roman  Catholic  Centre  party  and  its  Polish, 
Alsatian,  and  minor  allies  and  auxiliaries,  and  of  the 
Social  Democrats.  The  minority,  numbering  168,  was 
made  up  of  members  belonging  to  all  the  other  parlia- 
mentary parties — Conservatives  and  Agrarians,  National 
Liberals  and  Anti-Semites,  and  the  three  Radical  groups. 
The  supporters  of  the  Government,  moreover,  mustered 
on  that  occasion  relatively  in  greater  strength  than  its 
opponents,  for  27  members  of  the  Centre  were  absent,  and 
in  a  full  house  the  majority  against  the  Government  would 
presumably  have  been  about  30,  i.e.  213  to  183.  On  the 
basis  of  the  polling  at  the  general  election  of  1903  the 
pfiurties  that  voted  against  the  Government  represented 
some  5,500,000  electors,  while  the  supporters  of  the 
Government  represented  less  than  4,000,000. 

As  the  result  of  his  appeal  to  the  electorate,  Prince 
Billow  has  practically  reversed  the  position  in  the  Reichs- 
tag, without,  however,  having  by  any  means  reversed  it 
in  the  country.  He  has  obtained  in  the  new  Reichstag  a 
majority  of  37,  made  up  of  the  following  parties,  whose 
strength  in  the  last  Diet  is  given  in  brackets  for  purposes 
of  comparison : 

Conservatives 59  (52) 

Free  Conservatives,  or  Imperial  party     .         .        .22  (22) 
Anti-Semites,  and  allied  'economic'  or  agrarian 

groups .  31  (21) 

National  Liberals 50  (51) 

Radical  People's  party 28  (20) 

Radical  Union 14  (10) 

South  German  People's  party  .....  7  (6) 

Independents  ........  4  (2) 

221      (184) 

The  following  figures  show  how  the  majority  in  the 
the  late  Reichstag  has  been  converted  into  a  minority  in 
the  new  House : 

Roman  Catholic  Centre 105  (104) 

Poles 20  (16) 

Alsatians,  Lorrainers,  Guelphs,  etc.        ...  8  (14) 

SoclalDemocrata 43  (79) 

176     (213) 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  fluctuations  of 
party  strength  in  the  Reichstag  since  the  creation  of  the 
Vol.  2M.—N0.  411.  2  c 
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Fluctuation  of  chief  Political  Groups  at  Genebal  Elections 

SINCE  1871. 


Conservatives   « 

Nation ai  Liberals- «»  ^.. ..  ..  «» 

Radicals  •.i^.i^i—i^i.^i... 
Roman  Catholic  Centre  m^mmmmmmm 


♦  •  •  • 

Social  Democrats  ooooooooooo  ^ 

The  figures  at  tap  of  columns  indicate  the  year  of  each  general  election. 
Those  at  the  side  indicate  the  number  ofmembera  of  the  different  parties  in 
each  ^Reichstag  out  of  a  totallm^emhership  of  397, 
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German  Empire.  It  brings  out  prominently  both  the  rise 
of  socialism  until  the  elections  of  1907,  and  the  remark- 
able stability  of  the  Centre  party  during  the  last  twenty* 
five  years,  in  contrast  to  the  large  oscillations  of  the 
pendulum  in  the  case  of  other  parties. 

The  representation  of  the  German  people  in  the  Reichs- 
tag  is  determined  by  the  electoral  law  of  May  31,  1869, 
which  applied  at  first  only  to  the  German  states  forming 
the  North  German  Federation,  and  was  extended  after 
the  creation  of  the  German  Empire  to  the  South  German 
states  in  1871  and  to  the  Beichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
in  1873.  That  law  was  based  upon  universal  male  adult 
suffrage,  and  the  distribution  of  seats  amongst  the 
different  states  was  determined  by  their  population, 
every  100,000  and  every  fraction  of  100,000  in  excess  of 
50,000  being  entitled  to  return  one  representative,  with 
the  proviso  that  even  the  smallest  state,  however  much 
its  population  might  fall  short  of  100,000,  should  have 
one  representative  of  its  own.  On  the  basis  of  the  then 
population,  the  number  of  deputies  to  the  Reichstag  was 
brought  up  in  1873,  when  the  annexed  provinces  wore 
admitted  to  the  franchise,  to  a  total  of  397,  at  which  it 
has  remained  ever  since. 

According  ^  to  the  law  of  1869  provision  was  to  be 
made  by  future  legislation  for  increasing  the  number  of 
deputies  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population ;  but 
this  constitutional  pledge  has  never  been  redeemed.  The 
population  of  the  German  Empire  has  risen  from  forty 
millions  to  over  sixty  millions  at  the  census  of  1905.  The 
Reichstag  nevertheless  still  numbers  only  397  deputies 
instead  of  approximately  600  representatives,  whom, 
according  to  the  constitution,  the  country  should  now  be 
entitled  to  return.  The  Radical  parties,  and  especially 
the  Social  Democrats,  have  repeatedly  clamoured  for  re- 
distribution, which  would  obviously  work  to  their  advan- 
ti^e,  as  the  chief  increase  of  population  has  taken  place 
in  the  cities  and  great  industrial  centres  where  most 
of  their  supporters  are  gathered  together.  Berlin,  for 
instance,  which  now  has  a  population  of  over  two  millions, 
would  return  twenty  members  instead  of  six ;  and,  as  ihe 
Social  Democrats  now  hold  five  out  of  the  six  Berlin  seats, 
and  the  Radicals  have  with  difficulty  retained  the  smallest 
and  least  populous  district,  jalmost  the  whole  increase  in 
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the  representation  of  the  capital  would  probably  accrue 
to  the  Socialists.  For  this  very  reason,  however,  the 
other  political  parties  are  more  or  less  openly  opposed 
to  redistribution ;  and  in  official  circles  it  is  taboo. 

In  theory  the  Federal  Governments  and  the  bureau- 
cracy are  bound  to  abstain  from  all  attempts  to  influence 
parUamentary  elections.  In  practice  a  certain  amount 
of  official  pressure  has  always  been  exercised  in  favour  of 
parties  who  stand  well  with  the  powers  that  be  and 
against  their  opponents.  Ministers,  however,  not  being 
responsible  to  Parliament,  and  their  tenure  of  office  not 
being  conditioned  upon  the  support  of  a  parliamentary 
majority,  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  being  above 
party,  and  therefore  debarred  from  descending  into  the 
electoral  arena.  Bismarck,  it  is  true,  never  hesitated  to 
denounce  his  political  adversaries  as  Rdchsfeinde^  i.e.  as 
enemies  of  the  Empire,  much  as  the  present  Emperor  has 
often  reviled  the  Socialists  asvaterlandslaae  GeseUen^  i.e.  as 
fellows  without  a  fatherland.  But  the  old  Chancellor  drew 
the  line  at  open  interference  in  parliamentary  elections^ 
He  admitted  that  he  had  been  sometimes  sorely  tempted 
to  interfere,  but  he  had  always,  he  added,  refrained  from 
doing  so  on  grounds  of  prudential  policy.  Only  a  few- 
years  ago,  Prince  Billow  himself  spoke  in  the  same  sense, 
and  even  more  categorically.  Count  Posadowsky,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior,  was  accused  of  having 
accepted  a  pecuniary  contribution  from  the  League  of 
German  Industrialists  towards  a  propaganda  in  favour  of 
a  Bill  before  Parliament  to  prevent  picketing  in  labour  dis- 
putes. Prince  Biilow  severely  reproved  all  such  practices ; 
but  at  the  last  general  election,  discarding  precedents  and 
unmindful  of  his  own  precepts,  he  not  only  threw  himself, 
as  Chancellor,  headlong  into  the  fray,  but  helped  to  finance 
the  electoral  campaign. 

Yet  with  all  the  advantages  which  the  Governmental 
bloc  derived  from  the  inequalities  of  the  old  electoral 
constituencies,  with  all  the  pressure  exerted,  as  iiever 
before,  by  the  whole  bureaucratic  machinery,  with  the 
personal  influence  of  the  Chancellor  thrown,  as  never 
before,  into  the  scales,  the  result  has  been  to  secure,  it  is 
true,  a  heterogeneous  majority  in  the  new  Reichstag,  but 
a  majority  which,  in  the  country  at  large,  represents  only 
a  minority  of  the  ejector^^te.    We  know  f rpm  oi^r  qy^n 
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Experience,  notably  at  the  last  general  election,  that  the 
parliamentary  strength  of  parties  does  not  by  any  means 
always  correspond  closely  with  their  total  polls  through- 
out the  country.  But  we  have  not  adopted  in  the  United 
Kingdom  the  principle  of  uniform  constituencies,  urban 
and  rural,  upon  the  sole  basis  of  population,  which,  in 
theory  at  least,  obtains  in  Grennany,  and  did  originally 
obtain  there  in  practice.  That,  in  these  circumstances,  the 
Government's  majority  in  the  new  Reichstag  should 
represent  in  the  aggregate  nearly  one  million  less  votes 
than  were  cast  in  favour  of  the  opposition  parties,  is  a 
stubborn  fact  which  no  amount  of  shouting  can  disguise. 
The  more  closely  it  is  examined,  the  greater  indeed 
appears  to  be  its  sig^iiOlcance.  The  elections  were 
fought  against  two  parties  in  the  State,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Centre,  with  its  Polish  and  other  nationalist  allies, 
and  the  Social  Democrats.  The  former  has  emerged 
practically  unscathed  from  the  fray,  a  few  Guelph  seats 
in  the  old  kingdom  of  Hanover  representing  its  only 
losses,  for  which  it  has  found  compensation  in  an  almost 
equal  number  of  Polish  gains,  whilst  it  has  added  just 
half  a  million  vetoes  to  its  total  poll,  which  has  risen  from 
two  and  a  quarter  to  two  and  three  quarter  millions. 
As  for  the  so-called  *rout  of  the  Socialists/  they  have 
lost,  it  is  true,  nearly  half  the  seats  they  held  in  the  last 
Reichstag ;  but  can  a  party  be  described  as  routed  or  even 
permanently  checked  which  still  represents  the  largest 
vote  cast  in  favour  of  any  single  party  and  shows  an 
actual  increase  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  on  the  aggregate, 
namely,  from  three  millions  to  three  millions  and  a 
quarter?  Nothing  surely  can  bring  home  more  strongly 
to  the  Grerman  masses  the  injustice  of  an  obsolete  dis- 
tribution of  electoral  districts,  which  defies  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  than  the  fact  that  where- 
as 3,251,009  voters  have  only  succeeded  in  returning 
43  Social  Democrats,  1,499,501  votes  have  sufficed  to  secure 
83  seats  for  the  two  Conservative  groups,  and  National 
Liberals  and  Radicals  together  have  returned  105  deputies 
on  a  total  poll  (1,570,836  and  1,211,304  respectively)  inferior 
by  nearly  half  a  million  to  the  single  Socialist  poll.  The 
only  favourable  feature  from  the  Government's  point  of 
view  which  a  careful  analysis  of  the  polls  can  reveal  is 
that  the  pollmg  was  heavier  on  this  occasion  than  at  any 
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previous  general  election,  82  per  cent,  of  the  registered 
electors  having  recorded  their  votes  in  1907,  as  against 
75  per  cent  in  1903 ;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  its  supporters 
received  a  larger  accession  of  strength  than  its  opponents 
from  the  increased  poll. 

The  future  alone  can  show  how  far  the  optimism 
of  German  official  circles  will  be  justified.  Prince 
Billow  has  for  the  present  achieved  his  purpose;  and, 
having  got  the  majority  which  he  required,  he  is 
not  the  man  to  feel  much  compunction  as  to  the 
methods  by  which  he  obtained  it,  or  as  to  whether  it 
really  represents  the  feeling  of  the  country.  The  all- 
important  question  for  Germany  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  to  what  ends  he  will  use  his  success.  That 
question  can  best  be  answered  by  trying  to  disentangle 
from  the  confused  party  controversies  of  the  electoral 
campaign  the  real  issue  upon  which  the  Government 
itself  fought  it.  The  actual  vote  by  which  it  was  defeated 
on  December  13  turned  on  too  insignificant  a  point  to 
account  in  itself  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag. 
The  Government  wanted  supplementary  supplies  to  the 
amount  of  29,229,000  marks  (1,461,000^)  for  military 
expenditure  in  South-west  Africa,  and  was  prepared 
to  promise  a  reduction  of  the  expeditionary  force  to 
8000  men  by  March  31.  The  Centre  party,  who,  as 
usual,  held  the  balance,  were  willing  to  grant  20,288,000 
marks  (1,014,0002.)  on  condition  that  the  Government 
should  pledge  itself  to  reduce  the  force  in  South-west 
Africa  to  2500  men.  The  difference  was  hardly  in  itself 
vital ;  and,  except  for  a  certain  solemnity  of  tone.  Prince 
Billow  gave  no  indication  before  the  division  took  place 
that  a  rejection  of  the  Government's  demands  would 
involve  a  dissolution.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Government 
had  already  received  some  severe  checks  earlier  in  the 
year,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  rejection  of  the  proposal  for 
the  creation  of  a  separate  Colonial  Office,  and  that  it  had 
just  been  subjected  to  very  violent  and  damaging  criticism 
in  a  series  of  debates  on  the  colonial  scandals.  If  Prince 
Billow  was  not  actually  riding  for  a  fall,  he  showed  very 
clearly  that  he  was  fully  prepared  for  it,  when,  im- 
mediately after  the  division  had  been  taken,  he  pulled 
out  of  his  pocket    the  Imperial  decree  dissolving  the 
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Reichstag,  and  in  a  few  carefully  worded  sentences  stated, 
with  the  utmost  clearness  and  precision,  the  issue  upon 
which  he  intended  to  fight  the  elections,  namely,  *  our 
military  honourf  our  prestige^  and  our  position  in  the 
loorld.' 

In  vain  did  the  Centre  party  lay  stress  upon  the 
constitutional  functions  of  the  Reichstag  and  the  necessity 
of  vindicating  its  power  of  the  purse,  which  is  the  only 
effective  weapon  it  possesses  for  controlling  the  policy  of 
the  Gk>vemment.  In  vain  did  the  Radical  groups  insist 
that  the  Chancellor's  breach  with  the  clerical  Centre  was 
the  supreme  fait  nouveau  in  the  political  situation,  and 
that  its  logical  corollary  must  be  the  inauguration  of 
a  new  era  for  German  Liberalism.  The  semi-o£Bcial 
press  ignored  the  arguments  of  the  Centre,  and  only 
responded  to  the  advances  of  the  Radicals  with  as  much 
amiability  as  it  could  afford  to  show  without  exas- 
perating the  jealousy  of  Conservatives  and  Agrarians. 
Prince  Biilow  was  much  too  wary  to  allow  the  issue 
to  be  shifted  for  the  convenience  of  either  friends  or 
foes.  He  had  put  it  clearly  and  succinctly  before 
the  Reichstag,  and  he  emphasised  it  shortly  after* 
wards  in  a  lengthy  manifesto,  of  which,  however,  the 
substance  was  perhaps  the  least  remarkable  part.  The 
issuing  of  such  a  manifesto  in  the  midst  of  an  electoral 
campaign  was  a  highly  significant  departure  from  all 
precedent;  but  what  was  far  more  significant  was  the 
selection  of  the  channel  through  which  it  was  addressed 
to  the  German  electorate.  It  was  not  addressed  to  any 
notable  politician,  to  any  well-known  party  leader,  to  any 
eminent  man  of  light  and  leading,  but  to  Lieutenant- 
General  von  Liebert,  whose  only  claim  to  be  the  recipient 
of  the  Chancellor's  confidences  ;was  that,  besides  being 
president  of  a  somewhat  obscure  *  Imperial  Association 
for  combating  Social  Democracy,'  he  was  an  active 
member  of  council  of  the  Pan-German  League,  the  Navy 
League,  and  the  Colonial  Society,  the  three  great  organi- 
sations for  the  promotion  of  Germany's  Weltpolitik. 

There  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  about  the  robustness  of 
General  von  Liebert's  opinions.  For  him  *  the  twentieth 
century  belongs  to  the  Germans,'  for  Germany  possesses 
the  •  brute  force '  {brutale  Gewalt)^  which,  in  his  view,  is 
worth  all  the  diplomacies.   He  has  summed  up  his  political 
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creed  in  a  few  tei^e  words :  *  If  anybody  asks  me  whether 
we  are  to  disarm,  then  I  reply,  for  Gk>d*s  sake  keep  np 
the  army,  and  go  on  building  ships,  ships,  ships/  By 
addressing  himself  to  so  stalwart  a  representative  of 
German  chauvinism  Prince  Biilow  gave  the  parole  for 
the  raging  and  tearing  propaganda  in  favour  of  militant 
Imperialism,  which  was  to  be  amongst  the  masses  as  dis- 
tinctive a  feature  of  the  electoral  campaign  as  amongst 
the  'intellectuals'  was  the  persuasive  propaganda  of 
sweet  economic  reasonableness  conducted  with  the  same 
purpose  by  the  Chancellor's  able  coadjutor,  Herr  Dem- 
burg,  the  new  director  of  the  Colonial  department.  Herr 
Demburg's  appointment  to  that  office  last  summer  was 
in  itself  an  event,  for  never  before  had  a  mere  banker, 
unconnected  with  the  bureaucracy,  of  Jewish  extraction, 
and  professing  in  many  directions  quite  advanced  opinions, 
been  pitchforked  into  one  of  the  most  responsible  offices 
of  the  State. 

In  the  stormy  debates  which  preceded  the  dissolution, 
the  brand-new  *  Excellency,*  and  •  Real  Privy  Councillor ' 
more  than  held  his  own ;  and  during  the  electoral  cam- 
paign his  strong  personality  asserted  itself  with  almost 
Bismarckian  force.  Herr  Demburg's  speeches  during 
the  recent  struggle  seem  indeed  to  have  been  very 
closely  modelled  on  Mr  Chamberlain's;  and,  though  he 
had  the  disadvantage  of  being  compelled  to  make  heavy 
drafts  upon  the  imagination  of  his  audiences  in  order  to 
kindle  their  enthusiasm  for  a  Greater  Germany  beyond 
the  seas — ^which  is  still  a  dream  of  the  future  rather  than 
a  present  fact — he  had,  on  the  other  hand,  this  advantage 
over  his  English  exemplar  that  his  economic  arguments 
were  not  repugnant  to  German  economic  traditions  or 
practice.  His  favourite  thesis  was  that  German  colonial 
policy  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  question  of 
the  future  of  German  labour,  the  question  of  bread  for 
many  millions  of  industrial  workers,  the  question  of  an 
adequate  outlet  for  German  capital  in  trade,  industry, 
and  navigation.  He  was  quite  willing  on  occasions  to 
flavour  his  lectures  with  a  little  chauvinistic  spice,  as 
when  he  quoted  Moser  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  old 
Germanic  Empire  had  stood  by  the  Hansa  cities,  not 
Clive  but  a  Hamburger  would  have  ruled  on  the  Ganges  ; 
but  on  the  whole  he  preferred  to  dwell  with  German 
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'  objectivity  *  on  the  material  rather  than  the  sentimental 
aspects  of  colonial  expansion. 

It  was  left  to  the  Navy  League  to  thump  the  big 
drum.  How  effectively  it  was  thumped  we  know  now 
from  the  very  inconvenient  revelations  made  by  one 
of  the  South  German  organs  of  the  Centre,  which 
obtained  possession  of  correspondence  between  General 
Keim  and  Prince  Salm,  the  president  of  the  Navy 
League.  No  less  than  15,000,000  leaflets  were  distri- 
buted by  its  agency  during  the  electoral  campaign, 
which  it  conducted  in  close  consultation  with  Prince 
Billow ;  and,  whilst  Herr  Demburg  pleaded  for  the  sink- 
ing of  party  and  sectarian  differences,  General  Keim 
boasted  of  the  furor  jprotestanticus  which  the  Navy 
League  had  aroused  amongst  the  'Philistines'  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Centre,  and  concocted,  with  the 
Chancellor's  approval,  virulent  pamphlets  against  one 
of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  that  party  under  the 
amiable  title  of  'Herr  Erzberger's  lies.'  The  Grerman 
Navy  League  is  not,  like  its  British  prototype,  an  inde- 
pendent  association,  frowned  upon  rather  than  encouraged 
by  an  Admiralty  impatient  of  being  lectured  both  in  and 
out  of  season.  It  basks  in  the  sunshine  of  ofi&cial  and 
Imperial  favour;  it  is  patronised  by  princes  and  ministers; 
even  in  the  schools  it  carries  on  an  active  propaganda 
under  the  benevolent  eye  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction ;  and  in  all  ranks  of  society  membership  is 
counted  unto  civic  righteousness.  It  already  numbers 
over  a  million  members,  and  it  has  unquestionably  sup- 
plied a  large  part  of  the  steam-pressure  required  to  carry 
the  Government's  Navy  Bills  through  the  Reichstag.  Its 
unwritten  motto  might  well  be,  '  Censeo  delendam  esse 
Britanniam ' ;  and  it  embodies  all  the  chauvinistic  forms 
of  German  Imperialism,  which  the  authorities  find  it  con- 
venient to  encourage  at  home  and  to  disavow  abroad. 
With  the  Pan-Gterman  League,  which  paints  the  map  of 
Europe  German  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  the 
Adriatic,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Colonial  Society,  which 
is  equally  busy  plotting  out  in  the  future  a  Greater 
Grermany  beyond  the  seas,  it  represents  a  social  and 
political  force  in  the  domain  of  foreign  policy  at  least 
equal  to  that  which  the  Primrose  League,  in  its  palmiest 
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days,  represented  in  this  country  in  the  domain  of  home 
politics.  Prince  Billow  has  not  hitherto  proved  himself  a 
great  statesman,  but  he  is  singularly  astute  and  resource- 
ful. In  forcing  a  dissolution,  for  the  first  time  in  German 
history,  on  a  distinctly  colonial  issue,  and  in  keeping  the 
claims  of  German  '  world^policy '  persistently  before  the 
country  throughout  the  electoral  campaign,  he  certainly 
hit  upon  the  greatest  common  denominator  for  all  the 
fractions  out  of  which  he  could  alone  hope  to  create  a 
majority  in  the  new  Reichstag. 

The  Conservatives,  who  form  an  essentially  Prussian 
party,  recruited  indeed  for  the  most  part  from  the  oldest 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  are  apt  to  look  on 
colonial  expansion  with  much  the  same  suspicion  with 
which  they  formerly  viewed  the  merging  of  Prussia  into 
the  new  Grerman  Empire.  For  not  only  may  colonial 
expansion  conflict  some  day  with  their  agrarian  interests, 
but  it  is  mixed  up  with  financial  and  industrial  influences 
utterly  repugnant  to  their  own  caste  prejudices.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  too  closely  bound  up  with  the 
bureaucracy  to  have  any  real  will  of  their  own;  and 
their  traditions  of  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  throne  can 
always  be  trusted  to  overcome  their  misgivings  when 
once  they  are  told,  on  such  high  authority  as  the  Imperial 
Chancellor's,  that  the  military  honour  of  Germany  is  at 
stake.  The  National  Liberals  long  ago  surrendered  at 
Bismarck's  bidding  the  liberalism  which  they  once  hoped 
to  reconcile  with  the  robust  nationalism  of  a  united  Ger* 
many.  It  has  survived  only  in  their  traditional  hatred 
of  clericalism,  which  was  perhaps  intensified  by  the  in- 
glorious ending  of  the  Ctdturkampf.  A  quarrel  between 
the  Government  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Centre  would 
therefore  probably  in  itself  have  sufficed  to  stimulate 
their  zeal.  How  much  more  so  when  the  quarrel  occurred 
in  connexion  with  that  colonial  policy  of  which  they 
have  always  been  the  most  enthusiastic  champions !  For, 
sadly  shrunken  as  are  their  ranks,  the  National  Liberals 
have  their  chief  strongholds  in  the  industrial  districts  of 
Middle  Gtermany ;  and  their  leaders  are  mostly  connected 
with  the  world  of  commerce  and  finance,  which  owe  so 
large  a  measure  of  their  prosperity  to  the  enormous 
expansion  of  German  trade  and  navigation  under  the 
new  orientation  of  Gcrpian    Weltpolitik.     Similar  con- 
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sideratlons  helped,  if  perhaps  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  bring 
the  three  Badical  groups  into  line  with  the  Govern- 
ment, which  they  fondly  hoped  would  be  ultimately 
comi>elled  to  seek  the  support  of  the  Left,  if  the  reac- 
tionary alliance  between  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Centre  was  once  broken  up.  Just  as,  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  present  reign,  one  of  those  groups  voted  for  Count 
von  Caprivi's  Army  Bills  in  1893  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  driving  the  Emperor  back  into  the  arms  of  the  re- 
actionary parties,  so  on  this  occasion  all  three  Badical 
groups  threw  in  their  lot  with  Prince  Billow,  lest  their 
opposition  should  drive  him  to  a  fresh  compact  with  the 
Centre. 

The  colonial  issue  did  not,  however,  serve  merely  to 
promote  an  incong^ous  alliance  between  political  parties 
otherwise  fundamentally  antagonistic  to  each  other.  It 
undoubtedly  brought  into  the  field  a  large  number  of 
new  voters  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof  from  party 
politics,  and  it  appealed  especially  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion which  is  gradually  attaining  to  the  franchise.  That 
generation  has  been  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of 
rampant  chauvinism  which  has  developed  in  Germany 
with  such  startling  rapidity  since  William  II  embarked  on 
his  grandiose  schemes  of  world-policy.  The  intervention 
of  Germany  in  the  Far  East  after  the  war  between  China 
and  Japan  in  1895,  and,  a  few  months  later,  her  demon- 
strative assertion  of  interest  in  South  African  affairs 
after  the  Jameson  raid,  may  be  said  to  have  marked  the 
beginning  of  that  great  evolution  which  led  in  turn  to 
the  seizure  of  Kiaoohau  by  the  *  mailed  fist '  in  1897,  to 
the  sensational  despatch  of  the  German  expeditionary 
force  to  China  in  1900,  to  the  prolonged  outbreak  of 
unmeasured  Anglophobia  throughout  Germany  diu*ing 
the  Boer  war,  to  the  calculated  benevolence  towards 
Russia  of  German  neutrality  during  the  struggle  in 
Manchuria,  and  finally,  to  the  Moroccan  adventure  and 
the  conflict  with  France  and  England  at  Algeciras. 

We  are  apt  in  this  country  to  measure  the  success  of 
German  Weltpolitik  by  the  many  diplomatic  rebuffs  and 
disappointments  which  it  has  hitherto  incurred.  But 
the  Germans  have,  in  common  with  us,  and  perhaps  in 
a  greater  degree  than  we  ourselves  at  present  possess  it, 
the  virtue  of  perseverance  and  tenacity.    Failure  has 
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BO  far  merely  stimulated  them  to  fresh  efforts.  Moreover, 
it  has  not  been  all  failure.  In  the  field  of  diplomacy, 
no  doubt,  the  Emperor  cannot  boast  any  very  brilliant 
achievements.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance-sheet 
he  can  point  to  the  enormous  expansion  of  Grerman  trade 
and  industry,  to  the  creation  of  a  powerful  navy  and  a  yet 
more  powerful  mercantile  marine,  to  the  growing  power 
of  German  finance,  to  vast  railway  enterprises  in  distant 
lands  where,  but  a  generation  ago,  Germany's  name  had 
scarcely  been  heard  of,  to  the  conquest  of  Germany's 
right  to  a  '  place  in  the  sun,'  wherever  the  international 
struggle  for  existence  may  yet  be  waged.  With  the 
steady  transformation  of  modem  Germany  into  a  great 
industrial  and  commercial  State,  whose  population,  more- 
over, grows  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  demand  for  new 
markets,  for  fresh  outlets  for  the  trained  and  highly- 
equipped  energies  of  the  German  people,  rejuvenated  by 
national  unity,  is  bound  to  increase;  and  a  large  and 
influential  section  of  the  people  is  convinced  that  the 
demand  can  only  be  satisfied,  as  it  was  satisfied  under 
similar  conditions  during  the  last  three  centuries  in 
England,  by  a  colonial  Empire  and  such  sea-power  as, 
according  to  the  preamble  of  the  Navy  Bill,  none  shall 
challenge  with  impunity.  It  was  to  that  public  opinion 
that  Prince  Biilow  appealed  at  the  recent  elections  even 
more  than  to  the  political  parties  whose  traditions  are 
still  rooted  in  an  older  and  narrower  order  of  things ; 
and  it  is  to  that  public  opinion  that  he  owes  the  relative 
success  of  his  electoral  venture. 

This  conclusion  is  largely  borne  out  by  a  comparison 
between  the  different  fortunes  of  the  two  opposition 
parties  in  the  struggle.  The  Centre  has  never  displayed 
any  real  hostility  to  Germany's  world-policy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  with  the  help  and  support  of  the  Centre 
that  that  policy  has  been  carried  on  for  years  past.  The 
quarrel  which  arose  last  autumn  over  certain  incidental 
aspects  of  colonial  policy  was  originally  nothing  more 
than  a  querelle  de  famille.  Even  after  the  final  rupture 
the  Chancellor  was  careful  not  to  direct  his  chief  attack 
against  the  Centre.  He  left  it  to  General  Keim  and 
other  subordinate  agents  to  arouse  the  furor  protestanticus 
against  the  Blacks ;  and  his  cue  was  to  speak  rather  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger  of  the  strange  aberration  which 
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had  driven  them  into  an  unholy  alliance  with  the  Reds. 
It  was  upon  the  Social  Democrats  that  he  poured  out  the 
full  vials  of  his  wrath,  and  from  his  point  of  view  rightly; 
for  they  were  the  only  party  that  was,  and  always  had 
been,  irreconcilably  opposed  to  German  world-policy  in 
all  its  aspects.  How  far  its  opposition  to  that  policy  may 
account  for  the  severe  check  which  it  encountered  at  the 
elections  there  is  as  yet  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show. 
Many  other  circumstances  contributed  to  it.  There  have 
of  late  years  been  serious  and  growing  dissensions  in  the 
ranks  of  Grerman  Social  Democracy.  The  struggle  be- 
tween the  old  revolutionary  and  the  younger  evolution- 
ary school  has  grown  steadily  more  acute.  It  represents 
a  very  interesting  and  instructive  chapter  in  the  history 
of  socialism,  to  which  want  of  space,  however,  forbids 
more  than  a  passing  reference.  The  revolt  of  the  *  revi- 
sionists '  against  the  doctrinaire  rigidity  of  Marxism  has 
been  only  superficially  arrested  by  the  stem  discipline 
which  the  control  of  the  party  machinery  still  enables 
the  veteran  leaders  to  enforce.  Some  of  the  rebels  have 
been  content  for  the  moment  to  be  out- voted  at  the  party 
congresses,  but  others  have  seceded ;  and  disaffection  is  rife 
amongst  the  rank  and  file,  who  are  beginning  to  doubt  the 
wisdonti  of  a  policy  of  mere  negation  which  yields  no  practi- 
cal results.  The  Social  Democrats  in  the  last  Reichstag 
were  numerically  the  second  strongest  party  in  the  House, 
yet  their  opposition  proved  as  barren  as  in  any  former 
Parliament.  The  unparalleled  industrial  prosperity  of 
Germany  during  the  last  few  years  may  also  have  acted 
as  a  solvent.  In  a  country  where  there  are  practically 
no  unemployed,  and  emigration  has  almost  ceased,  the 
conditions  are  not  favourable  to  a  party  which  thrives 
above  all  upon  distress  and  discontent ;  and  it  is  significant 
that  during  the  electoral  campaign  little  was  heard  of 
the  Fleiachnoth  which  had  only  recently  bulked  so  large 
in  the  columns  of  the  Socialist  press.  Amongst  the 
intelligent  proletariat  there  were  apparently  not  a  few 
to  whom  the  economic  arguments  in  favour  of  colonial 
expansion  appealed  very  forcibly.  To  them  it  chiefly 
meant  more  markets  abroad  and  therefore  more  work  at 
home.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  militarism  is  as 
repugnant  to  the  Social  Democratic  masses  as  their 
leaders  would  have  us  believe* 
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Still,  when  all  is  said,  the '  rout  of  the  Socialists  *  at  the 
polls  was  more  apparent  than  real.  In  1003  the  luok  was 
with  them,  and  on  that  occasion  it  redressed  to  some 
extent  in  their  favour  the  heavy  odds  against  which  they 
have  to  fight  under  the  present  electoral  system.  In  1907 
the  luck  has  been  against  them,  and  has  aggravated 
those  odds.  In  Saxony,  for  instance,  they  carried  in  1003 
every  seat  but  one — twenty-two  out  of  twenty-three. 
That  was  unquestionably  an  abnormal  triumph,  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  elections  followed  closely 
upon  a  sensational,  scandal  at  the  Saxon  Court,  which 
Socialism  exploited  to  the  utmost.  This  year  they  only 
carried  eight  seats  in  Saxony,  a  net  loss  of  fourteen  seats  in 
one  State,  and  that  State,  be  it  noted,  one  of  the  chief 
industrial  regions  in  the  country.  Elsewhere  they  have 
lost  a  number  of  seats  by  the  same  narrow  majorities  by 
which  they  won  them  in  1003.  If  we  take  the  German 
Empire  as  a  whole,  the  Socialist  tide  has  not,  indeed, 
ceased  to  rise,  but  it  has  risen  less  rapidly  and  with  less 
uniformity.  So  Prince  Biilow  can  legitimately  boast  that^ 
if  the  Centre,  which  was  driven  as  it  were  only  incident- 
ally into  opposition  to  a  forward  colonial  policy,  emerges 
unbroken  from  the  struggle,  the  Social  Democrats,  who 
are  the  only  fundamentally  and  permanently  irreconcil- 
able party,  have  suffered  such  a  number  of  partial  defeats 
and  such  heavy  casualties  that,  though  not  by  any  means 
driven  off  the  field,  their  fighting  strength  is  for  the 
moment  severely  crippled,  if  not  wholly  shattered. 

What  use  will  Prince  Biilow  make  of  his  success  ?  The 
elections  have  awakened  great  expectations  and  also 
many  apprehensions.  The  Chancellor  coquetted  just 
enough  with  the  Liberal  groups  to  alarm  the  Conser- 
vatives; and  the  assurances  required  to  comfort  the 
Conservatives  went  just  far  enough  to  keep  the  Rcuiicals 
at  any  rate  watchful  and  suspicious.  On  questions  of 
tariff  and  taxation,  and  on  questions  of  domestic  and 
especially  of  educational  legislation,  as  well  as  in  all 
those  matters  of  internal  administration  in  which  the 
influence  of  the  Government  makes  itself  so  widely  and 
directly  felt  in  a  bureaucratic  country  like  Germany, 
Prince  Biilow  cannot  well  move  any  distance  either  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left  without  endangering  the  delicate 
equipoise  of  a  parliamentary  bloc^  comprising  Agrarians 
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and  Industrialists^  Anti-Semites   and  Semitic    Radicals, 
evangelical    Conservatives    and    free-thinking    Liberals, 
not  to  speak  of  the  more  purely  political  lines  of  cleavage 
between  the  parties  which  make  up  the '  Hottentot  mosaic/ 
To  keep  his  majority  in  good  humour  in  the  new 
Reichstag  the  Chancellor  has  already  had  to  widen  the 
breach  between  himself  and  the  Centre,  though  in  the 
Prussian  Diet  he  is  still  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
Centre,  and  the  difficulty  of  running  two  Parliaments 
simultaneously  on  different  lines  of  policy  is  one  that 
must  severely  tax  even  Prince  Biilow's  legerdemain.  Any 
irreparable  and  permanent  breach  between  the  Imperial 
Government  and  the    Roman    Catholic    Centre  would, 
moreover,  have  grave   consequences,  not  only  for  the 
parliamentary  situation,  but  for  the  Empire  itself;  for 
the    Centre    more    than    any    other    party  stands    not 
only  for  a  creed,  but  for  ancient  and  profound  differ- 
ences  of   national   temperament.      There    is    no    more 
dangerous  line  of  cleavage  between  parties  than  a  geo- 
graphical line.    Take  an  electoral  map  of  Grermany,  and 
you    will    see    that   the    Centre    practically    dominates 
western  and  southern  Germany ;  i.e.  draw  a  line  running 
south-east  from  the  Dutch  border  on  the  North  Sea  to 
the  point  where  Bavaria  and  Saxony  meet  on  the  Austrian 
frontier,  and  to  the  west  of  that  line  the  Centre  forms  a 
great  though  not  unbroken  mass,  whilst  to  the  east  of 
it  throughout  Middle  Germany  and  Prussia  proper,  it 
vanishes    entirely    to    reappear    only    in    the    Prussian 
provinces  of  Poland  and  Silesia,  on  the  borderland  of 
Russia  and  Austria.      It   is    no  small  matter  for   the 
Chancellor  of  a  Federal  Empire  to  have  aroused  the 
active  hostility  of  a  party  which  represents  not  only  a 
powerful  religious  minority  in  the  whole  Empire,  but  all 
the  old  political  particularism  and  anti-Prussian  senti- 
ment,  scotched  but  by  no  means  yet  killed,  of  the  South 
German  States,  as  well  as  the  militant  separatism  of  un« 
assimilated  nationalities  like  the  Poles  and  the  people 
of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

If  Prince  Biilow  is  to  hold  his  bloc  together  against 
the  Centre  as  well  as  against  the  Social  Democrats, 
the  one  common  platform  upon  which  he  can  hope  to 
keep  it  united  is  that  on  which  he  fought  the  elections, 
namely,  world-policy — the  policy  of  ascendency  in  Europe 
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and  of  colonial  expansion  beyond  the  seas,  which  must  be 
dependent  upon  increasing  sea-power.  Tet  the  present 
juncture  is  scarcely  favourable  for  the  development  of  an 
aggressive  world-policy.  International  diplomacy,  ren- 
dered more  than  ever  suspicious  by  the  tortuous  and 
threatening  methods  which  were  adopted  at  Algeciras,  will 
be  on  the  watch.  The  Anglo-Russian  understanding  which, 
it  may  be  hoped,  is  on  the  eve  of  conclusion,  will  tend,  like 
the  Anglo-French  entente^  to  restore  more  and  more  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  The  British  fleet  still  com- 
mands the  ocean  highways ;  and,  in  principle  at  least,  the 
Liberal  Gk)vemment  in  this  country  is  just  as  much 
pledged  as  its  predecessors  to  maintain  our  naval  supre- 
macy. Until,  at  any  rate,  the  Peace  Conference  is 
over,  General  Keim  will  have  to  wait  for  *  the  sensible 
Navy  Bill '  which  was  to  be  the  reward  of  the  Grerman 
Navy  League's  services  during  the  elections.  So  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  Prince  Billow's  recent  utterances, 
Grermany's  cue  for  the  present  is  to  disarm  the  suspicions 
which  her  foreign  policy  has  of  late  years  aroused.  But 
how  long  can  these  counsels  of  prudence  prevail  against 
the  aggressive  temper  which  has  been  deliberately 
fostered  for  years  past  and  worked  up  to  a  white  heat 
during  the  electoral  cami>aign — a  temper  which,  more- 
over, is  not  merely  the  outcome  of  sentimental  chauvin- 
ism, but  of  a  reasoned  belief  in  the  material  exigencies 
of  Germany's  national  development?  How  long  can  a 
Chancellor,  who  is  little  more  than  the  adroit  servant  of 
an  imperious  master,  restrain — even  if  he  has  the  will  to 
do  so — the  impulsiveness  of  a  sovereign  who  has  publicly 
declared  that '  the  future  of  Germany  is  on  the  sea,'  and 
for  whom  the  chief  moral  of  the  recent  elections  is  that 
the  German  people  must  'ride  down  whatever  stands 
in  our  way'?  That  is  the  grave  question  into  which 
the  story  of  those  elections  resolves  itself  for  foreign 
observers ;  and  it  is  one  which  should  be  nowhere  more 
seriously  pondered  than  in  this  country. 
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,   And  other  works. 

When  a  man  departs  this  life  they  say  of  him  in  the 
Gaelic  that  he  is  in  the  way  of  truth.  The  saying,  it 
would  seem,  is  double-edged,  leaving  faith,  hope,  or 
charity  to  surmise,  as  the  case  may  admit,  whether  the 
enlightenment  will  be  welcome  or  the  reverse.  At  any 
rate  we  may  read  it  as  including  a  pious  opinion  that, 
according  as  in  this  world  the  soul  has  held  fast  to  the 
best  way  of  truth  it  could  find,  so  it  shall  have  the  more 
profit  of  the  truth  to  be  opened  beyond.  'Beati  qui 
vemm  quasrunt'  is  a  blessing  in  which  all  lovers  of 
learning  may  join,  whatever  be  their  creeds  and  schools. 
If  ever  a  scholar  earned  that  blessing  by  diligently  seeking 
for  truth  and  generously  imparting  the  fruits  of  his  search 
to  others,  it  was  Frederic  Williani  Maitland,  sometime 
Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England  at  Cambridge, 
Vol.  206.— 2Vb.  411.  2d 
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whom  wo  lost  in  the  darkness  of  December,  struck  down 
by  an  early  blast  of  winter  in  the  very  moment  of  seeking 
refuge,  as  he  had  done  for  seven  winters  before,  in  a  more 
equable  climate. 

We  have  many  students  capable  of  good  work  in 
research  when  they  know  what  to  look  for,  and  some 
capable  of  discovering  the  right  lines  of  enquiry  for  them- 
selves. We  have  a  fair  number  whose  range  of  know- 
ledge, intellectual  training,  and  sense  of  proportion  enable 
them  to  draw  general  conclusions  of  some  value  from 
their  materials  when  obtained.  We  have  a  co^isiderable 
number  who  can  give  an  intelligible  exposition  of  their 
own  or  other  men's  results,  and  some  who  can  do  this  in 
a  manner  attractive  to  students  of  their  subject  if  not  to 
a  larger  public.  But  very  few  have  at  any  time  combined 
all  these  powers  in  any  high  degree.  Maitland  combined 
them  in  the  highest.  A  patient  and  inde^tigaUe  ex- 
plorer, an  exact  scholar,  a  deepTEEinkerj^  and  the  most 
briQiant  expounder  of  his  time,  Be' seejoied  jHwgs&j&xIG^ 
doing  the  one  thing  he  could  do  best ;  and  it  icLiflatppssilile 
to  decide  in  what  aspect  his  genius  was  most,  distin- 
guished. 

If  I  speak  with  some  confidence  about  Maitland^s 
work,  it  is  because  I  watched  it  from  the  first,  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  it  for  more'  than  twenty 
years,  have  been  in  part  associated  with  it,  and  know  by 
my  own  experience  what  the  puzzles  and  pitfalls  of  such 
work  are.  His  example  has  already  been  fruitful ;  and  he 
leaves  younger  workers  who  may  be  called  his  pupils 
with  substantial  truth,  if  not  in  the  strict  academic  sense. 
The  best  of  all  such,  however,  was  Mary.  Bateson  of 
Cambridge,  who  was  carried  off  by  sudden  illness  a  few 
weeks  before  her  master.  Almost  th^  last  words  he 
wrote  for  publication  were  a.  tribute  to  her  memory.  To 
consider  why  Maitland  did  not  leave  any  formed  school 
in  the  proper  sense  would  be  to  consider  the  great  *  useful 
knowledge '  illusion  which  infested  the  world  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers'  youth,  and  some  of  its  disastrous  eonse* 
quences.  It  would  involve  an  exposure  of  the  perversity 
which  led  our  university  reformers — ^well-meamng,  highly 
respectable,  and  even  learned  persons — ^to  multiply,  exami- 
nations at  the  expense  of  knowledge,  and  pi»ctieal^9 
though  not  wilfully,  to  discourage  original  work  in  eveiy 
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]K»S8ible  way» :  So  it  is  that  when  a  teacher  like  Maitl^iicl 
comes  Qjoee  in  two  oi;  three  geuerations,  we  have  nothing 
better  to  dp  with  blm  than  to  9et  him  serving  the  tables 
of  Triposes  and  grinding  in  the  mills  of  boatds  and 
syndicates.  If  he  wants,  to  increase  knowledge  and  to 
be  apioneer  in  new  fleldsi  he  may  do  it  in  his  odd  titaae; 
and* .  if  ypunger  people  want  to  leoro  f romi  him  things 
whi^h  do  npt  pay  in  .examinations^, their  college  tutors 

^fiU  rpbuke  their  improvidence* 

I  a?a  not  now  to  write  Maitland's  biography  or  to 
ilttempt .  a  presentation  of  his  personal  'character  and 
qualities  beyond  what  is  useful  .for  understanding  the 
work  he  achieved.  In  course  of  time  it  may  be  done  by 
or.  with  the  consent  of  those  who  have  the  right  to  decide ; 
but  the  time  is  not  yet»  nor  is:  this  the  plaoeu  The  dates 
necessary  or  convenient  for  the  present  purjMxse  are  best 
giypn  in  the  words  of  Maitland's  own  application  for  the 
Downing  prof essorshipb  written  in  June  188& 

'  I  am  thirty-eight  years  old ;  I  was  a  Foundation  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College  and  took  the  bachelor's  degree  in  1878,  having 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  [1872 : 
he  was  also  an  International  Law  Scholar  on  Whewell*s  foun- 
dation].* In  1876  I  was  called  to  the  Bar  by  the  Society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  from  that  time  until  1884  I  sought  practice 
as  a  conveyancer.  In  1884  ibe  Readership  of '  Bnglish  Law 
was  founded,  and  I  was  appointed  to  the  ot&ce ;  tibat  ofKce  I 
stiUhold.' 

At  Eton  he  had  not  made  any  distinguished  mark,  for 
classical  scholarship  did  not  attract  him,  and  histoiy  was 
not  then  a  recognised  study  at  public  schools.  He  was 
one  of  those  boys  who  do  not  fit  into  any  accustomed 
groove  of  either  learning  or  games,  though  at  Cambridge 
he  was  known  as  a  good  walker  and  runner,  and  I  can 
bear  witness  to  his  later  vigoui*  in  wsJks  across  country ; 
but,  if  he  made  few  school  friends,  he  had  no  enemies. 

Not  only  did  Maitland  show  no  marked  sign  of  ability 
at  school,  but  he  was  some  time  at  Cambridge  before  he 
discovered  an  intellectual  vocation;  and  his  first  pre* 
ference  was  not  for  history  or  law,  but  for  philosophy. 
Henry  Sidgwick,  founder  and  fosterer  of  many  good 

*  It  may  be  tisefal  to  note  that  a  like  name  appearing  in  the  Law  Tripoe 
of  1878  is  another  man's. 
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things  at  Cambridge,  gave  the  first  impulse.  Maitlalid 
was  his  pupil ;  and  their  intercourse  led,  in  the  words  of 
the  informant  on  whom  I  rely  for  this  time,  to  prompt 
mutual  discovery.  The  resulting  affection  for  philosophy 
did  not  become  a  passion ;  but  it  was  not  superficial  or 
fruitless.  So  late  as  1883,  when  Maitland  was  already 
preparing  the  work  that  first  proved  his  mastery  of 
historical  method,  he  was  contributing  to  *  Mind  *  articles 
of  solid  analytical  criticism  on  Herbert  Spencer's  theory 
of  society ;  and  at  one  time  he  lectured  on  the  English 
philosophers  *to  small  but  enthusiastic  audiences'  in 
London.  The  criticism  on  Spencer  is  restrained  in  style, 
almost  to  austerity ;  probably  it  was  toned  down  by  the 
respect  of  a  young  critic.  He  allowed  himself  epigram 
only  on  collateral  points;  for  example,  on  Coleridge's 
proof  that  the  right  to  property  was  'abstractedly 
deducible  from  the  free  agency  of  man':  'We  may 
doubt  whether  a  kind  of  property,  the  esse  of  which  is 
abstrahit  can  be  of  much  value  to  its  owner.'  I  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  any  specially  philosophic  writing  of 
later  date.  But  it  is  certain  that  no  man  without  philo- 
sophic training  could  have  taken  as  it  were  in  his  stride, 
as  Maitland  afterwards  did,  the  scholastic  ideas  and  the 
intricate  developments  of  canon  law,  still  less  have 
grasped  the  essential  points  and  demonstrated  the 
historical  and  practical  importance  of  the  controversies 
on  the  nature  of  corporate  societies,  blissfully  ignored 
or  despised  by  most  English  lawyers,  which  have  exer^ 
cised  great  wits  on  the  Continent  for  many  generations. 
Metaphysic  is  justified  of  her  children,  even  in  England. 

But  we  must  return  to  Cambridge  days.  While  Mait* 
land  was  learning  to  be  a  philosopher  he  gradually 
became  known  as  a  brilliant  speaker  and  talker,  with 
what  our  ancestors  called  a  pretty  wit,  and  also  an 
individual  and  singularly  effective  power  of  using  any 
humorous  aspect  of  his  subject.  He  was  among  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  for  opening,  or  rather  reopen- 
ing, the  Cambridge  Union  on  Sunday.  (There  had  been 
battles  royal  on  the  same  matter  some  years  before, 
*  quorum  pars  parva  fui,'  with  no  final  result)  MaiUand's 
party  discovered  that  the  old  resolution  for  Sunday 
closing — a  resolution  in  fact  imposed  on  the  Union  by 
higher  academic  authority — had  not  been  carried  by  the 
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two-thirds  majority  required  for  altering  a  rule.  True,  it 
had  been  confirmed  over  and  over  again  by  express  and 
implied  recognition.  But  what  of  that?  Direct  attack 
did  not  look  promising,  and  a  surprise  was  worth  trying. 
Solemn  debate  in  a  full  house  ensued ;  the  vote  seemed 
doubtf  uL  Then  Maitland  intervened.  Putting  aside  as 
irrelevant  all  the  general  arguments  that  had  been  used, 
he  simply  asked  by  what  authority  the  Union  had  been 
closed,  and,  having  elicited  the  facts,  spoke  words  like 
these,  vouched  for  in  substance  by  a  contemporary  who 
was  present  as  an  officer  of  the  Union : 

^The  question  is  really  one  of  simple  arithmetic.  All  the 
colours  put  nx)on  it  by  the  zeal  of  our  opponents  are  irrele- 
vant. The  question  is  whether  77  is  or  is  not  twice  as  many 
as  58.*  Now  do  please  suppose  that  you  were  in  for  your 
Little-go,  and  that  the  question  were  asked,  and  that  you 
answered,  "  Tes,  77  is  as  much  as  twice  58."  Do  you  think 
that  the  examiner  would  give  you -an  A?  Do  you  think  he 
would  give  you  a  B  ?  or  a  C  ?  Would  he  not  rather  express 
his  simple  judgment  in  one  concentrated  D?' 

The  unarithmetical  prohibition  was  swept  away  in  the 
torrent  of  laughter  which  had  been  rising  as  the  speaker 
put  his  questions  with  the  air  of  candid  gravity  remem- 
bered by  aU  his  friends.  A  later  day  came  when  Sidg- 
wick*s  wisdom,  allied  with  Maitland  s  eloquence,  failed  to 
carry  a  more  serious  vote ;  but  nobody  heard  again  of  a 
special  women's  university  to  supply  the  demand  for 
women's  degrees  after  Maitland  had  labelled  it  as  the 
Bletchley  Junction  Academy.  Another  time  some  one 
maintained  in  a  private  discussion  that  the  householding 
of  future  civilisation  was  to  be  ccenobitic.  Maitland  was 
not  attracted  by  the  common  dining-hall  and  the  collective 
kitchen.  *  The  best  thing  I  ever  heard  about  heaven,'  he 
said,  *  is  that  there  are  many  mansions  there ;  and  I  hope 
we  shall  have  one  apiece.' 

Maitland  was  of  the  Cambridge  society  commonly 
called  the  Apostles,  *  best  beloved  of  all  the  brotherhood 
by  those  who  knew  him  best,'  as  a  fully  qualified  witness 
has  already  said.    When  he  was  a  resident  member  there 

*  The  numbers  referred  to  were  those  of  that  old  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  in  favour  of  dosing  had  been  passed;  the  exuct  flgores  and 
proportion  are  not  warranted  and  ar?  immaterial 
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was  very  little  published  information  about  that  society ; 
now  there  is  muoh»  some  of  it  accurate.*  I  have  nothing 
to  add  in  that  behalf ;  but  I  must  recall  in  gratitude  that, 
as  it  had  done  in  the  case  of  my  seniors,  Maine  and  Fitz- 
James  Stephen,  this  bond  made  friendship  with  Maitland 
quicker  and  easier.  I  did  not  see  much  of  him  till  he 
settled  in  London  for  professional  work ;  then  it  did  not 
take  long  to  discover  that  this  young  barrister  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  was  a  great  deal  more  than  a  sound  lawyer  with 
scholarly  tastes,  and  would  not  be  content  to  be  simply 
a  learned  conveyancer  using  humane  letters  as  his 
recreation* 

In  1870  the  *  Westminster  Review/  at  that  time  still 
the  accredited  organ  of  speculative  Liberalism,  had  an 
unsigned  article  on  the  reform  of  English  real  property 
law.  Some  old-fashioned  Radicals  must  have  rubbed 
their  eyes  over  it.  The  writer  did  not  weigh  the  heir-at- 
law  in  the  orthodox  Benthamite  scales  of  utility  and  find 
him  wanting ;  he  showed  him  among  his  fossil  companions, 
the  people  of  Salic  and  Burgundian  dark  ages,  as  a  his- 
torical anomaly.  The  first  book  on  the  list  at  the  head 
of  the  article  was  Brunner's  *Das  anglo-normannische 
Erbfolgesystem.*  This  reforming  English  lawyer,  who 
could  not  only  seek  out  and  master  German  monographs 
on  Anglo-Norman  law,  but  distil  their  essence  into  joyful 
epigrams,  was  bewrayed  by  his  si)eech  as  well  as  his 
learning.  Ther0  was  not  more  than  one  such  person.  I 
cannot  remember  whether  I  knew  anything  about  this 
essay  of  Maitland*s  before  publication ;  at  any  rate  there 
was  no  need  to  have  the  authorship  confirmed  by  him, 
and  it  would  have  been  useless  for  him  to  deny  it.  What 
I  do  well  remember  is  the  impression  made  on  me  by  the 
brilliance  of  the  writing  and  the  extraordinary  range  of 
learning  shown  by  so  young  a  man — he  was  of  three 
years'  standing  at  the  bar.  A  few  lines  on  the  survival 
of  primogeniture  and  marital  right  in  the  common  law 
will  serve  as  a  sample : 

*  Really,  when  we  think  pf  the  many  destmctive  forces  which 
at  one  time — of  course  long  ago — threatened  to  deprive  the 
male  sex  of  its  just  prerogative,  it  seems  little  more  than  an 


*  Our  latest  instruotor  believes  that  the  society  lasted  till  1840.    Hla 
belief  is  correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  ami  his  caution  abundant. 
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acddent,  little  less  than  a  miracle,  that  our  law  of  inheritance 
eame  safely  through  those  revolutionary  Dark  Ages.  There 
was  the  Church  arrayed  on  the  side  of  women;  and  of  the 
meddlesome  canon  law  all  diligent  readers  of  Blackstone  know 
what  to  think.  There  was  the  civil  law,  including  those  im- 
proper Novels  which  even  BngUsh  judges  are  suspected  of 
having  perused  in  private.' 

By  this  time  Maitland  and  I  wero  fast  friends  and 
allies.  He  was  a  man  with  a  genius  for  history,  who 
turned  its  light  upon  law  because  law,  being  his  profession, 
came  naturally  into  the  field.  I  was  a  lawyer  who  had 
found  it  impossible  to  understand  English  law  without 
much  more  of  historical  criticism  than  was  current,  or 
indeed  would  have  been  thought  decent,  in  the  received 
text*books.  On  the  whole  we  were  pursuing  the  same 
objects  with  complete  agreement  as  to  method,  and  for 
about  twenty-five  years — the  rest  of  his  life — we  continued 
to  exchange  our  ideas  with  the  utmost  freedom  even 
when  we  were  not  actually  working  together.  At  first 
we  aeemed  likely  enough  to  cry  in  the  wilderness  all  or 
most  of  our  days.  In  1881  Mr  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
junior,  now  Justice  Holmes  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  published  *  The  Conmion  Law,'  a  work  of 
independent  speculation  and  historical  research  which  at 
this  day  is  classical ;  two  years  later  the  library  committee 
of  linooln's  Inn,  after  inspection — ^f or  it  must  be  presumed 
thatr  as  a  copy  of  the  book  was  put  before  them,  some 
one  did  look  at  it — ^refused  to  buy  it.  Such  a  blunder, 
one  may  trust,  is  no  longer  possible ;  if  any  man  more 
than  others  brought  about  a  happier  state  in  the  Inns  of  \ 
Courti  it  was' Maitland.  There  must  after  all  b6  some- 
thing, it  Itppeared,  in  a  line  of  study  which  produced  work 
so  brilliant  and  novel  as  to  attract  even  unlearned 
readers,  and  so  th<nx>ughly  sound  as  not  only  to  be  un- 
touched ;by  criticism,  but  on  occasion  to  convince  learned 
perscms  who  were  predisposed  against  the  results. 

Lawyeifs  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  no  mere  anti- 
quarjr^B  learning  could  have  borne  such  fruit.  Maitland 
was  a  wdU«tteined  modem  lawyer,  and  indeed  he  ex- 
pounded our  modem  system  of '  Justice  and  Police  *  in  a 
handbook  of  that  title  published  in  the  *  English  Citizen ' 
series  in  188S.  The  chapters  dealing  with  the  superior 
courts  are  of  permanent  yaiuei  though  later  legislation 
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has  put  some  other  portions  out  of  date.  In  this  hook  the 
common  notice-board  asserting  that  trespassers  will  be 
prosecuted  was  denounced  as,  *if  strictly  construed,  a 
wooden  falsehood ' ;  but  the  justice  of  the  common  law 
does  not  punish  a  naked  lie,  and  the  mendacious  form  has 
not  become  less  common.  Towards  the  end  of  the  book 
is  a  wholesome  corrective  for  a  vulgar  error  which  has 
done  mischief,  and  still  does  it.  *  Law  presumes  that  the 
prisoner  is  innocent  until  he  is  found  guilty,  but  it  were 
well  to  wager  four  to  one  that  the  jury  will  be  satisfied 
of  his  guilt.' 

Doubtless  Maitland  could  have  written  excellent 
modem  law-books.  We  cannot  regret  that  he  did  not.  for 
he  spent  his  energy  where  there  was  the  greatest  need  of 
it.  Three  years  later  he  did  write  a  kind  of  informal 
supplement  to  *  Justice  and  Polica'  It  was  an  article 
entitled  'The  Shallows  and  Silences  of  Real  life,'  con- 
tributed to  J.  K.  Stephen's  short-lived  weekly  *  Reflector.' 
County  councils  had  been  bom,  and  Maitland  made  a 
funeral  oration  for  government  by  justices  of  the  peace. 
*  Shallow,  as  they  call  him,  is  at  worst  an  anomaly,  and 
Silence  is  obviously  an  anachronism  in  this  eloquent 
nineteenth  century.  ...  Of  course,  we  can  all,  when 
occasion  serves,  make  merry  over  justices'  justice ;  but  if 
we  look  at  the  history  of  this  justice  as  a  whole  we  see 
that  it  has  been  marvellously,  paradoxically  successf uL' 
The  paper  seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  lightly  thrown  off  to 
please  a  friend ;  yet  we  catch  in  it  something  of  the  true 
historian's  secret,  the  mind  that,  in  looking  backward, 
never  forgets  to  look  forward. 

Maitland's  proper  and  unique  work  as  a  legal  historian 
begins  with  his  edition  of  the  Crown  side  of  a  Gloucester- 
shire eyre  roll  of  1221.  Why  Olouoestershire  ?  Because 
it  was  his  own  country;  partly,  too,  we  may  think, 
because  the  west  country  was  in  a  special  manner  the 
bailiwick  of  Henry  of  Bratton  (such  was  his  real  name, 
as  the  late  Mr  Horwood  had  found  and  Maitland  con- 
firmed) and  of  his  masters.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
deny  that  Maitland  learnt  much  between  the  time  when 
he  edited  these  Pleas  of  the  Crown  and  the  time  when 
he  was  editing  the  Year  Books  of  Edward  11.  He  was 
of  the  scholars  who  are  always  learning.  But  when  one 
reflects  t)iat  really  no  dpomnent  of  this  kind  had  been 
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adequately  edited — I  think  we  might  say  at  all,  except    * 
so  far  as  some  of  the  early  so-called  *  Tear  Books '  defdt 
with  by  Mr  Horwood  resemble  it,  which  is  not  much — 
and  when  one  looks  back  at  the  mature  method  and 
sure  touch  of  Maitland's  introduction,  it  is  astonishing. 

Only  three  years  passed  before  these  'Pleas  of  the 
Crown*  were  followed  by  'Bracton*s  Note-book/  This, 
like  its  forerunner,  was  a  piu'ely  individual  enterprise. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  elsewhere  such  results  achieved 
by  one  scholar  in  what  spare  time  he  could  make  and  at 
his  own  cost;  it  will  perhaps  be  hard  for  posterity  to 
believe  that  in  England,  near  the  end  of  Queen  yictoria*s 
reign,  a  document  of  capital  historical  importance  had  to  | 
be  edited  thus  or  not  at  all.  We  may  now  barely  recall  ^ 
the  facts  that  this  British  Museum  MS.  certainly  contains 
a  large  portion  of  the  materials  relied  on  in  Bracton*s 
treatise  (the  first  endeavour  at  a  systematic  treatise  on 
English  law),  was  almost  certainly  compiled  by  Bracton, 
or  under  his  direction,  and  is  full  of  annotations  probably 
due  to  no  other  hand ;  that  Prof.  YinogradofF  of  Moscow, 
whom  we  have  now  happily  annexed,  pointed  out  the 
character  and  probable  origin  of  the  MS.  in  1884 ;  and 
that  Maitland  worked  out  in  detail  the  argument  which 
justifies  his  title,  besides  the  labour  of  transcription 
(almost  all  done  by  his  own  hand),  revision  for  the  press, 
and  addition  of  full  indexes  and  concise  but  most  apt 
and  useful  notes.  Here,  too,  Maitland  was  not  content 
with  the  part  of  a  cloistered  student.  History  and  law, 
for  him,  were  concerned  with  real  people  in  real  places. 
Henry  of  Bratton  he  might  not  see,  but  Henry  of  Brat- 
ton*8  country  he  could.  The  records  sent  him  to  the 
ordnance  map,  and  the  ordnance  map  to  the  very  ground, 
or  to  an  excellent  memory  of  joumeyings  already  accom- 
plished on  it  It  would  be  pleasant  (if  considerations  of 
space  allowed  it)  to  quote  at  length  a  page  of  his  intro- 
duction, which  should  be  dear  to  all  men  of  Devon,  on 
the  beatitude  of  walking  round  the  dwelling-places  of 
Bracton  and  his  suitors.  *  Many  questions  are  solved  by 
walking.    Beati  omnes  qui  amhulanV 

In  this  introduction  Maitland  struck,  for  the  first  time, 
a  note  of  indignant  regret,  which  he  was  to  strike  yet 
once  and  again — ^lastly  in  this  Beview  barely  three  years 
ago.     He  coidd  never  acquiesce  in  the  indifference  of 
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Bngland,  the  richest  nation  m  the  world,  to  her  own 
historical  treasures. 

*  We  have  been  embarrassed  by  our  riches,  our  untold  riches. 
The  nation  put  its  hand  to  the  work  and  turned  back  faint-' 
hearted.  Foreigners  print  their  records ;  we,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed, have  too  many  records  to  be  worth  printing ;  so  there 
they  lie,  these  invaluable  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
English  people,  unread,  unknown,  almost  untouched  save  by 
the  makers  of  pedigrees.' 

And  he  warns  us  that  one  day,  if  Braofcon  is  not  properly 
edited  by  an  Englishman,  it  will  be  done  by  a  foreigner. 
Scholars  may  read  between  the  lines,  here  and  there, 
what  Maitland  thought  of  the  so-called  edition  for  which 
the  Record  Office  and  the  late  Sir  Travers  Twiss  were 
answerable;  he  refrained  in  charity  from  quite  saying 
it  in  public.  A  year  later  Maitland  returns,  in  his  in- 
augural lecture  at  Cambridge,  to  the  *  danger  lest  the 
history  of  English  law  should  be  better  known  and  better 
taught  in  other  countries  than  in  Eiigland.'  Annexation 
has  begun.  He  alludes  to  Dr  liebermann's  edition  pf  the 
Anglo-Saxon  l^ws,  then  already  spoken  oi^ 

'  Foreigners  know  that  the  history  of  our  law  has  a  peculiar 
interest  .  ,  .  a  great  part  of  the  best  work  that  bas  been 
done  has  not  been  done  by  Englishmen.  Of  what  has  been 
done  in  America  we  will  say  nothing,  for  in  this  context  we 
cannot  treat  the  Americans  as  foreigners;  our  law  is  tiieir 
law ;  at  times  we  can  even  be  cosmopolitan  enough  to  tegret 
an  arrangement  of  the  universe  which  has  placed  our  records 
in  one  hemisphere  and  those  who  would  make  the  best  use  of 
them  in  another.  And  all  foreigners  are  welcome.  Frenchmen 
and  Germans  and  Russians;  there  is  room  enough  and  to 
spare ;  still  we  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  cast  ourselves  out.  But  we  are  such  a 
humble  nation,  we  are^  It  is  easy  to  persuade  us  that  the 
early  history  of  Roman  law  is  interesting.  To  know  all  about 
the  Roman  formulary  system,  that  is  juristic  science ;  to 
know  anything  about  our  own  formulary  system,  which  we 
only  abolished  the  other  day,  that  would  be  barbarian 
pedantry.    But  foreigners  do  not  take  this  view.' 

Why  the  average  English  lawyer's  mind,  till  quite  latelyv 
was  profoundly  unhistorical,  and  the  average  Bnglisli 
historian  was  no  less  innocent  of  law — these  are  question^ 
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Maitland  did  not  fail  to  consider ;  but  we  cannot  now 
follow  him  in  them,  save  to  note  that,  as  he  said  in  this 
Review,  *  where  schools  of  law  do  not  flourish,  the  history  * 
of  law  will  not  be  adequately  studied.' 

Meanwhile  the  Selden  Society  was  founded  in  1887,  -- 
'  to  encourage  the  study  and  advance  the  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  English  law.'  Maitland  was  one  of  the 
fotmders;  and  from  the  beginning  he  was  in  fact  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  society's  work,  as  later  he  was  its 
director  in  form.  Thus  it  came  about  that  MaiUand 
gave  us  a  series  of  introductions  and  editions  comparable 
to  no  other  work  of  scholarship  in  England  than  Bishop  ' 
Stubbs'  introductions  to  the  chronicles,  and  unique  in 
the  amount  of  highly  technical  work  on  which  they  are 
based.  These  introductions  are  brilliant  contributions  to 
our  historical  literature — ^f or  they  are  literature,  and  not 
only  monuments  of  learning;  I  believe  Maitland  could 
have  made  literature  of  Colenso's  Arithmetic.  Shall  we 
dwell  on  the  *  Select  Pleas  in  Manorial  Courts,'  where  he 
robbed  the  word  'feudal'  of  its  mysterious  terrors  by  • 
showing  that  the  essence  of  feudalism  ifif  not  tenure 
alone,  nor  jurisdiction  alone,  but  jurisdiction  inseparably 
attached  to  tenure  ?  or  on  the  delightful  rusticity  of  the 
*X^urt  Baron,'  a  book  of  precedents  written  in  French,' 
probably  the  working  language  of  the  Court  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  if  not  later,  and  translated  by  Mait- 
land himself  with  minute  care  ?  or  on  the  scherzo  in  the 
suite,  that  wilfully  and  justifiably  comic  exposure  of 
the  fantastic  enigma  called  the  *  Mirror  of  Justices '  ? 
Maitland  loved  music  and  knew  a  good  deal  about  it.  I  ' 
think  he  would  have  accepted  my  designation.  At  last 
the  feather-headed  clerk  from  foreign  parts  who  wrote 
that  book  (for  I  can  hardly  think  him  an  Englishman 
— ^sorely  not  an  Englishman  ^^^lo  knew  anjrthing  of 
practice)  had  not  scribbled  in  vain.  But  the  favourite 
among  scholars,  perhaps,  should  be  *  Bracton  and  Azo,'  in 
which  Maitland  settled  the  true  relations  of  the  treiU^ise  « 
we  know  as  Bracton  to  Boman  law  and  Italian  learning, 
and  incidentally  showed  how  Bracton  will  have  to  be 
edited  one  day.  It  was  a  matter  that  needed  putting 
straight,  for  no  less  a  man  than  %r  Henry  Maine  had 
spoken  of  it  unadvisedly  or  followed  bad  advice. 

Last  came  the  '  Year  Books  of  Edward  II,'  on  which 
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Maitland  was  at  work  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  of  which 
three  volumes  are  published.  Other  men  had  edited 
unpublished  MSS.  of  *  Year  Books  *  before,  and  done  it 
very  well.  This  was  a  really  more  laborious  task — ^that 
of  restoring  a  very  ill-printed  text  with  the  aid  of  IfS. 
authorities.  Most  editors  would  have  thought  it  enough 
to  do  the  work  and  preface  it  with  a  few  pages  of 
general  information  and  notices  of  interesting  cases  in 
the  book,  perhaps  to  guard  themselves  with  an  '  it  is  said ' 
when  they  suspected  the  evidence  for  current  stories  of 
being  too  thin.  Not  so  Maitland.  He  not  only  demol- 
ished but  pulverised  the  legend  put  about  by  Coke  and 
Bacon* — agreeing  for  once  to  deceive  the  public — ^that 
the  Year  Books  were  official  and  authorised  reports ; 
and  he  investigated  the  Anglo-French  dialect  of  the 
early  fourteenth  century  so  thoroughly  that  M.  Paul 
Meyer  recommends  his  introduction  to  all  students  of 
medieval  French.  Moreover,  he  rescued  from  oblivion  a 
notable  professional  character,  that  of  Chief  Justice 
Berefordj  a  strong  judge  who  could  be  merry  on  the 
bench,  and  whose  jests  are  indeed  not  always  repro- 
ducible in  polite  English.  It  must  be  added  that  even 
those  publications  of  the  Selden  Society  which  do  not 
bear  Maitland's  name  owe  much  to  his  guidance  and 
counsel.  To  the  same  class  of  work  belongs  the  volume 
of  'Memoranda  de  Parliamento'  (A.D.  1305),  published 
in  the  Bolls  series  in  1803. 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  say  much  of  the  '  History 
of  English  Law  before  the  time  of  Edward  I*  which 
Maitland  and  I  published  together.  The  order  of  the 
names  on  the  title-page  is,  according  to  usage,  that  of 
seniority  at  the  bar ;  but  a  note  to  the  preface  has  already 
recorded  that  Maitland*s  share  was  far  the  greater.  I 
may  now  add  that  when  we  began  to  talk  over  the  plan 
it  was  he  who  saw  clearly  that  the  time  was  ripe  to 
attempt  a  general  reconstruction  of  the  common  law 
as  Edward  I  found  it,  and  that  this  was  worth  doing, 
though  some  parts  would  have  to  be  left  more  in  the 
rough  than  others.  As  Maitland  was  at  Cambridge  and 
I  was  in  London,  I  never  saw  him  actually  at  work,  and 


*  Plowden  Is  oommonly  roached  as  its  author,  bat  I  now  graTely  doubt 
whether  Plowden  wm  thinking  of  the  Tear  Books  at  all. 
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whenever  we  compared  notes  I  was  surprised  at  the  speed 
he  made,  with  no  such  aid  from  pupils  as  a  Gterman  or 
American  professor  would  have,  and  very  little  clerical 
assistance  of  any  kind ;  and  this  notwithstanding  that 
hardly  ever  could  a  page  be  written  without  much 
reference  and  verification.  What  we  thought  most  of 
was  to  make  our  book  a  sure  foundation  for  the  next 
generation  to  build  on,  and  already  it  is  fulfilling  this 
purpose.  Younger  men,  too,  will  have  to  consider  whether 
the  law  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries 
needs  to  be  handled  on  the  same  scale.  It  cannot  be  done 
very  soon  in  any  case,  for  Maitland^s  three  volumes  of 
Year  Books,  and  the  several  volumes  which  Mr  Pike  has 
edited  from  time  to  time  for  the  Record  Office,  are  only 
the  beginning  of  setting  the  materials  in  order.  There 
need  be  no  haste,  for  the  outline  ,of  the  story  from 
Edward  I  downwards  is  pretty  well  known,  and  no  very 
gross  mistakes  have  remained  current  in  recent  times. 
I  must  quote  a  few  sentences  of  Maitland's,  the  last  in 
our  book,  as  an  example  of  his  graver  style,  and  as 
explaining  how  far  the  writer's  motives  went  beyond  the 
mere  antiquary's  curiosity* 

'  We  have  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  of  the  two  most 
vigorous  systems  of  law  that  the  modem  world  has  seen,  the 
French  and  the  English.  •  •  .  Which  country  made  the  wiser 
choice,  no  Frenchman  and  no  Englishman  can  impartially  say : 
no  one  should  be  judge  in  his  own  cause.  But  of  this  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  whole  world 
that  one  race  stood  apart  from  its  neighbours,  turned  away 
its  eyes  at  an  early  time  from  the  fascinating  pages  of  the 
*  Corpus  luris,*  and,  more  Roman  than  the  Romanists,  made 
the  grand  experiment  of  a  new  formulary  system.  Nor  can 
we  part  with  this  age  without  thinking  once  more  of  the 
permanence  of  its  work.  Those  few  men  who  were  gathered 
at  Westminster  round  Pateshull  and  Raleigh  and  Bracton 
were  penning  writs  that  would  run  in  the  name  of  kingless 
commonwealths  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  they 
were  making  right  and  wrong  for  us  and  for  our  children.' 

The  researches  undertaken  by  Maitland  for  the  pur- 
poses of  our  joint  work  led  to  ofiEshoots  which  in  the 
next  few  years  became  books.  If  any  Romanist  reader 
is  led  to  think  of  the  successive  gemmations  of  Ihering's 
^Oeist  .des   rOmischen   Bechte,'   he  may  note   that   in 
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I's  case  the  outgrowth  waa  i&ot  of  large  desultory 
works  ovwshadowing  and  hampering  the  original  under- 
taking atfd  never  (getting  finished  themselyes,  but  of 
cleah-^eat'  monogvaphsi  following  in  orderly  course  as 
f*good  suit  *  to  their  leader.  One  such  xnonogr^h  came 
Out  hetwden  ihe  firstrand  second  editions  of  the  History ; 
two^beAr  the  same  date  as  the  second.  There  had  been 
a  Domesday  commemoration  in  1886»  learned  readers  may 
remember^  where  more  and  less  ingenious  and  much 
conflicting .  ccmtributions  jostled  one  another.  Down  to 
that  tiitne  Domeeday  Book,  accessible  in  print  andindex/ed 
only  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuryi  had  been  a 
mysterious  fortress  not  only  untaken,  but  unassailable 
by  any  knoWn  rulesof  art  It  waB  Mr  J«  H.  Bound  who 
discdVered  the  right  point  of  attack  and  opened  an 
effective  battety.  Maitland  came  later  to  reinforce  him. 
When  the  breach  was  practicable  and.  the  assault  was 
delivered)  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two 
storming  parties  was  in  advance.  It  is  certain  that  no 
third  leader  was  with  Bound  and  Maitland,  and  that 
Maitland  tiioroughly  reduced  the  remaining  defem^es  and 
completed  the  occupation.  Mr  Bound's  'Jj^eudal  {Sngland ' 
(1895)  and  Maitland's  'Domesday  Book  and  Beyond'  (1897) 
will  long  be  the  capital  authorities  for  every  student  who 
wishes  to  labour  in  the  field  of  Anglo-Norman  tenure  and 
X  economics  (where  there  are  still  plenty  of  details  to  be 
worked  out)  with  a  mind  clear  of  fables. 

A  year  later  there  followed  a  volume  of  essays  on 
^  a  very  different  subject,  the  position  of  canon  law  in 
England  before  the  Beformation.  Here  it  may  be  said, 
with  more  certainty  than  we  can  now  attach  to  ihe  original 
occasion  of  Dimte's  line,  that  Maitland  *  sillogu5z6  invidiosi 
veri/  For  he  attacked  a  theory  which  was  accepted,  not 
only  by  one  section  of  Anglican  opinion,  but  by  our  leaders 
in  historical  science-^the  theory  that  the  Church  under 
Boman  obedience  in  England  was  still  a  national  and  in 
some  measure  autonomous  Church,  and  obeyed  the  specific 
orders  of  the  Boman  See  so  far  only  as  they  were  received 
within  Anglican  jurisdiction ;  in  other  words,  that  England 
was  an  ecclesiastical  pays  de  droit  eoutumier.  This  was 
a  patriotic,  a  comfortable  and>  above  all,  an  anti*Bomanist 
doctrine — ^we  must  not  say  Protestanti  because  that 
^ithet  has  of  late  years  acquired  other 
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oonnotations  which  are  not  to.  the  present  purpose* 
Kaitland  had  no  prejudice  one  way  or  the  other*  hut 
having  been  led  perforce  into  the  books  of  canon  law 
by  the  historical  question  of  the  'Nolumus,'  and  such 
branches  of  leaming»  he  read  Lyndwood  for  himself, 
lyh^t  he  found  is  best  indicated  by  the  words  he  puts 
into  Lyndwood's.  mouth  as  the  probable  answer  to  any 
one  who  had  asked  whether  *the  canon  law  of  Borne, 
wj^  binding  on  Lyndwood  and  his  English  colleagues. 


'  I  do  not  quitd  understand  what  you  mean  by  **  the  canon 
law  of  Rome."  If  you  mean  thereby  any  rules  which  relate 
only  to  the  diocese  of  which  the  pope  is  bishop,  or  to  the 
province  of  which  the  pope  is  metropolitan,  then  it  is  obvious 
enough  that  we  in  England  have  not  to  administer  the  canon 
law  of  Rome.  But  even  if  this  be  your  meaning,  you  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  a  mistake.  I,  whatever  else  I  may  be^  ani 
the  ofBcial  of  a  papal  legate;  the  arohiepiscopal  court,  over 
which  I  preside^  is  the  court  of  a  papal  legata  •  ;  .  The  "mos 
et  stylus  Curiae  RomansB"  are  my  models.  .  •  •  However,  I 
very  much  fear  that  this  is  not  your  meaning,  that  what  you 
call  the  canon  law  of  Home  is  what  I  call  the  vus  eorrnnvne  of 
the  church,  and  that  you  are  hinting  that  I  am  not  bound  by 
the  statutes  that  the  popes  have  decreed  for  all  the  faithful. 
If  that  be  so,  I  must  tell  you  that  your  hint  is  not  only 
erroneous  but  heretical.  That  you  will  withdraw  it  I  hope 
and  believe,  for  otherwise,  though  we  are  sincerely  sorry 
when  we  are  driven  to  extremities,  the  archbishop  may  feel 
it  his  painful  duty  to  relinquish  you  to  the  lay  arm,  atid  yoU 
know  what  follows  relinquishment.* 

Tracing  out  the  supposed  authorities  for  the  particu- 
larist  Anglican  th^ry,  Maitland  found  that  complaint^ 
a^^ainst  the  Pope  were  rife  enough  even  among  the  clergy, 
but  they  were  joa&plaints  of  a  lawful  discretion  being 
imprpvidently  exercised,  not  of  merely  lawless  usurpa^tipn ; 
that  some  cianons  were  never  put  in  execution,  because 
the  Pope  did  not  think  it  politic  to  confirm  them;  find 
that  some  papal  acts  and  decrees  were  openly  repudiated, 
and  perhaps  some  ecclesiastics  were  not  altogether  soiry 
to  see  it,  but  the  repudiation  was  the  work  of  temporal 
power  overriding  the  claims  of  spiritual  jurisdiction.  We 
can  do  no  justice  to  the  argument  here,  but  it  is  known 
to  have  convinced  Bishop  Stubbs.  In  1900  and  later 
llaitland  pursued  the  same  line  of  study  in  *  Elizabetli<ui 
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Gleanings,'  to  be  f ound,  at  present,  only  in  the  '  English 
Historical  Review.'  He  cUscovered  that  the  '  et  cetera  * 
first  introduced  by  Queen  Elizabeth  into  the  royal  style 
was  a  device  to  save  her  from  deciding  offhand  whether 
she  was  or  not  supreme  Head  of  the  Church  in  England. 
The  acute  piecing  together  of  indications  could  hardly  be 
bettered  by  a  nutster  of  detective  fiction,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  having  constructed  the  problem  himself. 

In  the  'History  of  English  Law,'  again,  there  were 
sections  on  corporations  and  on  boroughs.  These  sections 
were  recast  in  the  second  edition ;  and  the  study  which 
led  to  this  also  led  Maitland  to  produce  the  Ford  lectures 
on  '  Township  and  Borough,'  given  at  Oxford  in  1897  and 
published  in  the  following  year,  and  two  years  later  to 
bring  the  'recdistic'  theory  of  corporate  personality  to 
the  notice  of  English  scholars  in  the  short  and  brilliant 
introduction  to  '  Political  Theories  of  the  Middle  Age,'  a 
portion  of  Dr  Gierke's  great  work.  This  was  translated 
by  the  introducer  himself;  and,  lavish  of  labour  as 
Maitland  always  was,  we  may  not  grudge  it  in  this  case, 
for  Dr  Gierke  deserves  to  be  translated  as  well  as  judged 
by  his  peers.  Once  more  we  must  send  the  reader  to  the 
book  itself  if  he  would  know  why  Maitland  was  so  much 
interested  in  what  seems  at  first  sight  a  verbal  or  meta- 
physical subtlety.  He  will  find  that  the  question  goes 
deep  into  the  foundations  of  the  law,  and  has  a  bearing 
on  the  higher  politics,  especially  the  i>olitics  of  a  compo« 
site  empire,  which  is  increasing  in  importance  and  may 
break  out  into  surprises  at  any  moment. 

In  one  word,  which  for  brevity's  sake  I  must  make 
dogmatic,  the  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Committee  must 
sooner  or  later  recognise  that  Dominion  and  Common- 
wealth, Provinces  and  States,  being  living  members  of 
one  empire  and  perfectly  real  persons  in  political  fact, 
have  to  be  so  treated  in  law.  For  one  really  does  not  like 
to  contemplate  the  alternative  of  dissecting  the  King's 
imaginary  *  body  politic,'  with  or  without  the  decent  vague* 
ness  thrown  about  it  by  its  abstract  name  of '  the  Crown,' 
into  as  many  corpuscles  politic  or  crownlets  as  there  are 
autonomous  legislatures  under  the  BritiBh  fiag.  It  is  true 
that  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  when  he  was  lord  of  his 
temporal  regalities,  did  not  stick  at  issuing  prohibitions^ 
as  lord,  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  who  held  a  spiritual 
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court.  But  can  the  King  have  a  'crown'  of  Australia 
and  a  *  crown '  of  New  South  Wales  ?  And  if  not,  what 
other  way  will  their  lordships  find  ?  I  venture  to  predict 
that  these  and  other  like  writings  of  Maitland's — which,  to 
the  merely  English  lawyer,  may  still  seem  things  of 
unpractical  curiosity — ^will,  before  many  years  are  out,  be 
cited  in  the  argument  of  weighty  constitutional  questions 
at  the  antipodes.  There  was  a  further  essay  on  *  Trust 
and  Corporation,'  written  for  publication  in  German,  and 
for  the  use  of  German-speaking  lawyers,  of  which  the 
English  original  has  been  privately  printed ;  some  good 
judges  consider  it  even  better  than  the  introduction  to 
Gierke. 

The  Rede  lecture,  delivered  at  Cambridge  in  1901,  on 
'  English  Law  and  the  Renaissance,'  stands  by  itself  as  an 
academic  exercise  of  the  best  kind.  Incidentally  doing 
honour  to  Sir  Robert  Rede,  the  founder  of  the  lecture,  a 
judge  administering  the  common  law  in  the  early  six- 
teenth century,  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  a  distinguished 
Cambridge  humanist  and  civilian  of  the  next  generation, 
Maitland  considered  the  reasons  why  Rotnan  law  did  not 
obtain  ofiBcial '  reception '  in  England  in  the  course  of  the 
Reformation  movement.  A  few  years  before,  the  question 
would  not  have  been  understood,  for  we  had  for  the  most 
part  assumed  that  the  law  of  the  Continent  was  always 
Roman,  and  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  a  definite 
Romanising  movement  had  been  started  in  England  and 
failed  ;  both  of  which  assumptions  are  incorrect/  A  light 
and  now  thoroughly  practised  hand  used  the  remarkable 
collection  of  authority  which  may  be  seen  in  the  notes 
(a  model  of  scholarly  recreation)  to  adorn  a  charming 
exposition ;  the  epithet  is  advised,  for  it  did  charm  an 
audience  only  in  part  humanist  and  only  in  very  small 
part  legal. 

There  was  an  unreported  ending.  Maitland  had  said 
that  what  most  saved  the  national  law  of  England  was, 
in  his  judgment,  the  existence  of  a  strong  national  law 
school.  He  uttered  a  surmise— and  this  stands  in  print 
—of  what  the  Inns  of  Court  might  do  if  they  were  bold 
enough  to  resume  their  ancient  functions  with  serious 
purpose ;  and  then  he  began,  as  it  seemed,  the  real  con- 
clusion, an  exhortation  of  the  like  sort  to  the  Universities. 
Y0I.2OQ.— No.  411.  2  B 
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That  conclusion  never  came,  for  after  the  first  sentence 
Maitland  interrupted  himself  in  a  tone  of  apologetic 
surprise :  •  But,  Mr  Vice-Chancellor,  I  perceive  that  there 
are  strangers  present.'  Not  too  many  speakers  can  carry 
off  such  a  piece  of  ironical  byplay  in  any  surroundings ; 
and  this  in  the  Senate  House  I  It  was  perfectly  successful, 
and  more  significant  than  any  formal  peroration. 

Besides  his  original  work,  Maitland  wrote  a  great 
number  of  critical  notices  in  the  *  English  Historical 
Review,*  the  '  Law  Quarterly  Review,'  and  elsewhere,  and 
seldom  without  adding  something  good  of  his  own.  He 
spared  no  pains  in  helping  fellow-labourers,  and  always 
tried  to  think  the  best  of  their  performance.  Whenever 
he  thought  it  sound  in  the  main,  his  criticism  was  in  the 
tone  of  friendly  and  equal  discussion,  as  if  he  were  talking 
across  the  work-table,  and  saying  to  the  author,  '  Don't 
you  think  so  and  so  ? '  As  good  a  specimen  as  any  is  one 
of  the  latest,  a  review  of  Prof.  Tout  and  Miss  Johnstone's 

•  State  Trials  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  I '  (E.H.R.  xxi,  783). 
He  praises  the  editor's  diligence  with  his  peculiar  felicity. 

*  Out  of  the  thicket  may  fly  a  bird  worth  powder  and  shot. 
Under  the  stone  may  lurk  a  toad  with  a  jewel  in  its  head. . . . 
Here '  (in  the  rolls  of  Edward  I  at  the  Record  Office)  *  was  a 
stone  to  be  turned,  a  thicket  to  be  beaten.  Regarded  as 
thickets,  legal  records,  with  their  technical  phrases,  their 
etceteras^  their  unfinished  words,  are  dense  and  thorny.  Re- 
garded as  stones,  they  are  apt  to  break  up,  as  we  lift  them, 
into  little  fragments,  and  the  dust  thereof  gets  into  our  eyes 
and  obscures  the  view.' 

Then,  after  warmly  commending  the  results,  he  gives 
nearly  a  score  of  emendations  in  the  transcript,  made 
possible  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  this  class  of  records, 
and  perhaps  fortified  by  personal  inspection  of  these  very 
rolls.  Nowhere  in  Maitland's  writings  is  there  any  note 
of  patronising  or  insolent  superiority  such  as  may  be 
found  in  some  continental  authors,  happily  not  all,  nor 
the  best.  Formulas  like  '  putide  Shavius,'  '  entschieden 
f alsch  wird  von  Distelkopf  angenommen,' '  vollig  verfehlt 
ist  hier  die  Schomsteinf  eger'sche  Erklarung,'  were  wholly 
strange  to  his  pen.  Only  gross  incompetence  or  bad  faith 
could  make  him  a  stem  censor.  Once  or  twice  an 
unscrupulous   champion   of   forgone   conclusions   came 
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across  Maitland*s  path,  and  was  sorry  for  it  if  he  had  wit 
enough  to  see  the  full  measure  of  his  discomfiture. 

It  would  he  idle  to  enumerate  or  dwell  upon  the 
tokens  of  appreciation  offered  to  Maitland  hy  learned 
bodies  at  home  and  abroad.  Fitting  as  they  were,  and 
honourable  to  receiver  and  giver  alike,  they  tell  us  nothing 
more  here ;  they  may  be  useful  to  certify  Uie  world  that  it 
has  lost  a  great  scholar.  But  there  has  been  posthumous 
honour  too,  not  of  a  common  kind.  An  invitation  to 
lecture  at  Harvard  in  the  summer  was  almost  on  its  way. 
Maitland  would  have  prized  it,  for  he  knew  the  Harvard 
teachers  and  esteemed  the  work  of  their  school.  The 
real  monument  to  Maitland  would  be  a  school  of  the 
common  law  in  England,  worthy  to  stand  beside  that 
of  Harvard.  We  have  no  such  school.  I  have  said  it 
many  times  in  public,  and  deliberately  say  it  again  to  our 
shame,  with  more  knowledge,  in  some  ways,  than  I  ever 
had  before.  Then  the  University  of  Oxford  sent  to 
Cambridge  a  special  message  of  condolence;  herself 
about  to  lose,  all  too  soon,  a  son  of  her  own  who  was 
an  equally  strenuous  friend  of  sound  learning.  And,  to 
speak  of  what  is  within  my  particular  knowledge, 
colleagues  from  America,  Frarfce,  Germany,  and  Italy 
have  sent  their  words  of  tribute  for  {Publication,  about 
the  same  time  with  these  pages,  in  the  '  Law  Quarterly 
Review.*  Maitland  was  a  true  citizen  of  the  universal 
world  of  letters,  all  the  more  so  because  he  was  a  true 
Englishman  and  west-countryman.  He  knew  and  loved 
the  Vulgate  as  a  good  medieval  scholar  should.  There  we 
may  fitly  look  for  such  words  as  may  sum  up  his  praise ; 
and  if,  peradventure,  we  apply  some  of  the  words  in  a 
sense  of  our  own  more  special  than  the  author's,  that 
also  has  ample  warrant  of  medieval  usage.  '  Qui  autem 
docti  fuerint  f ulgebunt  quasi  splendor  firmamenti,  et  qui 
ad  iustitiam  erudiunt  multos  quasi  stellss  in  perpecuas 
aetemitatos/ 

Fbedebick  Pollock. 
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Art.   VL— THE   MAIN   FUNCTION  OP  THE   HOUSE  OP 
LORDS. 

1.  The  Bourse  of  Lords  (lUform)  Bill.   Brought  in  by  Lord 
Newton.    Parliamentary  Papers,  Lords  (4).    1907. 

2.  A   Strong  Second   Chamber.     By  Prof.  E.  8.  Beesly. 
London :  Beeves,  1907. 

3.  The  Governance  of  England.   By  Sidney  Low.    London : 
Fisher  Unwin,  1904. 

What  is  in  modem  England  the  main  constitutional 
function  of  the  House  of  Lords?  To  this  enquiry  few 
Englishmen  have  hitherto  directed  much  attention,  yet 
on  the  proper  reply  to  it  depends  our  judgment  of  every 
proposal  for  ending  the  existence,  for  diminishing  the 
powers,  or  for  changing  the  constitution  of  the  Upper 
House.  To  supply  the  right  answer,  and  to  indicate  the 
conclusions  it  suggests,  is  the  aim  of  this  article. 

The  main,  then,  though  not  the  most  obvious,  of  the 
functions  which  the  House  of  Lords  can,  and,  when  it 
sees  fit,  does  perform,  is  the  securing  that  in  matters  of 
legislation  tne  permanent  will  of  the  electorate  shall  not 
be  overridden  by  the  passions  of  a  party  which  has 
obtained  a  temporary  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  end  the  Upper  House  can  attain  by  rejecting  any 
Bill  sent  up  to  it  by  the  House  of  Commons  which  the 
Peers  believe  would  not  be  supported  by  the  electors, 
when  appealed  to  at  a  general  election.  The  strength, 
in  short,  of  the  House  of  Lords  consists  in  the  right  and 
the  power  to  compel  an  appeal  to  the  electorate  and  thus 
to  safeguard  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation. 

This  statement  may  excite  surprise.  Englishmen  are 
little  given  to  ancdyse  the  Constitution;  they  are— 
and  reformers  would  do  well  to  note  the  fact — ^pretty 
well  satisfied,  as  far  as  the  Constitution  goes,  with  things 
as  they  stemd.  Our  democratic  polity  has  this  one  merit, 
that  the  ordinary  Englishman  is,  under  it,  governed 
in  accordance  with  his  own  often  very  commonplace 
wishes.  Our  ancient  Constitution,  moreover,  is  hard  to 
understand ;  it  is,  being  the  production  of  history,  full  of 
fictions,  and  an  elector  of  average  intelligence  feels  it 
at  once  difficult  and  unnecessary  to  distinguish  fiction 
from  fact.     He  knows  that  the  House  of  Lords  is,  in 
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theory,  a  branch  of  the  Legislatureof  co-ordinate  authority 
with  the  House  of  Commons.  He  knows  also  that,  in 
fact,  the  Upper  House  has  much  less  power  than  the 
so  called  Lower  House.  But  what  are  the  real  powers 
of  the  Second  Chamber,  and  still  more  what  is  the  main 
end  for  which  it  exists,  are  matters  about  which  he  does 
not  care  to  trouble  his  head.  Yet  the  constitutional 
doctrine  we  have  laid  down,  though  it  is .  not  often 
stated  in  broad  terms,  is  assuredly  sound. 

*The  House  of  Lords*  (writes  Bagehot)  *  must  yield  when- 
ever the  opinion  of  the  Commons  is  also  the  opinion  of  the 
nation,  and  when  it  is  clear  that  the  nation  has  made  up  its 
mind.  Whether  or  not  the  nation  has  made  up  its  mind  is  a 
question  to  be  decided  by  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  in  the  common  way  by  which  all  practical  questions  are 
decided.  There  are  some  people  who  lay  down  a  sort  of 
mechanical  test ;  they  say  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  at 
liberty  to  reject  a  measure  jiassed  by  the  Commons  once  or 
more,  and  then,  if  the  Commons  send  it  up  again  and  again, 
infer  that  the  nation  is  determined.  But  no  important  prac- 
tical question  in  real  life  can  be  uniformly  settled  by  a  fixed 
and  formal  rule  in  this  way.  This  rule  would  prove  that  the 
Lords  might  have  rejected  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  When- 
ever the  nation  was  both  excited  and  determined,  such  a  rule 
would  be  an  acute  and  dangerous  political  poison.  It  would 
teach  the  House  of  Lords  that  it  might  shut  its  eyes  to  all 
the  facts  of  real  life,  and  decide  simply  by  an  abstract 
formula.  •  .  .  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  general  truth  in  the 
rule.  Whether  a  Bill  has  come  up  once  only,  or  whether  it 
has  come  up  several  times,  is  one  important  fact  in  judging 
whether  the  nation  is  determined  to  have  that  measure 
enacted ;  it  is  an  indication,  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  indica- 
tions. There  are  others  equally  decisive.  The  unanimous 
voice  of  the  people  may  be  so  strong,  and  may  be  conveyed 
through  so  many  organs,  that  it  may  be  assumed  to  be 
lasting.  ...  I  should  venture  so  far  as  to  lay  down  for  an 
approximate  rule,  that  the  House  of  Lords  ought,  on  a  first- 
class  subject,  to  be  slow — ^very  slow — ^in  rejecting  a  Bill  passed 
even  once  by  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons*  I 
would  not,  of  course,  lay  this  down  as  an  unvarying  rule ;  as 
I  have  said,  I  have  for  practical  purposes  no  belief  in  un- 
varying rules.  Majorities  may  be  either  genuine  or  fictitious, 
and  if  they  are  not  genuine,  if  they  do  not  embody  the 
opinion  of  the  representative  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  the 
constituency^  no  one  would  wish  to  have  any  attention  paid 
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to  them.  But  if  the  opinion  of  the  nation  be  strong  and  be 
universal,  if  it  be  really  believed  by  members  of  Parliament 
as  well  as  by  those  who  send  them  to  Parliament,  in  my  judg- 
ment the  Lords  should  yield  at  once,  and  should  not  resist  it.' 

*  Essays  on  Parliamentary  Reform '  (ed.  1883),  pp.  202,  203. 

Thus  Bagehot  in  1875 ;  and  Bagehot,  be  it  noted,  was  the 
one  man  of  genius  who,  since  the  time  of  Burke,  has 
devoted  all  the  power  of  a  subtle  intellect  to  describing 
our  Constitution,  not  as  it  is  painted  in  books,  but  as  he 
saw  it  living  and  working  before  his  eyes. 
Ten  years  later  a  disciple  of  Bagehot  wrote : 

*  The  general  rule  that  the  House  of  Lords  must,  in  matters  of 
legislation,  ultimately  give  way  to  the  House  of  Commons  is 
one  of  the  best-established  maxims  of  modem  constitutional 
ethics.  But  if  any  inquirer  asks  how  the  point  at  which  the 
Peers  are  to  give  way  is  to  be  determined,  no  answer  which 
even  approximates  to  the  truth  can  be  given,  except  the  very 
vague  reply  that  the  Upper  House  must  give  way  whenever 
it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons 
represents  the  deliberate  will  of  the  nation.  The  nature  of 
the  proof  differs  under  different  circumstances.'  * 

Each  of  these  expositions  of  constitutional  usage  was 
written  long  before  the  reform  of  the  Upper  House  had 
come  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  The  writer  of 
each  insists  indeed  upon  the  fact,  which  no  one  disputes, 
that  on  questions  of  legislation  the  House  of  Lords 
constantly  yields  in  form  to  the  expressed  will  of  the 
House  of  Conuuons.  But  both  writers  assume  that  the 
Upper  Chamber,  when  it  formally  yields  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  reality  bows  to  the  supreme  power  which, 
under  our  democratic  constitution,  can  be  nothing  but 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Hence  it  immediately 
follows  that  the  House  of  Lords  always  may,  and  some- 
times should,  resist  the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons 
until  the  fact  is  clearly  established  that  the  Lower  House 
expresses  the  actual  and  settled  will  of  the  nation.  This 
is  the  principle  on  which  the  Peers  have,  for  the  last  fifty 
or  sixty  years  at  least,  consistently  acted.  Barely,  indeed, 
have  they  rejected  any  measure  approved  of  by  the 
Commons  of  which  a  candid  historian  could  assert  that 


*  Dicey,  'Law  of  the  Constitution'  (6th  ed.),  p.  402. 
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it  had  received  the  indubitable  support  of  the  nation. 
Of  the  House  of  Lords  it  has  been  well  said  by  Mr  Sidney 
Low,  in  his  recent  book,  'The  Gk>vemance  of  England' 
(p.  223),  that  the  House  '  cannot  upset  the  verdict ;  but  it 
may  take  care  that  the  issue  is  properly  placed  before 
the  Court.  It  can  ask  for  suspense  of  judgment  till  the 
national  tribunal  has  weighed  and  examined  the  argu- 
ments.' This  right  of  the  Peers  to  enforce  an  appeal  to 
the  nation  is  commemorated  by  one  remarkable  and 
recent  event.  The  rejection  of  Mr  Gladstone's  last  Home 
Rule  Bill  saved  the  Constitution  from  destruction.  The 
general  election  of  1895  proved  that  the  Lords,  in  main- 
taining the  union  with  Ireland,  had  obeyed,  whilst  the 
elected  House  of  Commons  had  defied,  the  will  of  the 
country. 

To  this  exposition  of  constitutional  theory  and  practice 
are  sometimes  raised  several  objections. 

The  right  or  duty  of  the  Lords  to  reject  Bills  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  is  represented  as  the  claim  of 
a  body  which,  consisting  of  hereditary  legislators,  has 
received  no  mandate  from  the  electors  to  thwart  the 
wishes  of  the  country;  and  the  exercise  of  this  right  is 
rhetorically  treated  as  treason  against  the  majesty  of  the 
people.  But  no  such  claim  is  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Peers.  They  claim  not  to  resist  the  will  of  the  people, 
but  simply  to  decide  whether,  on  a  critical  occasion,  the 
roar  of  a  multitude,  even  when  re-echoed  by  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  the  voice  of  the  nation, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  this  decision,  to  appeal  to  the 
nation  itself.  It  is  simply  idle  to  treat  as  an  insult  to 
the  people  an  appeal  which  acknowledges  the  people's 
supreme  authority. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  House  of  Peers  yields  to  the 
ascertained  will  of  the  country  demagogues  turn  round 
and  attack  the  House  from  another  side.  Their  lordships, 
who  were  yesterday  described  as  Tory  reactionists  who 
opposed  the  will  of  the  country,  are  now  reviled  as 
cowards  for  passing  a  law  which  does  not  commend 
itself  to  their  own  judgment.  This  tone  has  a  fine 
sound,  but  assuredly  covers  a  lot  of  cant.  Both  Houses 
of  Parliament  are,  in  reality,  agents  of  the  nation ;  they 
must,  under  a  democracy,  finally  legislate  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the  people.    A  legislator  in  either  House 
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of  Parliament  who  flatters  the  people  is  a  sycophant ;  a 
legislator  who  deceives  the  people  is  a  liar ;  and  Parlia- 
ment would  be  a  far  nobler  assembly  than  it  is  if  every 
man,  either  Peer  or  Commoner,  who  belonged  to  either 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  never  failed  to  speak  his  mind 
boldly  and  freely  to  the  people.  But  the  business  of  an 
agent  when  he  has  acted  honestly  by  his  employer  is,  as 
a  rule,  to  obey  his  employer's  orders.  There  is  nothing 
dishonest,  nothing  discreditable,  in  the  submission  of 
either  House  to  the  ascertained  will  of  the  country. 

This  is  the  teaching  of  sound  sense  and  sound  morality. 
If  it  were  not  followed,  the  Constitution  could  not  continue 
in  working  order  for  six  months.  To  neglect  this  rule  of 
common-sense  would  be  madness.  Folly  can  never  be 
identified  with  duty.  When  the  Peers  have,  in  deference 
to  the  demand  of  the  country,  passed  Bills  of  which  they 
did  not  approve,  statesmanlike  recognition  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  nation  has  never  been  deemed  cowardice  either 
by  historians  or  moralists.  Tories  who,  with  Wellington 
at  their  head,  withdrew  their  opposition  to  the  Reform 
Act,  peers  who  in  1846  acquiesced  in  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  zealous  churchmen  who  in  1869,  under  the 
guidance  of  Lord  Cairns,  arranged  the  terms  for  dis- 
establishing the  Church  of  Ireland,  whilst  themselves 
detesting  the  whole  policy  of  disestablishment,  have 
never  been  deemed  fools  or  knaves  or  poltroons.  The 
time  for  resistance  had  gone  by;  they  did  their  duty; 
they  bowed  as  loyal  citizens  to  the  lawful  behests  of  the 
people  of  England. 

Behind  every  other  criticism  of  the  doctrine  maintained 
in  this  article  lies  a  sentiment^or  a  conviction  which  is,  it 
may  be  suspected,  shared  at  heart  by  every  M.P.  of  every 
party.  It  is  best  summed  up  in  Disraeli's  youthful  para- 
dox, *  The  House  of  Commons  is  absolute :  it  is  the  State.* 
This  idolatry  of  the  House  of  Commons,  while  it  flatters 
the  individual  vanity  of  every  member  of  the  House, 
appeals  to  the  corporate  pride  which  ought  to  be 
cherished  by  every  legislative  assembly.  But  men  who 
have  once  imbibed  this  absolute  faith  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  which  they  belong  soon  come  to  believe  that 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  House  is  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  that  it 
is  pr^ctiQ9,U7  impossible  that  a  freely  ^nd  fairly  electa 
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representative  body  should  ever  on  particular  topics  mis- 
represent the  wishes  of  the  constituents  by  whom  it  has 
been  chosen.  If,  however,  the  House  of  Commons  is 
always  the  one  authentic  representative  of  the  people, 
it  follows  inevitably  that  for  the  House  of  Lords  to 
attempt  to  safeguard  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  is 
an  impertinent  folly.  The  matter  worth  consideration 
is  what  is  the  true  answer  to  a  notion  which  exerts  a 
far  greater  influence  than  any  definitely  avowed  line  of 
reasoning  ? 

The  reply  is,  in  substance,  this:  the  House  of  Com- 
mons never,  according  to  constitutional  theory,  has  been 
the  authentic  representative  of  the  nation.  It  has  never 
been  the  State ;  it  has  never  been  the  sovereign  power. 
From  a  legal  point  of  view  the  sovereign  power  in 
England  is  not  the  House  of  Commons  but  Parliament, 
that  is,  the  King  and  the  two  Houses  acting  together. 
Grant  that  parliamentary  sovereignty  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  legal  fiction,  grant  further  that  the  House  of 
Commons  possesses  greater  power  than  either  the  Crown 
or  the  House  of  Lords.  Still,  political  fictions  are  as 
dangerous  as  legal ;  and,  if  we  are  to  reject  all  fictions, 
we  must  recognise  plain  facts  and  acknowledge  that  the 
House  of  Commons  itself  can  in  this  year  1907,  at  least,  be 
treated  as  the  State  only  by  a  very  bold  political  fiction. 
Things  have  changed  greatly  since  Disraeli  uttered  his 
paradox.  Political  sovereignty  now  belongs,  in  truth, 
rather  to  the  electors  than  to  the  Hoiise  of  Commons, 
rather  to  the  people  than  to  Parliament.  The  very  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  can  control 
not  only  legislation,  but  also  every  act  of  the  Government 
makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  that,  as  regards  the 
passing  of  laws,  at  any  rate,  there  should  be  some  appeal 
from  the  party  which  is  supreme  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  nation  itself. 

Nowhere  is  such  an  appeal  so  necessary  as  in  England. 
Here  we  have  not,  as  they  have  in  the  United  States,  an 
all  but  unchangeable  Constitution,  the  articles  of  which 
are  safeguarded  by  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
We  have  no  President  who  derives  powers,  more  extensive 
than  those  possessed  by  an  English  king,  directly  from 
the  people  and,  strong  in  them,  can,  if  need  be,  withstand 
the  Hou099  of  CongreaSf    W^  Iwre  not,  w  they  hav^  in 
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France,  the  meanB  of  submitting  some  fundamental 
change  in  the  Constitution  to  the  joint  decision  of  the 
two  legislative  chambers  sitting  together  as  a  National 
Assembly.  Above  all,  we  have  not  in  England  anything 
like  the  Swiss  Referendum  which  makes  impossible  any 
change  in  an  elaborate  constitution  until  it  has  been 
submitted  to  the  whole  body  of  citizens  for  their  approval 
or  rejection.  In  England  an  appeal  to  the  electors  is  a 
necessity ;  and,  under  the  Constitution  as  it  stands,  this 
appeal  can  be  enforced  by  the  House  of  Lords  and  by  the 
House  of  Lords  alone. 

Oddly  enough.  Liberals  who  assail  the  House  of  Lords 
rely,  and  rightly  rely,  on  an  argument  which,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  sound,  concedes  the  principle  laid  down  in  this 
article.  The  Peers,  they  say,  and  not  without  some  truth, 
have  become  identified,  not  with  the  conservatism  of  the 
country,  but  with  the  Conservative  party;  hence,  when 
Tories  are  in  office,  i.e.  are  supported  by  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Upper  House  affords  little 
protection  against  revolutionary  legislation  condemned 
by  the  judgment  or  the  conscience  of  the  people.  Grant, 
for  the  sake  of  argument  only,  that  this  is  so.  What 
does  this  train  of  reasoning  mean  except  that  the  House 
of  Commons  often  fails  to  understand  the  wishes  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  true  weakness  of  the  Peers  is  that 
they  do  not  often  enough  compel  an  appeal  from  the 
recklessness  of  a  faction  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  electors  ?  The  Radical  who  complains  that  the  Upper 
Chamber  should  have  rejected  the  Education  Act  or  the 
Licensing  Act  of  the  late  Grovemment  may  be  right  or 
noay  be  wrong,  but  in  any  case  he  admits  that  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons  may  be  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  will  of  the  people  of  England.  We  are  all  then, 
it  seems,  at  bottom  at  one ;  we  are  agreed  that  the  House 
of  Lords  may  need  reform,  but  there  is  no  man  mad 
enough  to  desire  the  uncontrolled  despotism  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  conviction  that  the  main  function  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  to  protect  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  supplies 
us  with  a  touchstone  by  which  to  test  various  proposals 
for  dealing  with  the  Upper  House,  and  by  which  to 
determine  how  such  proposals  ought  to  be  received  by 
plain  men  of  public  spirit,  and  especially  by  patriotic 
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Unionists.  Let  us  apply  this  test  to  the  ideas  of  modem 
RadicalisHL  The  attitude  towards  our  Second  Chamber 
adopted  by  Radicals  who  still  claimed  to  be  philosophic, 
was  some  years  ago  neatly  summed  up  in  the  phrase, 
'end  it  or  mend  it.'  This  epigrammatic  formula  has 
recently  undergone  a  noteworthy  transformation.  It 
hardly  suits  the  position  of  leaders  who  have  exchanged 
philosophy  which  was  never  popular  for  the  out-and-out 
partisanship  which  noay  possibly,  at  any  rate,  attract  the 
crowd.  The  old  war-cry  has  been  transformed  into  *  end 
it,  bend  it,  or  mend  it.'  The  proposals  presented  to  the 
nation  aim  at  the  destruction,  the  enfeeblement,  or  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Upper  House. 

To  'end'  or  abolish  the  House  of  Lords  is  an  im- 
possibility. On  this  point  little  need  be  said.  To 
demonstrate  a  proposition  which  no  one  disputes  is  a 
waste  of  labour.  None  of  the  Ministry — ^no,  not  even  the 
Attorney-General  when  he  blusters  in  the  absence  of 
reporters — are  revolutionists.  They  are  not  the  men, 
and  they  know  it*,  to  repeat  the  feats  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. Had  they  the  power  to  do  so,  they  have  not  the 
wish.  They  no  more  intend  to  shut  up  the  House  of 
Lords  than  to  cut  off  the  head  of  Edward  YII ;  and,  had 
they  the  energy  as  well  as  the  fanaticism  of  Puritans  or 
Jacobins,  they  know  that  they  are  in  this  matter  power- 
less because  they  lack  the  support  of  popular  passion. 
No  one  hates  a  lord,  or  the  House  of  Lords.  A  middle- 
class  Englishman  loves  a  lord  only  too  well.  The  wage- 
earners  look  with  more  favour  upon  a  wealthy  duke 
than  upon  a  wealthy  manufacturer.  No  member  of  the 
Upper  House  need  fear  the  menaces  of  the  Cabinet. 
Within  a  few  years  our  present  Premier  may  have  sought 
for  and  deservedly  obtained  a  peerage;  the  Attomey- 
Oeneral,  in  the  midst  of  a  House  of  Commons  which  he 
does  not  seem  quite  to  understand,  sighs,  one  noay  suspect, 
like  all  his  predecessors,  for  a  seat  on  the  woolsack. 

To  '  bend '  the  House  of  Lords,  that  is,  in  the  eupho- 
nious phraseology  of  the  day,  to  adjust  the  relation 
between  the  two  Houses  so  that  the  Upper  may  never 
disagree  with  the  Lower  House,  is  a  policy  which 
commends  itself  to  politicians  who  dare  not  and  cannot 
openly  destroy  the  House  of  Peers,  but  desire  to  diminish 
its  authority  so  as,  in  fact,  to  subject  it  to  the  House  of 
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Commons.  The  change  looks  like  an  easy  one  which 
might  conceivably  be  carried  out  by  an  Act  containing 
not  more  than  one  section,  which  should  enact  in 
substance  that  a  Bill  passed  by  the  Commons  but  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Lords  should,  on  being  again  passed  by 
the  Lower  House,  become  law  without  requiring  the 
assent  of  the  Peers.  This  proposal,  which  may  be  em- 
bodied in  a  score  of  different  forms,  and  be  limited  by 
an  infinite  number  of  different  conditions,  undoubtedly 
finds  favour  with  Radicals  who,  having  at  this  moment  a 
majority  in  the  Lower  House,  are  apparently  under  the 
delusion,  in  the  face  of  very  recent  experience,  that  this 
majority  will  last  for  ever,  or  else  wish  with  singular 
unscrupulosity  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines  and 
immediately  carry  out  every  measure  to  which  they  are 
attached.  A  critic,  however,  must  remark  that  this 
adjustment  of  the  relation  between  the  two  Houses  is  an 
ambiguous  expression  and  covers  two  proposals  which 
are  essentially  different. 

It  may  mean  that  by  some  device,  with  the  details  of 
which  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves,  a  Bill  passed  by  one 
House  of  Commons  and  then  rejected  by  the  Lords  shall, 
if  passed  again  in  the  next  Parliament  by  another  House 
of  Commons,  become  law  whether  approved  of  by  the 
House  of  Lords  or  not.  The  proposal  thus  to  adjust  the 
relation  of  the  two  Houses  is  assuredly  open  to  obvious 
and  very  grave  objections.  It  substitutes  for  a  constitu- 
tional understanding  or  custom  which  even  now  exists, 
one  of  those  rigid  general  rules  which  Bagehot,  and  every 
man  of  common-sense  with  him,  abhors.  It  does  not  re- 
move any  one  of  the  real  defects  in  the  actual  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  it  neither  lessens  the  number  of  the 
peers,  nor  does  it  exclude  from  the  House  either  men  of 
notoriously  bad  character,  e.g.  peers  convicted  of  felony, 
or  the  large  body  of  their  lordships  who  practically  take 
little  part  in  the  work  of  the  House.  The  object  which  the 
proposed  enactment  might  possibly  attain  is,  as  we  shall 
show  later,  more  easily  and  far  more  prudently  obtained 
by  a  slight  alteration  in  the  custom  rather  than  in  the  law 
of  the  Constitution.  Yet,  for  all  this,  the  suggested  legal 
change  does  respect  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  for  it 
involves  the  result  that  the  Upper  House  can  still  send 
bftclj  any  Jaw  Qt  wfeicb  it  4oubts  the  ejcpediencjr  to  the 
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arbitrament  of  the  people  at  a  general  election.  But,  for 
this  very  reason,  a  proposal  at  once  pedantic  and  unneces- 
sary will  not  enlist  the  support  of  innovators  determined 
to  make  the  House  of  Commons  at  all  cost  supreme. 

The  proposal  to  adjust  the  relations  of  the  two  Houses 
may  have  a  different  and  a  very  sinister  signification. 
It  may  mean  that  under  some  enactment  (whether  com- 
plicated or  simple)  a  Bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  rejected  by  the  Lords  shall,  if  passed  again  by 
the  same  House  of  Commons,  tp80  facto  become  law. 
This  proposal,  while  ostensibly  the  same,  differs  funda- 
mentally from  that  referred  to  above.  The  one  respects, 
the  other  defies,  the  legitimate  sovereignty  of  the  nation. 
The  difference  is  vital.  What  is  for  the  moment  of  equal, 
if  not  of  greater,  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  one 
member  of  the  present  Ministry  who  has  made  his  opinion 
public  approves  of  the  policy  which  aims  at  the  absolute 
supremacy,  not  of  the  nation,  but  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. To  ascertain  that  this  is  so,  no  one  need  take  any 
more  trouble  than  to  buy  the  second  number  of  a  new 
and,  so  far,  little  known  paper,  *  The  Nation.' 

It  is  our  deliberate  intention  to  recommend  a  perio- 
dical of  no  great  literary  or  other  merit  to  the  careful 
perusal  of  our  readers.  *The  Nation'  is  well  worth  its 
price,  sixpence.  It  is  the  confidante  of  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Ministry.  These  gentlemen,  including  the 
Prime  Minister,  have  thrown  themselves  mto  the  spirit 
of  the  day ;  they  do  not,  like  their  predecessors,  explain 
their  policy  in  Parliament — where,  by  the  way,  they  would 
be  liable  to  contradiction  and  interrogation  ;  they  do  not, 
as  did  Peel  and  Disraeli,  announce  their  views  to  large 
assemblies  on  which  the  eye  of  the  whole  country  is 
fixed ;  they  do  not  even  write  dignified  letters  addressed, 
say  to  some  duke  high  in  office,  and  meant  to  appear  fit 
once  in  all  the  papers  and  to  command  the  notice  of  the 
whole  nation.  They  whisi)er  their  opinions  to  an  un- 
known organ  which  represents,  we  presume,  the  ideas, 
whatever  they  are,  of  these  eminent  politicians.  In  the 
first  number  of  the  '  Nation '  is  to  be  read  a  dissertation 
by  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  Hague  Conference  and 
the  limitation  of  armaments.  In  the  second  number 
(March  9,  1907)  appears  *A  Smooth  Way  with  the 
Peers/  by  the  Colonial  Under-Secretary.      It   sketches 
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out  in  the  rough  his  plan  for  adjusting  the  relations 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  in  one 
sense  original;  it  is  certainly  simple.  To  do  it  justice 
we  will  state  the  essential  part  of  it  in  Mr  Winston 
ChurchilFs  own  words.    His  plan  is  : 

*  That  Privy  Goundllorsy  as  well  as  Peers,  should  be  capable 
of  exercising  the  full  legislative  privileges  of  the  Second 
Chamber,  if  and  when  summoned  thereto  by  the  Grown ;  that 
the  Crown  should  summon  not  less  than  150,  and  not  more 
than  260  of  such  persons  to  serve  in  any  Parliament,  for  the 
term  of  that  Parliament ;  that  the  writs  of  summons  should 
issue  from  the  Crown  upon  advice  of  Ministers ;  that  it  shoidd 
be  open  to  any  Peer  or  Privy  Coimcillor  to  decline  the  writ  of 
summons ;  that  only  those  Peers  and  Privy  Councillors  sum- 
moned and  accepting  for  each  Parliament  should  be  eligible 
to  sit  or  vote  in  such  Parliament;  that  all  Peers  or  Privy 
Councillors  not  summoned,  or  summoned  and  declining  for 
any  Parliament,  should  meanwhile  be  free  to  exercise  the  full 
privileges  of  ordinary  citizens ;  that  (in  order  to  provide  for 
changes  of  Ministry  during  IJie  life  of  a  single  House  of 
Commons)  either  House  of  Parliament  might  be  separately 
dissolved;  and  that,  in  order  to  secure  continued  access  to 
the  House  of  Lords  by  the  prominent  spokesmen  of  any  party 
in  the  State,  all  Peers  or  Privy  Councillors  who  have  held 
Ministerial  office  should  receive  writs  of  summons  by  accepted 
usage/ 

This  plan  means,  in  plain  terms,  that  each  Ministry  shall 
in  turn  create  a  packed  House  of  Lords  which  may  carry 
out  the  behests  of  the  majority  of  a  House  of  Commons. 
The  motives  which  recommend  it  to  its  author  are  stated 
with  cynical  frankness. 

'Since'  (he  writes)  *  the  political  supremacy  of  the  House 
of  Commons  must  be  the  vital  characteristic  of  any  Liberal 
scheme,  we  must  reject  with  regret^  but  with  decision,  all 
proposals  for  enabling  the  House  oiF  Lords  to  force  every 
Liberal  measure  to  the  test  of  a  Referendum.  Such  a  pro- 
vision would  be  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  British 
Constitution  since  the  earliest  dawn  of  i>arliamentB.  It  would 
utterly  destroy  the  representative  character  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  responsibility  of  Ministers  of 
the  Crown.  It  would  make  the  smooth  and  orderly  progress 
of  Liberal  (Sovemment  impossible,  and,  while  opening  the 
flood-gates  of  violence  and  revolution,  would  choke  for  ever 
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the  channels  of  reform.  Still  more  abruptly  may  we  dismiss 
all  those  ingenious  plans  for  *' reforming'*  the  House  of  Lords 
into  a  Second  Chamber  of  the  superior  imperial  brand,  and 
creating  an  august  senate  of  unrepresentative  iiersons,  to 
curb  the  insolence  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  put  the 
working-man  in  his  proper  place.  Many  deep  waters  must 
be  traversed,  and  many  steep  mountains  must  be  climbed, 
before  we  come  to  that.' 

Here  we  have  the  policy  and  the  motive  thereof.  It 
is  a  deliberate  scheme  for  transferring  to  a  party,  not  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the  whole  authority  of 
the  nation.  It  is  worse,  tenfold  worse,  than  the  bona 
fide  and  open  abolition  of  the  Upper  House.  In  the  case 
of  an  institution  like  the  House  of  Lords,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  individual,  death  is  far  preferable  to  complete  and 
permanent  paralysis.  As  regards  the  nation,  the  honest 
rule  of  a  single  House,  dangerous  though  it  might  be  and 
certain  a^i  it  is  that  such  rule  would  soon  become  as 
hateful  as  that  of  the  famous  or  infamous  Rump,  would 
be  much  better  than  the  rule  of  a  parliamentary  majority 
in  the  Lower  House,  aggravated  by  the  co-operation  of  a 
sham  and  i>acked  Upper  House.  The  acceptance  of  such 
a  scheme  is  an  impossibility. 

There  is  much  in  Mr  Beesly*s  *  Strong  Second  Chamber ' 
with  which  we  absolutely  disagree,  but  it  is  an  honest 
and  manly  exposition  of  the  opinions  of  a  writer  who  is 
certainly  no  friend  whatever  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Yet 
he  condemns  by  anticii>ation  every  scheme,  such  as  that 
which  has  been  thrown  out  by  Mr  Winston  ChurchilL 

*  Of  all  the  schemes  proposed '  (writes  Mr  Beesly,  p.  14),  *  the 
most  insensate,  the  most  dangerous,  the  most  hateful,  are 
those  which  would  retain  the  present  House  of  Lords  while 
curtailing  its  powers  by  statute.  Rather  than  give  the 
slightest  countenance  to  any  of  them  I,  for  one,  would  sup- 
port the  House  of  Lords  as  it  is.' 

With  every  one  of  these  words  one  may  agree;  they 
assuredly  give  expression  to  the  convictions  of  all  patriots. 
Our  party  system  may  be  a  necessity,  but  people  are 
getting  not  a  little  sick  of  it.  To  curtail,  not  to  extend, 
its  operation  is  the  desire  of  many  honest  men  whose 
names  are  utterly  unknown  to  the  political  world.  We 
may  assure  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
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last  cause  for  which  the  country  is  enthusiastic  is  the 
unlimited  supremacy  of  any  party  which  may  from  time 
to  time  obtain  a  majority  in  the  elected  House.  Mr 
Winston  Churchill's  suggestions,  it  will  be  said,  are 
hardly  worth  examination.  They  do  not  derive  weight 
from  the  character  or  the  career  of  their  author.  He  is  a 
politician  who  has  too  early  forgotten  the  dictum  that  a 
weathercock  must  not  set  up  as  a  signpost.  But  his 
words  derive  weight,  not  from  their  own  worth,  but  from 
their  indicating  the  way  in  which  the  wind  blows  in  the 
Cabinet.  Is  it  conceivable  that  Sir  H.  Campbell-Banner- 
man  has,  like  so  many  other  persons,  never  looked  at  the 
second  number  of  the  *  Nation,'  and  never  read  the  lucubra- 
tions of  his  Colonial  Under-Secretary  ?  However  this  be, 
prudent  men  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  plans,  however 
ingenious  or  cynical,  for  bending  the  House  of  Lorda 

Can  we  then  '  mend '  or  reform  the  constitution  of  the 
House  ?  This  is  the  one  question  worth  attention.  Nor 
is  the  answer  far  to  seek.  Reform  of  a  rational  kind  is 
perfectly  possible.  The  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
turn  it  into  a  party  cry  have  not  yet  succeeded.  The 
people  are  not  excited.  Lord  Newton's  Bill,  which  it 
would  be  absurd  to  discuss  at  the  close  of  an  article  by 
way  either  of  apology  or  censure,  contains  good  sugges- 
tions, and  forms,  at  any  rate,  a  good  basis  for  discussion. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  other  schemes  which  have  been 
and  will  be  proposed.  Mr  Goldwin  Smith's  suggestion 
that  you  might  have  recourse  to  the  Privy  Council  for  a 
body  of  men  who  might  with  advantage  be  made  peers 
for  life ;  Mr  Beesly's  suggestion  that  a  Second  Chamber 
must,  in  the  present  condition  of  public  opinion,  de- 
rive its  strength  from  some  kind  of  popular  election ; 
and  other  bona  fide  suggestions  for  amending  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Upper  House,  all  deserve  impartial 
attention.  They  none  of  them  impede  the  discharge  by 
the  House  of  its  one  main  and  essential  function ;  they 
none  of  them  hand  over  the  destinies  not  only  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  of  the  British  Empire,  to  the 
absolute  control  of  the  party  from  time  to  time  dominant 
in  the  House  of  Commons — a  House,  be  it  noted,  which, 
as  regards  countries  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  is  in 
no  sense  a  representative  body,  and  indeed  is  less  repre- 
sentative of  the  colonies  than  is  the  Crown  or  than 
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either  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  Privy  Council  might 
become.  >   . 

U  the  House  of  Lords  can,  when  the  nation  wills,  be 
reformed,  what  should  be  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the 
Unionist  leaders  of  the  House?  Before  answering  this 
question  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  a  point  of 
primary  importance  which  is  often  overlooked.  Mere 
partisans  or  party  managers,  whether  they  call  them- 
selves Conservatives  or  Liberals,  are  certain  to  dislike, 
though  for  different  reasons,  any  change  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  House  which  really  changes  its  charac- 
ter or  adds  to  its  strength.  Conservative  wire-pullers, 
and  those  who  are  led  by  them,  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  present  state  of  things.  They  have  no  wish  to  forgo 
the  immediate  though  dearly  bought  advantages  derived 
from  the  too  close  connexion  between  the  Conservative 
X>arty — a  different  thing  from  Conservatism — ^and  the 
Second  Chamber.  Liberal  wire-pullers,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  those  who  follow  them — ^we  may  perhaps  in  this  case 
say  the  whole  body  of  Badical  members — 'know  that  a 
reformed  Upper  Chamber  would  be  a  strong  Upper 
Chamber;  they  have  no  inclination  to  reform  an  insti- 
tution which  they  ardently  desire  either  to  destroy  or 
enfeeble.  *  Add  to  this  that  the  personal  interest  of 
Liberal  members  of  Parliament  falls  in  with  their  general 
dislike  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Any  serious  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  that 
Hoosd  wUl,  in  one  way  or  another,  curtail  the  number  of 
peers  entitled  to  seats  therein ;  but  Peers  who  do  not  sit 
in  their  own  House  will  undoubtedly,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  Irish  peers,  claim  the  right  to  be  candidates  for 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  a  demand  can* 
not  be  refused,  for  it  is  simply  the  assertion  that  the 
electors  have  a  right  to  choose,  as  their  representatives 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  men  whom  they  think 
best  to  represent  them.  Liberal  members — ^perhaps  we 
may  say  all  members — of  Parliament  know  that  Peers 
who  do  not  sit  in  the  Upper  House  may  be  the  most 
serious  rivals.  The  taste  of  the  electors  is  not  exactly 
-what'  serious  Radicals  desire.  Who  knows  that  they 
may  not  prefer  a  Liberal  duke,  or  even  an  earl,  to 
a  Liberal  cotton-spinner  or  soap-boiler,  nay,  even — 
strange  though  this  perversion  of  feeling  may  appear — 
Vol.  206.— Ab.  4tU  2f 
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to  a  learned  professor,  or,  what  is  nearly  the  same  thmg, 
to  a  professorial  statesman  or  prig.  Unionist  leaders, 
therefore,  who  proi>08e  to  look  only  to  the  interest  of  the 
country,  will  probably  find  that,  when  called  upon  to 
examine  propositions  for  the  genuine  reform  of  the 
House,  they  receive  very  languid  support  from  ordinaxy 
members  of  Parliament,  by  whatever  party  name  they 
are  labelled.  The  right  attitude,  however,  for  our 
Unionist  leaders  is  clear.  Their  one  object  should  be 
to  accept  such  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Upper 
House  as  may  add  to  its  strength,  and,  above  all,  preserve 
the  supremacy  of  the  nation. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  object  they  may  take 
certain  steps.  They  may,  in  the  first  place,  lay  down  in 
so  many  words  the  principles  which  in  their  judgment 
ought  to  guide,  and  which,  we  may  a4ds  do  in  fact  guide, 
the  conduct  of  the  Lords  in  regard  to  legislation  sup* 
ported  by  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons.  These 
principles,  which  might  well  be  enunciated  by  Lord  Laos- 
downe  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  are  clear  enough. 
The  House  of  Lords  must  always,  as  long  as  it  continues 
'  to  exist,  claim  the  right  to  criticise,  with  absolute  frae^ 
dom,  any  Bill  sent  to  it  for  approval,  however  large  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmons  by  which  the  Bill  is 
supported,  or  however  vehement  the  general  demand  for 
its  enactment.  The  House  of  Lords,  again,  will  never 
forgo*— and  this  is  the  essential  matter — ^the  right  to 
send  back  to  the  people  for  reconsideration,  at  a  general 
election  any  measure,  however  strongly  sui^orted  by  the 
Lower  House,  which  their  lordships  condemn,  and  as  to 
which  they  doubt  whether  it  answers  to  the  permanent 
wish  of  the  nation.  The  Housd  of  X<ords,  on  the  other 
band,  must  admit,  and  in  fact  does  admit,  that  the  votes 
of  tbe  House  of  Commons  must  be  prima  facie  presumed 
to  correspond  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  though  the 
-^ve^'ght  of  this  presumption  will  difiler  widely  according 
to  various  circumstances.  The  House,  lastly,  when  once 
a  measure  has  been  reconsidered  by  the  electors  at  a 
general  election,  should  in  general  consider  it  a  duty<-T- 
though  here  again  account  must  be  taken  of  circum* 
stances — to  pass  a  Bill,  even  an  important iBill,  which  may 
not  commend  Itself  to  its  judgment. 

These  principles  contain  nothing  that  is  novel ;  they 
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are  constantly  acted  upon ;  they  give  the  only  valid 
expIanation--^it  is  difficult  to  say  that  they  afford  the 
justification — of  the  acceptance  by  the  House  of  Lords  of 
the  Trades  Disputes  Act*  1906.  That  that  Act  is  anomalous, 
that  it  is  opposed  to  the  rule  of  law  and  to  the  absolute 
equaliiy  of  all  citiasens  before  the  law,  is  to  many  persons, 
and  certainly  to  the  present  writer,  as  clear  as  day.  That 
the  defects  of  this  extraordinary  measure  were  patent  to 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  certain ;  yet  the  Bill 
was  parsed  by  the  House  and  without  the  least  material 
amendment.  The  one  justification  was  the  conviction  of 
the  House  that  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill  represented  the 
deliberate  will  of  the  electors.  Whether  this  view  of 
the  facts  was  sound,  or  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
expedient  to  submit  so  objectionable  a  measure  to  the 
direct  verdict  of  the  electors,  are  questions  which  do  not 
here  require  discussion.  All  that  we  insist  upon  is  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Lords  showed  that  they  held  it  their 
duty  to  give  effect  to  what  they  deemed  to  be  the 
deliberate  will  of  the  country.  Their  action  at  any  rate 
conformed  to  the  principles  by  which  modem  England 
is  in  general  governed. 

But  what  advantage,  it  will  be  asked,  is  to  be  found 
in  explicitly  proclaiming  rules  of  conduct  which  are  in 
fact  habitually  followed?  The  advantage  is  threefold. 
New  force  is  given  to  a  custom  necessary  for  the  working 
of  our  constitution.  The  silly  delusion  out  of  which 
demagogues,  and  even  demagogues  in  high  office,  reap 
no  small  advantage— that  whenever  the  Peers  reject  Bills 
carried  by  the  House  of  Commons  there  arises  a  case  of 
!nie  Peers  t;.  The  People — ^is  dispelled.  The  moral  position, 
lastly,  of  the  Upper  House  is  made  clear.  The  Lords, 
when  they  reject  a  Bill  sent  up  to  them  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  when  they  ultimately  accept  the  same  Bill 
when  approved  of  by  the  country,  equally  respect,  and 
may,  without  reproach,  ultimately  bow  to,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nation. 

To  any  plan,  in  the  second  place,  which,  under  what* 
ever  form  or  plea,  nullifies  or  restricts  the  right  of  the 
Lords  ta  indst^  when  they  see  fit,  on  an  appeal  to  the 
electors,  Unionists  can  and  should  offer  the  most  strenuous 
opposition.  Here  there  is  no  possibility  of  compromise. 
They  are  fighting,  not  f  6r  the  privileges  of  the  Peers,  but 
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for  the  rights  of  the  people.  In  this  matter  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  these  rights  are  invaded  by  some 
arrangement  which  may  have  an  air  of  moderation,  and 
come  under  the  plausible  formula  of  a  readjustment  of 
the  relations  between  the  House  of  Ck>mmon8  and  the 
other  Chamber,  or  are  attacked  by  some  revolutionary 
scheme  for  packing  and  degrading  the  House  of  Lords, 
such  as  suits  the  taste  and  the  recklessness  of  the  Colonial 
Under-Secretary.  The  Unionist  leaders  should  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  *  led ' — ^if  we  may  adopt  the  words  of  the 
Prime  Minister — *  into  a  labyrinth  of  constitutional  fal- 
lacies, pedantries,  or  niceties,'  and  must  let  it  be  well 
known  that  no  temptation  or  pressure  will  induce  them  to 
surrender  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people  of  England. 

To  all  bona  fide  proposals,  in  the  last  place,  for  improv- 
ing the  constitution  without  lessening  the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  House,  all  Unionists  should  give  a  moat 
friendly  reception.  They  must,  for  instance,  be  prepared 
to  consider,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  whether  the 
members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  ought  not,  in  order  to 
increase  the  strength  of  such  Chamber,  to  owe  their 
position  in  a  great  degree  to  election.  The  elected  Senate 
of  France  has,  just  because  it  is  an  elected  body,  an 
amount  of  authority  which  has  never  belonged  to  any 
other  of  the  Second  Chambers  which  have  been  created 
under  the  various  constitutions  of  which  France  has  had 
experience  since  1789.  Behind  all  minor  problems,  more- 
over, lies  the  question  which  will  sooner  or  later  require 
the  most  careful  examination,  whether  the  fundamentals 
of  the  Constitution  ought  not,  in  a  democratic  State  such 
as  England,  to  be  protected  by  an  institution  resembling 
in  principle  the  Swiss  Referendum.  The  very  name  of 
the  Referendum  is  hateful  to  jrour  demagogue,  just 
because  it  is  the  one  institution  which  is  at  once  demo- 
cratic and  conservative,  and,  while  it  secures  the  rights  of 
the  people,  curtails  the  sphere  of  party  government.  For 
the  moment,  however,  the  whole  duty  of  every  man  who 
is  a  patriot  rather  than  a  partisan  is  to  see  that  the  House 
of  Lords  remains  able  to  perform  its  essential  function  of 
insisting  upon  an  appeal  from  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  nation. 
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Art.  VIL— THE  FIRST  EARL  OP  LYTTON. 

1.  Personal  and  Literary  Letters  of  Robert^  First  Earl  of 
Lytton.  Edited  by  Lady  Betty  Balfour.  Two  vols. 
London :  Longmans,  1006. 

2.  Selected  Poems.  By  the  Earl  of  Lytton  (Owen  Mere- 
dith).   New  edition.    London :  Longmans,  1006. 

Lady  Betty  Balfoub,  whose  book  on  Lord  Lytton  s 
Indian  administration  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  Empire,  has  now,  in  these  two  volumes  of 
wider  biographical,  personal,  and  literary  interest,  com- 
pleted the  story  of  a  remarkable  and  fascinating  life. 
She  has  done  tUs  with  a  self-effacement  through  which, 
nevertheless,  appear  those  evidences  of  filial  love,  devo- 
tion, and  sympathy  which  are  among  the  best  of  the 
many  touching  tributes  to  her  father's  memory ;  and  she 
writes  in  that  direct  and  gracefully  simple  style  which 
seems  to  belong  of  native  right  to  women.  The  result  is 
that  a  character  reveals  itself  to  us  in  the  making  with 
no  more  of  interpretation  and  commentary  than  the 
intelligent  reader  anticipates  and  delights  to  find — a 
character  strangely  attractive  in  its  strength,  its  weak- 
ness, and  its  anomalies.  It  is  the  portrait  of  a  practical 
visionary  whose  twofold  aims  were,  with  painful  and 
conscientious  effort,  kept  apart ;  who  could  rule  an  empire 
with  the  experience  of  age,  and  yet  see  the  visions  and 
dream  the  dreams  of  childhood  and  youth ;  a  politician 
who  could  love  his  enemies,  and  sometimes  was  drawn 
most  closely  towards  those  who  most  strenuously  opposed 
him ;  a  sceptic  who  felt  the  need  and  knew  the  blessing 
of  prayer;  a  gentle  pessimist  with  an  irrepressible  and 
almost  instinctive  sense  that  all  things,  including  his 
own  bitterest  sorrows,  wore  tending  to  some  far-off  and, 
as  yet,  inconceivable  good. 

The  earliest  years  of  Robert  Lytton  might  easily  have 
imparted  to  the  rest  of  his  life  a  sinister  and  cynical  bias. 
The  worst  side  of  matrimonial  strife  is  that  revolting 
egotism  which  takes  no  account  of  the  children,  the  very 
fact  of  whose  existence  should  prevent  or  repress  dis- 
union ;  and  this  evil  exhibited  itself  in  Bulwer  Lytton's 
family  in  a  very  acute  form.  Of  the  father  in  these  first 
days  the  worst  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  was  culpably 
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iiegligenty  and  that  his  love  was  intermittent  and  some- 
times injudicious  ;  but  the  mother  was  passionate,  hasiy, 
heartless,  and  cruel,  with  not  even  the  semblance  of 
maternal  affection.  Robert  Lytton  applied  to  himsalf  in 
retrospect,  with  x>athetic  regret,  the  words  of  the  luck- 
less Richard  Savage:  *No  mother's  care  Shielded  my 
infant  innocence  with  prayer';  and  it  is  grievous  to  record 
that  the  efforts  of  this  true  and  tender  heart  to  soften 
tiie  bitter  enmity  between  his  parents  only  brought  upon 
him  the  jealous  wrath  and  suspicion  of  both.  It  is  not 
surprising  that,  when  he  had  to  deal  with  this  part  of  his 
father's  story,  the  biographer's  hand  failed  him,  and  he 
left  unfinished  a  task  which  he  alone  could  fulfil. 

The  sadness  of  children  is  sometimes  only  another  name 
for  the  vicarious  suffering  of  their  compassionate  elders, 
who  know,  what  childhood  has  not  yet  learnt,  how  much 
cause  it  has  to  be  sad.  Robert  Lytton  in  1875  looked 
back  upon  the  days  he  spent  in  Ireland,  when  he  was 
about  five  years  of  a^e,  as  the  hapi»est  in  his  young  life. 
Imagination,  which  consoled  him  to  the  end,  began  her 
work  at  once ;  and  her  vivid  impressions  were  felt  and 
retained  long  before  they  could  be  shai>ed  in  words. 
There  was  a  sandy  bay  to  which  the  boy,  and  that  beloved 
sister  whom  he  was  so  soon  to  lose,  sometimes  went, 
which  they  called  the  '  Velvet  Strand ' ;  and  he  speaks  in 
later  years  of  the  sense  of  mystery  and  wonder  with 
which  he  saw  sailing-vessels  near  the  shore.  *  There  is 
one  verse  of  Tennyson,'  he  writes,  *  which  always  brings 
the  image  of  that  bay  with  a  rush  before  my  eyes ' : 

'  And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 
But  O  t  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still.* 

And  again : 

*I  remember  an  old  deserted  house  in  the  neighbourhood 
surrounded  by  a  deep  meadow  in  which  the  grass  waved  high 
above  our  heads  and  was  thick  with  buttercups.  .  •  •  It  was 
always  empty,  and  my  impression  was  that  nobody  ever  had 
lived  or  ever  would  live  in  it  again  since  some  one  had  died 
there.  ...  It  was  generally  in  the  afternoon  towards  sunset 
that  we  visited  that  deserted  house ;  and  to  this  hour  evening 
simlight  glaring  on  the  windows  of  an  empty  house  gives  me 
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a  cold  csreepingy  and  seems  to  me  the  quintessential  expression 
of  melandioly.  It  is  like  the  light  shining  on  a  dead  man's 
eyes,  which  have  no  light  wifhin  them/ 

The  chief  guide  and  guardian  of  Robert  Lytton  and 
his  sister  was  a  friend  of  their  mother^s.  Miss  Greene.  To 
her  charge,  in  1838,  they  were  committed  entirely ;  and 
her  niece,  who  still  survives,  has  given  a  pretty  picture 
of  the  life  the  three  children  shared  together  in  a  lovely 
house  near  Coventry,  whither  Miias  Greene  went  to  dwell. 
They  had  few  toys,  but  they  had  a  square  volume  of 
fairy-tales,  and  knew  much  of  Scott  by  heart.  The  most 
sincere  tribute  to  the  magic  power  of  good  Sir  Walter 
has  always  been  paid  by  children  of  sensibility  or  genius. 
An  old  clergyman,  looking  back  after  sixty  years,  could 
remember,  with,  the  distinctness  of  yesterday,  the  time 
when,  a-  very  thread^aper  little  mortal  on  hia  Welsh 
pony,  he  rode  through  a  eertain  little  six-inch  deep  brook, 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 

^  Never  heavier  man  nor  horse 
Stemmed  a  midnight  torrent's  force.' 

And  a  like  make-believe  was  practised  by  theise  young 
people  in  the  *  children's  room '  ^hen  they  enacted  tiie 
opening  scene  of  the  chase  in  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake.' 
Bobert,  as  the  'king,  blew  a  tin  trumpet ;  the  niece  was 
the  stag;  and  Emily,  Robert's  sister,  appeared  at  the 
proper  moment  at  the  sound  of  the  horn. 

The  book  of  fairy-tales  was  no  less  stimulating.  Im- 
aginative children  are  apt  to  take  to  fairyland  as  their 
proper  spiritual  kingdom,  not  at  all  repudiating,  but 
reserving  for  future  use,  *the  severer  creed  taught  them 
by  parents  and  pastors.  It  would  seem  that  Emily  and 
the  niece  were  the  first  to  create  this  wonder-world  for 
themselves,  and  told  such  stories  of  it,  pretending  that 
they  visited  it  Gfccasionally,  that  *  Teddy,'  as  he  was  then 
called,  longed  to  visit  it  too.  *  But,'  says  the  narrator, 
'  how  to  reconcile  our  fictions  with  real  facts  was  beyond 
us,  so  we  had  to  say  that  only  BOme  quito  special  people 
were  allowed  to  go ;  and^  if  any  others  attempted  it,  they 
were  caught  by  gmeitome  creatures  called  **  dutehes  **  and 
carried  away.'  In  spite  of  this  disappointment  and  the 
*  dutehes,'  we  feel  sure  that  ^  Teddy '.  reached  a  fairyland 
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of  his  own  after  all.  Macaulay  used  to  say  that  children 
were  the  only  true  poets;  in  Robert  Lytton's  view,  the 
happiest  ideal  world  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,  and  we 
unconsciously  get  back  to  it  in  our  later  dreams. 

*  Thither  we  return  . 
Long  afterward,  full  weary  of  the  world 
Since  traversed,  and  yet  know  it  not  again. 
Like  those  PhcBnician  voyagers  we  are. 
Who,  voyaging  in  search  of  lands  unknown, 
Sail'd  round  the  globe,  and  reaeh'd  at  last  a  land 
They  knew  not.    'Twas  the  land  they  first  had  left, 
Sailing  in  search  of  other  lands  beyond. 
So' we,  who  call  that  fair  land  Poesy, 

Which  is  forgotten  Childhood,  reattain*d.' 

«  ^  .  .  •     .  . 

^  So  he  writes  in  *  King  Poppy,*  that  latest  of  his  poems 
which  he  had  in  hand  for  so  many  years,  adding,  revising, 
reconstructing,  till  it  became  perhaps  of  all  his  writings 
the  best  expression  of  his  character,  the  most  faithful 
mirror  of  his  favourite  thoughts.  If  it  might  have  been 
said  of  him,  as  of  another  poet,  that  he  never  was  a  boy, 
it  might  be  said  also  that,  in  the  best  sense,  he  was  always 
a  child. .  In  consequence,  his  converse  with  children  was 
invariably  sympathetic;  and,  as  we  learn  from  these 
pages,  even  his  rebukes  as  an  elder  might  rather  be  called 
the  counsels  of  one  conscious  of  sharing  their  infirmities. 
It  was  not  moral  indifference,  but  insight  an^  fellow- 
feeling,  which  made  him  regard  their  errors  not  as  sins, 
but  as  winsome  eccentricities.  When  his  first-boro  son, 
*his  brave,  beautiful  Bowland,'  died,  he  expressed,  in 
simple  and  touching  verse,  his  fear  that  the  little 
naughtinesses  which  he  loved  in  the  child  could  have 
no  place  in  heaven.  And  the  expansiveness  of  his  affec- 
tion, which  burst  through  official  restraints  an4  had  to 
some  insular  eyes  a  foreign  air,  attributable  to  his  long 
residences  abroad,  wasi  we  may  conjecture,  mainly  the 
manifestation  of  that  childlike  nature  which  bitter  ex- 
periences and  much  converse  with  our  tortuous  and 
variable  humanity  cpuld  not  freease  into  reserve. 

His  real  education,  until  he  went  to  Bonui  was  that 
which  he  gave  himself.  At  Harrow  he  won  no  prize,, 
except  a  *  nonsense  scholarship,'  whatever  that  may  be ; 
but  he  devoured  English  literature  out  of  school  hours ; 
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and,  though  he  acqmred  no  skill  in  Greek  and  Latin' 
composition,  the  ancient  classics  even    then,  and  still 
more  when  he  read  them  more  thoroughly  at  Bonn, 
were  for  him,  as  for  Keats,  who  could  read  them  only  in 
translation,  f  ormatiye  and  inspiring,  because  studied  as 
literature  rather  than  exercises  in  idiom.    It  is  strange 
that  his  father,  never  himself  an  exact  scholar,  but  with 
a  like  assimilative  power,  and  the  same  wide  and  in- 
telligent curiosity,  should  have  failed  to  measure  Robert 
Lytton's    rapid   intellectual   growth  at  this   date,  and 
should  have  regarded   the    hours  spent  in  these  setf- 
chosen    pursuits  as  time  thrown   away.     If    *Clytem« 
nestra,'  as  we  have  it,  was  written  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  seventeen,  there  are  few  authentic  instances 
of  such  early  maturity  of  poetic  power.    It  won,  when  at 
last  it  was  published  in  1855,  the  praise  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  drew  from  the  emotional  Leigh  Hunt  the 
tears  of  which  perhaps  he  generally  had  a  too  copious 
supply.     But  this  enthusiast  was  not  in  a  particularly 
melting  mood  when  he  praised  '  Clytemnestra ' ;  at  any 
rate  it  appears,  from  his  remarks  on  other  poems  in  the 
same  volume,  that  his  tears  did  not  dim  his  critical 
vision.      It    may    have    been    prudential   wisdom    and 
parental    solicitude  which    led   Bulwer   Lytton  to  dis- 
courage his  son's  early  efforts  in  literature ;  but,  surely, 
never  did  these  amiable  virtues  assume  a  more  forbidding 
disguise.     At  the  age  of  twelve  the  child  sent  his  father 
some  verses ;  and  it  is  clear  that  they  called  forth  little 
but  censure,  for  Robert  writes  in  reply : 

'  I  do  not  ever  think  I  shall  like  to  give  up  my  old  friend  the 
poetry.  It  cheers  me  when  ill  or  unhappy.  I  always  feel 
inclined  to  give  vent  to  my  feelings  in  poetry  when  alone, 
either  in  joy  or  in  sorrow.  I  feel  so  ready  to  devote  myself 
to  it  for  life,  for  it  is  almost  like  a  companion,  and  I  feel  so 
certain  that  I  should  make  a  great  poet  if  I  ever  was  one  at 
all;  but  I  know  you  know  best,  and  you  can  tell  all  those  « 
feelings  which  grow  on  us  when  young  and  afterwards 
leave  us.' 

That  there  are  *  feelings  which  grow  on  us  when 
young  and  afterwards  leave  us '  b  a  truth  of  which  it  is . 
seldom  possible  to  convince  the  young  themselves.    We 
have  said  that  Robert  Lytton  was  never  a  boy;  and 
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certainly  this  is  not  a  boy's  letter ;  it  indicates  a  passage 
from  chUdhood  to  premature  manhood,  and  tells  of  a 
paradise  which  thought  has  already  begun  to  destroy.  It 
is  the  first  intimation  of  a  never-ending  conflict  between 
the  real  and  the  ideal,  between  duty  and  inclination,  be- 
tween the  cares  and  business  of  his  life  and  that  abiding 
solace  upon  which  these  seemed  to  be  always  encroaching. 
We  say  •  seemed  *  advisedly,  for  we  have  little  doubt  that 
the  wide  converse  with  men  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
their  ways  which  his  official  employments  gave  him  con- 
tributed as  much  to  his  making  as  a  poet  as  that  constant 
practice  of  his  art  which,  as  he  complains  almost  with 
bitterness,  those  employments  denied  him.  In  one  of 
his  latest  letters  to  his  daughter  he  writes  : 

*My  life  has  at  least  been  a  very  full  one^  rich  in  varied 
experiences,  touching'  the  world  at  many  points*;  (and  he 
adds), '  my  natural  disinclination  to  and  unfitness  for  all  the 
practical  side  of  life  is  so  great  that  I  might  just  as  likely 
have  lapsed  into  a  mere  dreamer ;  the  discipline  of  active  life 
and  forced  contact  with  the  world  has  been  specially  good 
for  me,  perhaps  providential ;  and  what  I  have  gained  from 
it  as  a  man  may  be  more  than  compensation  of  whatever  I 
may  have  lost  by  it  as  an  artist.' 

We  are  convinced  that  he  here  says  too  little,  and  that 
he  gained  by  the  discipline  of  life  not  only  as  a  man,  but 
as  a  poet.  It  is  scarcely  a  paradox  to  say  that  he  was 
too  imaginative ;  his  thick-coming  fancies,  as  Leigh  Hunt 
early  noted,  were  not  kept  in  adequate  control 

His  daughter  indeed,  so  often  his  just  and  sympathetic 
interpreter,  teUs.  us  that  the  revolt  from  official  cares 
rather  increased  than  checked  the  tendency  to  disengage 
poetry  from  the  actualities  of  human  life : 

*  1  think '  (she  writes)  ^  that  the  fanciful  element,  which  became 
a  more  and  more  marked  feature  In  his  Writings  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  was  in  large  part  due  to  the  need  he  felt'.  •  •  of 
escaping  from  an  uncongenial  world  of  fact,  where  his  focul- 
ties  were  cramped  by  official  convention  and  his  character'biit 
partially  understood,  into  a  fable-land  of  his  own  creation.' ' 

This  we  admit ;  but  we  are  constrained  to  iadd,  what 
we  lack  space  to  prove,  that  there  is  a  very  siibstantml 
part  of  his  poetry  intermingled  even  with  his  moat  ideal 
moods,  and  serving  as  their  appropriate  foil,  which  could 
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never  have  been  -written  but  for  the  fact  that  he '  touched 
the  world  at  many  pomts '  and  was  a  keen  and,  in  the 
main,  an  amused  observer  of  the  phenomena  which  the 
world  offered  him.  His  official  career  gave  him  very 
many  of  those  too  numerous  requisites  which,  as  cata- 
logued by  the  sage  Imlac,  convinced  Basselas  that  no 
human  being  could  be  a  poet. 

'Art  requires  the  whole  man,'  nrrites  Mrs  Browning 
to  him ;  and  he  seems  to  have  accepted  this  as  a  ver- 
dict which,  under  the  conditions  of  his  existence,  con- 
demned him  to  dilettantism.  But  in  his  happier  moods 
he  knew  better,  and,  as  his  daughter  tells  us,  *  felt  that 
the  best  in  him  went  to  his  poetry.*  And  that  'best*  was  a 
great  native  gift,  helped  and  stimulated  by  a  knowledge 
which,  like  Jaques'  melancholy,  was  '  compounded  of 
many  simples,  extracted  from  many  objects,  and  the 
sundry  contemplation  of  his  travels.'  It  was  only  in  the 
strenuous  days  of  his  Indian  Yiceroyalty  that.his  life  was 
incompatible  with  any  distinct  literary  effort.  Then, 
indeed,  the  vivida  vis^  which  never  really  abandoned  him, 
was  a  smouldering  fire,  which  nevertheless  asserted  itself 
in  his  private  correspondence.  We  feel  sure  that  he  had 
that  period  in  his  mind  when  in  his  last  book  he  makes 
the  old  King  of  Diadummiania  say : 

<  The  other  day,  when  at  the  Council  Board, 
My  minister  of  Justice  read  me  out 
A  long  report  of  his  on  Law  Reform, 
Mysteriously  within,  myself  I  heard 
A  mocking  echo  of  those  melodies 
The  child  sings  to  the  sea-wind  and  the  sea, 
And  suddenly  I  cried,  *'  O  sing  once  more 
The  ninety-seventh  paragraph  sublime 
Of  that  seraphic  and  enchanting  Code 
Of  Criminal  Procedure." ' 

Hie  child  whose  melodies  thus  haunt  the  monarch  is 
his  own  daughter  Diadema,  who*— we  are  'edified  by 
the  margent'  here — ^is  Poetry  in  its  infancy,  inspiration 
without  art,  hidden  in  the  wondrous  island  which 
Phantasos,  or  Imagination,  has  made  for  her,  while  a 
puppet,  art  without  inspiration,  takes  her  place. 

It  is  with  this  artless  Aiusic  that  Lytton  is  fain  to  con- 
sole himself,  as  if  art  combined  with  inspiration  were 
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beyond  his  reach.  But  he  was  not  so  inartistic  as  he 
supposed;  nor  was  that  too  exuberant  fancy  which  his 
kindest  censors  found  in  him  a  fault  which  criticism  or 
any  form  of  special  training  could  cure.  His  daughter 
says  of  his  correspondence,  'to  have  ceased  to  be  ex- 
pansive and  exuberant  in  expression  as  in  feeling 
would  have  been  to  cease  to  be  Robert  Lytton  altogether.* 
This  once  admitted,  how  could  the  same  luxuriance  be 
checked  in  his  poetiy  without  the  risk  of  losing  much 
that  we  could  ill  spare,  including  the  unconscious  reve- 
lation of  the  individual  mind  and  character  in  that 
spontaneity  which  might  be  excessive  but  could  no  more 
be  controlled  than  a  river  in  flood  ?  His  father  tells  him, 
in  sending  back  the  proofs  of  *  LucUe,' 

*  The  fault  is  incurable.  It  is  in  the  wonderful  excess  of  rich- 
ness. There  are  too  many  words  to  one  truth.  But,  so  far 
as  I  have  thtis  read,  I  feel  more  and  more  the  ease,  bright- 
ness and  lightness  of  the  whole.    It  has  the  indefinite  thing. 

In  this  criticism,  written  when  Bulwer  had  begun  to 
recognise  and  take  pride  in  his  son's  genius,  there  is 
perhaps  not  only  praise  but  penetration.  The  fault  is 
incurable  just  because  the  ease,  if  not  the  brightness  and 
lightness  of  the  verse,  could  not  be  severed  from  it  with- 
out disappearing  altogether.  So  far  from  considering 
that  Robert's  official  duties  were  a  bar  to  his  success  in 
poetiy.  Sir  Edward  believed  that  they  were  a  necessary 
respite  from  over-productiveness  and  diffuseness,  and,  by 
the  examples  of  Dante  and  Milton,  urged  that  it  was  good 
for  the  imagination  thus  to  lie  fallow.  But  the  father's 
theory  of  the  motive  power  of  poesy  differed  widely  from 
the  son's.    The  son  must  not  write  to  please  himself  only, 

*  scribbling  verses  that  no  one  would  read.'  He  must  find 
out  the  secret  of  popularity — Charles  Mackay's,  for 
instance — and  he  will  discover  that  all  successful  poets 
'  concur  to  the  great  laws  of  rhythm  and  harmony,  and  in 
an  earnest  attempt  to  seize  the  most  elementary,  not  the 
most  refining,  feelings  of  men.'  On  the  other  hand,  the 
aim  of  Robert  Lytton  was,  in  the  main,  the  satisfaction 
of  his  own  soul,  so  much  so  that  he  unduly  disparaged 
the  poetry  of  '  Lucile '  and  the  *  Wanderer,'  which  only 
satisfied  the  souls  of  other  people. 
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Accordingly  we  read  that '  it  was  not  to  his  father  but 
to  John  Forster  *  (that  constant  friend  of  his  from  his 
childhood)  'that  he  wrote  most  freely  both  as  to  his 
literary  sympathies  and  his  literary  aspirations.'  And  to 
Forster  he  says,  *  If  I  cannot  write  as  I  wish  to  write, 
silence  is  fitter  and  more  soothing.  To  do  this  would  be 
to  sing  from  the  throat,  not  from  the  heart — to  be  a 
sham  rather  than  a  truth.*  The  word  *  soothing'  here 
has  a  quite  obvious  significance.  But  he  who  sings,  like 
Gk>ethe's  har;>er,  according  to  the  mood,  must  be  content, 
like  him,  to  find  his  sole  reward  in  the  music  which  he 
makes.  The  inscription  on  Robert  Lytton's  monument  in 
St  Paul's,  written  by  his  judicious  friend  Elwin,  describes 
him  as  a  *  poet  of  many  styles,  each  the  expression  of  his 
habitual  thoughts.'  And  if  those  habitual  thoughts  be- 
came more  and  more  transcendental  with  added  years, 
there  was  less  and  less  hope  that  they  would  be  properly 
appreciated  by  the  generation  in  which  he  lived.  He 
certainly  knew,  better  than  any  one  could  tell  him,  that 
men  who  bear  precious  seed  after  his  fashion  may  have 
cause  to  go  forth  weeping,  but  seldom  presently  come 
again  rejoicing,  bringing  their  sheaves  with  them.  The 
truth  is  that,  possessing  genius,  he  lacked  that  self-con- 
fidence which  makes  genius  ever  buoyant  and  hopeful. 
*  He  was  humble  in  his  estimate  of  himself ' — to  quote 
Elwin  once  more;  and  it  was  characteristic  of  his  humility 
and  diffidence  that  he  mistook  the  neglect  with  which 
much  of  his  best  work  was  received  for  an  evidence  of 
positive  failure. 

That  *  Art  requires  the  whole  man '  is  one  of  those 
general  maxims  which,  applied  without  discernment^  may 
sometimes  be  quite  untrue.  For  the  great  painter,  the 
great  sculptor,  the  great  actor,  it  is  a  truism ;  these  never 
relax  effort  till  the  climax  of  success  is  reached.  But  if 
to  be  engaged  in  great  affairs  were  a  bar  to  poetic 
achievements,  we  should  never  have  had  the  ^Divina 
Commedia,'  or  *  Paradise  Lost,'  or  'The  Faerie  Queene.' 
The  sculptor  or  the  painter  who  should  intermit  the 
practice  of  his  art  in  the  prime  of  life  would  find,  when 
he  tried  to  resume  it,  that  his  right  hand  had  forgotten 
her  cunning ;  the  actor  who  should  do  the  same  would 
become  in  his  lifetime  a  forgotten  voice.  But  Dante 
fights  at  Oampaldino  and  in  high  office  struggles  with 
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factionis  in  Florence,  and  wanders  from  city  to  city,  a 
weary  exile  but  an  indomitable  partisan,  and  neverthe* 
less  contrives  to  make  a  pilgrimage  through  Hell  and 
Purgatory  and  Paradise ;  and  Milton,  as  Foreign  Secretary 
to  the  Commonwealth  and  Cromwell,  writes  acrimonioas 
Latin  for  close  upon  eleven  years,  and  yet  lives  to  resume 
his  long-suspended  essay  of  'things  unattempted  yet  in 
prose  or  rhyme.'  Robert  Lytton  might  well  have  looked 
upon  himself  as  an  EUzabethan  bom  out  of  due  time ;  in 
the  reign  of  James  he  would  have  echoed,  but  with  more 
sadness,  jovial  Bishop  Corbet's  '  Farewell  to  the  Fairies  * ; 
in  the  spacious  days  that  preceded  it  he  would  have  been 
a  '  son'  of  Spenser.  He  should  have  consoled  himself  by 
the  ex9.mple  of  that  kindred  spirit.  Spenser,  a  practical 
politician  with  the  views  afterwards  called  Cromwellian, 
and  an  excellent  man  of  business,  in  the  course  of  eighteen 
years  among  the  wild  Irishry,  who  burnt  his  house  and 
with  it  perhaps  his  infant  child,  wrote  'The  Faerie 
Queene.'  Even  at  that  date  his  secretarial  duties  must 
have  involved  much  routine  work,  from  which  his  soul 
took  holiday  in  its  own  world  of  fancy;  and  he  was 
poptdar  in  his  lifetime  as  he  has  never  been  popular 
since,  only  because  he  wrote  for  a  perf ervid  generation ; 
this  was  the  accident  of  his  birth  and  in  no  sense  the 
measure  of  his  genius. 

We  must  add  that,  if  JBobert  Lytton's  unfitness  for 
the  practical  side  of  life  was  a  native  defect,  he  must 
have  cured  himself  of  it  very  early ;  and  we  search  these 
pages  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  it.  There  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, abundant  evidence  that  he  was  diligent  in  his 
ofiBcial  business  and  painstaking  in  detail.  His  m^ter  in 
diplomacy  was  his  uncle.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  afterwards 
Lord  Dalling,  whom  he  describes,  in  words  which  might 
be  adopted  for  his  own  praise,  as  possessing '  a  wonderful 
sweetness  and  delicacy  of  disposition  and  a  great  elevation 
of  sentiment,  especially  in  all  that  concerned  his  country.* 
Under  him  the  nephew  works  hard  as  unpaid  attach^  at 
Washington,  is  *  very  busy  and  very  happy,'  and  thinks 
*  he  understands  the  routine  of  keeping  the  archives  and 
register,  docketing  despatches,  etc.,  quite  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  now  in  receipt  of  a  salary  for  doing  so.'  He  was 
only  nineteen  when  he  wrote  this ;  and  surely  habits  so 
soon  and  so  cheerfully  acquired  imply  no  original  inapti- 
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tude  for  the  minuter  cares  of  office.  It  is  obvious  that 
his  diligence  in  the  day  of  small  things  was  not  the  least 
of  the  virtues  which  recommended  him  for  successive 
employments  at  Florence,  at  Paris,  and  at  The  Hague;  nor 
was  it  (apparently)  until  I860,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  he  was  second  secretary  at  Vienna,  that  an  oppor- 
tunity was  given  him  of  displaying  his  capacity  for  the 
higher  work  of  diplomacy.  He  was. twice  in  that  year 
sent  to  Belgrade,  first  to  watch  the  Servian  Prince 
Mflosch — 'a  sort  of  small  Jenghiz  Khan '.(he  writes),  who 
has  probably  murdered  a  dozen  men  in  the  course  of  the 
strange  career  *  which  has  changed  him  from  a  pig*driver 
to  a  prince  * ;  and,  after  the  bombardment  of  the  Servian 
capital,  to  'keep  the  peace  between  the  Turks  and  Servians 
till  the  close  of  the  conference  at  Constantinople.' 

For  his  success  in  these  delicate  missions  he  received 
warm  praise  from  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  from  the  Embassy 
at  Vienna,  and  from  the  Grovemment  at  home.  But  from 
the  outset  he  had  in  him  the  makings  of  a  statesman.  A 
letter  from  America  to  John  Forster  contains  a  masterly 
sketch  of  the  state  of  parties  there  and  the  contrasted 
policies  of  North  and  South.  His  f c^ecast  was,  indeed,  at 
fault.  He  thinks  it  probable  *  that  the  principles  of  the 
North  on  the  subject  of  slaveryi  being  more  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  world  and  the  tone  of  advancing 
ideas,  the  South  will  insensibly  succumb  to  the  moral 
force  of  opinion.'  If  this  hope  was  disappointed  the 
sympathies  of  the  young  poet-diplomatist  remained  un- 
shaken ;  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  delighted 
the  historian  Motley,  then  American  Minister  at  Vienna, 
by  warmly  espousing  the  causeof  the  North  when  feeling 
in  England  ran  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  a 
letter  of  1866  from  Cintra  to  John  Forster,  he  speaks 
strongly  of  that '  aristocratic  chivalry  which  would  have 
plunged  England  into  a  disastrous  and  iniquitous  war  for 
the  purpose  of  pulling  into  life  a  barbarous  slave-power 
— a  chivalry  which  would  defend,  against  justice,  humanity, 
and  common-sense,  women-flogging  and  man-nturdering 
Gt>vemor  Eyre  on  the  ground  of  standing  by  an  official 
agent  against  the  field.'  We  cite  these  opinions,  nofc  for 
their  intrinsic  value,  on  which  this  is  not  the  place  to 
pronounce,  but  as  indicating  a  consistency  of  judgment 
or  perhaps  of  feeling  in  a  heart  essentially  philanthropic. 
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From  class-feeling  Lytton  was  absolutely  free.  He 
writes  in  1866,  h  propos  of  the  Adullamites :  *  I  cannot* 
I  confess,  feel  any  sympathy  with  the  Lowings  and 
Horseman-neighings  of  terror  at  a  modicmn  of  fair-play 
for  the  working  classes/  In  the  same  year  he  says,  witli 
much  prescience,  *  I  hope  that  I  may  live  to  see  a  thorough 
elementary  system  of  compulsory  secular  education  estab- 
lished in  England,  But  I  know  that  this  will  never 
precede  a  considerable  extension  of  the  suffrage/  He 
did,  it  is  true,  recognise  that  the  inevitable  growth  of 
democracy  could  have,  as  its  best  appreciable  result,  only 
*  a  genersd  diffusion  of  mediocre  comfort  and  well-being, 
adapted  to  the  satisfaction  and  production  of  mediocre 
character.'  *The  whole,'  says  a  French  critic  on  the  same 
theme,  'becomes  less  coarse,  but  more  vulgar';  and  it  is 
a  dictum  to  which  Robert  Lytton  would  have  subscribed, 
for  he  writes  in  one  place,  speaking  indeed  of  a  literary 
question,  but  obviously  with  a  wider  scope  :  '  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  fate  of  freedom  to  be  made  disgusting  by 
those  who  exercise  it.'  These  views,  combined  with  the 
events  both  at  home  and  abroad  between  1880  and  1885, 
helped  to  make  him  '  a  political  pessimist,'  but  they  imply 
no  mistrust  of  any  section  of  the  community ;  they  imply 
only  forebodings  for  civilisation  at  large  as  modified  by 
this  ever-increasing  and  irresistible  force.  He  has  de- 
scribed progress  as  that  which 

*  progresBively  deprives 
Some  One  of  something  previously  enjoyed,' 

and  he  has  expressed  in  many,  and  sometimes  very  beau- 
tiful, forms  his  settled  conviction  that  with  every  gain  to 
humanity  there  is  a  corresponding  loss.  But  we  shall 
have  read  these  volumes  to  little  purpose  if  we  have  not 
discovered  that  he  loved  mankind  as  he  loved  children, 
not  only  despite,  but  because  of,  their  aberrations,  and 
possessed  in  abundance  the  large  sympathies  which  are 
necessary  to  beneficent  statesmanship. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  character  we 
should  suspect  the  assertion,  repeated  recently  by  Mr 
Paul,  that  Lord  Lytton  went  out  to  India  determined  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Amir.  It  is  a  calumny  once  more 
completely  refuted  in  the  pages  before  us;  and  indeed 
such  a  policy  was  altogether  too  Bismarckian  to  be  accepted 
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by  a  Haul  so  sincere  and  hutnane.  To  discuss  his  Indian 
policy  is  beyond  our  scope ;  we  can  only  recommend  the 
study  of  his  viceregal  experience  to  the  many  who  think 
that  the  complicated  problems  of  that  tremendous  office 
can  be  discussed  effectively  by  the  help  of  vague  general^ 
isations  and  comfortable  phrases  and  convenient  meta- 
phors mistaken  for  convincing  facts.  *A  buffer  state/ 
for  example,  is  one  of  such  metaphors,  by  the  aid  of 
which  w;e  can  possess  our  souls  in  patience  only  until  wo 
discover  that  such  *  buffers '  are  human  beings  with  wills 
and  hopes  and  apprehensions  of  their  own,  and  under  the 
impulsion  of  a  stronger  will  can  be  made  to  attack  as 
well  as  to  defend.  It  was  impossible  to  remain  inert 
while  the  scarcely-concealed  designs  of  Bussia  were  talked 
of  in  every  bazaar  and  her  victory  over  the  Mussulman 
power  in  Europe  was  regarded  both  by  the  Amir  and  by 
the  Mahometans  of  India  generally  as  a  proof  of  her 
strength,  and  every  instance  of  subservience  to  her  as  an 
ominous  sign  of  England's  weakness. 

It  was  not  theatrical  but  political  effect  which  Lytton 
aimed  at  and  achieved  in  the  splendid  pageantiy  with 
which  he  impressed  the  natives  of  India,  and  in  the 
special  honours  by  which  he  attracted  the  native  princes, 
to  whom  state  and  ceremony  are  a  great  and  even  a 
necessary  part  of  life.     His  conduct  in  the  notorious 
*  Fuller  case '  was  humane  and  just ;  his  management  of 
the  Indian  famine  was  masterly  and  tactful;  and  very  few 
at  the  present  time  must  be  those  who  do  not  share  his 
misgivings  about  that  curious  and  conceited  nursling  of 
our  English  culture,  the  aggressive  baboo.    The  strange 
miscalculation  of  the  military  department  in  the  estimates 
for  the  Afghan  war  clouded  the  close  of   his   Indian 
administration;    but   the   incident,  rightly   understood, 
brings  into  luminous  clearness  the  essentially  chivalrous 
nature  of  the  man.    '  It  was  a  blunder,*  he  says, '  of  which 
the  scandal  and  reproach  must  fall  directly  upon  myself. 
The  external  responsibility  of  the  Government  of  India 
cannot  be  subdivided.'  An  enemy  might  have  said  just  what 
his  magnanimous  spirit  prompts  him  to  say  in  standing 
between  the  public  and  his  subordinates,  who  were  really 
to  blame.    He  must  have  been  consoled  for  much  vitu- 
peration in  India  and  unfair  attack  at  home  by  the 
friendship  and  support  of  such  men  as  Strachey  and 
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Roberts;  of  Gavagnari  and  Colley^  those  two  brilliant 
examples  of  soldier-statesmanship  so  untimely  lost  to 
their  country ;  and  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  who  in  England 
defended  his  policy  with  an  energy  prompted  by  his  own 
robust  good  sense  and  his  intimate  experience  of  Indian 
affairs. 

Lord  Lytton's  affection  for  Sir  James  Stephen  was 
characteristic  of  his  beautiful  capacity  for  friendship 
and  the  catholicity  of  his  tastes  in  this  respect.  In  one 
direction  indeed,  in  spite  of  many  literary  and  philo- 
sophic tastes  in  common,  it  might  be  termed  the 
attraction  of  opposites.  'the  father  of  the  lamented 
J.  K.  S.  seems  to  have  held  poetry  in  vexy  little  esteem, 
and  told  Lytton,  with  humorous  exaggeration,  that  the 
theme  of  '  Paradise  Lost  *  could  have  been  more  effectively 
stated  in  a  prose  pamphlet  of  half  a  dozen  pages.  He 
must  have  had  his  habitat  in  the  court  of  the  Gtentiles 
when  Lytton's  soul  was  in  its  inner  sanctuary,  dwellmg 
apart.  Yet  this  was  a  friendship  unalloyed.  There  were 
others  which  survived  political  severance  mainly  through 
community  of  spirit  in  the  things  of  the  mind.  Suoh 
was  the  bond  with  Mr  John  Morley,  of  whom  he  writes  : 

*  Why  is  it  that  all  my  most  instinctive  affections  are  given  to 
those  from  whom  I  am  separated  by  my  political  convictions  ? 
Whenever  I  meet  John  Morley,  I  feel  that  he  is  the  finest 
fellow  and  dearest  man  in  the  world  to  me — except  James 
Stephen.' 


The  last  days  of  Lytton's  *  pleasing-anxious 
must  have  been  nauch  soothed  by  his  intercourse  with 
Whitwell  Elwin,  once  editor  of  the/ Quarterly  Beview' 
— that  quiet,  discerning,  and  full  mind,  whose  sober  and 
instructive  pages  might  well  be  read  as  an  excellent 
antidote  to  the  dangerous  little  learning  and  shallow 
epigram  of  much  present-day  criticism.  What  manner 
of  man  Elwin  was  may  almost  be  guessed  from  the  fact 
that  Thackeray  and  Lytton  independently  hit  upon  the 
name  for  him  of  Dr  Primrose,  Goldsmith's  Yicar  of 
Wakefield.  In  '  Glenaveril '  Lytton  has  admirably  fused 
his  portrait  with  that  of  Mr  de  Yillers,  once  Saxon 
secretary  at  Vienna,  *  a  man,'  writes  Lady  Betiy  Balfour, 
*  in  whom  French  wit  mingled  with  German  fancy,  a 
poet  who  did  not  write  poetry,  a  musician  who  did  not 
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write  xnusioy  a  soholar,  and  a  romaiitieally  devoted  friend/ 
And  thus  runs  the  combined  picture,  of  which  Hhe 
capacity  for  love  and  the  knowledge  were  Elwin*S9  the 
grown-up  child  likeness  belonging  more  to  YiUers ' :. 

■*  A  full*grown  child  was  Bdelrath ;  and  he. 

Whose  growth  his  grooving  tenderness  caressed 

As  growing  ivy  clasps  a  growing  tree, 
So  vast  an  ai^setite  of  love  possessed 

That  in  his  heart  he  crammed  man's  world  and  man, 
As  in  its  mouth  a  child  puts  all  it  can.* 

And  no  less  comforting  in  earlier  days  must  have  been 
the  society  of  Julian  Fane,  his  colleague  in  the  Embassy 
at  Tienna  from  1860  to  1863,  whose  influence,  he  tells  us, 
*  was  like  the  sunshine  of  an  eternal  summer  on  a  land 

<  **  Where  falls  not  haU,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly." ' 

.  All  in  him  was  clear^  and  bright^  and  calm,  but  never 
monotonous — *  a  meeting  of  sweet  lights  without  a  name.' 
So  he  writes  in  that  fascinating  biography,  the  prose 
'111  Memoriam '  of  a  companionship  like  that  of  Tennyson 
and  Arthur  Hallam.  At  Cambridge  Julian  Fane  liad 
been  the  most  brilliant  member  of  that  occult  society 
whose  history  from  time  to  time  emerges  into  an  un- 
sought publicity,  a  society  which  hais  included  four  men 
of  brilliant  promise  prematurely  lost  to  the  world — John 
Sterling,  Arthur  Hallam,  Julian  Feme,  and  W.  K.  Clifford 
•--whose  memories  survive  through  the  pious  care  of 
kindred  spirits— Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Lytton,  and  Frederick 
Pollock.  At  Cambridge  Fane's  chosen  associate  'was 
Vernon  Harcourt  i  at  Yiienna  he  found  another  in  Bober t 
Lytton ;  and  surely  never  was  alliance  cemented  through 
a  closer  resemblance  in  character  and  tastes.  It  was 
indeed  one  of  those  affinities  which  in  less  noble  natures 
sometimes  end  iii  rivalry  and  direct  antagonism;  and 
Robert  Lytton  was  no  doubt  unconscious  that  so  much 
of  the  graphic  account  which  he  has  given  of  Julian 
Fane's  winning  personality  might  pass  for  a  description 
of  himself*  We  are  reminded  ci  Montaigne's  account  of 
his  friendship  with  ^tienne  de  la  Bodtie,  which  Lytton 
might  have  adopted  to  the  letter.  *  We  were  grown  men 
when  we  were  first  acquainted ;  he  was  a  few  years 
older  than  I ;  we  were  together  but  four  years  in  all ; 
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there  was  no  time  to  lose ;  and  if  you  ask  me  why  we 
loved  each  other,  it  was  **  paroe  que  c*^tait  lui,  paroe  que 
c'^tait  moi.^ ' 

Fane's  *  Report  on  Austrian  Commerce/  in  1864,  and 
Lytton's  *  Commercial  Treaty  with  Austria,'  in  1860,  show 
that  the  two  friends  were  one,  not  only  in  the  possession 
of  the  same  poetic  spirit  and  the  same  literary  tastes,  but 
in  that  practical  ability  which  they  were  able  to  display 
apart  from  the  imaginative  life.  Their  joint  production, 
*  Tannh&user,'  they  themselves  only  regarded  *as  an  intel- 
lectual tour  de  force,'  in  which  'they  adopted  the  style  and 
spirit  of  the  Tennysonian  idyll '  by  way  of  expressing  in 
words  their  vivid  impression  of  Wagner's  music.  Even 
from  this  point  of  view  we  think  that  *  Tannh&user,'  if 
once  taken  by  the  critics  too  seriously,  is  now  not 
taken  seriously  enough.  It  is  surely  a  very  finished 
and  graceful  poem,  of  great  elevation  of  feeling,  and  very 
characteristic  of  the  minds  that  collaborated  upon  it  in 
absolutely  complete  harmony.  That  it  is  imitative  is 
acknowledged;  but  in  fact  it  belongs  to  the  imitative 
period  of  Lytton's  poetry,  though  the  phrase  must  be 
used  with  some  reserve. 

•We  want  in  you*  (writes  Mrs  Browning  to  the  poet  of 
twenty-five  years  old)  *  a  more  absorbing  life  of  your  own — 
more  individuality — so  that  you  should  not  remind  us  of  this 
poet  and  that  poet,  when  you  are  so  certainly  and  thoroughly 
a  poet  yourself.  You  don't  imitate,  then  why  should  you  not 
be  original?  But  you  sympathiae  too  much.  It's  your  own 
wine,  but  you  use  your  neighbour's  glass  to  drink  it  out  of.' 

It  was  never  quite  his  neighbour's  glass.  If,  for  example, 
the  'Botanist's  Grave'  inevitably  suggests  the  'Gram* 
marian's  Funeral,'  the  differences,  both  in  the  thought 
and  the  expression,  are'  no  less  obvious.  For,  if  in 
Lytton's  poem  there  is  that  versatility  of  rhyme  for 
which  we  are  prepared^' where  humour  is  blended  with 
fancy  and  reflection,  tliere  is  very  little  that  shows 
too  obviously  that  the  rhyme  has  created  the  thought — 
as  if  the  clothes  should  be  made  first  and  their  contents 
shovelled  in  afterwardsh-^that  fault  in  Browning  over 
which  somehow  his  genius  contrives  to  triumph,  to  the 
peril  nevertheless  of  the  lasting  fame  which  is  notoriously 
disked  by  too  n^uch  ingc^auity.     And  the  contrast  in  the 
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thojught  between  the  two  poems  almost  brings  the  two 
men  before  us  in  epitome — ^so  like  Browning  is  it  to 
idMliae  the  minute  pains  of  his  gerund-grinder,  and  give 
him  a  place  *  where  meteors  shoot,  clouds  form,  lightnings 
are  loosened,  stars  come  and  go ' ;  so  like  Lytton  to  re- 
verse the  process — ^to  begin  with  the  boy,  his  heart  full 
of  wonder  and  worship,  eager  to  reach  the  thought  in 
Nature,  to  trace  him  degenerating,  in  the  very  quest,  into 
the  mere  human  likeness,  sapless  and  withered,  of  the 
dried  plant,  upon  which  he  has  written  an  elaborate 
treatise,  and  to  end  with  the  moral : 

'The  world  perchance,  after  all,  knows  already  enough; 

what  is  wanted 
Is,  not  to  know  more,  but  know  how  to  imagine  the  much 
that  it  knows.' 

* 

In  spite  of  the  conflict  of  .opinion  between  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton and  his  son  as  to  the  end  and  aim  of  poetry,  in  spite  also 
of  a  friendly  controversy  between  them  on  the  question 
whether  the  greatest  poets  had  founded  schools,  which 
we  discover  in  the  end  to  be  only  a  war  of  words,  there 
were. two  general  principles  of  the  utmost  importance, 
on  which  they  came  at  last  to  be  much  of  the  same  mind. 
The  first  was  that  the  poet  who  aims  at  immortality 
must  beware  of  eccentricity,  of  straying  from  the  main 
current  of  thought  or  expression  in  poetry ;  the  value  of 
that .  sanity  of  genius  which  makes  Spenser  and  Milton 
survive,  and  Donne  and  Cowley,  but  for  a  few  verses, 
instinct  with  genuine  and  perennial  feeling,  the  typical 
representatives  of  a  fashion  long  ago  outworn.  The 
second  was  a  conception  for  literature  of  a  more  than 
insular  criterion  of  its  intrinsic  force,  as  a  corrective  to 
our  inevitable  tendency  to  dwell  upon  merely  superficial 
defects  which  are  obvious  only  to  us,  and  disappear  in 
translation,  or  to  set  an  exaggerated  value  upon  ex- 
travagances which  could  find  favour  only  with  ourselves. 
Some  intimation,  therefore,  is  contained  in  this  critical 
correspondence  of  that  world-literature  which  was  the 
dream  of  Groethe  and  Carlyle,  although  the  irresistible 
resolve  of  Lytton  to  express  himself ^  to  *  write  simply  as 
he  wished  to  write,"  made  him  neglect  any  such  criterion 
in  his  own  case,  and  although  he  well  Imew  that  much 
of  our  English  geniu9  could  never  conform  to  it. 
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Thus  he  recognises  that  the  Titanic  strength  of  Byroci 
— that  enfant  terrible^  as  he  calls  him*  *  a  sort  of  stupend- 
ous schoolboy,  with  his  rough-hewn  conceptions  and 
shambling,  burly  bursts  of  verse  '^ — ^is  secure  of  a  worid- 
wide  fame  just  because  in  its  essence  it  can  be  conveyed, 
even  when  its  characteristic  negligence  or  excess  is  effaced 
by  a  foreign  interpreter ;  whereas  Carlyle  is  intrinsically 
difficult  to  render,  except  to  a  G^erman.  '  Fancy  Carlyle,* 
he  writes  to  Wilfrid  Blunt, ' in  the  mind  of  a  Frenchman; 
what  a  bull  in  what  a  china-shop  I '  And  it  is  obvious 
that  his  revolt,  both  against  Garly le  and  against  Browning, 
who  powerfully  influenced  him  at  one  time,  was  partly 
traceable  to  a  growing  conservatism  of  judgment  and 
fastidiousness  of  taste,  promoted  by  a.  tacit  reference  to 
the  old  masters  of  literature  upon  whom  the  world  has 
pronounced  a  final  verdict.  He  had,  moreover,  that 
historic  sense  in  criticism  "niiiich  enabled  him  to  recognise 
the  value  of  conventions  now  obsolete ;  and  this  it  is 
which  prompts  him  to  say  to  Mr  Courthope,  *  I  cannot 
but  think  the  English,  hy  their  too  contemptuous  dis- 
regard of  these  troublesome  and  unpopular  unities,  have 
lost  the  art  of  dramatic  construction,  while  the  French 
have  largely  owed  their  '  preservati6ti  of  it  to  their 
greater  reverent^  of  such  rulto.*  The  same  letter  ends 
with  a  protest,  such  as  we  might  expect  from  his  intel- 
lectual sincerity  and  sound  common-sense,  against  Uie 
propensity  to  extract  some  copybook  moral  from  such 
trag^edies  as  '  Hamlet*  or  'Lean* 

'Xragedy'  (he  concludes)  *  compels  us  tounderstsAd,  not  as 
an  abstract  proposition,  but  as  a  truth  delivered  through  our 
strongest  emotions,  that  Divine  justice  is  not  concerned  about 
bringing  things  to  a  comfortable  conclusion  at  the  end  of  this 
poor  little  five-act  play  of  ours :  that  its  theatre  is  Infinity 
and  its  last  word  here  "  Beyond."  * 

Consonantly  with  this,  he  disliked  in  any  poetry,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  display  of  moral  purpose,  and  on  the  other, 
the  lack  of  moral  power. 

We  have  done  but  scant  justice  to  a  lif e-stoiy  to 
inany-sided,  so  fascinating,  and  so  pathetic  Lytton's 
best  interpreter  is  his  daughter.  To  the  volume  of 
*  Selections '  from  his  verse  she  has  prefixed  an  inttodue- 
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tion  which,  short  as  it  is,  admirably  describes  and  illus- 
trates the  changing  and  recurrent  phases  of  his  poetic 
career.  Prematurity  of  thought  and  feeling  has  often 
an  early  graye;  but  he  lost  nothing  that  nature  and 
circumstance  gave  him  at  the  outset;  and,  if  he  added 
much,  there  was,  in  his  most  ideal  fancies,  something 
'  not  too  bright  and  good  For  human  nature's  daily  food.' 
Some  of  these  may  for  a  long  time  remain  *  vocal  only 
to  the  intelligent,'  and  for  the  many  may  need  a  sym- 
pathetic interpreter,  such,  for  example,  as  his  'After 
Paradise '  found  in  Mr  Grerald  Balfour.*  But,  as  he  saw 
all  things  with  a  poet*s  eye,  and  had  seen  so  much,  there 
is  a  large  part  of  his  poetry  which  is  by  no  means 
abstruse.  like  the  gentle  and  dreamy  child  of  his  own 
beautiful  and  simple  fable,  who  was  fascinated  by  the 
shaving  which  fell  from  the  carpenter's  workshop,  he  could 
find  grace  and  beauty  in  things  common,  and,  moving 
kindly  with  his  kind,  could  invest  with  unaginati  ve  charm 
their  simplest  joys  or  sorrows.  *  Dear  little  Yillari '  comes 
to  him  in  great  distress  over  the  death  of  a  friend's 
child,  and  Ly tton  writes :  '  When  some  man  comes  to  me 
wrapped  up  in  a  great  sorrow,  aU  other  people  suddenly 
dwindle  into  tricks  and  shams,  as  though  he  were  the 
only  real  man  in  the  world ' ;  and  that  thought  remains 
with  him  and  finds  expression  at  last  in  verse,  which 
inevitably  recalls  the  passionate  outburst  of  Constance : 

'  To  me  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief 
Let  kings  assemble.' 


This  is  but  one  instance  out  of  many  in  which  these 
letters  are  illuminative ;  and  it  ought  to  force  upon  the 
most  reluctant  critic  the  conviction  that  Lytton  was 
a  poet  in  the  first  place  and  a  politician  only  in  the 
second.  In  his  verse,  moreover,  we  see  repeated,  though 
toned  down  with  a  certain  quaint,  easy  felicity  and  a 
lightness  of  satiric  touch  in  harmony  with  his  refined 
and  gentle  nature,  the  wit  and  humour  and  quick  observa- 
tion of  socicd  life  which  in  converse  with  his  friends  he 
exhibited  in  a  more  exuberant  form.  True  poet  as  he 
was,  it  must  have  been  galling  indeed  to  him  to  find 
himself  treated  as  one  to  whom  poetry  was  only  a  diver- 


*  'Scots*  Mogaiine,'  June  and  July  1888. 
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sion  from  the  serious  business  of  life,  on  the  same  plane 
with  Frederick  the    Great   writing  bad  verses  in  bad 
French,  or  Warren  Hastings  offering  his  guests  a  new 
sonnet  every  morning  as  a  relish  for  their  breakfast 
But,  if  indolent  reviewers  and  a  still  more  indolent  public 
could  not  appreciate  the  rare  and  perhaps  unexampled 
problem  which  his  life  offers  of  powers  so  diverse  and 
yet  so  equally  balanced,  there  were,  among  *  those  who 
know,'  many  who  admired  and  loved  him  in  both  the 
characters  in  which  he  presented  himself  to  the  world, 
while  he  himself  was   groaning   under  the  burden  of 
public  duty,  and  perhaps  felt  as  Schiller's  Pegasus  might 
have  felt  when  yoked  with  the  ox  to  the  plough.    With 
a  wife  who  entered  with  complete  S3rmpathy  into  every 
detail  of  his  career,  and  children  no  less  devoted,  including 
the  biographer,  whom  he  calls  his  cUter  ego^  he  had  one 
great  solace  in  his  domestic  affections.    Those  who  loved 
him  best  of  all  revered  without  jealousy  that  other  solace 
which  was  a  necessity  of  his  life;  nor  did  they  grudge 
him  those  hours  in  which,  like  his  own  shepherd, 

*  He  became  as  those  on  whose  changed  life 
A  f ally's  choice  hath  thrown  its  spell ;  to  whom 
Their  home  and  kindred,  their  diurnal  wayB, 
And  all  familiar  things  thenceforth  appear 
Distant,  and  strange,  and  foreign  to  the  sense 
Of  their  own  nearness  to  an  unseen  power 
That  speaks  in  silence,  glows  in  darkness,  breathes 
On  sleeping  lids,  and  bums  upon  shut  lips. 
For  wheresoever  they  gaze,  there  shines  a  star. 
And  wheresoe'er  they  move,  there  sounds  a  song ; 
A  star  unseen,  a  song  imheard,  by  all 
But  they,  on  whose  thrill'd  ear  for  ever  rings 
The  fairy  music,  and  in  whose  wild  eyes 
Reflected  gleam  the  lights  of  fairyland. 
So  strong  the  charm  is  on  the  life  it  lures. 
And  luring,  loosens  from  all  else  on  earth. 
That  with  its  spell,  if  broken,  breaks  the  heart 
Of  him  whose  being  it  hath  once  possessed.* 
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The  periodic  revivals  in  Parliament  of  the  subject 
familiarly  called  Army  Reform  always  excite  a  certain 
amount  of  academic  interest,  and  even  of  unpractical 
discussion,  among  the  general  public.  Throughout  all 
the  discussion,  however,  an  underlying  feeling  can  be 
traced,  a  suspicion  that  practical  reform  cannot  be  hoped 
for ;  that  the  remedies  proposed  do  not  touch,  and  are 
not  intended  to  touch,  the  real  evils;  that  the  schemes 
which  from  time  to  time  appear  and  vanish  are  mere 
lures  to  divert  attention  from  the  alarming  faults  in  our 
military  system.  The  newest  plan  is  that  recently  set 
forth  by  Mr  Haldane.  Its  critics  are  of  two  classes. 
There  are  those  who  object  to  it  because  of  its  details — the 
reduction  of  the  regular  army,  the  employment  of  militia, 
with  an  expeditionary  force,  the  adherence  to  the  Card- 
well  system.  Others  base  their  strictures  on  broader 
principles,  and  plainly  assert  that  the  scheme  is  founded 
on  misapprehension  or  misstatement  of  our  national 
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requirements;  that»  even  if  successful  in  its  limited 
way,  it  will  make  no  sufficient  provision  for  national 
security. 

The  views  of  earnest  military  reformers  on  the  vital 
question  of  national  defence  do  not  lack  adequate  ex- 
pression ;  but  hitherto  the  study  of  the  subject  has  been 
made  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  best  contributions  to 
the  discussion  have  appeared  only  in  the  press,  or  in 
reviews  and  magazines,  and  that  the  task  of  discovering 
these  essays  and  rescuing  them  from  the  oblivion  of  back 
numbers  is  laborious  and  unsatisfactory.  The  collection 
of  reprints  which  has  been  published  under  the  title  of 
*  Imperial  Strategy'  is  therefore  welcome,  for  of  all  the 
articles  which  have  heli>ed  to  enlighten  the  public  on  the 
essential  obligations  of  national  existence  and  the  require- 
ments of  national  security  none  are  better  worthy  of 
reproduction  than  those  supplied .  to  the  *  Times '  by 
its  military  correspondent.  Settled  doctrines  based  on 
reasoned  thought  are  what  this  nation  requires  to  work 
out  its  salvation ;  and,  lest  those  who  are  responsible  for 
settling  the  doctrines  should  find  the  reasoned  thought 
beyond  their  powers,  the  author  of  *  Imperial  Strategy  * 
has  prepared  for  them  some  very  solid  foundations. 

The  book  consists  mainly  of  a  selection  from  these 
articles ;  a  few  of  the  essays  are  reprinted  from  other 
periodicals ;  only  two,  and  these  comparatively  unimport- 
ant, are  published  for  the  first  time.  Whether  the  author 
has  been  wise  in  retaining  the  original  form  of  his  articles 
is  doubtful ;  valuable  as  they  are,  the  essays  follow  each 
otherj  in  somewhat  inconsequent  fashion ;  they  do  not 
cover  the  whole  field  of  the  subject,  and  occasionally  they 
overlap.  No  doubt  the  field  is  a  wide  one,  and  the  task 
of  preparing  a  consecutive  treatise  on  Imperial  strategy 
might  well  appal  the  most  resolute  propagandist ;  yet  in 
dealing  with  a  subject  so  tangled,  and  subject  to  so  many 
distinct  and  conflicting  influences,  continuity  of  thought 
and  argument  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  articles, 
each  complete  in  itself,  are  luminous  and  convincing,  and 
are  admirably  designed  for  their  original  setting,  the 
columns  of  the  daily  press,  where  sustained  continidty  of 
reasoning  is  impossible  to  the  reader,  and  therefore  un- 
necessary in  the  writer.  But  in  a  book  which  is  in  every 
respect  deserving  of  study,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  woiic 
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should  bo  left  in  any  way  incomplete.    The  pearls  are 
there,  but  the  chaplet  is  not  yet  strung. 

If  the  problem  of  national  defence.  Imperial  strategy^—- 
caJl  it  what  you  will — be  considered  in  its  simplest  aspect, 
there  are  two  primary  and  conflicting  factors :  the  require- 
ments for  security  and  the  disinclination  to  endure  the 
burden  of  armaments.  These  influences  are  always 
opposed  to  e£kch  other ;  and,  although  in  some  fortunate 
countries — ^the  United  States,  for  example— the  require- 
ments are  so  small  and  the  resources  are  so  great  that 
the  conflict  is  not  at  present  discernible,  the  extent  of  the 
preparations  which  any  nation  [can  make  for  war  must 
depend  finally  on  the  respective  intensity  of  the  opposing 
interests.  Among  continentiJ  nations  security  is  the 
first  consideration;  the  standard  has  been  originally 
fixed  to  comply  with  military  requirements ;  and,  as  yet, 
the  assaults  of  those  who  prefer  present  comfort  to  per- 
manent safety  have  not  had  sufficient  weight  to  effect 
any  appreciable  reduction  in  this  standard.  The  burden 
of  armaments  has  been  lightened  in  many  ways — by 
better  distribution,  by  alteration  of  its  incidence,  by 
giving  to  the  people  discipline  and  health  in  return  for 
service ;  but  these  measures  of  relief  have  been  carried 
out,  in  almost  every  case,  without  any  material  con- 
traction of  the  margin  of  safety.  The  method  by  which 
continental  nations  endeavour  to  attain  the  standard  of 
security  is  simple ;  the  rule  is  that  every  sound  man  of 
suitable  age  shall  be  liable,  and  shall  be  prepared,  to 
serve  his  country  in  war.  By  adopting  this  principle  the 
great  Powers  each  succeed  in  organising  a  force  which 
will  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  victory  in  any  probable 
war;  this  may  be  called  unlimited  security.  Lesser 
Powers  trust  to  their  forces  being  sufficient  to  discourage 
a  superior  adversary  from  undertaking  a  difficult  and 
costly  campaign;  they  thus  obtain  a  limited  security, 
based  on  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  ensure  i>eace ;  and, 
to  strengthen  this  partial  security,  they  endeavour  to  gain 
allies  to  help  them,  or  protectors  whose  possible  interven- 
tion would  be  a  serious  consideration  to  an  aggressor. 

The  system  on  which  this  country  takes  measures  for 
its  defence  is  entirely  different.  The  standard  is  not 
fixed,  save  in  certain  details,  by  requirements  of  security, 
but  rather  by  the  amount  of  the  concessions  reluctantly 
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granted  by  a  people  who  consider  that  the  burden  of 
armaments  should  be  measured  by  inclination  and  not 
by  necessity.  In  two  respects  only  has  our  defence  policy 
followed  the  dictates  of  plain  necessity ;  the  standard  of 
strength  of  the  navy  and  that  of  the  garrison  of  India 
have  some  relation  to  the  possible  tasks  which  these 
forces  may  have  to  undertake.  In  both  cases  the 
necessity  for  a  standard  has  been  brought  home  to  the 
nation  only  by  imminent  danger;  at  certain  stages  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars  the  command  of  the  sea  was  in 
jeopardy,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  the 
British  force  in  India  was  manifestly  insufficient.  In 
other  respects  the  insular  view  of  national  defence  is  in 
strange  contrast  to  continental  principles,  so  much  so 
that  there  is  need  for  some  consideration  as  to  the  causes 
and  effects  of  the  different  policies. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  military  policy 
of  continental  states  is  dictated  by  military  considerations 
and  is  entirely  uninfluenced  by  methods  of  government. 
Germany,  under  an  autocracy  slightly  tempered  by  public 
opinion,  and  France,  guided  by  democratic  principles, 
have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions.  In  almost  every 
European  country  also  military  policy  is  continuous; 
whatever  party  be  in  power  the  standard  of  security 
remains  the  same.  If  any  alteration  is  made  in  the 
standard  either  of  strength  or  of  efficiency  it  is  made 
and  accepted  by  the  nation  as  a  whole,  not  by  the  political 
party  which  temporarily  controls  the  Government.  Our 
insular  policy  is  fundamentally  different.  Since  tibe  time 
of  Cromwell  there  has  always  been  a  party  in  the  State 
which  recognises  no  standard  of  military  security,  but 
considers  only  the  burden  of  armaments;  whose  policy 
has  ever  been  the  avoidance  of  present  sacrifice  at  the 
risk  of  future  disaster.  From  time  to  time  these  views  have 
prevailed;  the  burden  has  been  lifted;  and  disaster — 
minor  disaster,  thanks  to  the  Channel — has  followed  in 
due  course.  It  must  be  said  in  partial  excuse  of  the 
supporters  of  this  misguided  policy,  that  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  no  attempt  had  ever  been 
made  to  fix  a  standard  of  security,  and  then  only  the 
navy  and  the  garrison  of  India  were  considered ;  but  the 
curious  part  is  that  it  was  but  seldom  that  any  attempt 
was  made  to  justify  the  periodic  reduction  of  armed 
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fitlrettgth  by  arguments  to  prove  that  reduction  would 
not  impair  security.  The  effective  argument  has  always 
been  the  objection  to  expense ;  not  that  the  expense  was 
unbearable,  but  that  it  was  inconvenient ;  frequently  the 
argument  has  been  supported  by  the  strange  plea  that 
the  army,  or  navy,  has  been  extravagantly  administered, 
and  that  therefore  the  cost  should  be  lessened,  not  by 
economy,  but  by  reduction  of  strength  or  eflBciency. 

The  people  who  are  susceptible  to  argument  of  this 
kind  are  for  the  most  part  the  victims  of  ignorance. 
However  cultured  they  may  be,  whatever  may  be  the 
range  of  their  knowledge  in  other  respects,  the  study  of 
military  policy  has  been  omitted  in  itheir  education. 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation  has  only  the  vaguest  idea  of  what  military  policy 
is,  or  what  our  military  policy  should  be.  One  reason  for 
this  lack  of  knowledge  is  that  the  principles  on  which 
our  policy  should  be  based  have  seldom  been  clearly 
stated  and  have  never  been  adequately  discussed.  The 
first  attempt  at  any  authoritative  statement,  based  on 
scientific  deduction,  was  contained  in  Mr  Balfour's  speech 
of  the  11th  May,  1905,  on  Imperial  defence.  This  date  is 
likely  to  be  a  landmark  in  our  military  history,  for 
Mr  Balfour  brought  Truth  from  the  hiding-place  where 
she'  had  lurked  for  generations.  Decently  veiled  she 
was ;  no  statesman  could  face  the  risk  of  presenting  her 
otherwise  to  the  public  gaze ;  yet  enough  was  visible  to 
let  people  see  in  how  far  the  reality  differed  from 
imaginary  conceptions.  For  none  had  believed  the  tales 
of  the  few  adventurous  spirits  who,  unaided,  had  pre- 
viously penetrated  to  her  retreat. 

Among  continental  nations  the  doctrines  of  national 
defence  are  considered  worthy  of  attention  by  all;  and 
consequently  the  main  principles  on  which  the  resources 
of  the  country  are  organised  for  war  are  well  known  to 
the  public.  Some  of  the  books  which  have  appeared  on 
this  subject  deal  with  the  matter  so  thoroughly  that  they 
are  of  value  to  nations  other  than  those  which  they  are 
primarily  intended  to  instruct.  Of  these  works,  perhaps 
the  most  notable  is  Baron  von  der  Gk>ltz*s  treatise,  known 
in  this  country  under  the  title  *  The  Nation  in  Ajrms,*  of 
which  a  new  English  edition  has  just  api>eared.    The  main 
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object  of  the  book  is  clearly  s,tated  by  the  author ;  it  is 
'  to  create  a  sound  conception  of  the  nature  of  war  out- 
side military  circles.      A  keen  desire  for  instruction  has 
already  manifested  itself,  and  a  true  comprehension  of 
the  nature  of  war  is  certainly  not  the  least  important 
step  in  the  direction  of  national  military  efSciency/    In 
this  country  there  has  as  yet  been  no  manifestation  of  a 
keen  desire  for  instruction,  yet  the  need  for  instruction  is 
evident  enough ;  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  report  of  any 
army  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  supply  ample 
proof  of  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  most  of  our 
legislators  on  the  subject  of  national  defence.     -   - 

Mr  Balfour  s  authoritative  statement,  however,  has 
borne  good  fruit,  for,  although  there  are  those  who  still 
cry  for  reduction,  with  or  without  reason,  and  others 
who  consider  that  the  military  problem  can  be  solved 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  men  to  the   army  reserve, 
or  by  the  extension  of  the  period  of  volunteer  encamp- 
ments, there  is  yet  noticeable,  in  pronouncements  in  tho 
press  and  from  the  platform,  a  tendency  to  admit  that 
there  are  some  main  principles  by  which  military  policy 
should  be  guided,  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  to 
the  lack  of  such  guiding  principles  in  our  policy  the 
present  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  armed  forces  is  due. 
It  is  becoming  apparent  that  not  only  have  we  not  got 
what  we  want,  but  that  we  are  paying  for  what  we 
do  not  want.    Our  forces  have  been  formed  haphazard 
tiO  meet  emergencies  of  which  some  were  imaginary, 
some  were  temporary ;  the  lines  of  their  organisation 
have  been  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  that  is,  those 
which    lead    to  disorganisation ;    their   functions    have 
hitherto  been  undefined,  because  any  attempt  at  truthful 
definition  would  expose  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the 
system.    Mr  Balfour's  statement  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  naval  strength  is  sufficient  to  protect  these 
islands  from  invasion;  yet  we  maintain  three  hundred 
thousand  men  for  the  sole  purpose  of  resisting  an  enemy 
after  these  islcmds  have  been  invaded.    We  have  frontiers 
abroad  which  march  with  those  of  great  Powers ;  to 
protect  these  frontiers  we  have  only  the   disengaged 
portion  of  the  regular  army  and  its  reserve,  forces  which 
may  be  accurately  described  as  the  surplus  of  our  foreign 
peace  garrisons.    These  bald  facts  are  alone  sufficient  to 
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show  the  irrational  manner  in  which  our  military  policy 
is  carried  on.  Eyen  if  the  troops  which  are  tied  to  home 
defence  were  capable  of  resisting  an  invader  (which  they 
are  not),  there  is  still  nq  place  for  them,  under  such 
limitation  of  service,  in  any  scheme  which  aims  alike  at 
efficiency  and  economy.  While  our  navy  is  supremCi  the 
money  spent  on  home  defence  troops  is  wasted. 

The  authoritative  statement  of  Mr  Balfour  opened  the 
gate  to  discussion  of  the  broad  principles  which  he  had 
outlined.  Of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  it,  Mr  Arnold- 
Forster  and  Mr  Haldane,  the  two  Secretaries  of  State 
concerned,  have  naturally  been  the  most  prominent.  Mr 
Amold-Forster  certainly  made  use  of  the  principles 
enunciated  by  the  Prime  Minister;  that  is,  he  applied 
them  when  they  fitted  in  with  his  own  preconceived 
notions,  and  he  discarded  them  when  they  did  not.  His 
book,  *  The  Army  in  1006,*  is  an  elaboration  of  his  share 
in  the  discussion  on  military  policy,  and  is,  it  must  be 
admitted,  a  spirited  piece  of  special  pleading  in  favour  of 
bis  discarded  scheme.  It  is  valuable,  because  the  scheme 
was,  in  parts,  a  good  one,  and  the  reasons  which  are 
adduced  for  many  of  the  suggestions,  particularly  for  the 
conversion  of  surplus  regular  and  selected  militia  regi- 
ments into  a  short-service  force,  are  well  considered  and 
weighty;  but  the  case  is  frequently  damaged  by  over- 
statement, and  sometimes  by  misstatement. 

For  Mr  Haldane's  contributions  to  the  discussion  we 
have  to  look  to  his  speeches,  two  of  which  have  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form.  The  Secretary  of  State 
adepts  the  attitude  of  a  diffident  student  of  the  military 
art;  he  has  formulated  the  opinion,  unusual  in  this 
country,  that  among  professional  soldiers  there  are  men 
of  military  knowledge,  and  even  of  intelligence,  and  has 
had  the  courage  to  admit  that,  on  certain  points,  the 
professional  view  is  worthy  of  consideration.  This 
attitude  is  certainly  discreet,  and  has  done  much  to 
strengthen  Mr  Haldane*s  position^  especially  with  the 
army,  which  is  unaccustomed  to  fair  words  and  quickly 
responsive  to  appreciation.  With  the  general  public  also 
Mr  Haldane's  diffidence  has  been  of  service;  there  is  a 
widespread  belief  that  the  insensate  reduction  of  bat- 
talions was  a  measure  forced  on  the  War  Minister  and 
not  originated  by  him.    Even  his  artless  hope  of  being 
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able  to  create  a  second-line  army  out  of  *  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  rifle-shooting,  or  have  a  taste  for  drill/  has 
raised  a  smile  only  of  sympathy,  not  of  ridicule.  Mr 
Haldane  is  digging  for  his  foundations  ;  the  rock  is  there, 
although  he  has  not  yet  reached  it ;  but  as  long  as  he  per- 
severes in  his  exploration,  so  long  is  there  hope  of  his 
success,  and  so  long  will  there  be  trust  in  his  good  faith. 

Before  the  standard  of  security  of  a  nation  can  be 
assessed,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  preliminary  calcula- 
tion required ;  and  the  terms  of  calculation  are  in  their 
nature  indefinite,  depending  on  estimate,  not  on  certainty. 
For  most  nations,  however,  the  calculations  are  not  very 
complex ;  only  one  or  two  contingencies  have  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  ix>ssible  enemies  are  few  and  easily  indicated. 
When  the  British  Empire  is  in  question  the  contingencies 
assume  an  infinite  variety ;  the  terms  of  the  calculations 
must  be  estimated  by  means  of  expert  evidence  of  the 
military  power  of  nearly  every  nation  on  earth ;  the  cal- 
culation itself  touches  closely  the  national  life,  and  its 
correct  solution  will  tax  the  best  intellects  of  the  country. 
If  the  case  of  a  single  frontier,  India,  be  considered,  some 
of  the  necessary  estimates  and  calculations  are  at  once 
apparent.  Estimates  are  required  of  the  strength  of  the 
forces  which  Russia  could  bring  to  her  Afghan  frontier, 
and  could  maintain  in  that  theatre,  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  supplies  and  transport  for  this  force,  of  its  probable 
value  in  war,  judged  from  its  training  and  previous 
records,  of  the  geographical  obstacles  or  aids  to  its  pro- 
gress, of  a  hundred  obscure  and  recondite  considerations 
which  might  affect  an  offensive  campaign.  The  inclina- 
tion of  the  Afghan  ruler  and  of  his  people,  the  armed 
strength  of  that  country,  and  the  possible  application  of 
its  forces,  must  be  included.  The  attitude  of  native  India, 
the  possibility  of  an  alliance  against  us,  are  important 
factors.  All  these  factors  having  been  weighed,  we  must 
estimate  our  ability  to  deal  with  them,  reckon  up  the 
assets,  and  consider  the  best  means  of  making  up  the  de- 
ficiency. In  '  Imperial  Strategy '  a  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  defence  of  India ;  and  the  most  casual  reader  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  and 
by  the  lack  of  any  national  and  settled  policy  in  our 
method  of  dealing  with  it.  The  fact  is  that  those  who 
have  sufficient  knowledge  to  dictate  a  sound  policy  have 
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no  power,  while  those  who  have  power  have  no  know- 
ledge. The  standard  of  security  even  for  one  frontier 
cannot  be  worked  out  without  the  assistance  of  those 
whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  mili- 
tary art  in  all  its  details ;  the  science  of  the  soldier  and 
the  judgment  of  the  statesman  must  be  brought  together 
in  harmonious  cooperation. 

When  this  process  has  been  completed  with  relation 
to  every  probable  or  reasonable  contingency  of  war  in 
any  part  of  our  wide-spread  Empire,  then  a  national 
standard  of  security  can  be  assessed.    That  our  military 
preparations  will  ever  attain  this  standard  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  expected.    We  have  ever  loved  to  take  risks ; 
but,  if  we  have  a  standard,  we  shall  at  least  have  some 
data  by  which  to  gauge  the  extent  of  the  risks  we  are 
accepting.    At  present  we  have  none  ;  we  know  that  the 
risks  are  heavy,  and  that  is  all.    And  until  we  have  a 
standard  we  shall  be  unable  so  to  organise  the  resources 
which  we  may  feel  disposed  to  devote  to  national  defence 
as  to  make  the  risks  as  small  and  as  remote  as  possible. 
Our  military  organisation  at  present  bears  but  little  rela- 
tion to  our  requirements  for  war;  our  auxiliary  force 
resembles  a  breakwater  from  which  the  sea  has  receded, 
notable  only  as  a  historical  landmark,  useful  only  as  a 
playground  for  the  local  children.    'We  are  organising 
the  army,*  says  the  author  of  '  Imperial  Strategy,' '  on  the 
basis  of  five-sixths  of  it  remaining  at  home,  where,  unless 
all  our  naval  theories,  practices,  sacrifices,  and  traditions 
are  mere  nonsense,  they  will  never  fight  a  battle. ...  In 
organising  forces  which  we  cannot  send  abroad  and  can- 
not use  at  home,  strategic  dementia  has  reached  its  climax.' 
The  fixing  of  the  standard,  the  calculation  of  our 
requirements  for  security,  can  only  be  undertaken  by  the 
King's  Government,  aided  by  the  best  military  advice 
and  information.     But,  whatever  the  precise  result  of 
such  deliberation  may  be,  the  fact  is  evident  and  unde- 
nied  that  our  present  arrangements  are  totally  insufK- 
cient.     There  can  therefore  be  no  objection,  even  before 
the  standard  is  arrived  at,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
methods  by  which  our  resources  can  be  organised  to 
greater  effect,  without  imposing  any  more  severe  strain 
on  the  country.    The  country  is  in  no  humour  to  accept 
additional  financial  burdens  unless  the  necessity  is  im- 
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pressed  on  it  very  forcibly ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
influence,  save  the  pressure  of  imminent  danger  or  the 
experience  of  disaster,  will  avail  to  wring  a  consent  to 
bear  a  heavier  contribution.  No  one  knows  this  better 
than  Mr  Haldane ;  and  the  trend  of  his  experiments  is  all 
in  the  direction  of  economical  conversion  of  his  resources, 
of  getting  better  value  for  his  money,  without  any  in- 
crease of  either  the  compulsory  or  the  voluntary  burden, 
the  taxes  or  the  conditions  of  service.  That  something 
may  be  accomplished  in  this  direction  is  generally  ad- 
mitted ;  the  only  danger  to  be  feared  in  setting  to  work  at 
once  is  the  possibility  of  the  selected  scheme  being  essen- 
tially of  a  limited  nature  and  incapable  of  either  perma- 
nent or  temporary  expansion,  should  it  be  disoovared 
later  that  the  requirements  of  security  had  been  under- 
estimated. This  was  the  fundamental  defect  of  Mr 
Amold-Forster*s  scheme;  his  estimate  of  our  require- 
ments, arrived  at,  apparently,  by  intuition,  was  of  the 
vaguest  nature ;  and  the  force  to  be  provided  by  his  pro- 
posed organisation  was  strictly  limited  to  an  arbitrary 
strength.  Power  of  expansion  up  to  the  full  extent  of 
our  resources  is  absolutely  essentiaL 

That  the  regular  army  is,  from  its  nature,  incapable 
of  indefinite  expansion,  is  universally  admitted.  It  is 
an  e£BLcient  but  highly  expensive  machine  designed  to 
perform  certain  particular  services;  to  provide  foreign 
garrisons  in  peace  time,  to  control  dependent  races,  to 
undertake  small  wiurs,  to  train  auxiliaries.  The  expense 
of  maintaining  it  at  a  strength  sufficient  for  the  perform- 
ance of  these  functions  not  only  makes  great  expansion 
on  regular  lines  impossible,  but  provides  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  strictest  limitation  of  its  permanent  estab- 
lishment. Any  hope  of  fulfilling  our  requirements  for 
defence  by  increasing  the  regular  army  may  be  dismissed 
as  chimerical ;  expansion  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere^ 

It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  in  Mr  Haldane*s 
new  scheme  a  limited  expansion  of  the  r^^ular  army  is 
provided  for.  Seventy-four  training  battalions  are  to  be 
established,  in  which  men  wiU  be  enlisted  for  six  years  on 
the  condition  that,  if  a  general  mobilisation  takes  place 
during  their  term  of  service,  they  may  be  sent  in  drafts 
to  reinforce  the  battalions  of  regulars;  sixnilai:  but 
unspecified  arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  the  other 
arms  and  departments  of  the  regular  army.    These  men 
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will  form,  practically,  a  partially  trained  addition  to  the 
army  reserve ;  it  is  expected  that  about  80,000  men  will 
in  this  way  become  available  for  foreign  service  with  the 
regular  army  in  time  of  war,  and  that  we  shall  thus  be 
able  to  mobilise  and  to  maintain  in  the  field  for  six  months 
a  force  of  160,000  men.  This  is,  so  far,  the  limit  of  this 
expansion.  If  the  scheme  is  successful  and  the  men  are 
found,  we  are,  theoretically,  very  much  where  we  were ; 
that  is,  we  have  available  for  war  oversea — the  most  pro- 
bable contingency — ^the  regular  army,  backed  by  80,000 
special  reservists;  where  formerly  we  had  the  regular 
army  backed  by  80,000  militia.  Practically  We  are  better 
off,  for  not  only  has  a  vast  improvement  in  organisation 
been  outlined — ^the  establishment  of  a  proper  proportion 
of  the  three  arms  and  of  the  departmental  services — but  we 
shall  at  least  know  whether  the  80,000  reservists  can  be 
counted  on  or  not.  There  could  never  be  any  certainty  that 
the  militia  would  be  available  for  service  oversea ;  it  lay 
with  them  to  say,  when  the  emergency  arose,  whether  they 
would  consent  to  extend  their  liability.  With  the  new 
force  the  number  available  will  be  known  beforehand, 
and  will  be  represented  by  the  strength  of  the  force,  for 
each  man  will  accept  the  liability  on  enlistment.  These 
are  mideniable  advantages,  but  yet  they  do  not  give  us 
expansion ;  for  that  we  must  still  look  elsewhere. 

The  territoricd  army,  the  second  line,  in  which  the 
volunteers  and  part  of  the  yeomanry  and  militia  are  to  be 
absorbed,  is  evidently  the  force  to  which  Mr  Haldane  ex- 
pects us  to  look;  and  it  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  some 
of  the  principles  which  he  has  applied  to  the  organisation 
of  this  force  are  entirely  suited  to  a  system  of  expansion. 
The  decentralisation  of  administration,  the  formation 
of  territorial  divisions,  the  enforcement  of  a  period  of 
liability,  are  all  valuable  reforms;  the  minor  defects 
which  are  apparent  now,  or  may  show  themselves  later, 
can  be  remedied  without  impairing  the  scheme.  But 
there  is  one  defect  which  exists  in  our  auxiliary  forces  as 
they  are,  and  will  exist  after  they  are  reorganised ;  the 
300,000  men  are  to  be  tied  down  to  the  defence  of  two 
islands  which  the  navy  keeps  inviolate;  they  are  to  ensure 
local  superiority  in  a  theatre  to  which  no  enemy  can 
penetrate.  The  field  force  of  regulars  may  be  fighting 
abroad,  but  the  territorial  army  remains  at  home.    At 
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the  end  of  six  months  the  field  army,  even  if  succeasful 
BO  far,  will  have  its  last  reserve  in  the  ranks ;  the  terri- 
torial army,  after  six  months'  embodiment,  may  be  fit  to 
take  the  field,  but  it  will  still  reiyain  at  home.  Perhaps 
it,  or  some  part  of  it,  or  some  individuaLs  belonging  to  it, 
may  feel  disposed  to  help  the  field  force,  and  they  may  be 
allowed,  or  even  encouraged  to  do  so,  but  they  could  not 
be  ordered  to  go,  whatever  the  emergency ;  their  obliga- 
tion to  fight  extends  only  to  places  where  no  fighting  is  to 
be  expected.  No  doubt  the  existence  of  this  force  may 
tend  to  discourage  any  attempt  of  an  enemy  to  raid  the 
United  Kingdom;  but  raids  are  neither  very  probable 
nor  necessarily  very  serious.  We  are  spending  our 
strength  in  endeavouring  to  cope  with  the  most  remote 
contingency,  leaving  the  obvious  and  pressing  dangers 
unconsidered. 

Mr  Haldane  is,  in  fact,  engaged  in  making  ropes  of 
sand,  and  is  taking  great  pains  to  ensure  that  only  the 
best  kind  of  sand  shall  be  used  to  make  his  ropes.    The 
ropes  will  not  be  very  valuable,  but  by  happy  foresight, 
or  chance,   his  machinery  is   so  constructed  as  to  be 
capable  of  dealing  also  with  hemp ;   the  use  of  sand  is 
merely  his  preference.     The  organisation  of  the  terri- 
torial army  appears  to  be  suitable  for  the  provision  of  an 
efi&cient  force  for  a  great  war;  it  is  the  intention  at 
present  to  use  it  to  provide  a  force  which  shall  be  useless 
in  a  great  war,  which  shall  remain  immobile,  paralysed, 
outside  the  sphere  of  confiict.    Yet  for  the  machinery, 
the  organisation,  we  may  be  grateful ;  if  Mr  Haldane 
gives  us  that  and  nothing  else,  he  wUl  have  given  us 
more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  for  generations.    We 
shall  have  the  means,  if  only  we  have  the  will  to  use 
them,  of  producing  a  real  second  line  army  for  purposes 
of  war.    What  is  wanting  is  the  authority  to  turn  the 
organisation  to  good  account;  to  ensure  that  the  force 
which  is  to  be  created,  however  small  it  may  have  to  be, 
shall  be  available  for  service  wherever  it  is  required,  and 
shall  not  be  interned  where  it  is  not  required.    What  is 
wanted,  in  fact,  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  second 
line  army  to  serve,  in  time  of  war,  wherever  the  proper 
authorities  may  consider  that  its  services  wiU  be  most 
useful.   If  men  can  be  found  to  accept  this  obligation,  then 
we  shall  have  a  real  and  useful  force,  and  the  problem  of 
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expansion  will  be,  in  some  degree,  solved.  If  the  men 
cannot  be  f ound,  we  shall  at  least  know  our  danger ;  we 
shall  have  discovered  the  insufficiency  of  ropes  of  sand. 

'Our  belief  is'  (said  Mr  Haldane  on  February  25)  ^  •  .  that 
they  (the  men  of  the  second  line)  would  be  ready,  finding 
themselves  in  their  units,  to  say,  "  we  wish  to  go  abroad  and 
take  our  part  in  the  theatre  of  war,  to  fight  in  the  interests 
of  the  nation  and  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire.**  It  might 
be  that  they  would  not  only  go  in  their  battalions,  but  in 
their  brigades  and  even  divisions;' 

It  might  indeed  be  so,  but  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
find  out  beforehand.  One  way  to  find  out  would  be  to 
ask  them;  if  they  agree,  then  they  can  be  counted  on; 
if  they  demur,  the  exi>ense  of  training  them  will  be  a 
purposeless  extravagance.  It  looks  as  if  Mr  Haldane 
dares  not  put  the  question  because  he  fears  what  the 
answer  may  be;  he  confines  himself  to  speculation  be- 
cause he  is  afraid  to  face  the  possible  reality. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  an  obligation  to  serve  abroad, 
if  necessary,  in  time  of  war,  is  a  serious  matter  for  a 
citizen  soldier.  It  is  indeed  so  serious  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  a  sufficient  number  will  accept  the 
obligation.  Nevertheless  the  fact  is  quite  clear  that  for 
purposes  of  war  no  narrower  liability  can  be  of  any  value 
in  the  effort  to  meet  our  requirements.  Mr  Haldane, 
with  suspicious  candour,  has  admitted  that  the  end  to  be 
attained  has  not  come  within  his  purview.  *  I  have  never 
been  able,*  he  says,  'to  work  out  the  standard  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Empire.'  Nor  has  anybody  else ; 
but  many  have  tried,  within  the  limits  of  personal  know- 
ledge, to  work  out  a  rough  estimate;  and  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  Mr  Haldane,  after  a  year's  study  of  military 
problems,  has  formed  no  kind  of  estimate  for  himself. 
The  problem  of  the  defence  of  India  must  have  come 
before  him  ;  does  he  accept  Lord  Kitchener's  estimate  of 
our  requirements  for  security  in  that  quarter?  Or  the 
estimate  of  Lord  Roberts  ?  Or  neither  ?  Or,  if  neither, 
has  he  discovered  or  evolved  any  estimate  of  those 
requirements  which  leads  him  to  believe  that  they  would 
be  fulfilled  by  a  force  of  160,000  men,  maintained  in  the 
field  for  six  months  ?  Mr  Haldane  evades  the  question  of 
requirements  altogether. 
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'Though  we  are  not  laying  down  any  standard  of  require- 
ments for  the  Empire,  we  are  keeping  together  a  force  which 
is  better  prepared  for  war  than  any  force  which  we  haye 
hitherto  had;  and  that  seems  to  me  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  Empire,  at  all  events  more  than  at  the  present 
time,  while  one  is  prejudidng  nothing  and  no  principle.* 

This  also  may  be  all  quite  true,  and  we  may  be  grateful  in 
reason,  but  the  intensity  of  our  gratitude  will  depend  on 
the  proportion  which  the  improvement  bears  to  the  defi- 
ciency. If  a  man  has  the  bailiffs  in  his  house  for  a  debt  of 
a  hundred  pounds,  and  has  only  threepence  to  meet  the 
bill,  it  will  not  comfort  him  much  to  find  another  penny 
in  his  overcoat  pocket.  The  actual  increase  in  fighting 
power  given  by  this  new  scheme  will  be  very  small  when 
compared  to  the  gap  that  is  yet  to  be  filled;  and  Mr 
Haldane,  in  spite  of  his  political  optimism,  must  know 
this  very  welL 

Nevertheless,  although  the  actual  increase  in  fighting 
power  is  small  compared  with  the  increase  which  is 
required  to  ensure  safety,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
efficiency  of  our  inadequate  force  will  be  notably  im- 
proved by  Mr  Haldane's  organisation.  He  has  dealt  with 
the  material  and  the  money  at  his  disi>osal  in  a  work- 
manlike manner;  and,  although  there  will  certainly  be 
much  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  necessity 
or  the  value  of  the  various  measures  of  reform  which  he 
advocates,  it  must  be  admitted  that  sound  reasons  or 
weighty  authority  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  each  one 
of  them.  The  alterations  in  the  organisation  of  the  '  first 
line,*  the  force  for  war  oversea,  are  mainly  four:  the 
self-contained  division,  the  allobnent  of  cavalry  duties, 
the  provision  of  men  from  civil  life  for  certain  technical 
and  administrative  services  on  mobilisation,  and  the 
scheme  of  depdt  battalions.  As  to  the  first,  there  is 
practical  unanimity  of  approval  for  the  proposed  forma- 
tion ;  the  new  divisions,  which  can  be  grouped  into  armies 
to  suit  the  conditions  of  a  campaign,  are  yet  capable,  both 
administratively  and  tactically,  of  independent  action. 
Organisation  in  army  corps  is  suitable  for  great  military 
Powers  which  can  produce  a  score  of  them ;  for  us,  who 
have  never  been  able  to  complete  three,  except  on  paper, 
the  system  is  cumbrous  and  unpractical.  The  efficacy 
of  the  divisional  formation  also,  especially  for  oversea 
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service,  has  been  proved  by  the  ease  and  certainty 
with  which  the  Japanese  armies  in  the  late  war  were 
despatched,  combined,  and  redistributed  to  meet  the 
varying  exigencies  of  the  campaign. 

The  distinction  which  has  been  drawn  between  the 
strategic  and  the  protective  duties  of  cavalry,  and  the 
consequent  allotment  of  our  available  mounted  troops  to 
independent  cavalry,  army  cavalry,  and  divisional  cavalry, 
are  a  belated  effort  to  conform  to  views  which  have  long 
ago  been  accepts  by  the  leaders  of  military  thought 
in  continental  countries.  It  seems  probable  that  Mt 
Haldane,  or  his  advisers,  may  have  been  informed  or  re- 
minded of  these  views  by  the  simultaneous  and  opportune 
appearance  of  these  two  books  on  the  subject,  both  of  them 
translations  from  the  German,  in  which  the  necessity  for 
the  distinction  is  put  beyond  doubt.  These  books,  happily 
enough,  are  absolutely  complementary  one  to  another; 
General  von  Berhhardi,  in  •Cavalry  in  Modem  War/ 
attacks  the  subject  theoretically  and  arrives  at  his  con- 
clusions by  deduction.  Gtoneral  von  Pelet-Narbonne,  in 
*  Cavalry  on  Service,*  adopts  the  inductive  method ;  he 
has  selected  from  history  a  single,  but  very  complete 
series  of  operations  of  a  cavalry  force,  and  from  the  actual 
success  or  failure  of  the  methods  adopted  by  or  forced 
upon  it,  has  suggested  certain  general  principles.  The 
conclusions  of  Bemhardi  and  the  general  principles  of 
Pelet-Narbonne  are,  on  many  points,  in  agreement,  and 
on  one  are  identical,  namely,  that  the  cavalry  of  an 
army  in  the  field  has  two  distinct  duties  to  perform,  and 
that  the  same  force  cannot  simultaneously  perform  both. 
These  duties  are,  shortly,  strategic  reconnaissance  and 
protection ;  that  part  of  tiie  cavalry  which  is  detailed  to 
carry  out  the  first  must  have  complete  independence  of 
movement,  that  which  performs  the  second  must  be 
strictly  tied  to  the  army  which  it  protects.  Strategic 
reconnaissance  is  essentially  an  offensive  operation; 
protectioh  is  defensive.  The  first  implies  concentration, 
to  overcome  the  hostile  cavalry ;  the  second  implies  dis- 
persion, to  guard  all  avenues  of  approach.  If  only  one 
force  is  available  for  both  purposes,  then,  when  it  pro- 
ceeds on  reconnaissance,  the  army  will  be  left  exposed ; 
if  it  remidns  to  guard  the  army,  it  will  acquire  but  little 
information  of  the  enemy.    The  Germans,  therefore,  in 
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war,  divide  their  cavalry  into  two  portions,  *  cavalry 
divisions'  for  reconnaissance,  and •' divisional  (or  corps) 
cavalry'  for  protection.  GFeneral  von  Bemhardi  defines 
the  two  functions  as  those  of  intelligence  and  security. 

'  Fundamentally  different  arrangements '  (he  says)  *  are  neces- 
sary to  fulfil  these  two  purposes.  Any  one  who  attempted  to 
entrust  both  the  provision  of  intelligence  and  the  protection 
of  the  troops  to  one  and  the  same  body  of  men  would,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  fail  to  secure  either  purpose  so  long  as 
the  enemy's  mounted  forces  still  held  the  field.  To  secure 
information,  i.e.  intelligence,  requires  concentration  of  force. 
The  reconnoitring  cavalry  must  beat  their  opponents  out  of 
the  field  in  order  to  obtain  opportunities  for  discovering  what 
is  going  on  behind  the  enemy's  protective  screen.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  cavalry  must  endeavour  to  work  round  the 
adversary's  flanks,  and  may  in  consequence  have  to  leave  the 
front  of  its  own  army  entirely  uncovered.  The  protection  of 
this  army,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  a  wide  extension  of 
front  and  consequent  subdivision  of  force,  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  concentration  which  the  provision  of  intelligence  im- 
peratively calls  for.' 

This  is  the  theoretical  argument.    General  von  Pelet- 
Narbonne's  practical  examples  point  the  same  moraL 

*  The  deplojrment  of  the  armies  in  advancing  from  their  de- 
training points  was  to  be  protected  and  concealed,  and  in- 
formation to  be  obtained  about  the  distribution,  movements, 
and  intentions  of  the  enemy's  forces.  These  duties,  which 
fall  to  the  cavalry,  were  of  both  an  offensive  and  defensive 
nature,  and  must  be  separately  carried  out  to  attain  a  suc- 
cessful result;  i.e.  the  duty  of  observation  must  be  funda- 
mentally separate  from  that  of  protection.' 

The  recognition  of  these  principles,  by  those  responsible 
for  the  efficiency  of  our  army,  must  be  counted  as  a 
reform ;  but  in  the  application  of  them  Mr  Haldane  has 
not  been  successful  It  is  proposed  to  allot  to  the  new 
infantry  divisions  —  semi-independent  bodies  of  nearly 
20,000  men  each — only  two  squadrons  of  yeomanry,  as 
divisional  cavalry.  This  proportion  of  mounted  men 
is  manifestly  insufficient,  even  if  the  quality  were  the 
best  that  could  be  provided ;  and  the  prospect  of  having 
to  depend  for  reconnaissance  on  some  three  hundred 
partially  traiiied  n^en  iip4er  iQexperiepced  officers  will 
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not  be  very  satisfactory  to  a  divisional  commander.  It 
would  appear  that  the  divisions  have  been  starved  in 
order  that  momited  men  might  be  found  to  form  the 
hybrid  formation  which  is  to  be  called  army  cavalry,  a 
force  of  which  the  functions  are  indefinite  and  the  value 
problematic.  The  system  adopted  shows  an  intentional 
departure  from  simplicity,  with  no  compensating  advan- 
tage to  justify  it. 

The  third  of  Mr  Haldane*s  proposals — ^the  provision  of 
men  from  dvil  life  to  take  up  certain  duties  with  the 
field  army  on  mobilisation — is  frankly  an  experiment;  and 
its  success  depends  on  two  conditions  which  are  not  yet 
assured.  There  is  doubt  as  to  whether  the  men  required 
will  come  forward ;  and  there  is  doubt,  even  if  the  men 
come  forward,  as  to  their  consenting  to  undergo  training 
sufficient  to  fit  them  for  immediate  service  in  the  field. 
The  first  question  will  be  answered  definitely  before  long, 
but  there  is  reason  to  expect  wide  divergences  of  opinion 
about  the  answer  to  the  second.  Not  only  must  the 
standard  of  fitness  for  war  always  be  somewhat  inde- 
finite and  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  opinion,  but 
there  is  also  the  danger  that,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  first 
condition,  the  second  may  be  waived;  that  is,  that  in 
order  to  get  the  men,  to  show  the  force  on  paper,  the 
training  may  be  so  relaxed  that  the  services  of  the  men 
may  at  first  be  of  little  value.  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  on  these  men  the  fighting  power  of  the 
whole  of  the  field  army  is  dependent ;  not  one  of  the  six 
divisions  will  be  able  to  mobilise  without  them ;  not  one 
will  be  fit  for  service  unless  these  men  are  efficient. 

The  question  of  the  sufficiency,  both  numerical  and 
military,  of  these  reinforcements  for  the  first  line  is  grave ; 
it  cannot  be  answered  except  by  making  the  exi>eriment 
and  considering  the  result.  Conjecture  and  prophecy  can 
carry  no  weight.  But,  admitting  that  the  value  of  the 
scheme  cannot  be  gauged  except  by  experiment,  it  remains 
to  be  considered  whether  the  experiment  is  worth  making. 
Here  Mr  Haldane  is  on  more  solid  ground.  The  regular 
soldier  is  an  expensive  article,  so  expensive  that  there  is 
little  hope  that  any  British  Oovemment  would  maintain  an 
establishment  sufficient  to  provide,  on  mobilisation,  160,000 
regular  soldiers,  in  the  proper  proportion  of  the  different 
ftrmst    Also  the  regular  soldier  is  highly  trained ;  and  it 
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must  be  admitted  that  in  a  modem  army  there  are  many 
services  for  the  proper  performance  of  which  a  high 
standard  of  military  training  is  not  essential.  These 
duties,  in  fact,  either  approximate  to  duties  which  are 
continuously  performed  in  civil  life,  such  as  supply, 
telegraphy,  or  railway  transport,  or  they  are  of  a  nature 
so  simple,  as  for  instance  the  driving  of  ammunition 
column  waggons,  that  prolonged  and  continuous  training, 
either  civil  or  military,  is  unnecessary.  Every  efficient 
substitute  for  a  regular  soldier  will  save  money  to  the 
country ;  how  much  exactly  he  will  save  cannot  be 
estimated  until  the  result  of  the  experiment  is  known. 
For,  under  a  system  of  voluntcury  service,  these  prospective 
non-military  reservists  may  hold  out  for  such  terms  as 
they  please ;  and  there  will  be  no  choice  between  giving 
what  they  ask  and  doing  without  them.  It  may  be  ex- 
pected, however,  that  the  system,  if  successful,  will  result 
in  a  considerable  saving ;  and  a  possible  increase  in  the 
strength  of  our  army  for  service  oversea,  if  attained>with 
no  increase  of  cost  and  no  diminution  of  efficiency,  is  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  experiments  of  the  boldest  nature. 

It  is  perhaps  with  regard  to  Mr  Haldane's  fourth 
proposition,  the  establishment  of  draft-producing  depdt 
battalions,  and  the  extinction  of  the  old  militia  system, 
that  the  greatest  volume  and  intensity  of  criticism  is 
to  be  expected.  The  militia  is  a  landmark;  whatever 
may  be  its  faults  and  failings,  it  has  great  traditions  and 
a  historic  pa49t.  In  all  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  in 
every  great  war,  as  soon  as  the  invariable  insufficiency 
of  our  preparations  became  manifest,  the  militia  has 
closed  up  its  ranks  and  has  gone  forth  silently,  expecting 
no  praise,  demanding  no  reward,  to  take  its  place  in 
fighting  line  or  garrison.  Its  services  have  earned  for 
it  not  only  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  nation,  but 
also  the  right  to  retain  its  place  in  the  national  forces, 
as  long  as  its  continued  existence  can  reasonably  be 
justified.  For  some  years  this  latter  question  has  been 
in  doubt.  The  quality  of  the  militia  has  deteriorated 
owing  to  the  invasion  of  its  recruiting  field  by  the 
volunteers;  its  strength  has  diminished  owing  to  the 
annual  exodus  of  12,000  men  who  enlist  from  it  into 
the  line.  The  terms  of  service  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  is  difficult  for  a  man  in  regpilar  work  to  attmid  a 
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training,  and  yet  they  are  so  devised  that  an  idle  man 
can  easily  belong  to,  and  train  with,  more  than  one 
corps.  This  practice  is  known  to  be  not  uncommon,  and 
renders  all  returns  of  strength  somewhat  untrustworthy. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  consideration  that  the  militia, 
when  it  takes  the  field,  will  consent  to  do  so  only  in  its 
units,  and  that  its  officers  and  men  are  not  available  to 
replace  casualties  in  the  regular  army.  This  limitation 
is  one  on  which  there  is  a  considerable  divergence  of 
opinion,  and  it  may  be  well  to  endeavour  to  clear  it  up 
before  proceeding  further.  The  advocates  of  the  present 
system  argue,  with  apparent  reason,  that,  when  men 
take  the  field,  they  should  go  in  the  battalions  or 
batteries  in  which  they  have  been  trained  in  peace, 
under  their  own  officers,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
comrades  they  know.  If  there  were  anything  like  an 
equality  of  efficiency  between  militia  and  line  this  argu- 
ment would  have  weight,  especially  at  the  beginning  of 
a  war;  but  it  has  never  been  pretended  that  militia 
battalions  are  as  efficient  as  those  of  the  line.  There- 
fore, when  the  waste  of  war  has  reduced  regular  bat- 
talions to  a  fraction  of  their  proper  strength,  the  question 
to  be  decided  is  whether  it  is  better  to  reinforce  these 
battalions  by  adding  others  of  less  efficiency,  or  by 
filling  them  up  to  their  full  complement  by  officers  and 
men  whom  they  may  absorb  and  make  their  own.  For 
example,  if  a  force  of  regulars  in  the  field  had  lost  4000 
men  by  casualties,  would  it  be  better  to  send  4000  officers 
and  men  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  regular  battalions, 
or  to  reinforce  the  regulars  by  a  brigade  of  militia, 
4000  strong,  in  its  own  battalions  ?  There  is  no  experi- 
enced leader  who  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  if  the 
choice  were  offered  him ;  the  opinion  may  be  hazarded 
that  there  are  few  who  would  not  prefer  to  have  2000 
militia  in  drafts  rather  than  4000  in  units. 

The  opinion  that  reinforcements  sent  to  the  front 
during  the  course  of  a  war  are  more  valuable  in  the  form 
of  drafts  than  in  that  of  units  ha49  been  held  strongly 
with  reference  to  old  and  new  units  much  more  alike 
in  original  efficiency  than  are  line  and  militia  battalions. 
The  system  pursued  by  the  Federals,  during  the  American 
Civil  War,  of  organising  new  imits  in  preference  to 
filling  up  the  gaps  in  those  already  jn  the  field,  is  con- 
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sidered  by  Colonel  Henderson,  no  mean  judge,  to  have 
affected  seriously  the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  Army. 

*  Thus  •  (he  says  in  •  The  Science  of  War ')  *  battalions  which 
had  served  in  more  than  one  campaign  and  had  gained  expe- 
rience and  discipline  were  soon  reduced  to  the  strength  of  a 
couple  of  companies;  whilst  others  lately  raised  boasted  a 
full  complement  of  rifles,  but  were  without  officers,  commis- 
sioned or  non-commissioned,  capable  of  instructing  or  leading 
their  unpractised  men.' 

Speaking  of  the  arrangements  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
which,  alone  of  the  Northern  States,  adopted  the  system 
of  reinforcing  by  drafts  instead  of  by  units,  Greneral 
Sherman  was  emphatic  in  his  opinion. 

*We  estimate  a  Wisconsin  regiment  equal  to  an  ordinary 
brigade.  I  believe  that  five  hundred  new  men  added  to  an 
old  and  experienced  regiment  were  more  valuable  than  a 
thousand  men  in  the  form  of  a  new  regiment,  for  the  former, 
by  association  with  good  experienced  captains,  lieutenants, 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  soon  became  veterans,  whereas 
the  latter  were  generally  unavailable  for  a  year.* 

The  view  of  the  Federal  civil  authorities,  however,  who 
persisted,  mainly  to  meet  the  wishes  of  recruits,  in  organ- 
ising new  units  under  inexperienced  officers,  leaving 
their  experienced  officers  without  men  to  command,  is 
still  maintained  by  some  with  whom  efficiency  in  war 
is  a  consideration  second  to  that  of  convenience  in  ]>eace. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford,  a  representative  militia  command- 
ing officer,  in  his  pamphlet  on  *  The  Preservation  of  the 
Militia,'  frankly  bases  his  opinion  on  convenience  of 
recruiting,  and  relegates  efficiency  to  the  background. 

'  The  militia '  (he  says),  *  if  it  is  to  be  recruited  by  the  county 
authorities,  must  constitute  a  second  line  to  the  Begular 
Army,  and  must  not  be  incorporated  into  the  Regular  Army 
in  time  of  war.  No  Lord-Lieutenant,  no  coimty  magnates,  no 
county  residents,  no  senior  officers  of  the  militia,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  throw  their  hearts  into  the  creation  of  a  force 
which  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  service  as  a  complete  unit 
under  its  own  officers,  but  which  is  to  be  used  merely  as  a 
drafting  force  and  lose  its  identity  in  the  ranks  of  the  Line.* 

This  may  be  true ;  but  if  so,  it  seems  to  show  a  curious 
narrow-mindedness  in  these  county  personages  that  they 
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should  be  unwilling  to  do  for  the  county  regular  battalions 
the  service  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  evidently  oxpectis 
them  to  do  for  the  county  militia  battalions.    Are  we  to 
suppose  that  in  case  of  war  the  county  gentlemen  of 
Bedfordshire  would  care  nothing  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
Ist  Battalion  Bedfordshire   Regiment,  fighting  in  the 
first  line,  but  would  centre  their  attention  on  the  3rd 
Battalion  Bedfordshire  Regiment,  in  garrison  at  Malta  ? 
If  this  be  so,  then  the  upper  classes  of  this  country 
must  have  strangely  limited  ideas  of  patriotism  and  a 
remarkable  lack  of  the  sense  of  proportion.    It  may  be 
that  the-  Duke  of  Bedford's  opinion  of  the  character  of 
his  neighbours  is  unduly  pessimistic;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  misplaced  esprit  de  corps  of  this  kind  is 
too  prevalent.    There  are  some  volunteers,  some  yeomen, 
some  militiamen,  and  a  good  many  regulars,  whose  view 
of  all  military  problems  is  limited  to  the  infiuence  of 
these  problems  on  their  own  particular  force.    The  idea 
of  a  national  army  is  beyond  them ;  each  will  fight  for  his 
own  petty  privileges,  however  damaging  these  privileges 
may  be  to  the  welfare  of  the  army  as  a  whole.    If  Mr 
Haldane's    scheme    succeeds    there  •  will  be  at   least  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  the  opposing  factions;  on 
one  side  will  be  the  regular  army  with  its  two  reserves, 
and  on  the  other  a  homogeneous  territorial  army.    Even 
a  limited  and  prejudiced  mind  may  be  able  to  grasp  the 
essential  principles  on  which  the  two  forces  are  organised 
and  to  understand  that  efficiency  gained  by  either  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
national  interest. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  the  substitution  of  depdt 
battalions  for  militia  battalions,  however,  there  is  one 
apparent  disadvantage  in  the  new  scheme,  that  is,  the 
loss  of  militia  units  which  until  now  have  always  volun- 
teered for  garrison  service  abroad  in  time  of  war,  thus 
setting  free  regpilar  battalions  for  field  service.  IVom  a 
proviso  in  his  Bill,  olioring  to  the  units  of  the  territorial 
force  the  option  of  volunteering  for  such  service  in  time 
of  war,  Mr  Haldane  apparently  expects  that  the  tradition 
of  the  militia  in  this  respect  will  be  handed  on.  Theoreti- 
cally the  conditions  are  unaltered ;  the  militia  wa49  free 
to  volunteer  for  service  abroad,  or  to  refrain,  as  it 
liked ;  the  territorial  army  will  be  equally  free.    But 
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with  regard  to  the  militia,  there  was  a  certain  confldenoe, 
based  on  past  experience ;  militia  battalions  looked  on 
volunteering  for  service  as  almost  a  moral  obligation. 
The  view  which  the  territorial  army  may  take  is  quite 
problematic;  the  only  inducement  that  is  provided  is 
the  law  that  this  force,  when  the  situation  is  sufficiently 
serious,  shall  be  embodied  for  training.  Once  embodied, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  may  see  no  additional 
hardship  in  continuing  their  training,  for  a  time,  abroad. 

The  measures  of  reform  which  Mr  Haldane  intends  to 
apply  to  the  auxiliary  forces  are,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  mainly  in  the  direction  of  improvement  of  organisa* 
tion ;  and  his  efforts  towards  this  end  are  characterised  by 
sound  military  instinct  and  by  some  boldness.  The  main 
defect  is  evident;  he  is  organising  a  fighting  machine 
which  cannot  be  counted  on  to  fight  except  in  the  remote 
contingency  of  invasion.  Otherwise  the  organisation 
appears  to  be  suitable  and  capable  of  further  extension. 
But  over  the  whole  scheme  is  a  cloud  of  doubt  which  can 
only  be  cleared  up  by  experience.  There  is  no  certainty 
that  Mr  Haldane  will  get  the  men  he  wants  under  the 
conditions  which  he  proposes;  he  may  have  to  choose 
between  a  shortage  of  personnel  on  one  hand  and,  on  the 
other,  either  a  relaxation  of  the  conditions  of  service  or 
an  increase  of  cost.  If  men  foil  to  come  forward  in 
sufficient  numbers,  nothing  will  bring  them  forward  but 
additional  inducements ;  and  these  can  only  be  provided 
by  lightening  the  personal  burden  or  by  increasing  the 
personal  reward.  If  the  first  be  adopted,  the  standard  of 
efficiency,  low  enough  already,  will  fall  still  lower ;  if  the 
second  be  adopted,  the  army  estimates,  already  high 
enough,  will  rise  still  higher.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
both  results  may  ensue.  If  the  men  required  do  come 
forward  and  accept  the  increased  obligation  and  diminished 
inducements  which  Mr  Haldane  offers,  then  his  scheme 
will  be  safe.    But  that  will  not  make  the  country  safe. 

Mr  Haldane  has  gone  as  far  as  he  dares  in  the  direction 
of  efficient  organisation.  If  he  has  gauged  correctly  the 
endurance  of  the  volunteer  under  the  burden  piled  upon 
him  by  the  rest  of  the  community,  his  arrangement  may 
last  until  the  volunteer  awakes  to  the  fact  that  in  addition 
to  his  own  work  he  is  doing  the  work  of  ten  other  men 
who  are  idle,  and  that  he  is  accepting  a  risk  that  ten 
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other  men,  who  are  cautious,  are  evading.  If  Mr  Haldane 
has  made  a  mistake  in  his  estimate  o£  the  i)atience  of  the 
volunteers,  then  his  scheme  for  a  territorial  army  must 
fail.  If  it  should  fail,  then  the  country  must  be  prepared 
to  consider  seriously  the  question  of  compulsion ;  for  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  in  these  proposals  the  limit  of 
the  voluntary  system  has  been  reached.  The  minority  of 
the  nation,  by  whom  the  auxiliary  forces  are  provided, 
cannot  be  expected  to  make  unlimited  sacrifices  for  the 
benefit  of  the  majority;  the  doubt  about  Mr  Haldane*s 
scheme  is  whether  it  has  not  exceeded  the  limit  of  the 
sacrifices  which  the  minority  are  prepared  to  make. 
Under  the  voluntary  system  the  volunteer  has  always 
before  him  the  contrast  between  his  own  position  and 
that  of  the  majority  who  do  nothing,  the  majority  whose 
right  to  evade  service  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
system.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  volunteer  should 
insist  on  making  his  own  terms ;  the  surprising  point  is 
that  his  terms  are  so  moderate.  But  it  is  he  who  com- 
mands the  market;  it  is  on  the  class  of  man  who  now 
fills  the  ranks  of  the  volunteer  forces  and  on  each  man's 
interpretation  of  his  duty  to  the  State  that  the  success  of 
the  scheme,  as  a  scheme,  depends.  For  it  is  to  these  men, 
and  not  to  the  nation  at  large,  that  Mr  Haldane's  appeal 
is  made;  he  cannot  expect  that  those  others  who  have 
shirked  the  lesser  obligation  will  accept  the  greater.  If 
an  appeal  be  made  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  appeal 
must  be  for  compulsion,  that  is,  for  universal  service,  for 
it  is  ridiculous  to  appeal  to  the  man  who  does  not  volun- 
teer to  work  a  little  harder  and  take  a  little  more  risk. 
While  the  possibility  of  evasion  exists,  service,  even  the 
limited  service  of  the  volunteer,  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
hardship,  for  the  distribution  of  the  burden  is  unjust.  If 
the  injustice  be  removed  the  weight  of  the  burden  would 
be  almost  unnoticed. 

The  success  of  Mr  Hxddane's  scheme,  therefore,  may 
be  said  to  depend  on  the  possibility  of  his  obtaining  the 
men  he  requires  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  scheme  itself 
is  in  advance  of  any  former  proposals ;  It  contains  sound 
measures  of  reform  and  is  no  bar  to  further  reform.  Its 
insufficiency  is  due  to  the  inherent  defects  of  the  voluntary 
system  to  which  Mr  Haldane  is  tied ;  and  the  fact  is  quite 
clear  that,  under  that  system,  no  great  improvement  on 
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this  scheme  can  be  hoped  for.  For  every  reason  the 
scheme  should  have  a  fair  trial.  Those  who  adhere  firmly 
to  the  principle  of  voluntary  service  will  find  in  these 
proposals  the  extreme  possibility  of  the  voluntary  system ; 
those  who  favour  conscription,  or  compulsion,  or  universal 
training,  will  perceive  that  the  whole  voluntary  system  is 
undergoing  its  final  trial.  The  regular  army  will  recognise 
an  effort  to  produce  a  field  army  which,  although  too 
large  for  a  small  war  and  too  small  for  a  large  war,  will 
yet  be  complete  and  organically  sound.  The  auxiliary 
forces  will  have  what  they  have  always  wanted,  organisa- 
tion, and  should  be  able  to  understand  that  practical 
organisation  of  these  forces  is  impossible  without  radical 
alterations  in  their  constitution. 

So  profound  is  Mr  Haldane's  subtlety  that  people  of  the 
most  diverse  opinions  can  find  a  point  of  view  from  which 
the  scheme  presents  a  favourable  aspect.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr  Amold-Porster,  whose  regretful  eyes 
still  linger  on  his  own  rejected  masterpiece,  nobody  is 
likely  to  condemn  the  proposals  as  a  whole.  Criticism  of 
details  is  inevitable ;  and  these  Mr  Haldane  appears  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  with  undaunted,  even  cheerful  front. 
And  in  his  defence  of  his  theories  we  may  wish  him  suc- 
cess, for  if  the  scheme  in  its  entirety  be  put  on  its  trial, 
then,  whether  it  succeeds  or  fails,  the  attention  of  the 
country  will  have  been  directed  to  certain  problems  which 
have  hitherto  been  neglected,  problems  on  the  correct 
solution  of  which  the  very  existence  of  the  nation  may 
depend. 
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Art.  IX.— THE  CHARACTER  OP  GOETHE. 

1.  Goethe^  aein  Leben  und  seine  Werke.  By  Dr  Albert 
Bielschowsky.  Two  vols.  Tenth  edition.  Munich: 
Beck,  1006. 

2.  The  Life  of  Goethe.  By  Albert  Bielschowsky,  Ph.D. 
Authorised  translation  by  W.  A.  Cooper,  A.M.  Three 
vols.    VoL  I.    New  York  and  London :  Putnam,  1005. 

3.  Goethe.    By  J.  Firmery.    New  edition.    Paris,  1887. 

4.  Goethe.  IBfy  Richard  M.  Meyer,  Second  edition.  Berlin : 
Hofmann,  1898. 

5.  Goethe.  By  Georg  Witkowski.  Leipzig  and  Berlin: 
Seeman,  1890. 

6.  Croethe  en  France :  J^tude  de  Litt4rature  compar4e.  By 
F.  Baldensperger.    Paris :  Hachette,  1904. 

7.  Etudes  sur  Goethe.  By  Paul  Stapf er.  Paris :  Armand 
CoUn,  1906. 

Ik  a  letter  to  Carlyle,  written  in  1837,  John  Sterling  says: 

*  As  to  reading,  I  have  been  looking  at  Groethe,  specially  the 
**  Life,"  much  as  a  shying  horse  looks  at  a  post.  In  truth,  I 
am  afraid  of  him.  I  enjoy  and  admire  him  so  much,  and  feel 
I  could  so  easily  be  tempted  to  go  along  with  him.  And  yet 
I  have  a  deeply-rooted  and  old  persuasion  that  he  was  the 
most  splendid  of  anachronisms.  A  thoroughly,  nay  intensely 
pagan  life,  in  an  age  when  it  is  men's  duty  to  be  Christian. 
I  therefore  never  take  him  up  without  a  kind  of  inward 
check,  as  if  I  were  trying  some  forbidden  spell.* 

In  his  taJe, '  The  Onyx  Bing,'  Sterling  embodied  in  the 
character  of  the  poet  Walsingham  the  conception  of 
Goethe  to  which  he  here  gives  expression.  He  came 
eventually  to  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  character 
and  work  of  Ooethe,  and,  in  Carlyle's  words,  put  him  on 
the  throne  of  his  intellectual  world ;  but  the  interest  of 
his  original  view  is  that,  since  Goethe  first  attracted 
attention  in  this  country,  it  has  been  the  view  of  the 
average  cultivated  Englishman,  and  precisely  on  the 
grounds  indicated  by  Sterling— Goethe's  *.  thoroughly,  nay 
intensely  pagan  life.*  The  aversion  of  Wordsworth  and 
Ck>leridge — characteristically  English  in  their  feelings  and 
sympathies — crested  on  the  same  grounds.  Coleridge  tells  us 
that  he  was  pressed  to  translate  the  first  part  of  *  Faust'  ; 
Yol.  206.— J\ro.  411.  2  I 
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and  one  of  the  two  reasons  he  alleges  for  not  undertatdng 
the  task  was  the  consideration  whether  *it  became  my 
moral  character  to  render  into  English,  and  so  far.  cer- 
tainly, lend  my  countenance  to  language,  much  of  which 
I  thought  vulgar,  licentious,  and  blasphemous.*  To  Dr 
Arnold,  another  typically  English  mind,  the  Prologue  in 
Heaven  was  the  expression  of  a  profoundly  unchristian 
spirit,  to  which  reverence  must  be  an  inaccessible  feeling. 
In  Mr  B.  H.  Hutton*s  memorable  essay  on  Goethe  the 
same  point  of  view  and  the  instinctive  aversion  it  inspired 
are  expressed  with  a  fulness  and  subtlety  of  detail  which 
have  assured  its  permanent  interest  as  a  representative 
English  criticism  of  Goethe. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  eminent  English  critics  who 
have  seen  Gk>ethe  with  other  eyes.  Not  to  speak  of  his 
first  and  greatest  apostle,  Carlyle-^the  last  man  we  could 
call  English — ^Matthew  Arnold,  Sir  John  Seeley,  and  Henry 
Sidgwick  received  Gk>ethe  with  no  such  misgivings  as 
those  originally  felt  by  Sterling,  and  freely  acknowledged 
him  as  one  of  the  safest  and  sagest  guides  in  the  *  conduct 
of  life.*  But,  in  different  ways,  the  three  critics  just 
named  were  pre«eminently  non-English  in  their  cast  of 
thought  and  in  their  conception  of  the  gospel  most  needed 
by  their  countrymen.  'Concerning  Goethe,*  says  Prof. 
Dowden,  *  the  British  public  have  always  had  their  doubts 
and  scruples ' ;  and  the  general  attitude  of  English  critics 
towards  Groethe  since  the  beginning  amply  confirms  the 
assertion.  It  was  a  sure  instinct  that  guided  them  in 
their  suspicion  of  something  in  Gk>ethe  that  was  new, 
strange,  and  alien  to  the  traditions  on  which  were  based 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  English  mind  re- 
garding man's  relations  to  himself,  to  his  fellows,  and 
to  the  nature  that  produced  him.  To  this  element  in 
Goethe  they  gave  the  name  of  *  paganism,'  at  once  as  a 
description  and  a  stigma ;  and,  whether  we  call  it  by  this 
name  or  by  the  designation  which  Gx)ethe  himself  gave 
it — reine  Menschlichkeit^  whole  and  sound  humanity — it 
was  an  dement  which,  if  admitted  as  a  principle  in  the 
guidance  of  life,  must  transform  its  aims,  itsr  .ideals,  and 
its  animating  tendency. 

Goethe's  so-called  'paganism*  has  been  the  chief  factor 
in  preventing  his  cordial  acceptance  by  English  readers ; 
but  there  are  other  charaoteristics  of  his  work  which  of 
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themselves  would  sufficiently  explain  the  comparative 
coolness  of  his  reception.  Even  on  purely  literary  grounds 
there  is  not  one  of  his  productions  which  was  fitted  to 
compel  instantaneous  and  unquestioning  admiration  in 
the  English  mind.  As  these  works  were  successively 
introduced  to  English  readers,  there  was  some  inherent 
shortcoming  discerned  in  each  of  them  which  critics, 
naturally  disposed  to  be  imsympathetic  to  their  author, 
could  easily  magnify  without  apparent  injustice.  The 
first  in  the  series, '  G6tz  von  Berlichingen,'  could  not  be 
expected  to  make  a  great  impression  on  a  public  familiar 
with  its  great  models,  the  historical  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
Nor  could  Werther,  though  Macpherson's  Ossian  was  one 
of  his  spiritual  ancestry,  inspire  the  emotion  he  evoked 
in  other  countries,  since  Ossian  himself  had  not  moved 
the  Briton  as  he  had  moved  the  Frenchman  and  the 
German.  Even  the  first  part  of  '  Faust,'  the  most  charac- 
teristic and  most  puissant  expression  of  Goethe's  genius, 
had  grave  defects  in  the  eyes  of  critics  whose  ideas  of 
dramatic  conditions  had  been  formed  on  the  Shakespearian 
tragedies ;  and  when  Coleridge  said  of  it  that  it  has  'neither 
causation  nor  progression,'  and  that  it  is  a  succession 
of  *mere  magic-lantern  pictures,'  he  only  expressed  the 
natural  conclusion  of  English  critics.  *  Wilhelm  Meister,' 
though  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  modem  literature, 
has  been,  and  will  probably  ever  remain,  in  spite  of  the 
eulogies  of  Carlyle,  a  dark  problem  for  English  readers, 
which  for  the  most  part  they  will  agree  to  leave  to  the 
ingenuousness  and  ingenuity  of  its  author's  own  country- 
men. Of  the  last  of  the  long  series — ^the  second  part  of 
'Faust' — ^it  is  enough  to  say  that  its  phantasmagoric 
symbolism  was  as  little  fitted  to  impress  the  Englishman 
as  the  prosaic  detail  of  '  Meister.* 

It  is  only  when  we  survey  Goethe's  work  in  its  totality 
that  we  realise  the  vastness  of  its  scope  and  its  permanent 
significance.  But  on  a  generation  or  generations  of  readers, 
to  whom  his  successive  productions,  each  with  its  own 
imperfections,  were  introduced  only  at  long  intervals,  he 
could  not  make  the  impression  which  is  the  result  of  such 
a  survey.  What  strikes  us  in  the  early  English  criticism 
of  Goethe  is  its  unconsciousness  of  the  appearance  of  one 
of  the  znaster-minds  of  the  race.  Doubtless,  he  might  be 
regarded  as  a  person  of  some  importance  in  Germany, 
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which  had  no  great  literature  in  the  past ;  but  to  make 
of  hun  a  writer  of  universal  sigtiificance  seemed  but  the 
numorless  folly  of  a  nation  in  its  intellectual  childhood. 
To  an  Edinburgh  reviewer  in  1816 '  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung' 
appeared  a  literary  impertinence  and  only  another  example 
of  *  the  mingled  rant  and  sickliness  of  German  literature.' 
In  De  Quincey's  contemptuous  review  of  'Wilhelm  Meister' 
(1824)  there  is  no  suggestion  that  he  ha49  any  consciousness 
of  the  stature  of  the  author  with  whom  he  is  dealing.  U 
Carlyle,  as  Seeley  says,  was  an  inadequate  interpreter  of 
Gk>ethe  to  England,  he  has  at  least  the  signal  merit  of 
divining  his  real  importance,  and  of  assigning  him  his 
definitive  place  as  one  of  the  great  counsellors  of  humanity. 
But  even  the  potent  voice  of  Carlyle  could  not  convince 
the  intelligent  majority  of  his  countrymen  that  he  was 
not  worshipping  an  idol  of  his  own  fancy ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  middle  of  last  century  that  the  average  reviewer 
spoke  of  Goethe  in  terms  which  revealed  a  perception  of 
his  range  and  quality.  In  the  same  publication  whichfin 
1816  had  treated  *  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung '  with  such  easy 
contempt,  we  find  a  writer,  though  distinctly  hostile  to 
what  he  considered  Goethe*s  profound  moral  defects, 
using  these  words  of  him  in  1857 : 

*  When  we  consider  the  variety,  the  power,  the  charm  of  his 
style;  the  profound  and  delicate  insight  into  the  human 
heart;  the  claBsical  polish  and  grace,  without  the  least 
tinge  of  pedantry ;  the  wide,  deep  and  harmonious  views  of 
Nature ;  the  exquisite  taste  in  Art ;  the  masterly  handling  of 
a  language  formerly  reputed  harsh,  but  which  he  has  made 
musical,  expressive,  and  graceful — when  we  consider  in  how 
many  ways  he  is  second  only  to  those  who  have  been  first  in 
one  alone,  we  scarcely  know  whom  to  set  above  him.* 

The  article  from  which  this  sentence  is  quoted  is  a  review 
of  Lewes's  'Life,*  the  appearance  of  which  is,  after 
Carlyle*s  various  utterances,  the  most  notable  literary 
event  in  Goethe's  literary  fortunes  in  England.  Yet 'it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  Lewes's  book  materially  modified 
the  general  English  estimate  of  Goethe  which  had  come 
to  prevail  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Brilliant  as  the 
book  is  from  many  points  of  view,  it  was  perhaps  lacking 
precisely  in  the  qualities  requisite  to  impress  public 
opimoti.     From  beginning  to  end  'it  has  the  character 
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of  an .  apology  for  Gh>ethe*8  life  and  the  tendency  of  his 
teaching ;  and  the  impression  it  leaves  as  a  whole  is  that 
one  whose  conduct  and  writing  needed  so  much  to  be 
said  in  his  defence  must  remain  an  equivocal  figure  alike 
as  a  man  and  as  a  creative  artist.  From  about  the  time 
when  Lewes's  book  appeared,  however,  Gk>ethe's  great- 
ness as  a  writer  was  a  fact  accepted  by  every  competent 
English  critic ;  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  speak  of 
him  as  De  Quincey  had  done  in  his  review  of  *  Meister  * — 
a  review  which,  it  is  significant,  in  deference  to  the 
change  of  public  opinion  regarding  Goethe,  he  materially 
altered  in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works  which 
appeared  in  1859.  But,  if  the  estimate  of  Gk>ethe's 
genius  had  thus  risen,  the  original  suspicion  regarding 
his  personal  character  and  the  tendency  of  his  writings 
did  not  change ;  and  the  average  Englishman  still  looks 
at  him  *  as  a  shying  horse  at  a  post,'  as  one  who  is  essen- 
tially pagan  *  when  it  is  men's  duty  to  be  Christian/ 

The  national  expression  of  opinion  which  a  great 
writer's  work  evokes  is  a  part  of  that  work  itself  as  weU 
as  a  collective  critical  estimate  of  its  value.  We  have 
seen  what  has  been  the  general  trend  of  opinion  in 
England  regarding  Ooethe ;  how  he  has  been  received  in 
France  is  the  subject  M.  Baldensperger's  book  '  Gk>ethe  en 
France.'  In  an  octavo  volume  of  nearly  four  hundred 
pages  he  has  collected  from  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
books  the  judgments  passed  by  French  writers  on  Gk>ethe 
from .  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  his  earliest  works. 
Antecedently  we  might  have  expected  that  his  recep- 
tion in  France  would  have  been  more  favourable  than 
in  England.  His  personal  relations  with  France  were 
closer ;  he  frankly  admitted  that  he  owed  to  France  the 
best  part  of  his  culture ;  and  he  even  incurred  the  odium 
of  his  own  countrymen  by  his  cordial  appreciation  of 
France  and  her  people.  His  *  paganism,'  also,  it  might 
have  been  supposed,  would  not  be  a  serious  stumbling- 
block  with  a  nation  which  has  the  repute  of  being  the 
Oallio  among  its  neighbours.  Yet  the  conclusion  of 
M.  Baldensperger's  book  is  that  Sterling's  comparison 
of  the  shying  horse  and  the  post  is  as  applicable  on  the 
one  side  of  the  Channel  as  on  the  other.  *  Oeneva '  and 
*  Borne,'  we  are  succinctly  told,  have  been  Gkiethe's  steady 
adversaries  in  France,  and  together  they  have  in  a  large 
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degree  determined  opinion  regarding  him.  For  Lacor* 
daire  Goethe  was  un  mauvaia  g&nie;  and  Lamennais 
writes,  with  special  reference  to  *  Faust/  ^  Je  me  figure 
quelquef ois  que  ce  grand  charlatan  entendait  k  merveille 
qu'il  ne  8*entendait  pas  et  riait  en  lui-mSme  des  pauvreB 
nigauds  qui  se  creuseraient  on  jour  la  eervelle  pour 
trouyer  le  mot  d'une  ^nigme  qui  n*en  a  point.*  As  an 
expression  of  the  attitude  of  *  Geneva  *  we  may  take  ihe 
judgment  of  Amiel — a  *  Genevan '  at  heart  though  he  had 
broken  with  religious  dogma.  Gk>ethe,  he  says,  ignore 
la  saintet^  et  n'a  jamais  voulu  r^fl^hir  sur  le  terrible 
probl^me  du  mal.  II  n'est  jamais  arriv^  au  sentiment  de 
Tobligation  et  du  p^h6 ' — ^a  sentence  which  contains  t&e 
burden  of  B.  H.  Button's  indictment  of  Goethe. 

In  France,  as  in  England,  it  hfiLs  been  with  those  who 
have  broken  with  traditional  beliefs  and  sentiments  that 
Gk)ethe  has  found  his  account;  and  his  chief  believers 
have  been  spirits  like  George  Sand,  Th^phile  Gautier, 
Sainte-Beuve,  Benan,  and  Taine.  For  Taine  Goethe  was 
*  le  maitre  de  tous  les  esprits  modemes ' ;  and  George  Sand 
is  equally  emphatic  in  her  recognition  of  his  significance. 
Goethe,  she  says, '  n'^tait  pas  seulement  un  grand  ^rivain ; 
c*^tait  un  beau  caract^i*e,  une  noble  nature,  un  ccBur 
droit,  d^int^ress^.  .  •  .  C'est  une  grande  figure  sereine  au 
milieu  des  t^n^bres  de  la  nuit.'  As  marking  the  develop- 
ment of  opinion  regarding  Goethe  in  France,  M.  Balden- 
sperger  quotes  two  sentences,  one  written  in  1847  and  the 
other  in  1862,  which  indicate  a  close  parallel  with  the 
similar  development  in  England : 

'  II  s'est  trouv^  alors  [in  1826]  parmi  nous '  (writes  the  critic 
of  1847),  'une  ^cole  litt^raire  [that  of  Bomanticiam]  qui  a 
essay^  d'introduire  en  France  le  culte,  Tadoratlon  de  Goethe 
k  la  znani^e  allemande.  II  a  r^sult^  de  cette  tentative 
quelques  travaux  distingu^  et  des  rteultats  utiles;  I'attea- 
tion  a  6t&  excite,  le  cerde  des  id^es  a  ^t^  un  peu  ^largij  le 
public  a  admir6  avec  des  reserves  un  g^nie  strange  qui  le 
touchait,  le  choquait  et  le  d^routait  en  mdme  temps ;  mais  en 
somme  le  culte  n*a  pas  pris,  et  je  doute  qu'il  prenne  jamais.* 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  we  have  seen, 
that  the  true  import  of  Gk>ethe  began  to  be  apprehended 
in  England ;  and  the  following  sentence,  written  in  1862, 
indicates  a  similar  growth  of  opinion  in  France : 
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'La  disposition  g6n6rale,  et  ea  mtoie  temps,  par  quelques 
o6t^  trte  sp^dale  qu*on  me  permettra  cfappeler  ^'Tesprit 
goethten/'  est  ohez  nous,  je  le  sais,  fort  ^tendue,  surtout 
depnis  une  quinzaine  d'ann^es,  et  elle  tend,  chaque  jour,  k  se 
r^pandre  davantage.' 

The  more  favourable  prospects  for  Gk)ethe  in  France, 
however,  were  merely  temporary ;  the  war  of  1870  came, 
and  Gk>ethe,  with  all  things  German,  passed  under  the  ban 
of  French  opinion.  It  was  under  the  cloud  of  national 
humiliation  that  Edmond  Scherer  wrote  his  stringent 
article  on  Goethe  to  which  Matthew  Arnold  called  atten- 
tion in  this  Review,  and  which  is  the  French  parallel  to 
the  essay  of  Hutton,  though  its  strictures  rest  on  literary 
rather  than  on  ethical  grounds.  Yet,  as  the  memories  of 
1870  are  passing  away,  M.  Baldensperger  assures  us  that  the 
star  of  Goethe  is  again  in  the  ascendant  in  France ;  and, 
if  the  excellent  biography  of  him  by  M.  Firmery,  and  the 
republished  studies  of  M.  Paul  Stapf er  are  representative 
of  general  French  opinion,  the  conclusion  seems  well 
founded.  More  convincing,  however,  is  another  judgment 
of  M,  Baldensperger,  based  as  it  is  on  the  working  of 
Gk>ethe's  genius  for  over  a  century,  and  applicable  not 
only  to  France,  but  to  every  country  that  ha^s  passed  under 
the  discipline  of  Christianity. 

*  Goethe  est  encore  engag^  en  quelque  mesure  dans  le  depart 
qui  se  fit  entre  deux  categories  nouvelles  d'intelligences,  les 
unes  surtout  soucieuses  de  ranimer  la  tradition  religieuse  ou 
nationale,  les  autres  dispos^es  k  se  pr^occuper  plut6t  des 
exigences  rationelles  et  des  suggestions  de  la  conscience  et  de 
Tesprit  critique.' 

A  divider  of  spirits,  indeed,  must  Gk>ethe  continue  to  be 
till  the  cross  is  garlanded  with  roses,  as  Brother  Marcus 
in  '  Die  Gteheimnisse '  found  it  at  the  hostel  on  the  hill. 

'  Bs  steht  das  Kreaz  mit  Rosen  dicht  umschlungen« 
Wer  hat  dem  Kreuze  Rosen  zugesellt  ? 
Bs  flchwillt  der  Kranz,  um  recht  von  alien  Seiten 
Das  schroffe  Holz  mit  Weidiheit  zu  begleiteii« 

Of  these  hesitations  and  reserves  we  find  no  suggestion 
in  the  more  recent  German  biographies  of  Goethe.  Even 
in  his  own  country,  as  we  know,  Gk>ethe  has  had  his 
periods  of  obscuration;  there  have  been  German  de- 
tractors of  his  personal  character,  of  his  genius,  and  of 
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the  tendency  of  his  teaching.  But  these  days  seem  now 
to  have  gone  by ;  and  his  orb  can  hardly  become  more  full 
and  resplendent  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment  in 
Germany.  In  the  estimation  of  all  three  biographers 
above  noted,  *  the  Eternal  did  create  Goethe  to  be  a  g^ide 
to  the  universe ' — the  mission  for  which  Joseph  de  Maistre's 
youthful  friend  thought  that  Chateaubriand  had  been 
specially  selected.  Different  as  these  German  biographies 
are  in  scope  and  merit,  their  authors  are  one  in  spirit, 
one  in  intention,  one  in  their  attitude  of  reverential 
adnuration,  passing  not  infrequently  into  breathless 
adoration,  'The  most  beautiful  of  lives  that  ever  was 
lived,'  exclaims  Prof.  Meyer,  *had  the  most  beautiful 
end ' ;  of  Goethe's  place  of  burial  he  writes : 

<  For  the  German  people  this  is  a  holy  grave,  to  which  thou- 
sands repair  in  reverential  homage,  by  which  they  linger  in 
pious  edification.  But  we  know  that  Goethe  is  not  to  be 
fotmd  there.  Where  two  hearts  beat  in  enthusiasm  for 
eternal  beauty,  Goethe  is  there  with  them.  And  when  one 
solitary  heart  in  ardent  longing  strives  after  the  Highest, 
then  rises  the  feeling,  ''Thou  hoverest  around  me,  exalted 
Spirit.' 


I* » 


Of  the  three  biographies  noted,  that  of  Dr  Bielschowsky 
has  found  the  widest  acceptance  in  Germany;  and  its 
popularity  is  itself  a  notable  proof  of  the  hold  that  Goethe 
has  taken  of  the  German  mind.  The  first  volume  was 
published  in  1895  and  the  second  in  1903 ;  and  the  com- 
pleted work  is  now  in  its  tenth  edition.  A  circumstance 
connected  with  its  production  affords  another  testimony 
to  the  national  interest  in  its  subject ;  its  author,  a 
teacher  in  Berlin,  broke  down  in  health  while  engaged  on 
his  work,  and  the  Government. relieved  him  of  his  official 
duties  to  enable  him  to  complete  it.  That  his  book  should 
have  had  such  a  warm  reception  in  Germany  we  can 
easily  understand.  The  labour  of  a  lifetime,  it  embodies 
the  results  of  the  vast  literature  that  has  grown  up  round 
Goethe  since  his  death  in  1832.  Its  tone  of  reverential 
homage  is  in  the  key  which  the  general  reader  likes  to  be 
struck  in  the  case  of  national  heroes.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  thoroughly  German  book — German  in  its  effusiveness, 
in  its  minuteness  of  detail,  in  the  largeness  of  its  scope. 

That  such  a  book  on  such  a  theme  should  be  translated 
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for  the  benefit  of  English  readeni  was  certainly  highly 
desirable ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  is  the  kind  of  book 
that  will  appeal  to  them  or  increase  their  sympathy  with 
Goethe.  The  first  volume  of  a  translation  (to  consist  of 
three  volumes  instead  of  the  two  of  the  original)  has 
already  appeared ;  and  printers  and  publishers  have  done 
their  best  to  make  the  work  attractive.  If  the  translator; 
Mr  Cooper,  has  not  been  so  happy  in  his  task,  the  reader 
of  the  original  will  sympathise  with  him.  The  style  of 
Dr  Bielschowsky  has  been  much  conmiended  by  his 
countrymen,  but  it  is  a  style  that  is  not  easily  transmut- 
able  into  English.  It  is  pitched  in  a  key  to  which  English 
writing  does  not  ordinarily  rise  ;  and  the  translator  is 
thus  out  of  tune  with  the  mood  of  the  average  English 
reader.  And  Mr  Cooper  has  so  thoroughly  imbued  him* 
self  with  the  spirit  of  his  author  that,  as  is  apt  to  happen, 
he  has  frequently  taken  over  his  idioms  as  well  as  his 
sense.  He  tells  us,  for  example,  that  his  author's  book 
has  *  experienced  *  many  editions,  and  that  it  *  was  woman's 
work  that  compromised  the  misunderstanding  between 
Ooethe  and  the  Jacobis.'  Mr  Cooper's  translation  abounds 
with  such  Grermanisms ;  but  the  difficulties  of  his  task  will 
appear  in  his  rendering  of  a  sentence,  which  is  a  typical 
one  of  the  original : 

'Die  drei  jungen  Mfidchen  und  die  geistvolle  Frau  Mercks 
gruppierten  sich  aber  zugleich  um  einen  anderen  Darmstadter, 
der  ihrer  Sinnesart  weit  n&her  stand,  um  den  in  schOnen 
Empflndungen  und  Gedanken  sich  wiegenden,  galantenLeuch* 
senring,  eine  weiche  Natur,  durchtrttnkt  von  Georg  Jacobis 
sttsser  Milch  und  von  Klopstockschem  Thrttnenwasser.' 

All  the  nine  muses  would  need  to  be  at  the  elbow  of  a 
translator  who  should  essay  to  do  such  a  passage  into 
commendable  English;  this  is  how  Mr  Cooper  accom- 
plishes the  feat : 

*  The  three  young  girls  and  Mercks'  intellectual  wife  formed, 
however,  at  the  same  time  a  coterie  about  another  man  in 
Darmstadt,  whose  disposition  was  more  nearly  like  their  own, 
the  gallant  Leuchsenring,  who  revelled  in  beautiful  thoughts 
and  emotions,  a  tender  nature,  saturated  with  the  sweet  pap 
of  Georg  Jacobi  and  the  tears  of  Elopstock.' 

A  book  written  in  such  a  style  seems  hardly  destined 
to  be  popular  with  English  readers ;  and  its  substance  is 
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not  likely  to  make  it  more  acceptable.  With  necessarily 
fuller  and  more  accurate  knowledge,  Dr  Bielschowsky 
adopts  virtually  the  same  attitude  to  his  subject  as  Lewes ; 
for  Gk>ethe's  character,  and  the  questionable  actions  of 
his  life,  he  is  an  unswerving  apologist,  and  of  his  writings 
he  speaks  in  the  tone  of  panegyric.  In  the  case  of 
Friederike  Brion  we  have  a  typical  illustration  of  his 
attitude  to  his  subject.  There  is  no  incident  in  Goethe's 
life  which  has  evoked  severer  animadversion  than  his 
conduct  to  Friederike.  According  to  his  own  account 
(and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  is  himself 
virtually  the  only  authority  for  the  story),  he  gained  the 
affections  of  this  simple  daughter  of  a  country  pastor, 
lived  for  a  few  months  in  a  dream  of  passion,  and  finally 
deserted  her.  Dr  Bielschowsky's  justification  (for  a  justifi- 
cation it  is  meant  to  be)  of  Goethe's  conduct  is  as  follows — 
we  give  it  in  Mr  Cooper's  translation : 

*  Goethe  had  formed  an  ideal  for  himself,  which  it  seemed  to 
him  would  be  destroyed  by  a  imion  with  Friederike.  The 
giant  had  no  desire  to  lead  the  life  of  a  dwarf.  Hence  the 
inward  unrest,  the  vacillation  of  his  soul,  and  the  feeling  that 
he  was  grasping  after  shadows,  when  he  began  to  think  of 
the  consequences  of  his  love.  ^In  what  a  terrible  state  of 
mind  I  found  myself  when  I  heard  them  speak  of  marriage." 
His  ideals  tormented  him,  they  drove  him  irresistibly  to  plunge 
into  the  flood  of  fate,  to  try  there  his  titanic  power  and  live 
up  to  his  capabilities.  In  the  presence  of  such  a  demonic 
impulse  toward  life  and  freedom,  which  asserts  itself  as  a 
natural  necessity,  it  is  out  of  place  to  speak  of  right  or 
wrong.  Great  geniuses,  less  masters  of  themselves  than  other 
men  are,  must,  like  the  mighty  forces  of  nature,  follow  the 
laws  inherent  in  themselves.  They  are  sent  to  redeem 
humanity,  while  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission  they 
become  entangled  in  guilt.    So  also  Goethe.' 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  at  length  because  it  is 
an  excellent  si>ecimen  of  our  author's  manner,  and  at  the 
same  time  indicates  the  spirit  in  which  he  conceived  his 
subject.  The  judgment  he  wiU  pass  on  what  he  calls  den 
dunkelaten  Punkt  in  Goethe's  life — his  relations  to  his 
mother— we  can  confidently  anticipate.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  between  the  date  of  his  leaving  his  home  in 
Frankfurt,  in  1775,  and  the  date  of  his  mother^s  death,  in 
1808,  he  only  saw  her  thrice,  and  that  before  she  died  he 
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had  not  visited  her  for  eleven  years.  Recently,  in  this 
Review,  a  writer  reprobated,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
Ooethe's  filial  neglect,  regarding  it  as  a  conclusive  proof 
of  a  nature  inca]>able  of  genuine  affection,  and  swayed  in 
all  its  impulses  by  a  calculating  egotism.  It  is  interesting, 
therefore,  to  see  what  construction  Dr  Bielschowsky  pute 
on  Goethe*s  conduct  in  this  reference. 

'  Was  Goethe,  indeed '  (he  asks), '  the  egotist  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  a  still  greater  number  of  persons  since  have 
represented  him?  We  who  to-day  have  a  deeper  insight  than 
our  predecessors  into  the  workings  of  his  soul  will  not  give 
our  vote  for  this  tattle ;  rather,  with  those  who  stood  nearest 
him,  and  who  never  nuised  the  slightest  reproach  against  him 
in  this  relation,  we  shall  seek  an  explanation  of  the  apparent 
riddle' (ii,  29). 

And,  briefly  put,  this  is  the  solution  of  the  riddle  which 
is  offered  to  us.  It  was  of  prime  importance  for  Ooethe, 
if  he  was  to  bring  forth  and  give  to  the  world  all  that 
was  in  him,  that  Weimar  should  be  his  permanent  home. 
But  there  was  always  a  possibility  that  the  attractions  of 
his  native  Frankfurt  might  prove  too  strong  for  him; 
and  among  these  attractions  affection  for  his  mother  was 
the  most  powerful. 

'  But  could  he '  (asks  Dr  Bielschowsky),  *  with  his  passionate 
feeling  and  his  natural  softness  of  heart,  be  certain  that,  by 
the  side  of  his  mother,  and  exposed  to  a  hundred  flattering 
influences,  he  would  not  take  the  disastrous  resolution'  (ii,  81). 

And  turning  round  on  the  impugners  of  his  hero,  he 
indignantly  exclaims : 

*  As  if  this  man  thought  only  of  himself  and  not  of  the  world ; 
as  if  he  would  not  have  inflicted  the  greatest  injury  on  the 
world  had  he  maimed  his  production  out  of  regard  to  these 
considerations ! ' 

These  extracts  may  suffice  to  indicate  Dr  Bielschow- 
sky's  general  attitude  towards  *  the  case  against  Goethe,' 
as  it  has  been  put  by  less  friendly  critics.  Let  us  now 
hear  his  tone  when  he  speaks  of  his  works.  Of  * Werther' 
he  writes  as  follows,  in  Mr  Cooper's  rendering : 

'We  have  followed  the  inevitable  development  with  bated 
breath ;  and,  when  the  bullet  puts  an  end  to  the  life  of  the 
weary  wanderer,  we,  the  cool,  corroded  sons  of  the  twentieth 
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century,  are  inclined  to  mingle  our  tears  with  the  aged 
steward's  and  kiss  the  lips  of  the  departed.  In  **  Werther  '* 
fell  the  noblest  and  purest  of  human  souls.  With  inexhaust- 
ible love  he  embraced  mankind  and  shared  all  their  joys  and 
sorrows;  it  was  his  greatest  delight  to  help  the  children 
and  the  poor;  to  him,  as  to  his  Sayiour,  they  were  dearest; 
nothing  harsh  or  eyil  entered  his  breast,  and  he  shuddered 
as  he  embraced  Lotte,  though  but  in  a  dream.* 

• 

The  work,  as  a  whole,  is  thus  characterised : 

'  This  wonderful  novel  in  letters  gUstens  and  gleams  with  aU 
the  forms  and  colours  of  style;  and  weariness  ia  wholly  a 
stranger  to  it.  From  the  great  iieriods,  rushing  on  in  splendid 
cascades,  at  the  beginning  of  *' Werther"  to  the  last  terse 
lapidary  sentences  which  roll  over  the  grave  like  the  rumb- 
ling salutes  of  cannon,  this  style  captivates  and  agitates  our 
hearts.' 

There  is  one  critical  chapter  in  Dr  Biel8chow8ky*8 
book  which  is  iu  curious  contrast  to  the  others.  As  he 
unfortunately  died  before  the  completion  of  his  work, 
the  treatment  of '  Faust '  was  entrusted  to  Prof.  Ziegler 
of  Strassburg,  and  the  result  is  a  strangely  dissonant 
note  in  the  general  tone  of  the  book.  In  the  freest  spirit 
Prof.  Ziegler  discusses  the  question  which  has  tormented 
German  critics  from  the  beginning — ^the  question  of  the 
essential  unity  of  the  poem  as  a  whole — and  his  condu* 
sion  is  decisively  for  the  negative.  Even  to  the  first  part 
he  denies  the  organic  unity  which  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  a  perfect  work  of  art.  He  finds  in  it  a  blending  of 
Gk>ethe*B  earlier  and  later  styles  incompatible  with  the 
harmony  of  tone  which  is  the  evidence  of  a  great  con- 
ception issuing  fresh  and  whole  from  the  artiat's  con- 
sciousness. Elements,  moreover,  have  been  arbitrarily 
thrown  into  the  poem,  as  in  the  Walpurgisnaehtstraum^ 
which  have  no  natural  place  there;  and,  most  serious 
blemish  of  all,  the  poet  has  only  a  wavering  and  un- 
certain grasp  of  the  central  motive  of  his  work«  With 
the  second  part  of  the  poem  Prof.  Ziegler  deals  still  more 
stringently.  He  holds,  in  fact,  that  Goethe,  as  the  result 
of  his  own  development,  was  antecedently  disqualified 
from  continuing  the  drama  to  its  necessary  conclusion. 
In  the  Second  Part  Faust  is  *  the  type  and  representative 
of  striving  and  struggling  humanity ' ;  but,  when  Goethe 
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took  it  up  near  the  close  of  his  life,  his  own  mental 
attitude  was  that  of  a  contemplative  repose  to  which 
unrest  was  alien  and  distastef uL  Even  in  the  opening 
scene,  according  to  Prof.  Ziegler,  the  wrong  chord  is 
struck.  '  The  ethical  element  is  wanting,'  he  says, '  and 
ethical  should  have  been  the  working  of  the  Oretchen 
tragedy  on  Faust.'  Beautiful  as  the  scene  is,  it  is  essen- 
tially 'operatic,'  and  the  question  must  always  rise  whether 
Oretchen  should  have  been  so  completely  ignored  in 
Faust's  emergence  into  a  higher  life.  'Operatic'  and 
'  urvmotiviert^'  indeed,  are  the  words  which  Prof.  Ziegler 
constantly  applies  to  successive  scenes  in  the  second  part; 
and  his  judgment  on  it  as  a  whole  is  virtually  that  of 
D.  F.  Strauss,  and  accepted  by  other  German  critics,  that 
it  is  '  ein  allegorisch-schemenhaf  tes  Produkt.' 

We  have  said  that  Dr  Bielschowsky's  biography  is  not 
a  book  that  appears  likely  to  appeal  to  English  readers 
or  to  win  English  sympathies  for  Gk)ethe.  This,  it  need 
not  be  said,  is  no  disparagement  of  a  book  which  was 
primarily  written  for  the  author's  own  countrymen,  who 
have  shown  their  appreciation  of  its  merits.  To  every 
student  of  literature,  indeed,  German  or  not,  the  book 
must  be  one  deserving  of  high  regard.  Merely  as  a  pro- 
longed illustration  of  the  different  mental  temperature 
of'  nations  it  suggests  interesting  speculations  on  the 
absolute  value  of  literary  standards.  We  can  ourselves 
indulge  in  outpourings  on  Shakespeare  and  Scott;  but 
the  strain  to  which  Dr  Bielschowsky  rises,  and  which 
appears  to  find  a  response  in  Grerman  hearts,  is  beyond  < 
us.  Who  may  say  on  which  side  virtue  lies  ?  But  the 
book  is  further  interesting  as  an  irrefragable  witness 
to  the  position  which  Goethe  now  holds  among  his  own 
people.  Long  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  even  aver- 
sion, as  one  devoid  of  patriotic  feeling  (one  of  his  worst 
shortcomings  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  also),  he  is  now 
hailed  as  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  his  nation,  of  which 
he  has  been  the  principal  builder  and  inspirer  and  in- 
structor. Prof.  Ziegler,  we  have  seen,  is  no  blind  adorer 
of  Goethe,  and  yet  this  is  how  he  sums  up  the  work 
which  Gk>ethe  has  done  for  Gtermany : 

'Without  Goethe  no  Bismarck;  without  Goethe  no  Grerman 
people  I  That  Germans  might  become  a  people  politically,  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  first  become  a  people  We  in 
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spirit  and  one  in  feeling,  with  a  common  speech  and  a  conxmon 
culture,  and,  we  would  gladly  add,  a  common  faith.  The 
creation  of  such  a  united  people  has  been  the  work  of  our 
poets  and  thinkers,  and  above  all  of  Goethe,  the  most  perteet 
representative  of  German  art  and  of  the  German  nature  in 
general,  who  for  our  faith  likewise  has  bequeathed  as  his 
legacy — ^the  recognition  of  the  universal  presence  of  the 
Divine,  and  therefore,  as  its  necessary  consequence,  a  just 
and  mild  reverence  before  all  that  is  human ;  for  Man  also  is 
God.  Thus,  to  conclude,  Goethe's  ideal  of  whole  and  sound 
humanity  (reine  MenacMichkeit)  is  the  goal  to  which  we  most 
strive.  In  this  sense  he  was  the  first  Stadtholder  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  German  spirit,  the  first  Chancellor  in  spiritu- 
ally united  Germany,  as  Weimar  through  him  became  oar 
first  spiritual  capital.  But  Goethe  does  not  belong  merely  to 
his  own  people,  he  belongs  also  to  the  whole  human  race. 
With  Shakespeare  and  Homer  he  is  the  only  world-poet,  one 
who  speaks  his  own  national  speech  and  yet  speaks  for  every 
X)eople,  and  who,  we  may  at  the  present  day  even  add,  speaks 
in  a  tongue  intelligible  for  all  time.' 

Such  is  the  position,  we  are  led  to  infer,  which  is  now 
generally  assigned  to  Gk>ethe  in  Grermany,  at  once  as  an 
ethical  and  an  intellectual  force.  That  the  world  in 
general  will  ever  accept  this  estimate  of  the  essentially 
beneficent  working  of  Gkiethe's  genius  may  \7ell  be 
doubted.  Even  in  Germany  there  are  still  dissentients 
who  abide  by  the  old  charges  against  his  personal 
character  and  the  tendency  of  his  writings.  His  ethical 
standards,  these  dissentients  tell  us,  are  not  for  the  good 
of  the  German  people ;  his  ideals  are  not  national  ideals, 
and  it  would  be  disastrous  for  Germany  were  they  to 
become  so.  The  true  Gemum.  character  is  impersonated 
in  Luther,  with  his  expansiveness,  his  spontaneity,  his 
social  instincts,  and  not  in  one  like  Goethe,  who  sought 
his  inspiration  outside  his  own  nation,  who  was  devoid 
of  popular  sympathies,  and  whose  ideal  was  an  intellec- 
tual aristocracy,  and  not  a  commonwealth  based  on  the 
foundation  of  religion,  of  simple  feeling  and  of  human 
brotherhood. 

How  is  it|  we  are  driven  to  ask,  that  such  divergent 
views  should  be  entertained  regarding  one  of  whom  we 
may  safely  say  that  we  possess  f uUer  authentic  informa- 
tion than  regarding  any  other  of  the  world's  great  men? 
Of  his  life,  from  birth  to  the  grave,  we  have  details  so 
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precise  that  he  is  ever  before  us  a  living  personality, 
acting  or  aoted  upon  by  the  successive  influences  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  From  the  testimonies  of  friends  and 
foes,  from  his  own  set  productions,  from  his  voluminous 
letters  and  journals,  we  have  a  portrait  or  a  human  being, 
with  his  moral,  mental,  and  physical  characteristics  in 
their  totality,  such  as,  we  might  have  supposed,  must 
have  left  no  room  for  doubt  regarding  the  manner  of 
man  he  was.  As  Sir  John  Seeley  has  remarked,  'we 
may  iilmost  say  that  Gk>ethe  has  compensated  to  mankind 
for  its  almost  total  loss  of  the  biography  of  Shakespeare/ 
Yet,  doubtless,  the  very  abundance  of  the  information 
we  possess  regarding  him  is  one  cause  of  the  diverse 
impressions  he  makes  on  different  minds.  To  grasp  his 
life  and  achievement  as  a  whole  can  only  be  the  attain- 
ment of  a  few  specialists;  and  it  is  thus  only  from 
particular  aspects  of  his  work  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  read  him  can  form  their  opinions  regarding  its 
general  tendency. 

But  in  the  case  of  Gk>ethe  it  is  not  only  the  wealth  of 
material  that  is  bewildering ;  in  his  character  and  in  his 
genius  there  is  an  elusiveness  of  which  he  was  himself 
well  aware,  and  which  struck  every  sensitive  observer. 
*  In  some  respects  I  resemble  a  chameleon,'  he  wrote  of 
himself  when  he  was  in  his  fifteenth  year.  '  Is  my  Alexis 
to  be  blamed,  then,  if  he  has  not  studied  all  my  phases?' 
Writing  of  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Fritz  Jacobi 
says :  '  Groethe  is  as  one  possessed,  and  almost  never  has 
any  choice  as  to  what  he  shall  do ' ;  and  Felix  Mendelssohn, 
who  saw  him  about  a  year  before  his  death,  declared  that 
the  world  woxdd  one  day  come  to  believe  that  there  was 
not  one  but  many  Groethes.  And  this  protean  nature 
was  in  exact  correspondence  with  his  physical  organisa- 
tion, regarding  which,  also,  we  have  the  most  precise 
details.  The  massive  head  and  bust  presented  in  his 
later  portraits  suggest  the  frame  of  an  athlete  impervious 
to  the  influences  that  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  less 
robust  constitutions.  In  point  of  fact,  not  Shelley  him- 
self was  more  sensitive  to  *•  skiey  influences '  than  Goethe. 
ThoQgh  of  a  powerful  frame,  his  organs  were  peculiarly 
subject  to  disorder ;  and  both  in  youth  and  age  he  had 
frequent  illnesses  which  nearly  proved  fatal.  A  clouded 
9ky,  a  low  barometer,  paralysed  his  creative  force ;  and 
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in  his  later  years  he  had  to  await  the  iiispiration  of  the 
returning  sun.  His  effervescence  of  spirit  during  his  two 
years'  sojourn  in  Italy — the  only  really  happy  period  of 
his  manhood,  a9  he  so  frequently  declared — ^was  due  even 
more  to  its  climate  and  skies  than  to  its  treasures  of 
ancient  art. 

In  his  human  relations  he  was  equally  sensitive.  A 
particular  cast  of  expression,  a  particular  shade  of  manner 
in  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  formed  a  barrier 
to  intercourse  which  he  was  unable  to  overcome.  Un- 
sympathetic criticism  of  himself  or  his  work  he  felt  as 
keenly  as  the  most  irritable  of  the  irritable  tribe;  and 
the  cold  reception  of  the  works  he  produced  after  his 
return  from  Italy  threw  him  into  permanent  depression. 
By  the  minor  troubles  of  life  he  was  discomposed  to  a 
degree  which  can  only  surprise  ordinary  mortals ;  and  in 
the  case  of  its  greater  trials  he  gave  way  to  emotions 
which  for  the  time  completely  unmanned  him.  His 
friends  dared  not  speak  to  him  of  the  deaths  of  Schiller 
and  of  his  own  son;  and  during  the  last  illness  of  his  wife 
his  conduct  was  that  of  one  distracted.  Such  was  the 
physical  and  mental  temperament  of  the  man  whose 
external  demeanour  in  his  later  years  suggested  the 
carriage  of  a  god,  to  whom  '  the  sense  of  tears  in  mortal 
things '  was  but  the  stimulant  to  sssthetic  and  philosophic 
contemplation. 

Here  it  is  that  we  touch  the  problem  of  Goethe's 
nature,  the  different  answers  to  which  explain  the 
contradictory  impressions  that  prevail  regarding  his 
character  and  his  work.  With  such  a  temperament, 
bow  was  he  enabled  to  subdue  himself  to  the  steady  and 
persistent  purpose  which  seems  as  apparent  in  him  in 
the  most  passionate  period  of  his  youth  as  in  the  calm  of 
mature  age  ?  Once  and  again  it  appeared  as  if  he  were 
about  to  make  shipwreck  in  the  tumults  of  passion ;  yet 
he  ever  emerges  victorious,  .>pparently  only  invigorated 
by  the  struggles  through  which  he  has  passed.  Certain 
expressions  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  regarding 
himself  have  been  accepted  as  the  explanation  of  this 
duality  of  nature;  and,  construed  as  they  have  been, 
they  have  natur^y  led  to  conflicting  conclusions  re- 
garding his  personal  character.  The  general '  drift  of 
these  expressions  would  seem  to  imply  that,  even  in 
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Beasons  of,  apparently,  the  most  complete  self-abandon^- 
ment,  he  remained  master  of  hunself  and  was  able  when- 
ever he  pleased  to  make  artistic  capital  out  of  his  own 
emotions.  Sneh  seems  to  be  the  drift  of  the  passage  in 
*  Wahrheit  nnd  Dichtung/  so  frequently  quoted,  in  which 
he  says  that  it  was  his  habit  to  seek  escape  from  all 
violent  mental  experiences  by  throwing  them  into  some 
form  of  poetic  production.  To  the  same  purport  is  the 
famous  sentence  in  his  letter  to  Lavater,  written  at  a 
period  when  by  his  own  confession  he  was  least  master 
of  himself,  in  which  he  says  that  his  6ne  desire,  which 
outweighs  every  other  and  is  never  a  moment  out  of  his 
mind,  is  to  rear  the  pyramid  of  his  existence  as  high  as 
his  nature  will  permit. 

But  do  the  facts  of  his  personal  experience  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  creative  .activity  indeed  prove  that 
he  was  at  all  times  his  own  master,  equally  in  his  relations 
to  his  fellows  and  in  his  relation  to  his  imaginative  pro* 
duction?  Was  he  able  to  say  at  any  moment,  'I  will 
pursue  this  path  of  conduct,  or  follow  this  artistic  ideal, 
and  none  other,'  and  abandon  it  when  it  seemed  good  to 
him  ?  As  we  should  expect  from  his  physical  and  mental 
organisation,  precisely  the  contrary  is  the  impression  we 
receive,  the  more  closely  we  study  his  personal  conduct 
in  the  passionate  experiences  of  his  life  and  in  the  succes- 
sive phases  of  his  inteUectual  development.  It  is  an 
illusion  common  to  the  greatest  as  well  as  to  the  most 
ordinary  mortals  that  they  are  determining  their  own 
choice  of  altematives  when  in  realiiy  they  are  only 
oheybkg  an  instinct  which  is  the  ruling  impulse  of  their 
nature.  Such  an  instinct  we  find  in  Goethe  from  earliest 
youth  to  latest  age— ^the  instinct  to  know,  to  understand, 
and  to  create.  In  the  conflict  of  this  instinct  with  his 
susceptibility  and  mobility  of  feeling — engaging  him  at 
every  period  of  his  life  in  some  new  emotional  experience, 
impelling  him  to  search  after  new  aspects  of  truth  or  of 
beauty — we  seem  to  have  an  explanation  at  once  of  the 
man  and  of  the  creative  artist. 

It  is  in  his  manifold  love  passages,  as  numerous  in  his 
maturity  as  in  his  youth,  that  we  discover  the  essential 
traits  of  Goethe's  temperament.  His  susceptibility  in 
these  'experiences  was  equalled  only  by  his  apparent 
Volatility.  Did  there  come  a  moment  in  these  episodes 
Vol.  206.— iVb.  411.  2  K 
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wbeiii  as  we  are  told,  he  deUberaiely  exeroiaed  his 
volition,  and  in  oool  dimregavd  of  the  objects  of  his 
passion,  said  to  himself,  *  thus  far  and  no  farther?'  Froni 
all  we  know  of  him,  and  from  any  oondiisions  we  are 
able  to  form  regarding  the  working  of  the  human  heart, 
there  was  no  sdUP«determinatian  in  the  matter.  In  each 
case  passion  ran  its  course;  his  'chameleon*  nature 
demanded  new  interests ;  and  his  intelligential  instinct, 
as  we  may  call  it,  was  there  as  the  central  impulse  of  his 
nature  to  supply  them.  In  the  most  enduring  and  most 
absorbing  of  all  his  passions,  that>for  .Fran  von  SteiUt  we 
can  trace  the  graduid,  process  of  his  emano^tion.  There 
was  no  deliberate  attempt  on  his  part  to^escape  from  it. 
As  we  read  his  letters  to  her  during  the  period  i»receding 
his  Italian  journey  we  can  trace  the  gradual  breaking  of 
the  spell  that  bound  him  to  her ;  and  hfs  sojourn  in  Italy 
completed  his  disenchantment  And  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  all  his  love  adventures  there  was  no  final  rupture 
between  him  and  the  objects  of  his  {Mission ;  no  violent 
estrangement  followed ;  and  his  discarded  loves  ccmtinued 
to  regard  him  with  cordialiiy  and  esteem.  Frau  von 
Stein,  indeed,  for  a  time  keenly  resented  his  changed 
relations  to  her ;  but  in  her  case  it  was  the  presence  of 
a  rival,  Christiane  Vulpius,  that  whetted  her  feeling.  Yet 
he  appeared  even  to  her  as  'a  beautiful  star  that  had 
fallen  from  her  heaven.*  *  Alienated  lovers^'  is  his  own 
characteristic  remark,  *  become  the  best  friends,  if  only 
they  can  be  properly  managed.' 

If  we  attend  to  the  development  of  his  genius  cht  the 
ordering  of  his  life  as  a  whole  we  see  the  same  process 
at  work  as  in  the  case  of  his  affairs  of  the  heart.  One 
aspect  of  life  or  ideltl  creation  after  another  impresses 
his  mobile  spirit ;  he  is  dominated  by  it  for  a  time,  and 
with  ail  the  resources  of  his  intelligence  he  strives  to  give 
it  expression  in  lyric  or  drama  or  thesis. 

'  Das  ifit  die  Eunst,  das  ist  die  Welt, 
Das  eins  urns  andere  gefftUt.* 

From  his  own  manner  of  speaking,  especially  in  '  Wahr« 
heit  und  Dichtung' — ^in  large  degree  a  theoretiQ  con- 
struction of  his  own  developm^it — ^we  might  imagine 
that  he  deliberately  looked  around  him  for  what  would 
best  profit  his  own  culture,  made  his  choice,  and  passed 
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on  to  new  conquests  when  it  seemed  good  to  him.  But 
in  the  rapid  succession  of  his  points  of  view  in  Utera- 
ture  and  art,  we  see  rather  the  susceptibility  of  a  nature 
as  quick  to  receive  impressions  as  to  abandcm  them. 
During  his  youth,  previous  to  his  settling  in  Weimar 
at  the  age  of  twenty *five,  he  takes  his  colouring  from 
the  prevailing  influences  around  him — at  Frankfurt,  at 
Leipzigf  at  Starassburg.  Assuredly  it  was  not  from  self- 
detennination  that  he  sat  at  ihe  feet  of  Herder  and 
imbibed  his  views  regarding  popular  poetry  and  Shake- 
speare. His  sojourn  in  Italy  is  usually  supposed  to  have 
resulted  in  a  complete  transmutation  at  once  of  his  per- 
sonal character  and  of  his  artistio  ideals;  and  this  is 
regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  his  self- 
mastery,  of  his  facuhy  of  renewing  and  transforming 
himself  by  a  simple  effort  of  volition.  He  went  to  Italy 
with  his  passionate  nature  still  unsubdued,  and  he  re- 
turned the  statuesque  figure,  the  *  Jupiter  of  Weimar,' 
with  whose  image  the  world  is  familiar;  he  went,  still 
under  the  dominion  of  the  *  northern  phantoms,'  and  he 
returned  a  pagan  Greek,  pagan  in  his  ethical  and  sssthetic 
ideals.  But  such  transformations  do  not  take  place  in 
the  nature  of  things;  as  Groethe  himself  says,  a  man 
cannot  jump  off  his  own  shadow.  *Au  fond,  quand  je 
m'^tudie,  j*ai  en  effet  tr^s  peu  chang^;  le  sort  m'avait 
en  quelque  sorte  riv^  d^  I'enfance  k  la  fonction  que  je 
devais  accomplir.'  So  wrote  Benan  when  in  old  age  he 
surveyed  his  life  as  a  whole;  and  between  the  Benan 
who  wrote  *  L'Avenir  de  la  Science '  and  the  Benan  who 
wrote  '  L' Abbesse  de  Jouarre '  there  is  a  wider  gulf  than 
between  the  €k>ethe  of  *65tz'  and  the  Goethe  of  the 
second  part  of  '  Faust.' 

It  is  indeed  one  of  the  important  results  of  the 
immense  labours  his  countrymen  have  expended  on 
Ooetbe  that  they  go  to  prove  that  the  Italian  visit  made 
no  vital  breach  between  his  earUer  and  later  life  either 
in  his  character  or  in  his  genius.  There  was  a  change  in 
his  external  demeanour  and  a  change  in  many  of  his 
personal  relations,  but  that  change  had  already  been 
observed  before  his  departure  for  Italy,  and  was  but 
another  illustration  of  his  susceptibility  to  inunediate 
influences.  He  has  himself  told  us  that  it  was  one  of  the 
conditions  of  his  position  in  Weimar  that  it  made 
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impossible  that  frank  and  cordial  relation  with  others 
which  it  was  his  nature  to  seek  and  from  which  he  had 
hitherto  derived  encouragement  and  stimulus ;  as  a  State 
official,  he  says,  he  could  be  on  easy  terms  with  nobody 
without  running  the  risk  of  a  petition  for  some  favour 
he  might  or  might  not  be  in  a  i>osition  to  confer.  A 
change  there  undoubtedly  was  in  his  outward  bearing; 
and  the  change  was  more  marked  than  ever  after  his 
return  from  Italy.  But  in  the  essential  traits  of  his 
character  no  change  is  perceptible  which  is  not  explicable 
by  the  years  that  'bring  the  inevitable  yoke.*  In  his 
unrestrained  hours,  in  sympathetic  circles,  he  was  still 
the  Goethe  of  the  days  of  Leipzig  and  Frankfurt,  respon- 
sive to  every  new  impression,  sulqect  to  tbe  same  bursts 
of  passion,  delighting  and  astonishing  his  friends  by  his 
sallies  of  high  spirits  and  freaks  of  fancy,  and  (surest 
proof  that  there  was  no  stiffening  of  his  youthful  nature) 
even  in  his  most  advanced  age  the  friend  and  playful 
companion  of  children  as  he  had  always  been. 

If  the  Italian  journey  effected  no  essential  change  in 
his  nature,  neither  did  it  effect  a  definitive  change  in  his 
genius  or  in  its  characteristic  expression.  As  in  the  past, 
so  in  the  future,  he  was  to  show  that  he  was  as  sus- 
ceptible and  responsive  as  ever  to  fresh  suggestions  in 
the  exercise  of  his  faculty.  He  returned  from  Italy 
dominated  by  the  ideals  of  Greece  in  life  and  art ;  his 
ethical  point  of  view  became,  for  a  time,  aggressively 
pagan;  and  in  a  few  set  productions  he  sought  to  em- 
body his  conceptions  of  classical  models.  The  *  Roman 
Elegies,*  *  Iphigenia,*  *  Tasso,*  and  *  Hermann  und  Dorothea  * 
are  his  chief  efforts  to  realise  classical  forms  and  the 
classical  spirit  under  modem  conditions.  But  these 
efforts  only  mark  one  of  the  successive  phases  in  the 
development  of  his  genius.  It  is  his  own  admission  that 
he  came  to  see  that  the  Greek  ideal  was  not  all  in  all ; 
and  the  work  of  his  later  years  is  the  conclusive  proof 
of  his  changed  opinion. 

*  Wir  Bind  vielleicht  zu  antik  gewesen, 
Nun  wollen  wir  es  modemer  lesen.* 

This  changed  point  of  view  was  doubtless  partly  due 
to  the  cold  reception  of  his  work  produced  under  the 
classical   inspiration;   for,    whatever   contempt    Goethe 
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might  profess  for  general  opinioiit  he  keenly  felt  the 
indifference  of  the  German  public ;  but  it  was  still  more 
due  to  new  influences  acting  on  his  impressionable  spirit. 
In  spite  of  all  the  hard  words  he  has  said  of  romanticism, 
there  were  elements  in  that  movement  which  were  in 
reality  more  akin  to  his  nature  and  poetic  instincts  than 
the  classical  ideals.  It  was  by  *an  unconquerable  im- 
pulse/ he  told  Schiller,  that  he  returned  to  the  *  northern 
phantoms '  of  Faust,  as  he  elsewhere  calls  them ;  and  his 
later  productions  are  the  evidence  of  his  new  inspira- 
tion. In  the  *  Westostlicher  Divan,*  the  *  Wahlverwandt- 
schaften,*  *  Meisters  Wanderjahre,'  and  the  second  part  of 
'  Faust,'  classical  ideals  are  thrown  to  the  winds,  under 
the  deliberate  conviction,  as  he  also  expressed  it  to 
Schiller,  that  'whatever  genius  brings  forth  as  genius 
should  be  brought  forth  unconsciously/ 

*  Goethe  is  as  one  possessed,  and  almost  never  has  any 
choice  as  to  what  he  shall  do.'  Alike  in  the  case  of  his 
affections  and  of  the  development  of  his  genius  this  seems 
to  be  the  true  judgment  on  €k)ethe  as  he  is  mirrored  in 
his  words  and  deeds  at  every  stage  of  his  career.  Far  ^ 
from  being  the  self-conscious  master  of  his  actions  and  1 
of  his  creative  faculty,  it  was  by '  unconquerable  impulse ' 
that  he  passed  under  each  new  passion,  each  new  ideal 
of  artistic  production.  But  behind  the  impulse  was  his 
marvellous  intelligence,  equally  spontaneous  in  its  action, 
which  searched  every  experience  with  a  freedom  of  gaze 
hardly  to  be  found  in  any  other  human  spirit.  It  is,  in 
truth,  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  his  mind  which 
gives  its  supreme  value  to  the  counsels  he  has  to  offer, 
that  he  looks  at  all  things  as  if  he  had  been  the  first  to 
see  them.  *  I  will  not  rest,'  he  wrote  from  Italy  in  1787, 
*  till  nothing  is  any  longer  word  and  tradition,  but  living 
notion ' ;  and  a  remarkable  criticism  once  passed  on  his 
"work  as  a  whole  seemed  to  himself  to  describe  the  essen- 
tial working  of  his  genius.  *Does  not  every  page  he 
wrote  show  that  he  felt  a  far  deeper  need  to  penetrate 
into  the  innermost  being  of  men  and  things  than  to  give 
his  thoughts  poetical  expression  ? ' 

It  is  in  this  attitude  of  mind,  this  untrammelled  gaase 
into  every  object  that  presented  itself  to  his  vision,  that 
we  find  the  explanation  of  the  charge  of  'paganism, 
which  has  been  brought  against  him  since  the  scope  of 
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his  work  was  fully  apprehended.  A  stacking  passage  in 
the  *  Melanges  et  Lettres '  of  Doudan  well  illustrates  the 
identity  of  Goethe's  outlook  with  that  of  the  cultivated 
minds  of  classical  antiquity : 

'  In  my  judgment  *  (says  Doudan)  *  we  have  not  taken  sufftdent 
account  of  the  ravages  that  have  been  effected  in  the  modem 
mind  by  the  habit  of  admiring  the  unknowable  instead  of 
simply  resting  in  our  ignorance.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  no 
supernatural  belief  dominated  cultivated  minds.  When  he 
followed  his  reveries  on  the  terrace  at  Formisa,  with  the  sea 
outstretched  before  him,  he  gave  full  reign  to  all  the  best 
instincts  of  human  reason.  When  he  sought  after  the  mystery 
of  things^  and  asked  what  the  waves  murmured  at  his  feet, 
what  the  stars  of  ,the  Italian  sky  had  to  say  to  him,  there 
came  between  him  and  nature  none  of  those  imposing  but 
shapeless  phantoms  which  transported  St  Anthony  in  the 
desert  and  St  Ignatius  in  the  world  of  busy  life.'. 

Was  the  outcome  of  this  attitude  towards  every 
question  that  concerns  man's  deepest  interests  essentially 
hostile  to  the  Christian  conception  of  his  being  and 
destiny  ?  Many  who  consider  themselves  Christian  will 
now  give  an  answer  to  the  question  very  different  from 
that  which  they  would  have  given  a  few  years  agOb  To 
one  of  the  two  types  of  Christianity  which  now  appeal  to 
the  world  €k)ethe  is  indeed  the  irreconcilable  foe.  The 
medieval  conception  of  the  Christian  revelation*  with  its 
mechanical  deity  and  its  ascetic  ideal,  seemed  to  him  an 
outrage  at  once  on  nature  and  the  human  spirits  On  the 
other  hand,  of  a  Christianity  based  on  what  he  considered 
the  true  teaching  of  its  Founder,  on  the  graces  and  virtues 
that  make  for  the  adornment  and  elevation  of  life»  on 
an  understanding  of  the  universe  compatible  with  man  s 
highest  reason,  he  deemed  himself  the  true  friend  and 
ally.  To  the  permanent  promise  and  potency  of  Chris- 
tianity he  was,  in  his  last  days,  an  ungrudging,  even 
enthusiastic,  witness;  and  we  are  told  that  of  its  Foimder 
*he  would  speak  with  sueh  emotion  that  he  oould  not 
control  his  tears/  When  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  asked  him 
why  he  was  called  *  the  last  of  the  Pagans,*  his  answer 
was  that,  if  Christ  were  to  come  alive,  he  would  {lerbaps 
think  him  the  only  Christian.  Nor  was  this  said  in  mere 
paradox,  as  his  abiding  opinion  of  the  Christian  docu- 
ments suf&ciently  vouches.    In  these  documents  it  was 
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his  lifelong  oonviction  that  men  would  continue  to  find 
the  highest  ideal  that  has  heen  revealed  to  them,  hut 
only  on  the  condition  that  they  appropriate  *what  is 
really  there.'  And  he  has  told  us  what  in  his  judgment 
is  *the  sum  of  all  wisdom/  as  Christianity  and  human 
experience  accord  in  proclaiming.  It  is  in  those  genial 
relajkions  in  which  thoughts  are  never  at  strife  with 
things — relations  which  are  finally  summed  up  in  the 
essentially  Christian  graces,  faith,  hope,  charity. 

*La  religion,*  it  has  been  said,  *a  perfectionn^  la 
civilisation,  mais  la  civilisation  le  lui  a  bien  rendu';  in 
other  words,  religion  retains  its  hold  on  man  only  on  the 
condition  of  growing  with  his  ethical  and  intellectual 
growth.  In  Qoethe  we  have  the  supreme  manifestation  / 
of  the  modern  spirit ;  and,  if  religion  shbuld  finally  reject  ^ 
him,  it  may  even  be  at  its  own  peril.  Yet,  whatever  may 
be  the  world*8  final  judgment  on  the  ultimate  bearing  of 
his  message,  so  various  and  comprehensive  was  his  spirit 
that  the  believer  of  every  creed  may  find  his  account  in 
him.  Out  of  his  vast  legacy,  covering  almost  every  field 
of  human  interest,  each  may  construct  his  own  breviary 
for  his  own  stimulus  and  upbuilding,  and  on  the  tablets 
of  all  may  be  inscribed  such  a  counsel  as  that  which  he 
sends  to  Schiller,  who  needed  it  less  than  most :  *  Bleiben 
Sie  f est  im  Bunde  des  Emstes  und  der  liebe :  alles  iibrige 
ist  ein  leeres  und  trauriges  Wesen.'  /  Abide  fast  in  the 
bond  of  earnestness  and  love;  all  besides  is  emptiiiiess 
and  sorrow.' 

P.  HvMB  Bbowk. 
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Art.  X.— THE  COLONIAL  CONFERENCE. 

1.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Future  Orgameation  of 
Colonial  Conferences.    Gd.  2786  of  1905. 

2.  Despatch  frwn  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  CoUmies, 
with  enclosures  respecting  the  Agenda  of  the  Colonial 
Conference,  1907.    Cd.  3337  of  1907. 

3.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Colonial  Conference,  1907. 
Cd.  3340  of  1907. 

The  great  political  event  of  the  year  1907  is  the  meeting 
in  London  of  the  representatives  of  the  self-governing 
States  of  the  British  Empire  to  consult  on  matters  of  joint 
concern.  On  this  occasion  the  meeting  is  not^  as  before,  in- 
cidental to  a  royal  jubilee  or  coronation,  but  is  prinuurily 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  chief  of  these  States 
by  far  in  wealth  and  population,  and  because  it  still  holds 
under  its  sole  supreme  control  a  population  of  nearly  350 
millions  in  the  autocratically  ruled  part  of  .the  Enq>ire,  is 
the  United  Kingdom.  Even  apart  from  its  vast  depen- 
dencies, the  United  Kingdom  still  bears  in  the  British 
Empire  in  regard  to  population  the  same  kind  of  propor- 
tion to  the  neswt  largest  State,  Canada,  as  in  the  German 
Empire  Prussia  bears  to  Bavaria.  But  in  the  German 
Empire  the  proportion  caii  hardly  be  reversed  as  time 
goes  on,  while  in  the  British  it  not  only  may,  but  in  all 
probability  will  be.  The  potentialities  of  Canada  are 
immense,  and  so,  though  probably  in  a  less  degree,  are 
those  of  Australia  and  South  Africa.  New  Zealand  may 
quite  possibly,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  equal  the  United 
Kingdom  in  population  as  it  does  in  area. 

These  are  the  possibilities  which  make  the  right 
guidance  of  the  relations  of  the  free  States  of  the  British 
Empire  a  matter  of  supreme  importance.  The  inhabitant 
of  these  islands  is  even  still  apt  to  regard  the  colonies 
as  more  or  less  flourishing  outlying  estates  of  his  own. 
When  disposed  to  speak  poetically,  he  talks  of  the 
mother-country  and  her  children — rather  a  hollow  and 
deceptive  metaphor.  If  an  image  drawn  from  family 
life  be  used  at  all,  Canadians  and  Australians  should  be 
called  cousins,  not  children.  The  facts  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  is  a  mai:^  of  French  raoe^  and  that 
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the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Transvaal  is  of  Dutch  race, 
show  very  strikingly  that  the  sway  of  the  Empire  is 
now  no  more  exclusively  in  English  hands  than  the 
sway  of  the  Boman  Empire  after  Augustus  was  ex- 
clusively in  Italian  hands.  It  was  the  secret  of  empire, 
said  Tacitus^  arcanum  imperii^  that  an  emperor  could  he 
made  elsewhere  than  at  Rome.  Our  business  now  is  to 
rid  our  imaginations  of  that  outworn  image  of  the  mother- 
country  and  her  colonies  and  to  replace  it  by  the  idea  of 
States  closely  allied,  interdependent,  meeting,  like  lines 
drawn  from  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  a  centre,  in 
allegiance  to  one  throne,  and  widely  varying  in  greatness 
but  equal  in  rights.  The  object  of  the  present  Imperial 
Conference  is  to  find  means  for  making  the  wills  of  the 
several  Gtovemments  work  more  and  more  in  unison. 

Thus  the  importance  of  the  questions  to  be  discussed 
at  this  Conference  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  purely 
provincial  questions,  such  as  an  Education  Bill,  which 
cause  so  much  excitement  in  England,  and  by  which  the 
choice  of  the  men  who  not  only  govern  this  kingdom  but 
control  dependencies  and  armaments  and  foreign  rela- 
tions is,  strangely  enough,  determined.  What  we  are  in 
fact  watching  is,  as  a  writer  of  distinction  has  said,  a 
stage  in  the  majestic  evolution  of  the  British  Empire. 

If  space  permitted,  it  would  be  interesting  to  examine 
in  detail  what  were  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Conference  of  1902,  and  what  steps  have 
subsequently  been  taken  in  pursuance  of  them.  We  can 
do  no  more  than  allude  to  the  more  important  of  these. 
In  the  way  of  joint  defence  we  have  the  increased  con- 
tributions of  AustmUa,  New  Zealand,  Cape  Colony,  and 
Natal,  towards  the  navy,  and  the  extension  of  the  principle 
of  reserving  a  certain  number  of  commissions  in  the  navy 
and  army  to  colonial  candidates.  The  late  Government, 
in  1906,  also  canied  through  the  arrangement  placing 
Canadian  militia  officers  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
those  in  the  regular  forces — a  measure  which,  as  the 
Dominion  Oovemment  said,  *  may  prove  to  be  but  the 
first  step  towards  the  grant  of  Imperial  commissions  valid 
throughout  all  the  forces  of  the  Empire.'  .  At  the  present 
Coaifefence  Australia  desires  to  reconsider  the  agreement 
of  1902,  involving  a  naval  contribution  in  return  for  a 
local  squadron,  apparently  with  a  view  to  converting  the 
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f oim  of  AustraUan  oontribution  into  one  more  agreeable 
to  opinions  now  held  in  Australia.  New  Zealand,  on  the 
other  hand,  appears  to  be  willing  to  increase  its  contriba- 
tion.  The  Oommonteealth  Govermnent  has  raised  the 
question  of  a  permanent  representation  of  the  eolonies 
on  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee,  an  institution  which, 
founded  originally  for  the  purpose  of  eo-onlinatmg  the 
work  of  departments  in  Whitehall,  offers  one  of  the 
fairest  avenues  towards  co-operation  between  the  States 
of  the  Empire  in  matters  of  joint  concern  and  supreme 
importance. 

If  defence  is  one  main  road,  and  perhaps  the  nearest, 
to  closer  relations,  another  is  reasoned  and  conscious  co- 
operation in  the  direction  of  trade  by  statesmanship  into 
certain  channels  for  high  political  reasons.  One  method 
is  that  indicated  in  several  resolutions  passed  at  the 
1902  Conference,  of  subsidising  merchant-shipping  lines 
between  different  jmrts  of  the  Empire,  cheapening  postal 
and  cable  communications,  and  so  forth.  Another  method 
is  that  of  tariff  preferences.  Present  English  opinion  is 
much  divided  on  this  subject,  but  the  Conference  of  1902 
unanimously  recognised  that 

*  the  principle  of  preferential  trade  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  His  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas  would 
stimulate  and  facilitate  mutual  commercial  intercourse,  and 
would,  by  promoting  the  development  of  the  resources  and 
industries  of  the  several  parts,  strengthen  the  Empire.' 

That  Conference  recognised  that  a  system  of  inter- 
Imperial  free-trade  was  not  yet  practicable ;  but  tiiat  it 
was  desirable  that  all  the  colonies  should  give  *  substantial 
preferential  treatment  to  the  products  and  maaufaotures 
of  the  United  Ethgdom.*  The  colonial  Prime  Ministers 
at  the  same  time  urged  on  His  Majesty's  Government 
Hhe  expediency  of  granting  in  the  United  Kingdom 
preferential  treatment  to  the  products  and  manufactures 
of  the  colonies,  either  by  exemption  from  or  rediMition  of 
duties  now  or  hereafter  imposed.' 

Mr  Chamberlain,  in  his  attempt  to  carry  into  effect 
this  poli<^  of  the  last  Conference,  has  suflSered  defeat 
But  Canada  has  maintained  her  existing  consideraUe 
preference  in  favour  of  British  goods ;  South  Africa  and 
New  Zealand  have  instituted   a   like  preference;   and 
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Atistralia  has  passed  an  Act — ^not  yet  in  f  oroet  because 
certain  treaties  with  foreign  Powers  bar  the  way--giTing 
preference  to  certain  classes  of  British  goods  if  conveyed 
in  British  ships  manned  by  white  seamen.  These  lost 
conditions,  and  also  oeirtain  tendencies  in  Ganada»  indi- 
cate a  return  towards  the  principle  of  those  old  Naviga- 
tion Acts  which  had  so  potent  an  influence  in  building  up 
British  maritime  greatness.  So  also  does  the  resolution 
passed  in  1002  in  favour  of  forbidding  trade  between  the 
different  coasts  of  the  British  Emi»re  to  the  ships  of 
nations,  like  the  United  States^  which  give  a  monopoly 
of  their  own  coastal  trade  to  their  own  ships,  and  of 
otherwise  considering  whether  steps  should  be  taken  to 
promote  Imperial  trade  in  British  vessels.  Australia 
proposes  at  the  present  Conference  the  reaffirmation  of 
this  important  resolution.  But,  if  we  return  towards  the 
principle  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  it  will  be,  as  in  other 
matters,  on  a  different  plane.  The  legislation  will  no 
longer  emanate  exclusively  from  Westminster,  bmding 
willing  or  unwilling  colonies,  but  will  be  enacted,  after 
agreement,  by  the  several  legislature^  of  the  Empire. 

The  Australian  Government  at  the  present  Conference 
will  move  that  the  tariff  preference  resolutions  of  1002 
should  be  reaffirmed,  with  the  variation  that  *  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  United  Kingdom  grant  preferential  treat- 
ment to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  colonies.* 
This  will  raise  the  issue  squarely.  It  is  certain  that  all  the 
partner  States,  with  perhaps  the  small  exception  of  New- 
foundland, agree  in  this  view,  although  they  may  not  all 
deem  it  politic  to  vote  for  a  resolution  in  these  terms.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Government  of  the  United 
Eangdom  will  so  far  meet  them  as  to  agree  to  propose  to 
Parliament  a  preference  on  products  such  as  tea,  wine, 
and  tobacco— at  present  very  severely  taxed  under  our 
existing  tariff — ^wheh  such  products  reach  our  shores 
from  any  part  of  the  Empire,  self-governing  or  depend- 
ents If  our  Government  are  not  precluded  from  this 
step  by  their  pledges  or  their  fears,  they  can  accept  the 
New  Zealand  resolution,  which  does  not  go  beyond  this 
proposal,  and  take  this  road,  for  the  present,  out  of  the 
difficulty,  leaving  it  to  their  successors  to  broaden,  as  no 
doubt  they  will,  the  basis  of  taxation,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  extend  the  preferential  system-*if  this  should  be 
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found  possible — ^to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Lord  Elgin,  in  arranging  the  Agenda  for  1007,  has 
placed  in  the  forefront  those  subjects  which  the  Gk>vem- 
ments  taking  part  in  the  Conference  appear  to  be  most 
anxious  to  discuss,  leaving  minor  subjects  to  take  their 
chance  of  obtaining  a  hearing,  if  time  allows.  These 
primary  questions  are  the  ^constitution  of  future  con- 
ferences,* preferential  trade,  defence,  naturalisation,  and 
emigration.  Of  these  the  first  was  brought  forward  in 
Mr  Lyttelton's  despatch  of  20th  April,  1005 ;  the  last  was 
proposed  by  the  present  Government,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Lord  Tennyson's  Committee  on  Emigration.  Besolu* 
tions  relating  to  all  these  subjects  have  also  been  proposed 
by  several  of  the  colonial  Governments. 

The  first  place  has  rightly  been  given  by  Lord  Elgin  to 
the  question  of  the  constitution  of  future  Conferences, 
or,  as  it  would  be  better  expressed,  to  *  the  constitution 
of  the  Conference  * ;  and  in  this  question  is  included  that 
of  the  name  by  which  the  Conference  is  hereafter  to  be 
known — a  matter  of  some  importance  in  view  of  the 
influence  which  words  and  symbols  have  upon  things. 

The  published  correspondence  discloses  two  questions 
which  will  no  doubt  be  discussed  on  the  opening  day. 
One  of  these  is  the  claim  made  by  the  State  Governments 
of  Australia  to  be  admitted  to  the  Conference  part  pci98u 
with  the  Federal  or  Commonwealth  Government,  a  claim 
rejected  by  Lord  Elgin,  subject  to  any  decision  by  the 
Conference  itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Conference  will  ratify  the  view  taken  by  Lord  Elgin; 
one  can  hardly  imagine  a  step  more  retrograde  than  the 
admission  of  these  States.  like  the  American  States  long 
after  the  Union,  these  Governments  are  unable  to  realise 
that  they  have  ceased  to  be  independent  units,  and  have 
become  States.  They  are  self -^governing  indeed  in  purely 
internal  matters,  so  far  as  such  matters  have  not  been 
transferred  to  the  Federal  authorities ;  but  in  all  matters 
of  external  relations,  including  relations  to  other  units  of 
the  Empire,  they  have  surrendered  independent  existence. 
As  Mr  Deakin  said  in  his  annihilating  despatch  of 
22nd  Becember,  1006,  Hhe  right  of  representing  the 
people  of  Australia  in  their  relations  with  individuals  or 
communities  beyond  our  shores/  or,  in  other  words, '  the 
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right  to  act  on  behalf  of  Australia  as  a  whole  in  all 
matters  that  relate  to  the  interests  of  Australians  as  a 
united  community/  is  now  exclusively  vested  in  the 
CSommonwealth  Gk>vemment.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that ;  and  the  inevitable  decision  should  be  a  valuable 
means  of  hammering  this  hard  truth  into  the  minds  of 
aggrieved  provincial  statesmen.  If  we  look  at  wealth 
and  iK>pulation  alone,  there  is,  no  doubt,  incongruity  in 
the  representation  of  Canada  and  Australia  by  one  Prime 
Minister  each,  and  of  South  Africa  by  three ;  but  it  may 
be  hoped  that,  before  the  Conference  meets  again,  the 
federation  of  South  Africa  will  have  been  accomplished, 
and  it  is  even  possible  that  Newfoundland  will  have 
become  one  oi  the  provinces  of  Canada. 

The  other  question  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the 
present  Conference  was  raised  by  the  Canadian  Oovem- 
ment  The  Conferences  of  1807  and  1002  were  composed 
of  Prime  Ministers,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  represented  the  United  Kingdom.  Other 
Ministers,  belonging  to  the  Imperial  and  colonial  Cabinets, 
took  part  in  the  discussion  when  their  special  depart- 
ments were  concerned,  but  were  not  reckoned  as  full 
members  of  the  Conference  present  at  every  meeting. 
The  terms  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Conference  of 
1002  confirmed  this  practice.    It  was  agreed  that 

*  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Empire  if  Conferences 
were  held,  as  far  as  practicable,  at  intervals  not  exceeding 
four  years,  at  which  questions  of  common  interest  affecting 
the  relations  of  the  mother-country  and  His  Majesty's  do- 
minions over  the  seas  could  be  discussed  and  considered  as 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  self-governing  Colonies.' 

The  Canadian  Government,  in  a  despatch  dated  25th 
October,  1006,  made  the  proposal  that 

'  the  Conference  may  be  treated  as  one  of  Colonial  Ministers, 
the  Government  of  each  Colony  being  free  to  send  such  of 
their  members  as  they  may  be  pleased  to  select  to  represent 
the  Colony  at  the  Conference,  and  such  representatives  to  be 
deemed  members  of  the  Conference  in  the  fullest  sense,  with 
the  understanding,  however,  that,  in  any  matters  which  may 
be  determined  by  vote,  each  Colony  shall  have  one  vote 
only.' 
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Ther  reasona  given  by  the  Canadian  Oovemmenfc  in 
support  of  this  proposal  are  of  a  practical,  not  a  theoreti- 
cal nature.  One  is  that,  if  responsible  Mimsters  are 
called  away  so  far  from  home,  th^  should  in  courtesy  be 
allowed  f  cdl  participation  in  the  consultations.  Another 
reason  is  that,  if  their  colleagues,  or  their  more  important 
colleagues,  are  not  present,  the  Prime  Ministers  will  be 
unwilling  to  assume  the  respcmsibiUty  of  dealiz^  with  a 
certain  dass  of  questions. 

These  reasons  are  not  very  convincing,  because,  as 
Lord  E^^  pointed  out  in  kis  reply,  colonial  Ministers 
are  at  present  on  the  same  footing  as  Eng^h  Oabinet 
Ministers  and  can  always  attend  the  Conferonce  when 
their  own  departments  are  concerned.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  fdndamental  reason,  as  in  the  case  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Australian  States,  for  objecting  to  this  proposal. 
ISiere  is  something,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  said  for  having 
a  larger  body  present  at  every  sitting.  It  is  true  that  a 
Canadian  Postmaster-general  might  listen  with  apathy 
or  non-intelligence  to  a  discussion  about  a  torpedo  flotilla 
for  Australia,  but  the  same  might  be  said  of  any  Minister 
at  a  Cabinet  Council  while  discussions  alien  to  his  depart- 
ment were  in  pro£p^ss.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  proposing 
this  change,  may  indeed  have  had  in  mind  the  definition 
of  Colonial  Ccmferenees  contained  in  the  despatch  of  his 
Government  of  17th  November,  1905,  as  *more  or  less 
unconventional  gatherings  for  informal  discussions  of 
public  questions' — a  definition  intended  to  counter  Mr 
Lyttelton's  assertion  that  the  Conferences  had  practically 
grown  into  that '  Imperial  Council '  so  much  distrusted  by 
the  Canadian  Premier.  Be  that  as  it  may.  Lord  Elgin 
took  the  correct  course  in  pointing  out  the  difGlculties  in 
altering  the  constitution  of  the  Conference  before  it  met, 
atid  in  leaving  this  question  to  be  discussed,  together  with 
others  under  the  same  head,  at  the  Conference  itsdf. 

This  question,  and  not,  as  Mr  Chamberlain  desired, 
the  trade-relations  question,  will  evidently  be  the  leading 
theme  of  the  present  assembly  of  chiefs  of  the  Empire. 
The  question  was  considered  at  some  length  in  an  article 
on  'Imperial  Unity'  in  the  January  number  of  this 
Review.  It  was  launched  for  discussion  by  Mr  Lyttelton 
in  his  circular  despatch  of  20th  April,  1006.  Mr  Lyttdton 
proposed  two  steps — one  that  the  *  Colonial  Conference ' 
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should  receive  the  name  of  *  Imperial  Council,'  the  other 
that  there  should  be  established  a  permanent  joint  Gom- 
missioUi  composed  in  certain  proportions  of  representa 
tives  of  the  United  Kingdom  cmd  of  each  colony,  assisted 
by  a  special  steretariatv  to  prepare  subjects  of  common 
concern  for  the  Conference,  or  for  the  Goremments  taking 
part  in  it,  in  the  intervals  between  its  sittings.  This 
organisation  would,  he  justly  argued,  give  greater  eon« 
tinuity  to  the  work  of  the  Conference. 
.  The  subsequent  corre8iK>ndence  shows  diverging 
opiniwi6«  The  Canadian  Government  vigoroasly  rejected 
the  title  of  'Coimoil,'  though  they  accepted  the  epithet 
Mmperial/  With  some  reserve  and  hesitation  they 
expressed  themselves  as  willing  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  permanept  Commission.  The  Australian  Govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  bring  forwcud  the  following 
resolution: — 

*  That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  an  Imperial  CouncU,  to 
consist  of  representativeer  of  Great  Britain  and  the  self- 
governing  Colonies,  chosen  ex  ojBfieio  from '  their  existing 
administralions. 

'That  the  objects  of  such  Council  shall  be  to  discuss  at 
regular  Conf erraioes  matters  of  common  Imperial  interest,  and 
to  establish  a  system  by  which  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  kept  informed  during  the  periods  between  the  Conferences 
in  regard  to  matters  which  have  been  or  may  be  subjects  for 
discussion. 

'  That  there  shall  be  a  permanent  secretarial  staff  charged 
with  the  duty  of  obtaining  information  for  the  use  of  the 
Council,  of  attending  to  the  execution  of  its  resolutions,  and 
of  conducting  correspondence  on  matters  relating  to  its 
affairs. 

'That  the  expenses  of  such  a  staff  shall  be  borne  by  the 
countries  represented  on  the  Council  in  proportion  to  their 
Xxipulations.* 

The  resolutions  to  be  proposed  by  ^the  New  Zealand 
and  Cape  Colony  Gtovemments  show  that  they  take  the 
side  of  Australia  and  not  that  of  Canada  on  this  issue. 

Mr  Lyttelton  expressed  the  willingness  of  the  home 
Govei^nment  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  secretarial 
staff  and  office.  The  Australian  Ghsvemxnent,  however, 
propose  that '  the  expenses  of  such  a  staff  shall  be  borne 
by  the  countries  represented  on  the  Council  in  proportion 
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to  their  populations.'  A  great  deal  turns  upon  this 
question  of  a  few  salaries  and  offiee  expenses.  It  may 
be  the  key  of  the  whole  position.  The  Australian  pro- 
posal is  logiiBal.  If  tihere  is  the  beginning  of  a  true 
Imperial  Council  of  States  varying  in  population,  wealth, 
and  strength,  but  equal  de  jure^  there  should  also  be  the 
beginning  of  a  true  Imperial  Giyil  Service.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Conferences  are  to  be,  in  the  words  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  occasional  and  informal  gatherings 
for  the  discussion  of  business,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
*  mother^country,'  acting  as  hostess  at  these  social  parties, 
should  not  detach  for  the  purpose,  as  she  now  does,  two 
or  three  of  her  competent  servants  at  the  Colonial  Office. 
No  doubt  it  would  in  practice  be  difficult  to  have  a  staff 
paid  by  several  States,  and  responsible  to  a  body  of 
Premiers  living  in  different  quarters  of  the  planet  The 
idea  might  make  long-dead  Treasury  officials  stir  uneasily 
in  their  graves. 

A  possible  solution  is  suggested  in  the  latest  manifesto 
of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  his  friends,  when  they  hint 
that  the  organisation  might  be  under  '  the  interim  direc- 
tion of  His  Majesty*s  Government  in  consultation  with 
the  States  of  the  Empire.'  No  doubt  the  Colonial  Qffioe 
would  be  wiUmg  enough,  and  even  pleased,  to  evolve  a 
new  cell  within  its  own  organism  for  this  *  interim '  pur^ 
pose,  trusting  that  the  'interim'  would  prove  an  eter- 
nity, and  would  gladly  specialise  one  or  two  of  its 
officials  in  the  service  of  the  Conference.  This  would  be 
an  improvement  upon  the  present  system  of  beginning  to 
prepare  subjects  a  few  months  before  a  conference  begins 
and  abandoning  them  with  relief  when  it  is  over.  If  we 
are  to  proceed  by  short  steps  at  a  time — as  the  canny 
statesmen  from  the  northern  hemisphere  seem  to  desire 
— this  would  be  the  smallest  possible  step  to  take,  and 
would  be  almost  humiliatingly  free  from  risk.  A  bolder 
policy  would  be  to  make  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom  the  president  of  the  Imperial  Conference.  The 
secretariat  would  then  be  placed  immediately  imder  his 
direction,  as  president,  and  would  be  independent  of, 
though  closely  connected  with,  the  Colonial  Office,  just 
as  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee  staff  is  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Prime  Minister  and  is  not  a  branch  of  the 
War  Office  or  Admiralty^    The  bolder  policy  is  the  crea- 
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tion  of  a  department  for  civil  affairs  in  the  direct  service 
of  the  Conference ;  the  cautious  policy  is  a  slight  develop* 
ment  inside  the  Colonial  Office.  The  cautious  jiolicy  meets 
the  exact  needs  of  the  precise  moment ;  the  larger  policy 
is  in  accordance  with  the  true  idea  of  the  Empire.    Prob- 
ably the  conjunction  of  the  circumsiiect  Scottish  mind 
dominant  in  our  present  Gk>vemment  with  the  wary 
French  mind  now  ruling  in  Canada  will  make  the  slower 
IK>licy  prevail  in    this  Conference.      The  more  daring 
English  spirit  takes  larger  risks  for  greater  gains.    But 
fuller  development  may  well  wait  for  a  few  years,  when 
the  federation  of  South  Africa  will  have  been  completed. 
Mr  Lyttelton's  scheme  has  this  defect  that,  although 
it  meets  one  side  of  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  it 
does  not  directly  meet  the  other.  It  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  secretariat  and  of  a  permanent  joint 
Commission  for  the  steady  and  continuous  investigation 
of  questions  of  common  concern  and  systematic  prepara- 
tion of  work  for  the  quadrennial  meetings  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  or  CounciL    So  far  it  is  excellent^    But  Mr 
Lyttelton's  scheme  does  not  meet  the  complaint  of  the 
colonies  that  their  views   and    interests  are  not  kept 
sufficiently  in  sight  in  the  transaction  of  current  affairs 
of  the  international  kind.    This  discontent  has  lately 
made  itself  heard  in  connexion  with  the  Alaska  Treaty, 
the  modus  vivendi  with  the  United  States  about  the  New- 
foundland fisheries,  and  the  Anglo-French  Convention  as 
to  the  New  Hebrides.    In  affairs  of  this  kind  arrange- 
ments have  to  be  made  with  great  secrecy  and  often 
with  much  rapidity.     This  is  the  difficulty.     It  is  not 
easy  to  act  in  full  and  swift  co-operation  with  Gk>vem* 
ments  at  the  other  side  of  the  world.    If  in  all  these 
transactions  the  Foreign  Office  and  Colonial  Office  had 
to  consult  all  the  Oovemments  of  the  free  colonies,  and 
not  only  those  immediately  concerned,  the  difficulty  would 
be  overwhelming.    The  treaty  of  alliance  with  Japan  was 
a  most  important  departure  and  one  which  might,  in 
certain  events,  involve  the  whole  Empire  in  a  big  war. 
Yet  it  would  have  been  very  difficult,  without  long  delays 
and  considerable  chance  of  premature  disclosures,  to  im- 
part to  the  allied  States  all  the  delicate  negotiations 
which  led  up  to  this  conclusion  and  secure  their  ad« 
herence. 
VoL  206.— JVb.  411.  2  L 
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In  the  German  Empire  the  federated  Oovemments  are 
represented  by  their  nominated  delegates  in  the  Bundes- 
rath.  Common  knowledge  and  action  in  foreign  affairs 
are  secured  by  a  joint  committee  constituted  for  that 
purpose.  Other  committees  serve  the  same  ends  in 
military,  naval,  and  trade  affairs.  The  Bavarian  or 
Saxon  delegates  communicate  with  their  State  Govern- 
ments and  receive  instructions  from  them.  But  here  in 
London  the  Imperial  Government,  although  it  transacts 
business  in  which  the  whole  Empire  is  concerned,  is 
advised  or  checked  by  no  such  council.  It  is  in  some 
respects  more  easy  to  keep  in  touch  with  foreign  Powers 
than  with  our  own  colonial  Governments,  because  each 
Power  has  a  representative  belonging  to  the  diplomatic 
profession,  trained,  skilled,  an  expert  in  the  art  of  dealing 
with  statesmen,  having  secrecy  and  discretion  for  a  second 
nature,  accredited  and  empowered  to  handle  the  most 
delicate  and  important  affairs.  But  if  the  Foreign  Office 
wish  to  consult  a  colonial  government  they  have  to  write 
to  the  Colonial  Office,  who  write  to  the  Governor,  w^ho 
consults  his  Ministers,  and  the  answer  must  return  by  the 
same  circuitous  road. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  agents  of  the  colonies 
in  London,  whose  business  is  now  mostly  commercial  and 
financial,  should  be  raised  to  a  position  resembling  that 
of  diplomatic  Ministers.  It  has  also  been  sometimes  sug- 
gested that  they  should  be  ex-offido  Privy  Councillors, 
and  should  be  invited  to  take  part  in  meetings  of  the 
Cabinet  when  Imperial  affairs  are  under  discussion.  It 
is  veiy  much  a  question  of  personnels  If  the  colonies 
can  and  will  send  to  London  men  of  the  first  class  to 
represent  them,  as  the  European  Powers  do,  the  Imperial 
Government  would  not,  we  think,  hesitate  to  consult 
them  in  one  mode  or  another  in  all  matters  of  importance, 
and  would  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  views  and  advice 
which  they  could  communicate  on  behalf  of  their  Govern- 
ments. This  can  more  easily  be  done  now  that  Australia 
has  been  federated.  Another  step  will  be  taken  when 
the  federation  of  South  Africa  has  been  achieved. 

Canada,  Aiistralia,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  might 
each  be  represented  in  London  by  one  or  more  Com- 
missioners authorised  to  act  in  aU  respects,  subject  to 
the  instructions  of  their  Governments,  in  the  interest' 
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of  their  respective  States.  These  Commissioners  would 
be  in  constant  touch  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Imperial 
Government  and  with  each  other.  When  the  subjects 
under  discussion  made  it  worth  while  for  them  to 
attend,  they  could  form  part  of  the  Imperial  Defence 
Committee,  thus  meeting  the  view  expressed  in  one  of 
the  Australian  resolutions  *that  the  Colonies  should  be 
represented  on  the  Imperial  Council  of  Defence.*  The 
High  Commissioners  could  discuss  other  matters  of 
Imperial  concern  on  other  Committees  together  with 
Ministers  and  officials  of  this  country.  They  would 
be  at  hand  to  guard  the  interests  and  express  the  views 
of  the  coloniid  Oovemments  when  arrangements  were 
being  made  with  foreign  Powers^  Possibly  they  might 
also  sit  ex'Officio  in  the  House  of  Lords,  an  assembly 
which,  with  reforms,  pjffera  a  splendid  foimdation  for  a 
truly  Imperial  Senate,  precisely  because  it  is  non-elected, 
and  can  therefore  be  made  non-provincial. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  step  in  advance  of  this  kind 
should  not  now  be  made.  It  will.be  a  move  along  the 
road  which  leads  to  that  end — ^not  so  distant  perhaps  as 
Hr  Balfour  thinks — ^the  evolution,  not,  or  not  for  a  long 
time  yet,  of  a  sovereign.  Legislature,  but  of  a  true  Council 
of  the  Empire.  Let  t^is  be  not^d.  If  our  Prime  Minister, 
as  President  of  the  Conference,  represented  the  United 
Kingdom,  if  Lord  Elgin  represented  the  Crown  Colonies 
and  other  dependencies,  and  if  Mr  Morley  represented 
India,  then  the  present  Conference  would  be,  for  the 
time  being,  a  real  Council  of  the  whole  Empire,  by  what- 
ever name  it  might  be  called. 
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Art.  XI.-JOHN  EVELYN. 

1.  The  Diary  of  John  Evdjfn.  With  an  introductioii  and 
notes,  by  Austin  Dobson.  Three  vols.  London :  Mac- 
millan,  1906. 

2.  The  Diary  of  John  Evelyn:  with  a  sdection  from  hie 
familiar  Lettered  etc*  Edited  from  the  original  MSS.  by 
William  Bray,  F.S.A.  A  new  edition  in  four  volumes, 
with  a  life  of  the  author  and  a  new  preface.  By  Heniy 
K  Wheatley.    London :  Bickers,  1006. 

The  advantage  of  writing  Memoirs  is  that  nobody  can 
supersede  you.  A  man  who  has  learnt  to  write  and  is 
wise  enough  to  write  about  his  own  time  has  the  promise 
of  immortality  in  his  pocket.  The  editors  of  Herodotus 
and  Froissart  and  Saint-Simon  come  and  go;  and  the 
heirs  of  their  learning  sit  in  their  seats,  take  over  the 
inheritance,  and  perform  the  first  duty  of  heirs  by  burying 
their  fathers.  The  new  owners  soon  add  to  the  estate 
and  honours  of  their  line ;  and  before  very  long  the  first 
of  the  editorial  ancestry  is  become  nothing  more  than  a 
name  mentioned  in  a  preface.  It  is  a  law  from  which 
greater  men  than  editors,  the  very  historians  themselves, 
are  not  exempt.  Unless  he  be  Livy  or  Oibbon,  the  his- 
torian who  writes  of  any  age  except  his  own  has  but  a 
brief  and  transient  tenure  of  fame  or  life.  But  there  is 
no  death  for  Thucydides  or  Clarendon ;  and  there  is  none 
for  Saint-Simon  or  for  Evelyn.  They  are  for  ever  the 
men  who  saw  with  their  own  eyes  the  things  and  people 
they  describe,  and,  though  they  may  have  to  call  in 
industry  to  edit  them  and  learning  to  correct  them,  they 
can  safely  defy  genius  itself  to  take  their  place. 

Still,  of  course,  though  they  may  all  alike  be  inde- 
structible, they  are  not  eXL  of  the  same  metaL  There  is 
the  lead  of  Sidly,  with  its  occasional  vein  of  gold ;  there 
is  the  iron  of  Saint-Simon,  apt  for  the  furnace;  and  there 
is  the  cool  and  gracious  silver  of  Evelyn.  The  contrast, 
at  any  rate,  between  the  Englishman,  who  writes  so  much 
of  Whitehall,  and  his  younger  French  contemporary,  who 
writes  almost  always  of  Versailles,  is  striking  enough. 
Evelyn's  little  finger  knew  more  of  books  and  science  and 
the  arts  than  the  whole  body  and  mind  of  Saint-Simon. 
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But  Saint-Simon  is  a  far  more  powerful  writer,  as  ho  is  also 
a  more  masterful  and  passionate  personality.  Evelyn  is  a 
virtuous  lover  of  all  good  men,  and  a  virtuous  disapprover 
of  all  bad  men.  Saint-Simon  loves  and  hates  with  equal 
fierceness,  and  by  no  means  only  on  grounds  of  reason. 
An  honest  and  virtuous  man  himself,  he  is  naturally,  as  a 
rule,  on  the  side  of  the  angels — on  that  of  the  Due  de 
Bourgogne,  for  instance.  But  then  there  is  also  the 
Regent  to  be  remembered,  who  was  not  exactly  one  of 
the  angels.  And,  on  the  other  side  of  the  account,  there 
are  the  people  he  did  not  like  and  could  not  be  just  to, 
such  as  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Due  de  Maine. 
That  is  to  say,  that  his  likes  and  dislikes  were  very 
largely  an  affair  of  temperament,  and  even  of  prejudice, 
as  they  are  with  most  people  of  strong  character. 

His  Memoirs  suffered  less  from  this  than  might  have 
been  expected ;  for  there  was  something  stronger  in  him. 
than  his  prejudices,  and  that  was  the  thing  which  provided 
the  whole  business  and  pleasure  of  his  life,  the  desire  by 
one  means  or  another  to  know  everything  that  was  being 
said  or  done  in  that  Court  which  was  his  world,  and  to 
record  it  instantly,  effectively,  and  accurately.  The  im- 
pression is  immediate;  the  pen  that  writes  is  hot  with 
the  eager  quest  of  truth,  and  hot  with  the  stir  and 
pleasure  of  its  discovery  almost  as  much  as  with  the  fire 
of  indignation  or  the  zeal  of  partisanship.  The  truth  he 
gives  us  is  not  always  what  the  studies  and  reflections  of 
another  century  will  declare  it  to  have  been;  but  it  is 
that  unique  kind  of  truth,  the  impression  of  the  moment, 
which  no  subsequent  wisdom  of  the  ages  can  either  re- 
capture or  supersede.  And  in  Saint-Simon  it  has  a  vivid- 
ness, a  flutter  of  actuality,  which  is  unsurpassed  in  all 
literature. 

Of  this  particular  and  most  delightful  quality  few 
writers  of  Memoirs  have  so  little  as  Evelyn.  The  note 
of  the  man  is  sweet  reasonableness;  and  that  makes 
always  for  coolness  of  temper,  and  not  unfrequently  for 
greyness  of  colour.  Even  where  his  Diary  has  not  been 
retouched  by  its  author's  ripe  wisdom  or  the  experience 
of  later  years,  as  we  know  much  of  it  was,  the  man  is  so 
naturally  wise  and  good  that  he  is  as  sensible  in  the  thick 
of  a  revolution  as  the  sagest  posterity  can  be  in  its  easy 
Qhair  ^fter  the  lapse  of  twp  I^un<)red  years,   9^  is  a  saint. 
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bat  he  does  not  really  hate  sinners;  a  sage  who  only 
weeps  oyer  the  foolishness  of  fools.  A  far  more  culti- 
vated and  a  far  more  public-spirited  man  than  Saint- 
Simon,  he  is  thinking  too  much  of  greater  matters  to  be 
able  to  throw  himself  with  Saint-Simon  s  ardour  into  the 
eternal  intrigue  of  personalities  that  makes  up  the  life 
of  a  Court.  Indeed,  he  is  altogether  more  interested  in 
things,  and  less  in  persons,  than  Saint-Simon.  All  the 
petty  side  of  personality  which  makes  the  fascination  of 
Saint-Simon  and  Pepys,  as  it  does  of  Miss  Austen,  he,  as 
a  rule,  simply  passes  by.  He  is  neither  so  absorbed  in 
himself  as  Pepys,  nor  so  absorbed  in  a  few  people  about 
him  as  Saint-Simon.  Pepys'  childishness,  his  absurd 
egotism,  his  unique  genius  for  the  confessional,  his  &ank 
admissions  that  the  things  disdained  by  saints  and  philo- 
sophers are  for  him  things  of  daily  pleasure,  interest,  and 
importance — these  are  all  as  unknown  to  Evelyn  as  the 
Frenchman's  heat  and  violence  or  his  unique  air  of  taking 
us  into  the  very  heart  of  the  furnace  that  keeps  the  world 
in  motion.  Evelyn  is,  in  fact,  a  wiser  and  better  man, 
and  a  poorer  writer,  than  either. 

What,  then,  is  it  that  keeps  his  book  and  name  alive  ? 
Well,  of  course,  he  has  one  great  merit  which  belongs  of 
right  and  of  necessity  to  all  keepers  of  voluminous  diaries. 
No  man  can  keep  a  diary  for  long  who  does  not  find  life 
interesting.  The  pessimistic  diarists  are  only  so  in  ap- 
pearance; when  you  come  close  to  them  you  find 
that  they  enjoy  their  pessimism  more  than  the  aver- 
age man  enjoys  life.  And  in  any  case  they  are  the 
exception.  Most  of  these  recorders  of  every  day  take 
the  intensest  pleasure  either  in  themselves  and  their 
doings,  or  in  the  spectacle  of  the  world,  or  in  both 
at  once.  The  daily  pages  could  not  be  kept  up  with- 
out the  stimulus  of  the  daily  pleasure.  To  the  diarist, 
things,  that  is,  his  things,  whatever  they  are,  are  so 
intensely  interesting  that  the  thought  of  their  perishing 
unrecorded  is  intolerable.  And  so  Pepys  must  tell  us  his 
exact  feelings  when  people  would  not  admire  his  new 
clothes;  and  Saint-Simon  must  give  us  every  twitch  of 
the  Due  du  Maine's  features  in  the  day  of  his  downfall ; 
and  Boswell  finds  Johnson's  retorts  far  too  delightful  a 
dish  to  set  before  oblivion  even  when  he  is  himself  their 
victim.    With  men  of  his  sort  nothing  can  stand  against 
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the  pleasure  of  tolling  the  tale,  neither  vanity,  nor  pru^ 
denoe,  nor  even  decency. 

Evelyn's  way  is  a  different  way  from  those  others, 
but  it  is  still,  like  them,  the  way  of  pleasure.     He  is 
decently  pleased  with    himself   throughout,  and  he  is 
throughout  delighted  with  the  arts  and  sciences  of  wise 
men  and  with  the  works  of  Qods    Neither  bad  times  nor 
bad  men  can  long  silence  his  praises  of  fine  buildings  and 
beautiful  gardens  and  new  discoveries.    Except  the  two 
greatest  of  all,  he  knew  all  the  interesting  Englishmen  of 
his  day ;  and  not  the  Queen  of  Sheba  herself  took  greator 
pleasure  in  listoning  to  wisdom.    No  sort  comes  amiss  to 
him.    He  is  always  ready  for  divinity  and  a  great  hearer 
of  the  best  sermons ;  but  he  is  equally  ready  to  discuss 
shipping  with    Pepys    or   architocture    with  Wren    or 
antiquities  with  Arundel  or  science  with  Boyle.    England 
has  seldom,  perhaps  never,  produced  a  bettor  type  of  the 
man  of  cultivation,  intolligence,  and  public  spirit.    There 
is  his  world.     The  weaker  side  of  human  nature  may 
sometimes  regret  that  he  will  not  toll  us  a  little  more 
of  the  actual  life  of  Whitohall,  the  gossip  of  the  Court, 
and  the  daily  sayings  and  doings  of  that  attractive,  dis- 
appointing, too  sadly  human  monarch,  Song  Charles  IL 
But  that  is  not  his  affair.  Except  for  one  torrible  picture, 
that  famous  one  of  the  Sunday  before  Charles'  death,  he 
gives  few  of  the  details  which  are  so  overflowingly  abun* 
dant  in  Saint-Simon  that  we  feel  as  if  we  had  lived  at 
Versailles.  As  for  the  most  remembered  personal  element 
in  the  Court,  he  says  little  about  it.    As  a  patriot  he  is 
disgusted  at  the  cabal  of  'parasites,  pimps,  and  concu- 
bines' who   supplanted  Clarendon;    as  a  Christian  he 
laments  the  King's  vices;   as  a  gentleman  he   stonds 
amazed  at  their  unashamed  publicity;  but  as  a  loyal 
subject  he  says  as  little  as  he  can  about  them.    The 
notion  that  courtesans  are  the  most  interesting  of  human 
beings  had  not  beien  invented  in  his  day,  and,  if  it  had, 
it  would  not  have  been  enterteined  at  Sayes  Court  or 
Wotton.    With  such  creatures  and  their  world  he  has  as 
little  to  do  as  he  may.    His  curiosity,  insatiable  as  it  is, 
is  of  the  old  sort,  not  the  new;  the  things  which  it  is  so 
unwearied  in  searching  out  are  the  things  which  adorn 
human  nature  and  not — well,  not  the  other  things.    He 
is  an  amatour,  again  in  the  old  sense,  of  the  best  things 
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everywhere,  and  of  all  things  at  their  best ;  and  for  him 
vice  would  simply  be  either  a  coming  short  of  the  proper 
stature  of  humanity,  or  a  corruption  of  it  and  a  disease ; 
in  either  case  a  thing  to  be  done  with  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

There  are,  in  fact,  two  casts  of  mind  and  two  classes 
of  writers  which  stand  out  in  more  or  less  marked  con- 
trast to  each  other  at  all  times,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
to  which  Evelyn  belongs.  However  we  name  them, '  ceuz 
qui  agitent  le  monde,  et  ceux  qui  le  civilisent,*  classical 
and  romantic,  the  men  of  clearness  and  calm  and  the 
men  of  magic  and  enthusiasm,  the  walkers  in  the  broad 
streets  of  life  where  the  fine  palaces  and  fair  prospects 
are,  and  the  walkers  in  the  by-streets  where  squalor  and 
eccentricity  hug  their  independence,  it  is  plain  enough  in 
which  party  Evelyn  is  to  be  looked  for,  if  so  humble  a 
person  as  a  diarist  may  find  a  place  in  either.  The 
one  sort  finds  everything  interesting,  even  the  ugly, 
and  sometimes  especially  the  ugly;  the  other  averts 
its  eyes,  as  far  as  it  may,  from  disease  and  disorder, 
and  ugliness  and  irrationality.  That  is  what  Goethe 
meant  when,  with  some  injustice  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  other  people,  he  declared  that  the  classical  was 
the  healthy  and  the  romantic  the  diseased.  Anyhow, 
without  any  calling  of  names,  the  distinction  is  plain, 
and  so  is  Evelyn's  character  and  plan.  While  his  friend 
Pepys  is  as  fond  of  his  own  feelings  as  a  modem  romantic, 
and  as  full  of  the  curiosity  of  ugliness  as  a  modem  realist, 
Evelyn  is  as  choice  in  his  tastes  and  as  dignified  in  his 
confessions  as  the  most  irreproachable  of  the  French 
classics. 

This,  then,  is  the  man  whom  we  now  have  introduced 
to  us  afresh  by  Mr  Wheatley  and  Mr  Austin  Dobson. 
Mr  Whoatley's  edition  is  a  reprint  of  that  already  issued 
under  his  editorship  in  1879,  the  text  of  which  was  itself 
a  reprint  of  that  of  1827.  The  present  publication  also 
contains  Mr  Wheatley*s  life  of  Evelyn,  written  for  the 
1879  edition,  the  bibliography  compiled  for  that  work, 
and  *  an  entirely  fresh  series  of  engravings.'  These,  how- 
ever, are  much  less  numerous,  and  less  well  printed  than 
those  in  the  other  new  edition,  for  which  Mr  Austin 
Dobson  is  responsible.  This  latter  must  be  regarded  as 
the  best  e:cisting  edition  of  the  Diary  until  some  f atnre 
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editor  has  access  to  the  original  MS.  at  Wotton.  That 
the  owner  at  present  refuses ;  and  without  it  no  edition 
can  be  either  final  or  complete.  Meanwhile,  till  the 
portions  of  the  journal  omitted  by  the  original  editors 
are  given  to  the  public,  the  best  attainable  text  is  not 
that  of  1827,  followed  by  Mr  Wheatley,  but  that  issued 
in  1850-1852  by  John  Forster,  added  to  Bohn*s  Library 
in  1%7,  and  now  reprinted  by  Mr  Dobson.  This  text  con- 
tained a  good  many  passages  omitted  by  Bray,  the  first 
editor.  It  was  founded  on  the  labours  of  William  Upcott, 
who  had  been  the  original  cause  of  the  Diary  being 
published,  and  had  assisted  Bray  in  preparing  the  first 
edition  in  1818,  reprinted  in  1827.  But  from  some  acci- 
dent these  editions  did  not  include  a  number  of  passages 
Upcott  had  intended  to  be  printed;  and  that  of  1827 
even  omitted  a  few  passages  which  occur  in  the  editions 
of  1818  and  1819.  The  edition  of  1850  is,  in  substance, 
Upcott's  revision  of  the  original  text,  with  the  addition 
of  those  portions  of  his  intended  text  which  had  been 
omitted  by  Bray.  These  omitted  passages  are  not  of 
very  great  importance,  so  far  as  we  have  observed ;  one 
instance  may  suffice  to  illustrate  their  character.  The 
full  entry  for  the  12th  of  May,  1641,  is  as  follows  :— 

'  On  the  12th  of  May,  I  beheld  on  Tower  Hill  the  fatal  stroke 
which  severed  the  wisest  head  in  England  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  whose  crime  coming  under  the  cog- 
nisance of  no  human  law  or  statute,  a  new  one  was  made,  not 
to  be  a  precedent,  but  his  destruction — (with  what  reluctancy 
the  King  signed  the  execution,  he  has  sufSdently  expressed ; 
to  which  he  imputes  his  own  unjust  suffering) — ^to  such  exor- 
bitancy were  things  arrived.* 

The  words  in  brackets  do  not  appear  in  the  earlier 
editions,  and  consequently  not  in  that  of  Mr  Wheatley. 
So  for  the  year  1638,  while  Mr  Dobson  gives  us  a  whole 
page  of  entries,  Mr  Wheatley  gives  only  three  lines ;  and 
in  the  next  year  the  account  Evelyn  gives  of  his  con- 
firmation  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  will  not  be  found  in 
Mr  Wheatley's  edition.  There  is  therefore  no  question 
as  to  which  book  is  the  more  complete. 

Mr  Dobson  also  gives  us  an  agreeable  introduction, 
though,  as  he  evidently  fears,  his  readers  may  miss 
something  of  that  unique  and  perfect  intimacy  with 
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subjeofc  which  he  has  accustomed  them  to  expect  from 
him.    Bat,  of  coarse,  Evelyn  was  bom  a  hundred  years 
too  early  to  belong  to  the  world  Mr  Dobson  has  made  so 
peculiarly  his  own.    Still  he  has  a  mass  of  most  useful 
information  to  give  us  in  his  new  notes ;  and  it  is  strange 
that  one  of  the  very  few  actual  errors  we  have  found  in 
them  refers  to  an  event  that  took  place  in  the  period 
about  which  he  is  generally  omniscient.    In  September 
1641  Evelyn  left  Moulins  on  the  Allier  and  *  took  horse 
for  Yarennes,  an  obscure  village.'    On  which  Mr  Dobson 
gives  a  note  which  does  less  credit   than  usual  to  his 
editorial  watchfuhiess.    *The  obscure  village  to  which 
Evelyn  refers  was  destined  to  have  a  more  memorable 
association  in  later  years  with  the  French  Boyal  Family.' 
Neither  the  historical  nor  the  geographical  sense  can  have 
been  quite  awake  when  this  was  written  or  repeated.    The 
fatal  flight  was  of  course  to  the  frontier  nearest  to  Paris ; 
and  the  Yarennes  of  Louis  XYI  and  Drouet  is  within  a 
few  miles  of  Belgium,  and  by  no  means,  like  Evelyn's 
Yarennes,  in  the  very  middle  of  France.    But  this  is,  of 
course,  a  detail  and  a  trifle.    The  new  notes,  as  a  whole, 
will  win  the  gratitude  of  every  reader  by  their  number, 
their  accuracy,  their  brevity,  and  their  point.    Mr  Dobson 
also  reprints  some  of  the  notes  of  previous  editors,  and 
altogether  gives  the  reader  a  great  deal  more  assistiuice 
than  Mr  Wheatley ;  his  notes,  for  instance,  for  the  year 
1683  amount  to  over  a  hundred,  while  there  are  only 
about  twenty  in  Mr  Wheatley's  edition.    So  far,  in  fact, 
as  the  Diaty  is  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr 
Dobson's  book  is  to  be  preferred ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
add  that  his  work  is  confined  to  the  Diary,  while  Mr 
Wheatley's   four  volumes  include  also  Evelyn's  corre- 
spondence and,  somewhat  incongruously,  the  correspon- 
dence between  Charles  I  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and 
that  between  Clarendon  and  Sir  Bichard  Browne.    Eve- 
lyn's letters  are  rather  a  disappointment.     They  have 
little  of  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  letters;  many  of 
them  are  given  over  to  compliments  and  formalities; 
and  some,  like  tiie  immense  letter  to  Pepys,  are  rather 
treatises  than  letters;    On  the  whole,  whetlier  f or  the 
knowledge  of  the  man  himself,  or  of  tib<d  age  and  world 
he  lived  in,  the  Diary  is  of  far  greater  interest  and  im* 
portance  than  the  letters. 
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A  diarist  has  two  chances,  himself  and  his  times.  There 
is  nothing  like  a  living  human  being,  and  the  man  who  is 
really  alive  and  can  make  us  see  that  he  is,  is  no  doubt  in 
the  surest  of  all  roads  to  the  heart  of  posterity.  Evelyn  is 
by  no  means  ignorant  of  this  road,  but,  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,  he  has  taken  care  to  have  a  very  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  other  also.  Few  diarists  have 
lived  in  more  exciting  times  and  fewer  still  have  known 
so  many  of  the  chi^  actors  in  them.  He  was  bom  in 
1620  and  died  in  1706.  He  had  lived,  that  is,  as  his 
toml^tone  says,  through  *  an  age  of  extraordinary  events 
and  revolutions.'  And  he  had  had  the  chance  of  observ- 
ing them  all  at  very  close  quarters,  and  even,  it  may 
be  said,  of  playing  a  minor  part  among  the  actors  of 
each.  In  the  Civil  War,  indeed,  like  the  man  of  peace 
he  was,  he  took  no  part  beyond  once  setting  out  to  join 
the  royal  forces  at  the  battle  of  Brentford,  and  arriving 
too  late.  He  was  no  coward ;  indeed  he  had  a  courage 
much  rarer  than  that  of  the  battlefield,  as  later  years 
w^re  to  show ;  but,  for  whatever  reason,  he  decided  that 
England  in  a  state  of  civil  war  was  no  place  for  him, 
and,  leaving  himself  to  be  represented  in  the  King's 
army  by  his  *  black  mariige  horse  and  furniture,'  he 
went  abroad  and  was  on  the  Continent  from  October 
1643  till  October  1617.  The  last  year  had  been  spent 
at  Paris,  and  there  he  had  married,  in  June  1647, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Browne,  who  repre- 
sented Charles  I  at  the  French  Court.  He  reached 
London  on  October  13,  1647;  and  the  rest  of  his  long 
life  was  spent  almost  entirely  in  England  and  .very 
largely  occupied  in  the  public  service  and  in  the  promo- 
tion of  art,  science,  and  learning.  Whatever  judgment 
may  be  passed  on  the  contrast  between  him  and  Milton 
in  the  matter  of  the  Civil  War,  Evelyn  was  never  a  mere 
self-indulgent  man  of  culture,  never  an  isolated  recluse, 
never  an  uninterested  spectator  of  public  affairs.  The 
long  years  of  his  grand  tour  were  no  doubt,  in  his  ey^, 
designed  to  enable  him  the  better  to  *  serve  God  in  Church 
and  State,'  according  to  his  abilities,  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  And  in  fact  they  did  so,  as  Milton's  elaborate  eduoa* 
tion  and  foreign  residence  prepared  him  for  his. way  of 
service.  Evelyn,  at  any  rate,  began  at  once  to  play  such 
a  part  as  was  allowed  him  directly  he  returned. 
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Within  a  few  days  of  his  landing  he  was  with  Charles  I 
at  Hampton  Court,  *  where  I  had  the  honour  to  kiss  his 
Majesty's  hand  and  give  him  an  account  of  several  things 
I  had  in  charge,  he  being  now  in  the  power  of  those 
execrable  villains  who  not  long  after  murdered  hiuL* 
In  the  condition  in  which  things  then  were,  there  was 
little  scope  for  public  action  on  the  part  of  a  moderate 
royalist  like  Evelyn.  But  what  he  could  do  he  did.  A 
few  days  before  the  execution  of  the  King  he  published 
a  book  called  *  Liberty  and  Servitude,*  containing  senti* 
ments  by  no  means  palatable  to  the  then  ruling  powers, 
so  that,  as  he  says,  he  *  was  like  to  be  called  in  question 
by  the  rebels '  for  it*  He  kept  up  a  political  correspond- 
ence with  Sir  Bichard  Browne,  'with  no  small  danger 
of  being  discovered,'  and  used  his  friendship  with  the 
Dutch  ambassador  to  get  information  to  be  sent  abroad 
to  Charles  IL  He  avoided  taking  oaths  to  the  new 
Oovemment,  and,  particularly  in  Church  matters,  lived 
in  open  opposition  to  the  new  system.  His  strong 
churchmanship  was  entirely  unconcealed  and  fearless, 
so  that  he  and  his  wife  were  of  a  company  of  com- 
municants invaded,  on  Christmas-day  1657,  by  a  body  of 
soldiers  who  levelled  muskets  at  them  as  they  went  up 
to  receive  the  sacrament,  and  arrested  them  afterwards 
for  disobeying  the  'Ordinance  that  none  should  any 
longer  observe  the  superstitious  time  of  the  Nativity.' 
He  was,  however,  released  the  next  day,  and,  throughout 
the  reign  of  Cromwell,  he  evidently  had  friends  who  had 
influence  enough  to  protect  him.  Still  such  contact 
with  public  affairs  as  he  had  at  this  time  was  rather 
through  Charles  11  and  Clarendon,  of  whom  he  saw 
a  great  deal  during  a  year's  visit  to  Paris  in  1651,  than 
through  anything  he  was  able  to  do  at  home.  But 
as  the  Restoration  approached  he  came  nearer  the  centre 
of  things.  In  November  1669  he  again  showed  his 
courage  by  publishing  an  '  Apology  for  the  Boyal  Party ' 
at  a  time  when  it  was  a  capital  offence  to  speak  or  write 
in  favour  of  the  King.  Two  months  later  we  find  him 
trjring  to  persuade  his  friend  Colonel  Morley,  one  of  the 
Council  of  State,  who  had  more  than  once  been  of  service 
to  him,  to  do  at  once  what  Monk  was  to  do  a  month  later; 
and,  again,  replying  to  a  pamphlet  defaming  the  character 
of  Charles  II,     So  things  speed  on  to  the  KestoratioQi 
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and  poor  Colonel  Morley  comes  to  Evelyn  to  protect  him, 
which  he  manages  to  do,  moralising  when  it  is  done :  *  O, 
the  sottish  omission  of  this  gentleman !  What  did  I  not 
undergo  of  danger  in  this  negotiation  to  have  brought 
him  over  to  his  Majesty's  interest,  when  it  was  entirely 
in  his  hands!* 

From  the  return  of  Charles  U  till  the  Revolution,  and 
even  to  some  extent  to  the  end  of  his  life,  Evelyn,  though 
never  in  prominent  office,  was  in  close  touch  with  tilie 
Court  and  the  King's  Ministers,  as  well  as  with  the 
principal  ecclesiastics,  scholars,  artists,  and  men  of  science 
of  the  day.  This  is,  as  we  said,  one  side  of  the  interest 
of  the  Diary.  The  book  is  full  of  interesting  people. 
Among  the  great  personages  of  Evelyn's  acquaintance, 
to  name  only  those  whom  he  saw  often,  are  the  King 
and  Clarendon,  Arlington  and  Clifford;  Lauderdale, 
Shaftesbury,  Sunderland,  Ossory,  Godolphin,  Berkeley, 
the  second  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Arundel,  the  great 
art  collector,  and  his  grandson  the  sixth  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  first  Duke 
of  Leeds,  and  another  first  duke,  a  much  greater  man, 
the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Among  bishops  and 
divines,  whom  he  greatly  frequented,  those  whom  he 
knew  outside  the  pulpit  include  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sheldon, 
Sancrof t,  Tenison,  Tillotson,  Earle  and  Burnet.  Among 
men  of  letters  we  find  him  intimate  with  WaUer  and 
Cowley,  and  acquainted  with  Dryden,  Hobbes,  Locke, 
and  Bentley,  as  well  as  with  men  of  less  note,  like 
Milton's  nephew  Phillips  and  his  friend  Samuel  Hartlib. 
Of  Milton  himself  he  apparently  knew  nothing;  nor 
would  it  ever  have  occurred  to  him  that  anything  fit 
for  the  perusal  of  a  gentleman  could  possibly  come  trom 
the  man  who  in  his  eyes  was  simply  'that  Milton  who 
wrote  for  the  Regicides,'  With  his  brother  diarist, 
Pepys,  not  then  recognised  even  by  himself  as  a  man 
of  letters,  Evelyn  was  on  intimate  terms.  And  as  to  the 
men  of  art  and  science,  he  may  be  said  to  have  known 
them  alL  *That  miracle  of  a  youth,  Mr  Christopher 
Wren,  nephew  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,'  whom  he  first 
visited  at  Oxford  in  1654,  was  to  be  his  &iend  for  life.  He 
took  great  pains  to  start  Orinling  Gibbons  on  his  career, 
introducing  him  to  the  King  and  to  *  His  Majesty's  Sur- 
veyor, Mr  Wren,'  and  did  something  of  the  same  office 
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for  Vanbrugh  later.  He  had  Yerrio  to  dine  with  him, 
and  gave  him  *  China  oranges**  off  his  own  trees.  And 
the  list  of  musicians  in  whom  he  took  delight  would  be  a 
striking  one  even  in  that  age,  when  all  Englishmen  loved 
and  practised  music.  Of  science  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  and  original  members 
of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  that  among  his  most  intimate 
firiends  was  Bobert  Boyle. 

The  diary  of  such  a  man  as  this  could  hardly  be  dull, 
even  if  he  were  dull  himself.  And,  in  fact,  the  book  is 
full  of  curious  and  interesting  things,  altogether  over 
and  above  that  contmuous  self-revelation  which  is  the 
proper  excellence  of  a  diary.  We  pass  with  Evelyn 
through  so  many  interesting  doors  never  open  to  Uie 
vulgar,  and  now  closed  for  ever.  We  put  ourselves  in 
|iis  hands,  and  he  sets  us  in  a  moment  by  the  side  now 
of  a  king  or  a  queen,  now  of  some  statesman  or  philo- 
sopher or  beauty  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  We  have 
all  heard  from  our  childhood  of  Charles  11  and  James  n, 
of  Charles'  unfortunate  wife  and  mother  and  his  too 
fortunate  mistresses ;  of  the  Cabal  and  the  Sevdn  Bishops ; 
of  Titus  Oates  and  Judge  Jeffreys.  Here  is  a  man  in 
whose  company  we  may  meet  them  all.  One  day  we  can 
sit  with  him  and  heai^  Henrietta  Maria  relate  *  divers 
passages  of  her  escapes  during  the  Rebellion ;  on  another 
we  may  walk  in  St  James'  Park  with  Charles  II  and 
*  both  hear  and  see  a  very  familiar  discourse  between 
him  and  Mrs  Nelly,  as  they  called  an  impudent  comedian, 
she  looking  out  of  her  garden  on  a  terrace  at  the  top  of 
the  waU,  and  he  standing  on  the  green  walk  under  it  * ; 
and  though  the  lady  has  somehow  or  other  managed  to 
win  the  pardon,  and  even  something  like  the  affection,  of 
posterity,  we  shall  be  forced  to  agree  with  our  guide  in 
being  *  heartily  sorry  at  this  scene,'  more  especially  as  the 
very  next  scene  is,  alas!  'Thence  the  King  walked  to  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  another  lady  of  pleasure  and  curse 
of  our  nation.'  But  we  may  also  see  the  same  King  play- 
ing a  less  ignoble  part ;  tedking  astronomy  with  Evelyn 
at  Whitehall,  or  discussing  the  habits  of  bees,  or  showing 
his  plaira  for  rebuilding  Whitehall,  and  asking  Evelyn's 
advice  upon  them,  till  the  diarist  is  lost  in  admiration  of 
his  transcendent  abilities,  as  we  all  incline  to  be  of  people 
who  pay  respect  to  our  own.  But  of  course  Evelyn  had  good 
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grounds  for  thinking  Charles  no  fool.  He  was  himself  a 
frequent  witness  of  the  King's  versatility,  and  no  doubt 
wherever  they  met«  whether  at  WhitehaU,  or  at  the  Boyal 
Society,  or  at  Sayes  Court,  he  had  the  pleasant  con- 
sciousness of  talking  to  a  man  who  understood  what  was 
said. 

But  Charles  II  is  not  the  only  king  in  Evelyn*s  gallery. 
There  is  Charles  I  at  Hampton  Court ;  there  is  Louis  XIY 
dancing  *  five  entries '  in  a  masque,  a  sight  which  Evelyn 
soon  deserted  for  *  discourse  with  one  of  the  Queen 
Regent's  secretaries ' ;  there  is  William  Qf  Orange  as  he 
first  arrives  in  England  to  marry  his  cousin  and  pleases 
the  diarist  by  his '  manly,  courageous,  wise  countenance ' ; 
and  the  same  person  arriving  once  more  on  a  still  more 
important  occasion,  'wonderfully  serious  and  silent,*  seem- 
ing to  *  treat  all  persons  alike  gravely  and  to  be  very 
intent  on  affairs.'  There  is  his  queen  giving  scandal  to 
all  persons  of  good  feeling  by  coming  in  to  Whitehall 

*  laughing  and  jolly  as  to  a  wedding,'  though  she  will 
afterwards  so  win  Evelyn's  admiration  that  he  will  talk 
of  her  at  her  death  as  one  that  'does,  if  possible,  outdo  the 
renowned  Queen  Elizabeth,'  perhaps  the  only  instance  in 
all  the  Diary  of  his  losing  his  head  enough  to  talk  non- 
sense. But  he  never  knew  the  Court  after  the  Revolution 
as  he  had  known  it  before.  There  are  no  such  historically 
enviable  moments  again  in  his  experience  as  that  when 
James  11,  having  repented  of  his  first  fiight  and  slipped 
back  from  Rochester  to  Whitehall,  'goes  to  Mass  and 
dines  in  public,  a  Jesuit  saying  grace  (I  was  present)'; 
or  that  which  immediately  follows :  *  I  saw  the  King  take 
barge  to  Oravesend  at  twelve  o'clock — a  sad  sight !  The 
Prince  comes  to  St  James's.'  But  even  these  entries  yield 
in  poignancy  of  human  interest  to  that  other  of  the  death 
of  Charles  II : 

*  I  can  never  forget  the  inexpressible  luxury  and  pro&neness, 
gaining,  and  all  dissoluteness,  and,  as  it  were,  total  forg^t- 
fulness  of  God  (it  being  Sunday  evening),  which  this  day 
se'nnight  I  was  witness  of,  the  King  sitting  and  toying  with 
his  concubines,  Portsmouth,  Cleveland,  and  Mazarin,  etc.,  a 
French  boy  singing  love-songs,  in  that  glorious  gallery,  whilst 
about  twenty  of  the  great  Courtiers  and  other  dissolute  per- 
sons were  at  basset  round  a  large  table,  a  bank  of  at  leaist 
20OO2,  in  gold  before  them,  upon  which  two  gentlemen  who 
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were  with  me  made  reflections  with  astonishmeiit.    Six  day9 
after  was  all  in  the  dust/ 

But  Evelyn*8  pictures  of  the  life  of  his  day  have  other 
figures  than  kings  and  queens  in  thenti.  Many  of  us 
would  have  liked  to  he  with  him  when  he  'waited  on 
Prince  Bupert  to  our  Assemhly,  where  were  tried  several 
experiments  in  Mr  Boyle's  vacuum,  A  man  thrusting  in 
his  arm  after  exhaustion  of  the  air,  had  his  flesh  imme- 
diately swelled  so  as  the  hlood  was  near  bursting  the 
veins :  he  drawing  it  out,  we  found  it  all  speckled.*  And 
who  would  not  have  enjoyed  visiting  Norwich  as  he  did, 
as  the  guest  of  Lord  Henry  Howard  at  that  ducal  palace 
which  Fuller  called  '  the  greatest  house  he  ever  saw  in  a 
city  out  of  London,*  and  seeing  the  sights  of  the  city,  as 
he  did,  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  ? 

We  should  not  have  cared  enough  for  Lord  Henry 
Howard  to  vex  ourselves,  like  Evelyn,  at  his  ill-doings ; 
and,  but  for  that,  the  drive  from  Euston,  *  my  lord  and  I 
alone  in  his  flying  chariot  with  six  horses,*  ought  to  have 
been  pleasant  enough  on  an  October  morning.  Nor  would 
our  architectural  conscience  have  boggled  at  the  palace  as 

*  an  old  wretched  building,  and  that  part  of  it  newly  built 
of  brick  very  ill  understood.*  The  beautiful  city,  *  certainly, 
after  London,  one  of  the  noblest  of  England,  for  its  vener- 
able cathedral,  number  of  stately  churches,  cleanness  of 
the  streets,  and  buildings  of  flint  so  exquisitely  headed 
and  squared,*  would  have  been  enough  to  keep  us  in  good- 
humour,  more  especially  when  helped  out  by  the  pleasures 
of  conversation  with  the  author  of  *  Religio  Medici '  and 
the  sight  of  his  *  paradise '  and  *  cabinet  of  rarities.'  Then 
again  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  see  Evelyn  playing 
the  host  at  Sayes  Court  to  all  his  great  visitors,  Charles  11 
and  James  II,  and  Henrietta  Maria,  and  Clarendon,  and 
many  more.  Clarendon  came  one  day  in  1662  with  *  his 
lady,  his  purse,  and  his  mace  borne  before  him,*  and  they 
^coUationed  with  us  and  were  very  merry.'  And  then, 
a  few  years  later,  we  get  the  reverse  of  the  picture: 

*  Visited  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  whom  His  Majesty  had 
sent  for  the  seals  a  few  days  before.  I  found  him  in 
his  bed-chamber,  very  sad.  .  .  .  He  was  my  particular 
kind  friend  on  all  occasions.'  One  likes,  too,  the  hnman 
touch  in  his  note  on  the  I9tb  June,  1683 : 
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^  I  returned  to  town  in  a  csoaoh  with  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
when,  passing  by  the  glorious  palace  of  his  father,  built  but  a 
few  years  before,  which  they  were  now  demolishing  •  .  .  I 
turned  my  head  the  contrary  way  till  the  coach  had  gone 
past  it,  lest  I  might  minister  occasion  of  speaking  of  it;  which 
must  needs  have  grieved  him,  that  in  so  short  time  their  pomp 
was  fallen.' 

The  magician  of  English  history  has  given  us  all  an 
ahnost  affectionate  intimacy  with  that  age  and  its  great 
persons ;  and  one  likes  to  see  them  in  this  way  through 
Evelyn's  glass,  alive  and  moving  on  their  own  stage, 
where  they  played  their  parts,  that  then  seemed,  and 
sometimes  were,  so  big  with  fate.  The  quiet  Evelyn 
watches  it  all;  goes  to  visit  the  bishops  in  the  Tower 
one  day,  and  dines,  one  hates  tp  add,  with  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Jeffreys  the  next.  Probably  in  his  i>osition  it 
was  not  easy  to  refuse  a  Lord  Chancellor's  invitation. 
At  any  rate  Evelyn  was  no  great  lover  of  Jeffreys, 
speaking  of  him  as  *  of  nature  cruel  and  a  slave  of  the 
Court,'  and  commenting  with  disgust  on  the  fact  that 
he  and  another  judge,  on  December  5,  1683,  went  to 
a  wedding  and  spent  the  afternoon  and  evening  *till 
eleven  at  night  in  drinking  healths,  taking  tobacco,  and 
talking  much  beneath  the  gravity  of  judges  who  had  but 
a  day  or  two  before  condemned  Mr  Algernon  Sidney.* 
Evelyn  had  not  been  at  that  famous  trial,  nor  was  he 
apparently  at  that  of  the  Seven  Bishops ;  but  he  was  in 
court  during  the  most  critical  of  the  trials  that  arose 
out  of  the  Popish  Plot,  when  Wakeham,  the  Queen's 
physician,  was  acquitted,  and  the  power  of  Gates  began 
to  decline. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  further  on  the  closeness 
of  Evelyn's  relations  with  the  great  events  and  famous 
personages  of  his  day.  But  his  Diary  is  by  no  means* 
entirely  given  up  to  the  political  things  and  people  with 
whom  history  chiefly  occupies  herself.  No  man,  indeed, 
can  have  eyes  for  everything,  and  Evelyn  is  blind  to 
many  things  which  his  readers  would  gladly  have  had 
him  notice  and  record.  He  tells  us  nothing  of  the  con« 
dition  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  rarely  speaks  of  poor 
persons  or  servants,  rarely  mentions  the  clothes  he  wore 
or  the  food  he  ate,  never,  at  any  rate,  with*  that  pleasure 
of  memory  unashamed  which  giv^s  such  details  <  tho 
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H^mack  of  life  in  Pepys  or  Boswell.  He  never  gossipB ; 
tells  us  little  of  his  neighbours*  vices*  and  nothing  of  their 
follies ;  would  assuredly  not  have  recorded,  if  there  had 
been  any  such  matters  to  record*  his  wife's  jealousy  of 
his  attentions  to  her  maid;  gives  no  such  touches  of 
rude  veracity  as  that  of  Pepys*  sister,  for  whom  a 
husband  must  be  found  at  once  as  'she  grows  old  and 
ugly/  or  that  of  poor  Mr  Pechell,  *  whose  red  nose  makes 
me  i%shamed  to  be  seen  with  him,  though  otherwise  a 
good-natured  man/  In  all  these  matters,  indeed^  there  is 
a  whole  world  of  difference  between  Evelyn  and  Pepys. 
Nothing  that  can  come  into  a  man's  head  fails  to  find 
its  way  on  to  Pepys*  paper;  nothing  that  cannot  wiih 
decency  and  dignity  be  said  in  public  by  a  gentleman  is 
thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  Evelyn's.  There  is  no  denying 
it :  Evelyn  is  a  man  of  culture  and  quality ;  Pepys  is  an 
impudently  actual  human  being.  But  for  people  who 
have  Shelley's  taste  for  'such  society  as  is  quiets  wise, 
and  good,'  there  are  few  books  that  have  a  more  soothing 
and  pleasing  quality  than  Evelyn's.  Nearly  everything 
that  virtue  values  has  an  honoured  place  in  it^  and 
most  things  that  intelligence  studies  to  understand. 

Oddly  enough,  he  tells  us  little  of  his  reading,  though 
his  habit  was  to  sit  over  his  book  till  one  or  two  in 
the  morning.  But  he  tells  us  everjrthing  of  his  sight- 
seeing, which  may  be  said  to  have  been  half  the  business 
of  his  long  life.  The  diary  of  his  travels  abroad,  which 
fills  most  of  Mr  Dobson's  first  volume,  is  as  good  a  picture 
as  one  could  desire  of  the  use  an  intelligent  Englishman 
made  of  the  grand  tour  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Every  day  he  is  seeing  and  hearing  what  is  to  be  seen 
and  heard  in  the  way  of  religion,  politics,  art|  science, 
and,  most  of  all,  his  beloved  architecture.  So  he  pursues 
his  way  through  the  Low  Countries,  and  France  and  Italy, 
till  he  gets  to  Naples,  when  he  characteristically  turns 
back,  having  been  assured  by  'divers  experienced  and 
curious  persons'  that  the  rest  of  the  world  was  ^ plain 
and  prodigious  barbarism.'  And  in  England  he  is  a 
very  guide-book  of  great  houses — ^Euston,  and  Andley 
End,  and  Gassiobury,  and  the  rest — ^which  he  is  never 
tired  of  visiting  and  describing.  Some  he  had  a  hand  m 
building,  as  Combury,  where  '  we  designed  a  handsome 
chapel   that   was   yet   wanting';   and   everywhere,  of 
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eourse,  the  author  of  .'Sylva*  observes  gardens  and  ad- 
vises about  them,  helping  forward  the  planting  of  trees 
and  making  of  '  paradises '  for  use,  for  beauty,  and  for 
defUght.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  to  notice  that  it  was 
in  May  and  June  1643,  in  the  middle  of  the  Civil  War, 
that,  l^  his  brother's  permission,  he  *  made  a  fish*pond,  an 
island,  and  some  other  solitudes  and  retirements  at 
Wotton,  which  gave  the  first  occasion  of  improving 
them  to  those  waterworks  and  gardens  which  after- 
wards .  •  •  became  the  most  famous  of  £!ngland.' 

Everywhere,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  time  of  war  as 
in  time  of  i>eace,  he  goes  on  his  way  in  the  same  fashion, 
intent  on  all  things  in  and  out  of  doors  that  tnake  for 
the  advance,  the  adornment,  and  the  civilisation  of  human 
life.  And  these  are  the  things  that  fill  his  book,  though, 
of  course,  he  wiU  incidentally  give  us  glimpses  of  other 
things,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  extravagant  hospitalities 
and  foolish  magnificence  of  these  days.  His  father,  as 
high  sheriff,  is  attended  by  ^116  servants,  ev^ry  one 
liveried  in  green  satin  doublets*;  his  brother's  sup- 
porters 'eat  and  drink  him  out  of  near  20002.'  at  an 
election;  Lord  Arlington  entertains  *200  people  and 
half  as  many  horses,  besides  servants  and  guards,'  for 
fifteen  days  at  Euston;  and,  when  a  man  is  made  a 
bishop  he  must,  like  the  author  of  *  Microcosmographie,' 
give  a  banquet  costing  6001.  to  *  judges,  nobility,  clergy, 
and  gentlemen  innumerable.'  What  he  tells  us  of  social 
life  is  chiefly  of  this  grandiose  and  semi-public  order; 
things  the  newspaper  might  record,  not  the  parlour 
trifles  of  Pepys.  In  their  place  we  have  to  content  our- 
selves with  the  new  art  of  skating  as  *  performed  before 
their  Majesties  by  divers  gentlemen '  in  St  James'  Park, 
and  with  an  account  of  several  London  fogs. 

But  after  all,  as  we  said,  the  first  interest  of  a  diary 
lies  in  the  diarist  What  manner  of  man  does  Evelyn 
reveal  himself  to  be  in  an  autobiography  extending  over 
some  seventy  years  ? 

Well,  the  man  of  culture  and  intelligence  has  already 
been  in  evidence.  But  that  is  a  long  way  from  being  the 
whole  man.  There  is,  besides,  a  true  patriot,  a  sincere 
Ohristian  and  churchman,  this  best  of  friends,  the  most 
devoted  of  husbands  and  fathers.  All  his  life  through 
he  cared  and  worked  for  his  country,  for  the  most  part 
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without  any  reward  but  that  of  his  conscience.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  see  him  at  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  how  public- 
spirited  in  his  action  he  is,  taking  the  sick  and  wounded 
under  his  care,  and  how  prettily  he  mingles  the  Christian 
and  the  scholar,  Yirgil  and  St  Paul,  in  his  meditations  on 
the  scene  of  ruin, '  non  hie  habemus  stabilem  civitatem  * 
— '  London  was,  but  is  no  more.*  And  so  in  the  Plague. 
Being  a  commissioner  for  the  care  of  the  Dutch  prisoners, 
he  stuck  to  his  post  in  London  when  all  the  world  fled, 
'being  resolved,*  as  he  says,  'to  look  after  my  charge, 
trusting  in  the  providence  and  goodness  of  God.*  This 
was  paid  work  and  plain  duty;  but  most  of  the  multi- 
farious labours  he  underwent  for  public  objects  were  of 
that  order  of  voluntary  offerings  to  the  country  which 
have  always  been  the  special  glory  of  English  gentlemen. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  for  Charitable  Uses, 
of  the  Commission  for  Sewers,  of  that  for  reforming  the 
buildings  and  streets  of  London,  of  that  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  and  of  that  for  founding  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital. He  was  also  a  Younger  Brother  of  the  Trinity 
House,  and  for  a  short  and  anxious  time  a  Commissioner 
to  execute  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

All  these  offices,  except  the  commissionership  of  trade, 
and  possibly  that  of  the  Privy  Seal,  were  unpaid ;  and  his 
diary  shows  how  much  time,  labour,  and  worry  some  of 
them  caused  him.  Nor  would  he  be  rewarded  by  honours. 
He  might  have  had  them,  even  the  Bath  being  once 
offered  him,  and  plain  knighthood  many  times ;  but  all 
such  offers  were  consistently  refused.  He  worked,  as 
the  best  men  do,  because  he  liked  work  and  because  he 
really  cared  about  the  public  good.  The  list  of  actual 
offices  he  held  is  far  from  exhausting  the  record  of  what 
he  did,  or  tried  to  do,  for  the  public  He  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  Charles  II's  foundation  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  working  constantly  about  it  with  Sir  Stephen 
Fox,  and  characteristically  insisting  that  it  should  con- 
tain a  library  for  the  old  soldiers  to  read  in.  And  so  he 
was  the  person  to  whose  help  Tenison  turned  when  he 
was  planning  London's  first  public  library.  He  pressed 
on  the  King's  plans  for  the  proper  rebuilding  of  London 
after  the  Fire,  and  himself  went  into  a  scheme  for  an 
embankment  of  the  Thames,  by  which  he  lost  5002.  He 
obtained   the   Arundel   Marbles   for   Oxford,   and   the 
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Arundel  MSS.  for  the  Royal  Society.  Half  of  his  many 
pamphlets  and  publications  aimed  at  some  public  im* 
provement,  from  the  '  Fumifugium,'  which  wanted  to 
give  London  smokeless  air,  to  the  great  'Sylva/  which 
actually  gave  England  an  abundance  of  trees  to  supply 
her  fleets.  The  man  was,  in  fact*  a  bom  utilitarian  of 
the  better  sort,  the  sort  which  has  been  refined  by  liberal 
studies  and  spiritualised  by  religion,  and  knows  that 
national  prog^ss  is  an  affair  of  many  things  besides 
increase  of  material  wealth. 

In  all  these  matters  he  is  really  a  type  of  the  best 
kind  of  Englishman.  No  man  ever  more  instinctively 
disliked  the  *  falsehood  of  extremes ' ;  but,  moderate  as  his 
principles  were,  they  were  definite  and  unchangeable. 
Nothing  in  the  world  would  have  made  him  either  a 
Republican  or  a  Jacobite,  either  a  Papist  or  a  Presby- 
terian. As  in  the  face  of  the  Commonwealth,  so  in  the 
face  of  James  II,  he  remained  a  strong  Church  of  England 
man.  And  his  position  was  one  based  on  thought  and 
study,  not  on  mere  habit  and  inheritance.  Few  divines 
could  give  a  better  account  than  his  of  the  English 
Church's  view  of  the  Real  Presence ;  and  he  had  earned 
the  right  to  speak  with  contemptuous  pity  of  Charles  II's 
posthumous  attack  on  her  doctrines,  and  to  af&rm  that 
she  is, '  of  all  the  Christians  professions  on  the  earth,  the 
most  primitive,  apostolical,  and  excellent.'  That  Church 
never  stood  higher  than  in  his  day,  and  he  certainly  has 
a  place  among  her  model  laymen.  She  has  a  right  to  be 
proud,  not  only  of  his  beautiful  private  pieties  and  chari- 
ties, but  of  the  activity  and  honesty  of  his  public  life. 
We  have  seen  the  courage  with  which  he  refused  to  con- 
ceal his  Churchmanship  and  loyalty  under  the  Common- 
wealth. In  the  same  way,  under  James  II,  when  he  was 
Commissioner  of  the  Privy  Seal,  he  twice  refused,  in  spite 
of  some  timid  advice  from  Sancroft,  to  put  the  seal  to 
licenses  for  the  publication  of  missals  and  other  '  Popish 
books'  contrary  to  the  law.  No  action  could  be  more 
certain  to  offend  James  II ;  and  it  was  doubly  brave  and 
honest  of  him  at  the  time  he  did  it,  for  he  was  at  that 
moment  prosecuting  a  claim  against  the  Crown  for  60002., 
of  which  the  King's  displeasure  might  easily  have  de- 
prived him.  It  shoxdd  be  recorded  to  James'  credit  that 
Evelyn  got  his  money  a  year  later. 
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It  is  plain  that  he  was  universally  respected  by  all 
those  with  or  under  whom  he  worked.  And,  if  he  is 
English  in  his  high  respect  for  the  law,  he  is  even  more  so 
in  the  prudence  and  moderation  with  which  he  always 
desires  that  laws  should  be  made  and  administered.  The 
very  opposite  of  a  fanatic  and  doctrinaire,  he  is  every- 
where, as  the  typical  Englishman  always  is,  in  favour  of 
moderation  and  compromise  and  the  via  medicu  He  likes 
neither  the  Tory  violences  of  1685  nor  the  Whig  violeooee 
of  1689;  thinks  Algernon  Sidney  had  *  very  hard  measure'; 
would  have  no  objection,  though  an  opponent  of  the  obvi- 
ously political  indulgence  of  1672,  to  *  some  relaxations ' 
in  *the  present  Establishment,'  nor  even  to  some  moderate 
plan  of  comprehension;  and  he  is  no  nonjuror,  being 
too  much  a  man  of  sense  to  believe  in  passive  obedience, 
and  too  much  a  man  of  learning  to  be  ignorant  that 
there  was  abundant  precedent  for  the  recognition  of  duly 
consecrated  bishops  whose  predecessors  had  been  deposed 
on  secular  grounds.  So  far  he  leans  in  the  Whig  direc- 
tion ;  but  he  is  very  hesitating  in  his  reception  of  William 
in ;  and  it  takes  the  Assassination  Plot  to  make  him  fully 
realise  how  invaluable  that  king's  life  is  to  England, 
But  here,  as  always,  he  objects  to  extreme  measures,  and 
when  all  lawyers  were  called  upon  to  take  an  oath  re- 
nouncing James  II,  he  censures  the  proposal  as  *  a  very 
entangling  contrivance  of  the  Parliament.'  So  again, 
anti-Papist  as  he  was,  he  disapproves  the  hard  laws  about 
the  estates  of  Rcmian  Catholics.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that,  if  Ireland  had  been  governed  in  his 
spirit,  we  should  never  have  had  an  Irish  question ;  and, 
if  we  had  always  handled  colonial  sensitiveness  in  the 
civil  and  conciliatory  fashion  he  and  his  Council  of  Plan- 
tations recommended,  we  might  never  have  lost  America. 

The  truth  is  that  he  was  guided,  in  his  political  as  in 
his  private  and  social  life,  by  the  kindly  equity  natural  to 
a  Christian  and  a  gentleman.  That  age  clung  to  many 
practices  which  we  should  now  caU  barbarous  and  in- 
human ;  but  in  all  such  matters  Evelyn  belongs  rather  to 
the  world  of  Cowper  and  Wilberf orce  than  to  the  world 
of  Jeffreys.  He  hated  horse-baiting  as  *a  wicked  and 
barbarous  sport,'  was  soon  weary  of  the  '  rude  and  dirty 
pastime '  of  bull-baiting,  and  declared  some  contemporary 
methods  of  warfare  to  be  *  totally  averse  to  humanily  or 
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Christianity.*  Indeed  he  is  a  grave  man  all  through, 
and,  thongh  so  strong  a  chorchmani  has  not  lived  among 
Puritans  for  nothing.  He  despises  and  dislikes  the  *  im- 
pertinences *  of  the  Carnival  and  its  *  idle,  ridiculous  pas- 
times/ is  no  friend  to  foolish  revellings  anywhere,  whether 
at  the  Middle  Temple  or  at  Newmarket,  and  escapes  to  his 
books  when  they  take  to  gambling  at  Boston.  There  is  as 
much  of  the  scholar's  disdain,  no  doubt,  in  this,  as  of  the 
Puritan's  principles ;  but  in  either  way  it  is  character- 
istio  enough  of  the  man.  The  picture  he  leaves  us  is  of 
a  man  wholly  given  up  to  serious  things,  not  by  a  severe 
sense  of  duty,  but  by  natural  taste  and  temper.  His  life 
is  entirely  in  the  things  of  the  mind  and  the  things  of 
the  souL  It  is  one  long  record  of  happy  activities  and 
happy  pieties.  His  worldly  prosperities  and  his  many 
bereavements  are  referred  with  equal  devotion  to  Him  who 
was  in  his  eyes  not  so  much  the  'great  Taskmaster'  of 
Milton's  noble  sonnet,  as  the  wise  and  merciful  Father  of 
all  men.  Nothing  can  disturb  his  quiet  faith;  not  the  loss 
of  his  wonderful  boy,  nor  that  of  his  saintly  and  accom- 
plished daughter,  nor  the  death  of  so  many  more  of  '  my 
very  dear  dbildren ' ;  not  the  Plague,  nor  the  Fire,  nor 
even  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  And  so  he  moves  on  to  his 
serene  and  beautiful  old  age,  in  which  every  birthday 
looks  back  with  thankful  piety  on  the  past^  and  forward 
with  expectant  submission  to  the  inevitable  and  steadily 
nearing  end.  He  died  at  Wotton  on  the  27th  of  February 
1706,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  There  is  no 
better  key  to  his  life  than  the  motto  he  chose  for  him- 
self :  '  omnia  explorate ;  meliora  retinete.'  He  is  a  man 
of  miscellaneous  culture  who  never  became  its  slave,  but 
was  strong  enough  to  choose  among  its  treasures  and  to 
use  the  best 
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Art.  Xn,— THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  QUESTION. 

Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College^  Dublin^ 
and  the  University  ofDvhlin.    Cd.  3311,  3312  of  1907. 

Thb  problem  of  Irish  university  education  has  presented 
itself  to  statesmen  of  all  parties  for  the  past  seyentjr 
years  as  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration  fay 
those  who  desire  the  welfare  of  Ireland.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Mr  Gladstone,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  turn  attempted  its 
solution,  but  each  in  turn  failed.  Neither  the  Queen's 
Colleges  nor  the  Royal  Uniyersity  of  Ireland  have  ful- 
filled the  hopes  of  their  founders,  while  Mr  Gladstone's 
University  Bill  never  passed  into  law,  and  was,  indeed, 
the  main  cause  of  the  fall  of  his  first  Administration. 

In  1901  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed,  with  Lord 
Robertson  as  its  chairman,  to  enquire  into  the  unsatis* 
factory  condition  of  university  life  in  Ireland  outside 
Trinily  College,  Dublin ;  and,  on  the  appearance  of  their 
Report,  the  history  of  the  problem  formed  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  this  Review  (April  1903).  Legislation 
did  not  follow  the  Report,  which  had,  at  any  rate,  as 
the  chairman  said,  'the  merit  of  disi>elling  some  illu- 
sions ' ;  and  it  was  generally  recognised  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  support  in  Parliament  any  proposal  for 
university  reform  until  the  opportunities  offered  to 
Irishmen  by  Trinity  College,  which  had  been  excluded 
from  the  purview  of  the  Robertson  Commission,  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  enquiry.  It  was  an  open  secret 
that  domestic  reform  was  desired  by  some  leading  mem- 
bers of  Trinity  College,  as  its  ancient  constitution,  with 
its  system  of  government  by  the  Provost  and  seven 
Seniors,  called  for  revision  and  reconstruction  in  view 
of  modem  educational  needs  and  aspirations. 

Accordingly  the  College  consented  in  1906  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission,  which  was  em- 
powered not  only  to  examine  the  domestic  relations  of 
the  society  but  also  'to  enquire  and  report  upon  the 
place  which  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  now  hold  as  organs  of  the  higher  education 
in  Ireland,  and  the  steps  proper  to  be  taken  to  increase 
their  usefulness  to  the  country.'  It  would  appear  from 
subsequent  events  that  those  who,  in  the  interests  of 
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internal  reform,  acquiesced  in  these  terms  of  reference, 
hardly  realised  that  the  whole  question  of  uniyersity 
education  was  to  be  re-opened  by  the  Commission.  This 
is,  however,  the  result  of  their  enquiry  and  Beport. 
The  Beport  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  conclusive  docu- 
ment, for  the  Conmiissioners  are  sharply  divided  as  to 
the  i>olicy  which  they  recommend  to  Parliament — a 
significant  circumstance  which  illustrates  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  set  before  them.  It  would  have  been 
natural  to  expect  that  this  divergence  of  opinion  among 
the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown  would  sug- 
gest to  the  Irish  Government  the  prudence  of  a  careful 
and  dispassionate  survey  of  the  situation,  in  the  light  of 
the  evidence  that  had  been  published,  before  they  com- 
mitted themselves  to  any  new  policy.  But  the  late  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr  Bryce,  did  not  take  this  view ; 
and  within  three  days  of  the  publication  of  the  Bei>ort, 
although  he  was  on  the  eve  of  resigning  his  Irish 
responsibilities,  he  made  a  speech  in  which  he  sketched 
the  scheme  of  university  reconstruction  which  Dublin 
Castle  had  devised.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Mr 
Birrell  and  the  Cabinet  wiU  adopt  this  scheme ;  and  we 
propose  to  give  some  reasons  for  our  hope  that  they  will 
abandon  it  in  favour  of  less  perilous  and  less  destructive 
proposals. 

What,  then,  is  the  educational  situation  in  Ireland  as 
it  presented  itself  to  the  Boyal  Commissioners  of  1906  ? 
What  are  the  opportunities  for  university  education  ? 

First,  in  every  sense,  stands  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
which  has  been  for  three  centuries  an  autonomous  col- 
lege with  university  powers,  the  distinction  between 
college  and  university  being  merely  nominal.  The  Com- 
missioners report  unanimously  that,  as  it  stands,  the 
College  *ia  a  noble  institution  for  the  maintenance  of 
sound  learning,  not  unworthy  of  its  great  traditions,  and 
of  the  affection  and  veneration  with  which  it  is  regarded 
by  its  children ' — a  verdict  which  will  not  surprise  those 
who  have  personal  acquaintance  with  that  great  society. 
Nevertheless,  the  Commissioners  point  out  that  certain 
changes  in  its  constitution  and  its  system  of  government 
are  desirable  in  the  interests  of  education  and  of  the 
country;  and  their  unanimous  recommendations  under 
this  head,  although  they  have  attracted   little    public 
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notice,  form  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  their 
Report.  They  deserve  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  College,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  be 
overlooked  when  the  larger  questions  at  issue  come 
before  Parliament. 

Trinity  College  is  not^  however,  a  suf&cient  provision 
for  the  educational  needs  of  Ireland.  More  particularly, 
the  Commissioners  point  out  that  *  it  has  never  been,  and 
is  not  now,  to  an  extent  adequate  to  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  the  country,  an  organ  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population.*  This  is  not 
due  to  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  Trinily  to  welcome 
Roman  Catholics.  She  was  founded,  indeed,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  and  has  been 
continuously  supported  by  the  members  of  that  Church* 
It  is  probable  that  they  will  always  be  her  chief  sup- 
porters. But,  so  far  back  as  1793,  she  opened  her  doors  to 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  since  1873  all  posts  of  emolument 
and  profit  (except  those  of  the  Divinity  school),  and 
all  prizes,  fellowships,  professorships,  and  seats  on  the 
governing  body,  have  been  offered  to  all  comers  without 
distincticm  of  creed. 

Nevertheless,  Roman  Catholics  do  not  matriculate  at 
Trinity  Coll^;e  in  large  numbers ;  and  the  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Their  bishops,  to  whom  they  are  bound  to 
defer,  deprecate  the  system  of  mixed  education,  which 
they  regard  as  dangerous  to  *  faith  and  morals.'  It  is  not 
very  dear  how  or  why  young  Roman  Catholics  may  enter 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  with  the  Church's  sanction,  while 
they  may  not  enter  Dublin;  but  the  fact  is  clear  and  is 
admitted.  With  imwavering  consistency  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  have  declared  that  Trinity  College  is  not 
a  suitable  place  for  their  youth ;  and  its  unsuitability  is 
due  to  that  'undenominational'  character  which  is  the 
distinctive  note  of  its  life. 

We  have  in  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  (established 
in  1879)  an  Examining  Board,  which  does  useful  service 
in  testing  the  work  of  students  educated  at  the  Queen's 
Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Qalway,  as  well  as  at  the 
Jesuit  College  in  Dublin.  When  it  was  set  up,  sanguine 
persons  expected  that  it  would  relieve  the  dif&culty  of 
Roman  Catholic  education.  But  it  has  not  succeeded, 
and  for  two  reasons.    Its  governing  body  is  constructed 
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on  the  principle  of  dencnninational  'balance';  and  all 
questions  affecting  the  appointment  of  officials  or  ex- 
aminers are  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  considera- 
tions of  religious  profession.  This  deprives  the  University 
of  academic  dignity,  and  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
its  gaining  any  academic  prestige.  Secondly,  it  is  only 
an  examining  board  and  not  a  university  in  the  true 
sense ;  and  its  establishment  has  done  much  to  degrade 
the  idea  of  university  education,  and  to  conceal  from 
Irishmen  the  true  functions  of  a  university.  These  facts, 
again,  are  not  in  dispute ;  and,  despite  the  good  work  done 
at  Belfast  College  and  also  at  the  Jesuit  College  in  Dublin, 
the  provision  for  university  teaching  outside  Trinity 
CioUege  is  still  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  a  majority  of  the  Commission 
appointed  in  1901  recommended  the  transformation  of  the 
Royal  University  into  a  teaching  imiversity,  embracing  as 
constituent  colleges  those  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Oalway, 
as  well  as  a  new  Roman  Catholic  college  to  be  established 
in  Dublin  on  a  handsome  scale.  Having  regard  to  the 
objections  raised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  to 
*  mixed'  education,  and  to  the  evidence  submitted  as  to 
the  safeguards  which  would  be  deemed  essential  by  them, 
the  Commissioners  advised  that  on  the  governing  body 
of  this  new  college  seats  should  be  assigned  to  two  Roman 
Catholic  bishops ;  and  also  that  of  the  four  visitors  of  the 
college  two  should  be  bishops,  who,  in  all  oases  of  alleged 
heresy  on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  should  define  the  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Church.  This  was  frankly  to  recognise 
the  denominational  difficulty ;  and  it  was  probably  in  part 
because  of  the  objections  entertained  by  many  Englishmen 
to  the  establishment  or  endowment  of  a '  denominational ' 
institution  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
were  not  taken  up  by  Mr  Balfour's  Government. 

The  question  at  issue  was  not,  however,  permitted  to 
drop.  On  January  1,  1904,  a  letter  on  the  subject  was 
addressed  to  the  newspapers  by  the  Earl  of  Dunraven, 
which — rightly  or  wrongly — ^was  regarded  by  the  public 
as  expressing  the  mind  of  the  new  Under-Secretary  for 
Ireland^  Sir  Antony  MacDonnelL  Lord  Dunraven's  plan 
involved  the  abolition  of  the  Royal  University  and  the 
transformation  of  the  University  of  Dublin  into  a  federal 
university,  comprising  Trinity  College,  Belfast  College, 
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and  a  new  college  for  Boman  Catholics  in  Dublin.  The 
scheme  was  not  elaborated  in  detail,  but  it  was  clear  that 
Lord  Dunraven's  desire  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  secure  for 
the  new  College  which  he  proposed  to  create  a  share  in 
the  prestige  of  Dublin  University,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  provide  for  its  '  autonomy,'  that  is,  its  practical  inde- 
pendence of  the  University  Court,  which  was  to  be  given 
very  little  power.  This  ballon  cTesaai  attracted  some 
attention,  as  it  was  taken  to  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  Dublin  Castle  was  moving ;  and  the  authoritieB  of 
Trinity  College  Ipst  no  time  in  conveying  to  the  Irish 
Government  their  determination  to  resist  any  such  in- 
vasion of  their  ancient  constitution. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Commissioners  of  1906 
undertook  their  task  of  collecting  evidence.  It  had  been 
matter  of  rumour  that  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy 
had  been  persuaded  of  the  hopelessness  of  any  proposal 
to  give  them  direct  representation  on  the  governing  body 
of  a  new  State-endowed  institution,  such  as  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Robertson  Commission;  and  that 
they  would  be  content  if  means  were  devised  by  which 
their  influence  woxdd  be  secured,  although  not  formally 
recognised.  As  they  are  masters  of  the  situation  and 
have  complete  control  of  their  laity,  it  was  obvious  that 
no  legislation  could  lead  to  practical  result  without  their 
sanction;  and  accordingly  the  statement  which  they 
submitted  to  the  Commission  was  rightly  regarded  as 
of  the  first  importance.  It  was  quite  clear  and  definite. 
On  no  terms  will  the  bishops  accept  mixed  education  at 
Trinity  College.  They  desire  a  Roman  Catholic  uni- 
versity, and  nothing  short  of  that  will  satisfy  them ;  but 
they  are  *  prepared  to  accept,'  i.e.  as  an  instalment,  a 
Roman  Catholic  college  either  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  or  in  the  Royal  University.* 

These  are  the  alternatives  suggested  by  the  bishops ; 
and  the  Commissioners  wisely  recognised  that  their 
choice  was  limited  to  these.  Like  their  predecessors  of 
1901,  they  refused  to  recommend  a  Roman  Catholic  uni- 
versity ;  and  in  view  of  the  temper  of  Parliament  they 
were  probably  right.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
nevertheless,  that  every  other  solution  is  regarded  by 


*  Appendix  to  First  Report,  p.  82. 
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the  Roman  hierarchy  as  incomplete,  and  that  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  the  question  being  set  at  rest  by  the 
adoption  of  any  other  policy.  It  may  be  inconsistent 
with  the  trend  of  modem  opinion  for  the  State  to  estab- 
lish and  endow  a  university  governed  in  Boman  Catholic 
interests  and  animated  by  Ultramontane  ideals.  But,  if 
that  view  be  taken,  a  final  settlement  will  not  be  reached ; 
and  the  weary  agitation  of  the  past  seventy  years  may 
be  expected  to  continue. 

In  respect  of  the  other  suggested  schemes  before  the 
Commissioners  a  preliminary  observation  may  be  made. 
Both  are  really  *  denominational  *  in  substance  and  in 
intention.  If  they  were  not  this,  they  would  not  please 
those  for  whom  it  is  proposed  to  carry  them  into  law. 
The  Boman  bishops  do  not,  indeed,  now  ask  that  direct 
control  of  a  new  college  shaU  be  placed  in  their  hands  or 
that  they  shall  be  directly  represented  on  its  governing 
body.  They  said  in  1897  *  that  they  did  not  claim  for 
ecclesiastics  a  majority  of  seats  on  such  a  body ;  and  it 
has  been  alleged  on  their  behalf  that  they  would  consent 
to  a  board  containing  some  Protestants.  But  neither 
of  these  statements  affects  the  issue.  Unless  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  governing  body  be  such  that,  in  fact,  it  will 
always  be  predominantly  Boman  Catholic,  it  will  not 
satisfy  the  conditions  that  the  bishops  have  repeatedly 
laid  down  as  essential;  for  otherwise  there  would  be 
no  security  that  the  '  faith  and  morals  *  of  the  students 
would  be  protected.  Thus,  to  allege  that  Boman  Catholics 
only  desire  a  college  'as  Catholic  as  Trinity  is  Protestant' 
is  entirely  ndsleading.  Trinity  College  is  Protestant  in 
tone  only  because  few  Boman  Catholics  go  there.  If  they 
matriculated  in  large  numbers  and  won,  in  course  of  time, 
the  majority  of  seats  on  the  Board,  no  Protestant  would 
have  any  ground  of  complaint,  nor  would  complaints  be 
heard  with  patience  by  Parliament.  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  an  undenominational  system  like  that  of  Trinity  that 
there  is  no  security  that  any  particular  creed  shall  always 
be  predominant.  But  a  college  thus  constituted  for  Boman 
Catholics  would  cease  to  satisfy  them  if  it  were  ever 
*  captured '  by  Protestants.  There  is,  therefore,  a  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  constitution  of  Trinity  and 

*  Appendix  to  First  Report  of  Lord  Bobertaon's  Comzoisaion,  p.  388. 
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that  of  the  new  college  which  Roman  Catholics  desiderate. 
They  ask  to  be  started  with  a  clear  Roman  Catholic 
majority  on  the  governing  body  in  order  that  it  may  be 
continued  in  j>erpetuum.  This  is  denominationalismy 
however  it  be  disguised.  We  desire  to  point  this  out, 
not  because  we  object  to  endowment  for  denominational 
purposes,  but  because  it  is  right  that  the  nature  of  the 
Roman  claim  should  be  made  clear.  It  is  a  claim,  not 
for  equality,  but  for  privilege  on  the  score  of  religious 
scruple ;  and,  while  we  do  not  protest  against  such  con- 
cessions, we  think  that  those  who  g^nt  them  should  do 
so  with  their  eyes  open. 

Now  it  is  between  the  two  alternatives  of  a  denomi- 
national college— free  from  tests,  but  with  a  constitution 
which  shall  permanently  satisfy  Roman  Catholics — within 
and  without  the  University  of  Dublin  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1906  were  divided.  Sir  E.  Fry  (the  chairman), 
Sir  A.  Riicker,  and  Mr  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.P.,  think  that  the 
college  should  be  in  the  Royal  University,  which  they 
would  reconstruct  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Robert- 
son Commission.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh, 
Chief  Baron  Palles,  Dr  Douglas  Hyde,  and  Dr  Coffey, 
recommend  the  abolition  of  the  Royal  University  and 
the  reconstruction  6f  Dublin  University  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  new  Roman  Catholic  College  and  the  Queen*s 
Colleges  as  well  as  Trinity.  Prof.  Henry  Jackson  ap- 
proves this  scheme  in  theory,  but  declines  to  recommend 
it  in  practice;  and  Mr  Kelleher  (himself  a  Roman  CathoKc) 
thinks  that  no  new  college  or  university  is  needed.  Thus 
there  are  on  the  one  side  an  eminent  English  judge  (a 
Quaker),  and  two  distingfuished  academic  experts;  and 
on  the  other  an  eminent  Irish  judge  (a  Roman  Catholic), 
a  well-known  Oxford  man  with  Indian  ezperienee,  a 
Roman  Catholic  physician,  and  the  president  of  the  Ghialie 
League.  The  situation  was  interestmg  until  Mr  Bryee's 
speech  on  Januaiy  25  showed  that  Dublin  Castle  had 
made  up  its  mind  quite  independently  of  the  Report  of 
the  Commission ;  and  that  it  favoured  a  scheme  which — 
unlike  the  scheme  of  the  four  Commissioners  in  many 
important  points — ^resembled  it  in  this,  that  it  proposed 
to  deprive  the  corporation  of  Trinity  College  of  their 
charter,  and  to  give  the  name  of  Dublin  University  to  a 
new  and  untried  institution. 
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We  should  have  anticipated  that  Trinity  College 
would  take  exception  to  a  scheme  so  destructiye  of  her 
dignity  and  unjust  to  her  position.  But  we  own  that  we 
were  surprised  to  find  that  not  only  Trinity  hut  allthe 
other  colleges  concerned  had  entered  a  protest  hefore  the 
Commission  against  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  Dublin 
Castle.  The  heads  of  Belfast,  Cork,  Galway,  the  Senate 
of  the  Royal  University,  the  President  of  the  Jesuit 
College,  were  as  emphatic  in  their  objections  as  were 
the  Trinity  representatives.  It  is  clear  that  the  allianoe 
between  Trinity  and  the  lesser  Irish  colleges  is  desired 
by  none  of  the  parties  concerned.  That  in  itself  fur- 
nishes a  strong  argument  against  the  *  nationalisation ' 
of  Trinity  College — as  the  phrase  goes — ^by  these  drastic 
measures.  It  is  true  that,  since  Mr  Bryce's  speeches, 
several  educational  institutions  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  acquiesce  in  his  proposals ;  but  that  is  not 
surprising,  inasmuch  as  he  informed  them  that,  if  they 
did  not  agree  to  this  scheme,  they  would  get  no  other. 
But  Father  Delany  and  the  Jesuits  have  not  yet  been 
coerced  into  approval;  and  a  representative  body  of 
Boyal  University  graduates  in  Ulster  have  promulgated 
a  strong  protests 

The  objections  urged  against  this  scheme  of  recon** 
struction  by  the  various  witnesses  are  manifold,  but  one 
of  the  most  interesting  is  founded  on  the  conviction  that 
Ireland  is  at  present  in  need  of  a  university  of  the  modem 
type,  like  Birmingham  or  Leeds,  rather  than  of  increased 
provision  for  the  old-fashioned  university  culture.  To 
force  aU  Irish  education  into  the  Dublin  groove  would  be 
as  imwise  as  to  force  all  English  education  into  the 
Oxford  and  Canibridge  groove;  and  accordingly  some 
highly  competent  judges  recommend  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Royal  University  as  a  teaching  university  of  the 
democratic  type.  Trinity  College  being  left  to  develope  on 
its  own  lines. 

We  s}rmpathise  with  those  who  would  fain  see  young 
Irishmen  of  all  creeds  associated  in  the  generous  rivalries 
of  one  great  university.  It  is  natural  to  think  that  the 
asperities  of  Irish  life  might  be  softened  were  such  a 
system  of  common  education  established.  But  unhappUy 
the  thing  is  impossible.  'Mixed*  education  in  a  single 
college  is  forbidden  by  the  bishops ;  and  it  has  been  made 
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plain  that  separate  laboratories  and  separate  schools  of 
medicme  and  science  would  be  needed  if  a  Roman  Catholic 
college  were  associated  with  Trinity  in  the  university. 
^  Union  of  hearts '  is  not  promoted  by  forcing  two  unwilling 
partners  into  an  alliance ;  and  we  fear  that  such  a  poUqr 
would  intensify  rather  than  mitigate  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition between  the  two  parties  in  Ireland.    The  only  way 
to  avoid  friction  would  be  to  concede  almost  absolute 
autonomy  to  each  of  the  Dublin  colleges,  giving  each  its 
own  equipment  and  its  own  professors,  witii  authority  to 
determine  its  own  courses  of  study,  and  to  reduce  the 
powers  of  the  University  Court  to  a  minimum.    But  this 
would  be  to  set  up  two  distinct  universities  in  Dublin, 
and  to  do  so  not  openly  but  by  an  unworthy  artifice. 
We  need  not  point  out,  moreover,  that  to  give  the  Dublin 
d^^e  to  the  members  of  a  new  society  not  subject  to 
the  laws  and  the  discipline  which  have  won  for  that 
degree  an  honourable  reputation  would  be  a  gross  in- 
justice and  a  fraud  upon  the  public    In  brief,  if  the 
colleges  are  really '  autonomous,'  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  independent  of  the  university  authority,  they  become 
distinct  universities  and  should  be  so  designated.    This 
is  clearly  understood  by  those  Irishmen  who  ask  for 
'  autonomous  *  colleges,  but  it  is  not  fully  appreciated  in 
England  where  the  control  of  a  university  over  its  con- 
stituent colleges  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  analogy  of  English  university  methods,  indeed,  is 
apt  to  mislead  when  it  is  applied  in  the  widely  different 
conditions  which  prevail  in  Ireland.  For  the  success  of 
the  multiple  coU^^  system  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
depends  on  the  fact  that  the  several  colleges  are  animated 
by  similar  ideals  and  aspirations,  and  that  they  do  not  re- 
present conflicting  and  inconsistent  principles.  Thus  they 
submit  themselves  willingly  to  the  discipline  imposed  by 
the  imiversity ;  and  divergence  of  political  or  theological 
creed  does  not  seriously  affect  the  issue  when  courses 
of  study  have  to  be  laid  down  and  university  examiners 
appointed.  These  things  are  settled  on  academic  grounds. 
Far  otherwise  is  it  in  Ireland.  There  the  evil  custom  has 
been  fostered  by  successive  governments  of  *  balancing  * 
the  several  religious  denominations  on  public  boards  of 
education;  and  the  results  have  been  disastrous,  the 
academic  fitness  of  candidates  for  o£&oe  being  a  matter 
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second  in  importance  to  their  religious  profession.  We 
cannot  wonder  that  a  corporation  with  the  traditions  of 
Trinity  College  should  oppose  with  all  its  might  the  in- 
troduction of  this  unworthy  principle  of  'balance'  into 
the  University  of  Dublin.  Trinity  desires  to  get  the 
best  available  teachers,  irrespective  of  their  politics  or 
their  creed.  That  is  frankly  acknowledged  by  Roman 
Catholic  authorities  to  be  an  ideal  which  they  do 
not  share.*  The  four  Commissioners  betray  their  con- 
sciousness of  this  dif&culty  by  the  recommendation  that 
all  university  professors  shall  be  appointed  by  special 
boards  of  experts;  but  Mr  Bryce*s  proposals  are  not 
theirs.  Mr  Bryce  would  leave  all  such  appointments  to 
the  University  Court,  although  the  precedents  of  the 
Koyal  University  as  well  as  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
Education  Boards  show  that  an  artificially  balanced 
governing  body  is  little  likely  to  vote  on  grounds  of 
academic  fitness  only.  Ireland  has  already  perceived 
the  defects  of  the  system  by  which  Dublin  Castle  pre- 
tends to  secure  *  equality '  in  university  administration. 

The  difficulty  emerges  in  another  direction.  Under 
the  control  of  a  University  Court  composed  of  representa- 
tives, on  the  one  side  of  the  liberal  ideal,  and  on  the  other 
of  Ultramontanism,  the  freedom  of  research  and  of  teach- 
ing would  be  seriously  impaired.  The  university  pro- 
fessors of  biology  or  geology  would  be  subject  at  any 
moment  to  the  intervention  of  the  Court  if  their  teaching 
should  transgress  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  Yatican. 
The  domain  of  '  faith  and  morals '  is  very  extensive ;  and 
an  intolerable  system  of  '  economy '  and  '  reserve '  would 
be  forced  upon  the  men  who  ought  to  be  the  leaders  of 
scientific  thought.  That  religion  does  not  need  such 
defences  is  a  first  principle  of  the  Churches  of  the 
Reformation;  and  the  institution  of  an  Index  expurgcu' 
toriiLS  and  the  anathemas  of  the  Vatican  are  entirely 
inconsistent  with  liberal  ideals  of  education.  To  give  a 
Roman  Catholic  college,  as  such,  representation  on  the 
supreme  Court  of  the  only  university  in  Ireland — and  this 
is  Mr  Bryce's  proposal — ^would  be  to  concede  far  more  to 
Roman  Catholic  scruple  than  would  be  granted  by  the 
endowment  of  a  distinctively  Roman  Catholic  university, 


*  Dr  Delany's  evidenee  (Appendix  to  Final  Report,  p.  278). 
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for  it  would  confine  all  university  teaching  in  beland 
within  the  limits  approved  by  the  Roman  hierarchy.  It 
is  because  of  this  obvious  consequence  of  the  scheme  of 
Dublin  Castle  that  academic  bodies  throughout  the  king- 
dom have  felt  themselves  constrained  to  intervene,  and 
that  protests  have  been  signed  in  the  interests  of  free 
thought  and  speech  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  well  as 
at  the  Scottish  universities,  and  at  the  younger  academic 
institutions  in  England. 

These  considerations  seem  to  us  to  prove  that  Mr  Bir- 
rell  will  be  well  advised  if  he  rejects  the  damnoaa  hereditas 
bequeathed  to  him  by  Mr  Bryce.     Something,  indeed, 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  interests  of  Irish  education ;  but 
there  is  another  alternative,  namely,  the  scheme  of  the 
three  Conmiissioners,  of  a  new  college  in  a  reconstructed 
Boyal  University.  Belfast  and  Cork  would  benefit  by  this 
reconstruction,  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Leinster ; 
and  the  objections  to  a  federal  system,  although  not  to 
be  ignored,  apply  with  less  force  to  this  plan  than  to 
Mr  Bryce's,  for  the  colleges  to  be  associated  are  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  stand  alone.    This  is  a  scheme  which 
will  secure  for  Irish  Roman  Catholics  all  that  they  ask, 
except,  indeed,  the  prestige  of  Trinity  College.    But  this 
they  can  have  at  any  time  by  becoming  members  of  her 
society,  and  they  have  no  title  to  demand  it  on  any  other 
terms.    In  Irish  polities  the  ideal  is  rarely  attainable ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  for  refusing  to  seek  the  best  within 
reach.    And  to  adopt  a  modest  scheme  such  as  that  of 
the  three  Commissioners,  which  the  Roman  hierarchy 
have  declared  themselves  *  prepared  to  accept,*  which 
Trinity  College  would  heartily  and  unselfishly  support, 
and  which  many  academic  dignitaries  outside  Trinity 
would  prefer  for  the  present  to  all  other  schemes,  is  wiser 
policy  than  to  destroy,  for  the  sake  of  a  rash  experiment 
and  to  gratify  doctrinaire  politicians,  the  one  British 
institution    in    Ireland  which    has    prospered,  the  one 
institution  of  which  all  Irishmen  are  proud. 
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Art.  Xni.— THE  DERIVATION  OF  THE  MODERN  HORSE, 

1.  Pr^valsJey'a  Horse  (Equtta  Preztoalakit).  By  W.  Salensky 
(1902).  Translated  by  Captain  M.  H.  Hayeu  and  O. 
Ghamook  Bradley,  with  introduction  by  J.  C.  Ewart. 
London :  Hurst  and  Blackett,  1907. 

2.  The  MuUtple  Origin  of  Horses  and  Ponies.  By  J.  0. 
Ewart.    Trans.  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  1004. 

3.  The  Origin  and  Influence  of  the  Thcroughbred  Horse. 
By  W.  Bidgeway.    Cambridge :  University  Press,  1905. 

4.  On  Skulls  of  Horses  from  the  Roman  Fort  at  Newsteady 
toith  Observations  on  the  Origin  of  Domegtio  Horses.  By 
J.  C.  Ewart    Trans.  Boyal  Society.    Edinburgh,  1007. 

5.  On  the  Origin  and  History  of  Domestic  Horses^  being 
the  Introduction  to  *  The  Horses  of  the  British  Empire.' 
Edited  by  Sir  H.  F.  de  Trafford,  Bart  London :  South- 
wood,  1907. 

In  prehistoric  times  wild  horses  seem  to  have  been  cus 
abundant  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  were  zebras  half  a 
c^itury  i^o  in  South  Africa.  The  zebras  of  South, Africa, 
down  to  about  1870,  consisted  of  three  quite  distinct  species, 
viz.  (1)  the  common  zebra  (Equus  jr^&ra),  adapted  for  a  life 
among  the  mountains ;  (2) .  BurchelFs  zebra  {E.  burchelli)^ 
represented  by  several  varieties  which  frequented  scrub 
and  open  plains ;  (3)  the  quagga  (E.  quagga)^  which  was 
exterminated  while  adapting  itself  for  a  desert  li£e» 

The  existence  during  recent  times  of  three  kinds  of 
zebras,  leads  one  to  enquire,  amongst  other  things, 
(1)  did  the  horses,  so  abundant  in  the  south  of  Europe 
during  the  Palseolithic  period,  consist  of  several  species 
adapted  for  different  environments?  and  (2)  did  the 
Palaeolithic  men  of  southern  Europe,  like  the  natives  of 
South  Africa  before  the  advent  of  Europeans,  simply 
regard  the  horse  as  a  beast  of  the  chase,  or  were  they 
in  the  habit  of  maintaining  semi-wild  herds.of  horses  as 
Laplanders  to-day  maintain  semi-wild  herds  of  reindeer  ? 

In  the  case  of  horses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dog  and 
certain  other  domestic  animals,  two  views  have  prevailed 
before  as  well  as  after  the  publication  of  Darwin's 
*  Origin  of  Species.'  According  to  some  writers,  all 
domestic  horses  have  sprimg  from  a  single  species;  ac- 
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cording  to  others  several  wild  species  were  domesticated 
and  afterwards  blended  to  form  the  modern  breeds. 
Darwin,  who  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the 
Equidffi,  adopted  the  view  of  those  naturalists  who  *  look 
at  all  the  breeds  as  having  descended  from  a  single 
species ' ;  but  he  was  careful  to  point  out  that, '  as  several 
si>ecies  and  varieties  of  the  horse  existed  during  the 
later  Tertiary  periods,  and  as  Rutimeyer  found  differ- 
ences in  the  size  and  form  of  the  skull  in  the  earliest 
known  domesticated  horses,  we  ought  not  to  feel  sure 
that  all  our  breeds  are  descended  from  a  single  species/* 

Sanson,  Pi^trement,  and  nearly  all  other  recent  writers 
on  the  Equidae  have  followed  Darwin,  without  however 
making  any  reservations.  M.  Sanson,  though  at  one  time 
committed  to  the  view  that  domestic  horses  had  sprung 
from  eight  distinct  si>ecies,  makes  it  clear  in  the  last 
(1901)  edition  of  the  '  Traits  de  Zootechnie '  that  he  now 
believes  they  have  all  descended  from  a  single  species 
consisting  of  two  distinct  varieties  (E.  c.  asiatictis  and 
JS.  c.  africanu8)  including  eight  races.  Pi^trement,  while 
adopting  Sanson's  classification,  believed  that  the  African 
variety  {E.  c.  africanua)  was  domesticated  by  the  Mon- 
gols to  the  south  of  the  Great  Altai  Mountains,  and  that 
the  Asiatic  variety  {E.  c.  asiattcus)  was  domesticated  by 
the  Aryans  near  I^ke  Balkash  to  the  west  of  the  Ala  Tau 
Mountains.  Further,  Pi^trement  formed  the  conclusion 
that  six  of  Sanson's  races  had  been  independently  domes- 
ticated in  more  or  less  isolated  European  areas. 

The  view  that  several  wild  species,  which  differed  in 
conformation  as  well  as  in  colour,  were  domesticated  and 
afterwards  blended  in  varying  degrees  to  form  the 
domestic  breeds  was  advocated  l3y  (amongst  others)  CoL 
Hamilton  Smith  in  1841  and  Prof.  Bidgeway  in  1902. 
GoL  Smithf  believed  that  domestic  horses  had  descended 
from  five  species  or  atirpes  of  the  following  colours — 
white,  black,  bay,  piebald,  and  dun.  Prof.  Bidgeway, 
mainly  on  historical  grounds,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  all  the  improved  breeds  of  the  world  have  resulted 
from  the  blending  of  a  fine  North  African  variety  of  a 
bay  colour  inclined  to  be  striped,  with  a  coarse  variety 

*  '  Variation  of  Plants  and  AnimalH  nnder  Domesticatiop/  ^  5S^ 
t  '  The  Horse '  (Nfttaralist's  I^ibrar^,  vol.  xii), 
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of  Upper  Europe  and  Upper  Asia  of  a  dun  or  white 
colour.* 

Very  different  views  have  been  held  as  to  the  ancestral 
history  of  the  Equidse.      Naturalists,  having  accepted 
Darwin's  doctrine  of  descent  with  modifications,  for  a 
time  assumed  that  the  domestic  horses  had  descended 
from  a  Pliocene  form  connected  by  a  single  line  of  ances- 
tors with  a  primitive  five-toed  Eocene  ungulate.    Now, 
however,  many  believe  that»  as  there  are  at  the  present  day 
several  species  of  zebras,  there  lived  contemporaneously 
all  through  the  Tertiary  epoch  several  species  of  '  fossil ' 
horses.    From  recent  investigations,  largely  due  to  the 
initiative  and  influence  of  Prof.  H.  Fairfield  Osbom  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  we  have  gained  a 
wonderfully  complete  knowledge  of  the  remote  ancestors 
of  the  modem  Equidae.    The  oldest '  fossil '  horses  known 
were  about  twelve  inches  in  height,  but  more  like  mem- 
bers of  the  dog  family  than  dwarf  horses.    Of  these  little 
horses  there  were  several  species,  some  in  the  south  of 
England  (they  occur  in  the  London  clay  of  Kent  and 
Suffolk),  some  on  the  Continent,  and  others  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  In  course  of  time  the  four-toed  Lower 
Eocene  horses,  generally  now  known  as  the  Eohippua 
group,  gave  place  to  somewhat  larger  species  which  form 
the  Proterohippua  group.    Though  measuring  fourteen 
inches  at  the  shoulder  and  provided  with  more  complex 
teeth,  the  fore-limbs  in  this  later  Eocene  *  fossil'  horse 
still  carried  four  hoofs  and  the  heels  (hocks)  were  not  yet 
raised  very  high  from  the  ground.    A  peif ect  specimen 
of  ProterohippuSf  found  in  Wyoming,  indicates  that  the 
successors  of  the  Eohippus  family  were  in  conformation 
not  unlike  a  modem  whippet. 

After  the  lapse  of  untold  ages  the  small  Eocene  horses 
with  four  hoofs  in  front  and  three  behind  were  super- 
seded by  forms  preserved  in  the  early  Miocene  deposits 
in  which  there  were  three  toes  in  front  as  well  as  behind. 
These  Miocene  'fossil'  horses,  which  measured  about 
eighteen  inches  at  the  withers,  were  represented  by 
several  species  in  America,  which  form  the  Mesohtppus 
group,  and  by  somewhat  different  species  (the  Anchi'^ 


*  *  Origin   and   Influence  of  the  Thoroughbred   Horse.'     Cambridge: 
University  Press,  1905. 
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thervain  group)  iil  Europe.  The  early  Miocene  fontiB  ikre 
especially  interestiiig  because  a  study  of  their  teeth  add 
Ifanbs  indicates  that  they  were  beginning  to  adapt  them- 
selves for  veiy  different  kinds  of  environments^  for  a  life 
in  the  plains  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  forests.  The 
middle  toe  of  each  foot  (which  corresponds  to  the  middle 
digit  in  the  human  hand  and  foot)  is  not  only  decidedly 
larger  than  the  lateral  (second  and  fourth)  toes,  but  also 
longer.  In  some  species  the  lateral  toes  are  appreciably 
shorter  and  more  slender  than  in  Others,  and  in  all  cases 
the  teeth  are  being  culapted  to  deal  with  harder  and 
drier  food;  evidence  of  this  we  especially  have  in  tlie 
cupping  of  the  outer  incisors,  Le.  the  appearance  for  the 
first  time  of  the  *  mark '  in  the  incisors  so  characteristic 
of  existing  Equidae.  The  various  species  of  Meaohippua 
of  the  Lower  Miocene  in  course  of  time  gave  place  to 
Upper  Miocene  species  which,  though  only  measuring  ten 
hands  at  the  withers,  were  in  some  t4epects  more  special- 
ised than  any  of  the  recent  Equidce:  One  (Hypohippus) 
was  specially  adapted  for  a  forest  life ;  one  {Neohipparion) 
had  long  slender  limbs  adapted  for  boundless  plains; 
while  a  third  (Protohippua)  seems  to  have  been  adapted 
for  living  partly  in  forests  and  partly  in  the  open. 

In  1901  a  complete  skeleton  of  Hypohippus  was  found 
in  eastern  Colorado.  This  Miocene  forest  horse  was  pro- 
vided with  large  lateral  toes  which  served,  as  Prof.  Osborn 
points  out, '  to  keep  the  feet  from  sinking  in  the  relatively 
soft  ground  of  the  forests  or  lowlands  where  it  sought  the 
softer  kinds  of  herba.ceous  food,  for  which  its  short  simple 
teeth  were  best  fitted.*  Of  even  greater  interest  than  the 
limbs  and  teeth  is  the  primitive  condition  of  the  skull  in 
Hypohippus.  It  has  long  been  recognised  that  in  typical 
forest  forms,  such  as  the  elk  (Alcea) — ^which  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  year  feeds  on  spruce-trees-^the  face 
is  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  cranium,  while  in  steppe  and 
mountain  forms,  such  as  goats  and  sheep,  the  face  is 
strongly  bent  downwards  Oh  the  cranium,  apparently  to 
fcicilitate  feeding  on  short  herbage  close  to  the  ground. 
In  Hypohippus  the  face  was  in  a  line  with  the*cranium,  as 
in  the  extremely  primitive  Okapi  of  i»x>pical  Africa,  while 
the  lower  jaw  was  short  and  slender. 

Neohipparion  differed  profoundly  from  Hypohippus 
alike  in  the  skull,  teeth,  and  limbs.    It  had  evidently 
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descended  from  ancestors  which  had  long  been  adapting 
themselves  for  a  life  on  boundless  plains  and  desert 
wastes^  such  as  are  now  found  in  various  parts  of  Africa, 
where,  during  parts  of  the  year,  the  food  is  scarce,  hard, 
and  dry,  and  the  drinking  places  few  and  far  apart. 
Built  like  a  Virginian  deer,  Neohipparion^  as  Prof.  Osbom 
says,  was  *  delicate  and  extremely  fleet-footed,  surpassing 
the  most  highly-bred  modem  racehorse  in  its  speed 
mechanism.'  Even  more  remarkable  than  the  long  slender 
middle  toes  and  the  small  functionless  lateral  toes  of 
Neohtpparion  are  the  large  skull,  powerful  jaws,  and 
complex  teeth.  In  this  Miocene  racehorse  the  face  is 
nearly  as  much  deflected  as  in  sheep,  and  the  lower  jaw 
is  long  and  massive  and  hinged  on  to  the  cranium  much 
further  back  than  in  its  f orest-hauntmg  contemporary 
Hypohippua.  In  ProtohippuBf  the  third  of  these  late 
Miocene  'fossil'  horses,  we  have  an  intermediate  form, 
neither  specially  adapted  for  a  forest  life  nor  a  life  on  the 
plains,  but  probably,  with  the  help  of  protective  colouring, 
capable  of  living  in  either. 

The  fleet  three-toed  Neohipparion^  as  well  as  the  less 
specialised  Hypohippua  and  Protohippus^  in  course  of 
time  became  extinct ;  and  their  place  was  taken  by  one- 
hoofed  forms  having  a  general  resemblance  to  the  modem 
EquidsB.  During  the  Pliocene  the  conditions  in  the  New 
World  evidently  continued  to  be  favourable  for  odd-toed 
ungulates,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pleistocene  period, 
i.e.  before  the  cold  phase  set  in,  which  culminated  in  the 
Glacial  epoch,  horses  flourished  from  Escholtz  Bay  in  the 
north  to  Patagonia  in  the  south. 

Before  the  Tertiary  epoch  came  to  an  end,  or  at  least 
before  man  appeared  on  the  scene,  the  Equid»  in  North 
America  had  entirely  disappeared  ;  and,  though  in  South 
America  they  survived  into  the  human  period,  they  seem  to 
have  become  extinct  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  said  at  least  ten  species  of 
EquidsB  flourished  in  America  in  preglacial  times.  In 
most  cases  these  species  are  only  represented  by  teeth, 
fragments  of  skulls,  and  dissociated  bones  of  the  trunk 
and  limbs.  There  is,  however,  one  notable  exception,  for 
in  1800  a  small  herd  of  horses  was  found  preserved  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Llano  Estacado  of  Texas.  It  was 
thought  that  this  Texas  horse  (E.  acotti)  (one  of  the  last 
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of  the  indigenous  horses  of  America)  mighfc  be  an  an* 
castor  of  some  of  our  domestic  breeds ;  but  the  very  long 
face,  strongly  deflected  as  in  Neohipparion^  the  presence 
of  six  lumber  vertebree  and  the  form  of  the  ribs  indicate 
an  affinity  with  zebras  rather  than  with  horses.  . 

Though  all  the  preglacial  horses  of  America  seem  to 
differ  from  the  modem  horses,  it  is  by  many  assumed 
that  the  ancestors  of  all  the  living  Equid»,  the  asses  and 
zebras,  as  well  as  the  horses,  came  from  the  New  World. 
In  Miocene  times  there  was  a  land  connexion  between 
Europe  and  America  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Behring  Straits, 
by  means  of  which  there  was  a  free  exchange  of  animals 
between  Asia  and  the  western  side  of  America.  It  is 
hence  possible  that  the  ancestors  of  t<he  modem  horse 
came  ready-made  from  the  New  World. 

Until  tiie  Pliocene  deposits  of  Central  Asia  yield  up 
their  long-kept  secrets,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  in  a  position 
to  say  whether  the  ancestors  of  the  modem  Equidse  came 
from  America,  or  had  their  origin  in  Central  Asia. 
Compared  with  North  America,  Asia  seems  to  have  had 
comparatively  few  species  of  Equidaa  during  the  later 
part  of  the  Tertiary  epoch.  In  the  north  of  India,  in 
addition  to  Hipparion  and  its  one-hoofed  descendants, 
only  two  species  are  known  to  have  existed  in  Pliocene 
times,  viz.  £J.  sivalensis  and  E,  namadicus.  About  the 
same  time  E.  atenams  occurred  in  England,  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,:and  North  Africa.  During  the  Pleisto- 
cene period  horses  were  not  only,  as  already  mentioned, 
extremely  abundant  in  the  south  of  Europe,  but  they 
ranged  into  England  and  well  across  Central  Europe. 
How  the  Pleistocene  horses  are  related  to  the  Pliocene 
species  is  still  uncertain.  Mr  Lydekker  has  suggested 
that  horses  of  the  *  Oriental '  or  blood-horse  tyi>e  are 
modified  descendants  of  E.  aivcdensiSf  while  M.  Boule 
believes  the  '  Occidental '  varieties  to  have  sprung  from 
E.  atencnis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to 
say  which,  if  any,  of  the  known  Pliocene  species  stand  in 
the  relation  of  ancestors  to  the  Pleistocene  species.  This 
being  the  case,  it  may  be  as  well  at  once  to  enquire  how 
many  of  the  varieties  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  Tertiary 
epoch  contributed  characters  to  modem  breeds. 

From  an  examination  of  skulls  and  limb-bones  from 
Pleistocene  and    early  Quaternary   deposits,  and  from 
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caves  occupied  by  Paladolithic  man,  I  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  at  or  about  the  end  of  the  Glacial  period 
there  existed  in  Europe  at  least  three  distinct  species  of 
horses,  which  may  be  known  as  the  steppe,  forest,  and 
plateau  species  or  varieties.    In  the  steppe  variety  the 
face,  of  medium  width,  is  very  long  and  nearly  as  strongly 
bent  downwards  on  the  cranium  as  in  sheep.    Further, 
the  length  of  the  middle  metacarpal*  is  on  an  average 
seven  and  a  half  times  the  width.  Of  the  existence  of  this  . 
variety  at  the  end  of  the  Tertiaries  we  have  evidence  from 
bones  found  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  the  Rhine 
valley.    In  the  forest  variety,  the  face  is  short  and  broad, 
and  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  cranium,  as  in  the  elk  (Alces) ; 
and  the  length  of  the  middle  metacarpal  is  on  an  average 
five  and  a  half  times  the  width.    The  Pleistocene  deposits 
of  Essex  have  yielded  portions  of  the  skull  and  limb  bones 
of  a  typical  forest  horse.    In  the  plateau  variety  the  face 
is  very  decidedly  narrower,  but  only  slightly  more  bent 
downwards  than  in  the  forest  variety ;  and  the  length  of 
the  middle  metacarpal  is  on  an  average  seven  and  a 
quarter  times  the  width.    Evidence  of  the  existence  of 
horses  of  the  plateau  variety  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Pleistocene  deposits  of  Auvergne.    If  these  conclusions 
are  justified,  it  follows  that  the  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion asked  at  the  outset  would  be  in  the  affirmative — 
that  several  species  of  horses  occurred  in  the  south  of 
Europe  towards  the  end  of  the  PalsdoUthic  period* 

The  second  question  was.  Did  the  Palssoliths  simply 
hunt  the  horse,  or  were  they  in  the  habit  of  maintaining 
semi-domesticated  herds  of  horses  as  Laplanders  maintain 
semi-domesticated  herds  of  reindeer  ?  That  the  men  of 
the  Reindeer  age  domesticated  the  horse  is  made  highly 
probable  by  the  numerous  carvings  and  engravings  from 
the  Dordogne  caves  representing  horses  wearing  halters. 
PalsBolithic  man  may  not  have  kept  herds  of  horses  as 
modem  stock-owners  keep  herds  of  cattle ;  but  the  exist- 
ence of  these  carvings  indicates  that  when  horses  were 
subsequently  required  as  beasts  of  burden,  for  war,  or 

*  The  middle  metacarpal  oorresponds  to  the  bone  in  the  human  hand, 
which  extends  from  the  knuckle  of  the  middle  finger  to  the  wrist ;  in  the 
hojcse  it  lies  between  the  fetlock  Joint  and  the  *  knee,'  which  oorresponds  to 
the  wriflt  in  man. 
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the  chase,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  either  hi  capturing 
or  controUmg  them. 

The  evidence,  bo  £ar  as  it  goes,  points  to  the  existence 
in  Europe,  during  the  Neolithic  and  Bronze  ages,  of  the 
same  types  of  horses  as  flourished  during  the  Pakeolithic 
age.  There  are  in  the  British  Museum  remains  of  horses 
from  Walthamstow,  Essex,  said  to  belong  to  the  Neolithic 
age,  to  which  the  plateau,  as  well  as  the  forest  and  steppe 
varieties,  had  contributed  characters.  Horses  of  the 
forest  type  have  been  obtained  from  prehistoric  deposits 
at  Westeregeln,  near  Magdeburg,  and  in  Brunswick, 
while  remains  of  horses  characterised  by  the  small  head 
and  slender  limbs  of  the  plateau  tjrpe  (fig.  2)  have  been 
procured  from  prehistoric  deposits  in  Switzerland,  Wiirt- 
temberg,  and  Prussia. 

I^  during  the  Bronze  age,  there  were  horses  of  the 
forest,  steppe,  and  plateau  types,  it  is  conceivable  that, 
notwithstanding  the  inter-crossing  widely  practised  dur- 
ing recent  years,  there  are  still  fairly  typical  repre- 
sentatives, in  isolated  or  outlying  regions,  of  three 
varieties.*  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  in  the  mouse-dun 
Tarpan  of  the  Russian  steppes  we  had  a  distinct  variety 
or  species,  which  had  played  an  important  part  in  the 
making  of  the  domestic  horses  of  East  and  Central  Europe. 
This  view  is,  however,  untenable,  for,  as  I  pointed  out 
some  years  ago,t  the  Tarpan  of  the  Russian  steppes  is 
a  mixture  of  several  varieties ;  at  the  most  it  can  only 
be  claimed  for  the  Russian  Tarpan  that  it  has  in  part 
sprung  from  wild  ancestors.  But,  though  the  Tarpan  is 
not  a  true  wild  horse,  a  true  wild  horse  still  survives ;  and 
it  belongs  to  what  I  have  named  the  steppe  variety.  This 
steppe  horse  {E.  prejvalskii)  is  probably  identical,  as  Prof. 
Bidgeway  recently  pointed  out,  with  the  true  Tarpan  of 
the  Tartars  described  by  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  characteristics  of  the  three 
types  of  horses  mentioned  above. 


^  In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Edinboxgh  Boyal  Society  in  1902, 1 
Indicated  that  three  Tarietles  of  hones  can  still  be  identified,  llieae  three 
Tarieties  are  described  in  the  paper  on  *The  Multiple  Origin  of  Horses  and 
Ponies/  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agrieultural 
6ocie^  of  Sootland  for  1004. 

t  'The  Tarpan  and  its  Relationship  with  Wild  and  Domestic  Horses' 
(Proc  Boy.  Soc.  Edin.,  vol.  xxvi,  1905). 


LSKY"9  IIOBSE,  THE  TYPE  OF  THE  STEPPE  ViBIBTT. 
>:lertiiod  by  a  very  loog  faoo,  long  ears,  on  erect  maac, 
a  male-lika  tall,  nui  aleader  limbs. 


•'ItOU  ICELAND.  IN  SUSMBB  COAT,  VITH  THE  VANE  BBXOVEI 
Q  olUed  Mcxk'un  tuea  act  thL'  munt  primUive  living  ruiiniHUDt 
of  Ihu  PUlcrtU  viirioij-. 
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Chctraoters  of  the  steppe  varwfy.— When  in  1881  ifc  was 
announced  by  the  Russian  naturalist  Pdliakoff  that  a 
true  wild  horse  still  survived  in  the  western'  portion  of 
the  QreeA,  Gobi  Desert  of  Mongolia,  Prof.  Mower,  M; 
Sanson,  M.  Pi^rement,  and  other  naturalists,  thought 
PoliakofTa  new  horse  might  only  be  an  accidental  hybrid 
between  the  Kiang  (the  wild  ass  of  upper  Asia)  and  the 
horse.  Even  in  1002  the  young  Prej valsky  colts  imported 
from  Mongolia  w^e  regarded  as  hybrids;  some  ev^i 
believed  they  were  simply  the  offspring  of"  escaped 
Mongol  ponies.  By  crossing  Mongolian  and  other  mares 
with  a  wild  Adatie  ass,  I  made  it  evident  in  1903  *  that 
Prejvalsky's  horse  differed  from  Kiang  mules;  and  the 
appearance  of  a  Prejvalsky  foal  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
herd  at  Wobum  made  it  further  evident  that  the  wild 
horse  of  Mongolia,  unlike  Kiang  mules,  is  fertile. 

As  a  full  account  of  Prejvalsky's  horse  is  given  in 
Dr  Salensky's  work,  I  shall  do  little  more  than  point  out 
how  it  essentially  differs  from  domestic  horses.  Unlike 
domestic  horses,  the  wild  horse  has  an  upright  mane  (and 
is  hence  without  a  forelock)  and  a  mule-like  taiL  Though 
in  these  respects  resembling  asses,  unlike  both  asses  and 
zebras  it  has  two  hind  chestnuts,  Le.  like  ordinary  horses 
Prejvalsky's  horse  has  hind  as  well  as  front  chestnuts, 
and  an  ergot  or  spur  in  the  centre  of  each  fooUock.  In 
colour  the  wild  horse  varies  from  yellow-dun  to  reddish-^ 
brown,  but  the  *  points '  are  always  dark  up  to  at  least 
the  fetlocks,  and  there  b  a  narrow  dorsal  band  ;  shoulder 
and  leg  stripes,  if  present,  are  indistinct. 

Being  a  member  of  the  steppe  variety,  Prejvalsky's 
horse  has  a  very  long  face  bent  downwards  on  the  cranium, 
as  in  the  Miocene  three-toed  horse  Neohipparion,  Owing 
to  the  deflection  of  the  face  Prejvalsky's  horse  (fig.  1) 
has  a  ram-like  head ;  and  in  some  cases,  owing  to  large 
frontal  sinuses  and  deep  nasal  fossae,  there  is  a  pronounced 
*  Roman'  nose.  Another  result  of  the  deflection  of  the 
face  is  that  the  ears  (always  long  but  not  wide  apart) 
appear  to  be  unusually  far  back  ;  while,  partly  owing  to 
the  great  length  of  the  face  and  partly  to  the  shunting 
upwards  of  the  orbits,  the  distance  between  the  laterally 
placed  eyes  and  the  nostrils  is  very  great.    The  deflection 
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of  the  face  on  the  cranium  is  so  great  in  the  wild  horse 
that  a  line  carried  through  tha  base  of  the  cranium 
emerges  well  above  the  tips  of  the  nasal  bones;  in  a 
forest  horse  a  similar  line  emerges  well  below  the  tips  of 
the  nasals.  The  marked  difference  between  the  skulls 
of  horses  of  the  steppe  and  forest  types  is  made  evident 
by  figures  3  and  4.  Poliakoff  described  the  legs  of  Prej- 
valsky's  horse  as  remarkably  thick.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  Dr  Salensky  points  out,  the  legs  are  relatively  long 
and  unusually  slender,  while  the  hoofs  are  elongated  and 
contracted  at  the .'  heels.' 

Apparently  the  Moi^ols  have  never  succeeded  in 
domesticating  pure  specimens  of  Prejvalsky's  horse.  The 
specimens  in  my  possession  are  very  suspicious,  and  they 
strongly  resent  attempts  made  to  interfere  with  their 
freedom.  As  a  rule,  the  wild  horses  are  determined,  stub- 
born, and  untamable,  as  well  as  extremely  cautious. 
When  full-grown  they  are  well  able  to  defend  themselves 
from  wolves,  though  they  rarely  reach  a  height  of  13 
hands  (52  inches)  at  the  withers. 

Dr  Salensky,  when  discussing  in  1002  the  zoological 
position  of  Prej  valsky's  horse,  asked, '  Had  it  in  the  past 
a  wider  geographical  range  than  it  has  to-day  ? '  In  reply, 
he  said  this  and  other  questions  could  not  yet  be  answered, 
for  '  we  have  little  actual  foundation  on  which  to  base 
the  answers.'  Having  since  1902  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  habits,  conformation,  and  skeleton  of  Prej- 
valsky's  horse,  and  of  comparing  it  with  the  drawings, 
engravings,  and  carvings  found  in  the  Dordogne  and 
other  caves,  I  am  satisfied  that  horses  of  the  Prejvalsky 
or  steppe  type  had  a  wide  distribution  during,  and  for 
some  time  after,  the  Stone  age.  The  large,  narrow- 
browed  skull  found  at  Bemagen  in  the  Rhine  valley,  some 
of  the  fragments  of  skulls  from  the  Palaeolithic  settle- 
ment at  Solutr^  in  the  Rhone  valley,  as  well  as  bones 
found  at  Westeregeln .  and  in  Brunswick,  undoubtedly 
belonged  to  a  horse  of  the  steppe  type.  The  evidence 
afforded  by  the  skulls  is  supported  by  the  engravings  and 
carvings  by  the  men  of  the  Solutrian  and  Reindeer  ages. 
In  some  of  the  engravings  the  position  of  the  eyes  at 
once  suggests  Prejvalsky's  horse — they  are  near  the  ears, 
and  far  from  the  nostrils ;  and  a  drawing  from  the  La 
Madeleine  cave  brings  out  the  more  striking  points  of 
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the  Mongolian  wild  horso  better  than  any  photograph. 
In  this  drawing  the  PalsBolithic  artist  has  hit  off  a  very  * 
characteristic  iattitude.  The  head  in  its  pose  is  true  to  life ; 
the  outline  of  the  back  and  hind  quarters  is  surprisingly 
accurate ;  and  the  tail, '  roughened  at  the  root,'  seems  to 
me  to  prove  that  one  of  the  wild  horses  in  Europe  at  the 
end  of  the  Ice  age  belonged  to  the  same  variety  as  the 
wild  horse  now  found  in  the  Great  Gk>bi  Desert. 

The  forest  variety. — The  steppe  horse  is  characterised 
by  a  long  bent  face  and  long  slender  limbs ;  the  forest 
horse,  on  the  other  hand,  has  short  stout  limbs  and  a 
short  broad  face,  almost  in  a  line  with  the  cranium. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  the  existence  of  a  horse  of  the 
forest  type  had  not  been  recognised.  When  at  Solutr^, 
or  in  the  Rhine  valley,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hartz 
Mountains,  fragments  of  long  skulls  were  found,  it  was 
invariably  assumed  that  they  belonged  to  a  species  with 
thick  coarse  legs,  because  the  view  has  hitherto  prevailed 
that  Occidental  varieties  are  characterised  by  a  long 
narrow  head  and  thick  coarse  limbs,  while  Oriental 
varieties  are  characterised  by  a  short  broad  head  and 
long  slender  limbs.  It  is,  however,  only  necessary  to 
study  the  bones  in  the  British  Museum  &om  the  Essex 
Pleistocene  deposits  to  perceive  that  a  broad-browed 
horse  with  short  stout  limbs,  adapted  for  a  forest  life, 
flourished  in  the  west  of  Europe  at  the  end  of  the 
Tertiary  period,  or  to  examine  the  skeleton  of  a  broad- 
browed  elk-nosed  Highland  pony,  to  feel  assured  that 
horses  of  the  forest  type  flourish  still.  Typical  forest 
forms  vary  in  colour  and  in  their  limbs  and  hoofs ;  but 
they  agree  in  having  the  face  nearly  in  a  line  with  the 
cranium,  and  in  having  the  lips,  jaws,  and  teeth  adapted 
for  browsing  on  twigs,  leaves,  and  other  soft  green  food. 

In  the  forest  horse  the  face,  in  addition  to  being 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  cranium,  has  the  outline  of  the 
face  concave,  except  towards  the  end  of  the  nasals,  where, 
as  in  the  elk,  it  is  distinctly  convex.  Further,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  orbit  and  the  front  (incisor)  teeth 
is  relatively  less,  while  the  distance  between  the  orbit 
and  the  hind  portion  of  the  skull  is  greater,  than  in  the 
steppe  type  (see  figs.  3,  4).  Another  important  difference 
is  the  flatness  and  greater  relative  width  of  the  inter- 
prbital  part  of  the  skull.    In  consequence  of  these  differ- 
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encee  in  the  skalk,  the  eyes  in  the  forest  horse  are  far 
from  the  ears  and  relatively  near  the  nostrils,  the  inner 
comer  of  ihe  eye  .bdng  nearly  .midway  between  the 
nostrils  and  the  top  of  the  head ;  owing  to  the  ^es  being 
wide  apart,  the  forest  horse  is  'broad-browed.*  In  all 
these*  respects  the  modem  forest  horse  resemUes  the 
Miocene  forest  horse  J?]/poAij9pti«. 

Quite  as  characteristic  as  the  head  are  the  limbs  of 
the  forest  variety.  In  Mypohippus  the  lateral  toes  helped 
to  prevent  it  sinking  in  soft  ground.  In  the  modem 
forest  horse,  the  lateral  toes  having  been  reduced  to  use* 
less  vestiges,  the  hoof  of  the  only  toe  present  (the  third) 
has  been  greatly  expanded,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
pasterns  have  been. shortened  and  made  more  upright. 
These  changes  have  inevitably  led  to  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  pastern  joints,  and  a  widening  of  the  meta- 
carpals and  metatarsals.  In  the  forest  horse  of  the 
Essex  Pleistocene  the  metacarjMds  are  so  wide  and  short 
that  the  length  is  only  5*4  times  the  width  at  the  centre 
of  the  shaft;  in  Iceland  and  Highland  ponies  of  the 
forest  type  the  metacarpals  are  in  length  5  *  6  times  the 
width  of  the  shaft ;  in  the  steppe  variety  the  length  of 
the  metacarpals  is  7  *  5  times  the  width  of  the  shaft 

Forest  forms  are  usually  striped  or  spotted.  If  th^ 
live  in  dense  sunless  parts  of  the  forest  they  may  be  of  a 
dark  colour  throughout,  like  the  American  Tapir,  or  have 
the  legs  striped  like  the  Okapi ;  but,  if  they  frequent  the 
more  open  parts,  the  body  is  likely  to  be  striped  as  well 
as  the  legs ;  while,  if  they  cdmost  invariably  move  about 
in  long  grass,  the  stripes  may  be  confined  to  the  body, 
the  legs  being  nearly  white.  In  typical  ponies  of  the 
forest  type  the  ground  colour  is  dark  yellow-dun; -and, 
in  addition  to  a  very  broad  dark  dorsal  band  and  to  bars 
on  the  legs,  there  are  stripes  more  or  less  distinct  on  the 
face,  neck,  and  shoulders,  and  on  the  trunk  as  far  back  as 
the  croup.  Sometimes  there  are  faint  spots  on  the  hind- 
quarters. The  mane,  forelock,  and  tail  consist  of  a  g^eat 
abundance  of  long  wavy  hair ;  at  the  base  of  the  long  dock 
there  is  no  vestige  of  a  tail-lock.  In  the  forest  variety 
the  ears  are  broad  and  wide  apart ;  there  are  six  lumbar 
vertebrsB ;  the  outline  from  the  croup  to  the  beginning  of 
the  second  thigh  (gaskin)  forms  a  semicircle^  from  near 
the  middle  of  which  projects  the  low-set-on  tail ;  further i 
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the  hocks  are  not  inclined  to  be  close,  as  in  the  8tepi)e 
variety,  while  the  short  fore-limbs  are  decidedly  tied-in 
at  the  elbow. 

In  disposition  the  forest  horse  differs  decidedly  frotn 
the  steppe  horse.  It  is  neither  suspicious  lior  stubborn, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  timid,  and  is  given  to  shying ; 
it  seems  to  be  ever  on  the  outlook  for  lurking  foes  ot 
dangerous  swamps,  and  it  hesitates  to  enter  streams 
which  a  steppe  horse  would  cross  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  As  in  other  long-bodied  forest  forms,  it 
requires  a  large  amount  of  food;  and,  partly  on  this 
account,  partly  owing  to  its  conformation,  it  is  ndt  well 
adapted  for  covering  long  distances  over  dry,  arid  aiseas/ 

At  the  end  of  the  Ice  age  the  forest  horse  had 
probably  a  wide  distribution.  It  occurred  in  the  south 
of  England ;  and,  to  judge  by  a  skull  described  by  Prof. 
Nchring,  it  also  occurred  in  Pomerania.  From  Nehring's 
description  of  the  diluvial  horses,  the  forest  variety  seems 
to  have  occurred  along  with  the  steppe  variety  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Hartz  Mountains ;  and  it  is  represented  by 
fragments  of  broad  metacarpals  and  other  limb-bones 
found  at  Solutr^  and  elsewhere  in  the  Rhone  valley. 
That  horses  of  the  forest  type  were  familiar  to  the 
reindeer  hunters  is  made  sufficiently  evident  by  some  of 
the  engravings  recently  found  in  the  Combarelles  cave. 

Tfie  plateau  variety. — ^When  slender  ikietacarpals  occur 
in  deposits  along  with  large  bent  skulls  they  are  likely  to 
belong  to  the  steppe  variety ;  but  when  they  occur  with 
small,  nearly  straight  narrow  skulls,  they  obvioudy  can 
neither  belong  to  the  steppe  nor  the  forest  variety. 
Hitherto  long  narrow  metapodial  bones  found  in  Neolithic 
and  Bronze  deposits  have  generally  been  supposed  to 
belong  to  Arab-like  horses  brought  from  the  East  by  the 
Aryans.  When,  however,  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  slender- 
limbed  horses  with  small  heads  existed  in  France  during 
the  Pleistocene  i>eriod,  that  slender-limbed  Arab-like 
horses  have  been  described  from  somewhat  later  deposits 
(by  Prof.  Fraas  from  Wiirttemberg,  by  Dr  Marck  from 
Switzerland,  and  by  Prof.  Nehring  from  Germany),  the 
presumption  is  that  horses  with  a  small  narrow  head 
have  inhabited  Euroi)e  without  break  or  interruption 
since  at  least  the  Ice  age.  The  most  typical  members  of 
^he  plateau  variety  occur  in  outlying  more  or  less  isolated 
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areas  of  north-western  Europe  and  in  the  south-western 
portion  of  Mexico. 

Some  of  the  Icelandic  memhers  of  the  northern  race  of 
the  plateau  variety,  e.g.  the  pony  figured  above,  probably 
retain  all  the  essential  traits  of  the  wild  prehistoric 
ancestors.  In  Iceland,  for  centuries,  ponies  have  been 
living  in  a  semi-wild  state,  almost  uninfluenced  by  either 
domestication  or  artificial  selection,  with  the  result  that 
ancestral  types  which  happened  to  reappear  have  had  a 
chance  of  being  perpetuated.  That  some  of  the  Celtic 
ponies  from  the  north  of  Iceland  are  ancestral  in  api)ear- 
ance  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that — though  very  different 
in  disposition — they  look  as  primitive,  as  wild-like,  as  the 
wild  horse  of  Mongolia.  That  some  of  the  Mexican  ponies 
have  the  characteristics  of  a  primeval  rcice  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that,  apart  from  the  coat,  they  closely 
resemble  the  Celtic  pony  in  their  external  characters,  and, 
more  important  still,  in  the  skull  and  limb-bones.  In  the 
Equidae  there  are  several  hard  portions  of  skin  known  as 
warts  or  callosities ;  they  seem  to  be  vestiges  of  sole,  wrist, 
or  heel  pads,  still  functional  in  camivors,  lemurs,  and  many 
other  mammals.  The  steppe  and  forest  horses  have  eight 
such  callosities — one  in  the  centre  of  each  footlock,  i.e. 
one  behind  each  fetlock  joint,  one  above  each  knee, 
and  one  inside  each  hock;  but  in  the  plateau  variety 
only  a  pad  (chestnut)  above  each  knee  has  persisted,  and 
the  four  footlock  pads  (ei^ots)  and  the  hock  pads  (hind 
chestnuts)  have  disappeared.  In  having  lost  the  hind 
chestnuts,  horses  of  the  plateau  variety  agree  with  asses 
and  zebras,  but  in  having  lost  the  four  ergots  they  differ 
from  all  the  other  recent  EquidsB. 

The  plateau,  like  the  steppe,  variety  is  of  a  yellow-dun 
colour  with  dark  points ;  the  striping  consists  of  a  narrow 
dorsal  bcutid,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  faint  vestiges  of  bars  on 
the  legs.  In  the  southern  section  the  winter  coat  consists 
of  hair  about  two  inches  in  length ;  but  in  the  northern 
section  there  is  a  thick  under-coat  of  fine  hair  and  an 
outer  coat  of  coarse  hair  which  may  reach,  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  body,  a  length  of  five  or  six  inches. 

In  the  Celtic  race  the  mane,  very  wide  at  its  origin, 
tends  to  fall  to  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  it  hangs  down 
over  the  face  as  a  forelock.  As  in  the  zebra,  the  hair, 
dark  in  the  centre,  is  light  at  each  side.    The  dock  is 
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relatively  shorter  than  in  the  other  varieties ;  the  lower 
three-fourths  carry  long  straight  hair ;  the  upper  fourth 
carries  during  winter  a  bunch  of  hair  (tail-lock)  which 
affords  a  considerable  amount  of  protection  during  snow- 
storms. This  tail-lock  is  shed  during  summer.  In  the 
Mexican  race  the  mane  is  about  half  as  heavy  as  in  Iceland 
ponies,  and  there  is  only  a  vestige  of  the  tail-lock.  In  the 
plateau  variety  the  tail,  though  not  so  prominent  at  its 
origin  as  in  the  steppe  horse,  is  in  a  line  with  the  croup, 
and  not  inserted  low  down  as  in  the  forest  horse. 

In  the  number  (five)  of  the  lumbar  vertebras,  and  in  the 
metacarpal  and  other  limb-bones,  the  plateau  closely 
agrees  with  the  steppe  variety;  but  in  its  skull  and  in  the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck  and  thorax  it  differs  from  both 
steppe  and  forest  varieties.  Compared  with  the  forest 
horse,  the  skidl  is  very  narrow ;  compared  with  the  steppe 
horse,  the  facial  part  of  the  skull  is  short  and  less  bent 
downwards  on  the  cranium.  The  most  typical  skulls 
belonging  to  horses  of  the  plateau  type  hitherto  met  with 
wei*e  obtained  during  the  recent  explorations  of  the 
Roman  fort  at  Newstead.  One  of  these  skulls  belonged 
to  a  horse  measuring  12  hands  at  the  withers,  the  other 
to  a  horse  measuring  about  14  hands.  The  small  skull, 
without  doubt,  belonged  to  a  native  British  pony;  the 
large  one,  being  finer  in  build  than  skulls  of  modem 
Arabs,  may  have  been  a  primitive  member  of  Prof. 
Ridgeway*s  North- African  variety. 

Of  perhaps  more  interest  than  the  skull  is  the  length 
of  the  neck  and  thorax  (chest)  in  the  plateau  variety.  In 
some  ungulates,  e.g.  the  giraffe,  the  neck  is  very  long ;  in 
others,  e.g,  the  elephant,  though  made  up  of  the  same 
number  of  vertebrae  (seven),  it  is  very  short.  In  horses 
the  neck,  though  always  consisting  of  seven  vertebrae, 
varies  considerably.  It  is  short  in  the  browsing  forest 
horse  and  in  the  long-headed  steppe  horse,  but  long  in 
plateau  horses.  The  elongation  of  the  thorax,  like  the 
elongation  of  the  neck,  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  vertebrae.  Other  noteworthy  points  in 
the  plateau  type  are  the  small  narrow  ears,  large  full 
«yes,  fine  muzzle,  and  the  small  and  usually  rounded 
hoofs.  Members  of  the  plateau  variety  are  highly  in- 
telligent and  amiable ;  they  have  no  instinctive  fear  of 
man,  and  yet  are  courageous  and  high-spirited.  One  of 
Vol.  206.— No.  411.  2  o 
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the  Fateolithic  drawings  represents  the  head  of  a  horse 
of  the  plateau  type  wearing  what  seems  to  be  a  halter. 
This  indicates  that  small-headed  horses  were  fannliar  to 
men  of  the  Beindeer  age,  and  were  in  all  probalMUty 
amongst  the  first  to  undergo  domestication. 

The  view  arrived  at  in  1002 — ^that  at  least  three  distinct 
types  of  horses  still  exist — ^is  supported  by  skulls  and  limb- 
bones  recently  discovered  during  the  excavations  of  the 
Boman  fort  at  Newstead.     This  fort  was  for  a  time 
garrisoned   by  a  Gaulish   cavalry  regiment   originally 
raised  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps ;  and  during  the 
first  or  second  centuries  A.ix  ate  or  cohortea  equitatea 
from  other  parts  of  Graul,  as  well  as  from  Spain,  Germany, 
and  the  Low  Ck>untries,  were  in  garrison  near  the  Scottish 
border.     As  the  Gauls  and  necurly  all  the  nations  of 
Central  and  western  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Germans,  had  long  been  importing  foreign  horses  from 
the  south  of  Europe,  i.e.  (according  to  Prof.  Ridgeway) 
pure  or  nearly  pure  North-African  horses,  it  may  be 
taken    for    granted    that    representatives  of  the  more 
important  European  breeds,  as  well  as  the  unimproved 
'  bad  and  ugly '  horses  of  the  Germans,  may  have  found 
their  way  to  Newstead  about  the  end  of  the  first  or 
during  the  second  century.    Of  the  skulls  found  at  New- 
stead some  belong  to  the  plateau  type;  others  (which 
probably  belonged  to  ^bad  and  ugly'  German  horses) 
have  the  face  longer  and  more  bent  downwards  than 
in  some  of  the  wild  horses  of  the  steppe  type  from 
Mongolia;   while  others  would  fit  our  lai^est   broad- 
faced  elk^nosed  SUghland  ponies. 

Evidence  having  been  submitted  in  support  of  the 
view  that  three  distinct  varieties  or  species  still  survive, 
the  question  may  now  be  asked,  What  part  have  the 
steppe,  forest,  and  plateau  varieties  taken  in  the  forma- 
tion of  modem  breeds  ? 

In  Prof.  Ridgeway*s  work,  '  The  Origin  and  Infiuence 
of  the  Thoroughbred  Horse,'  there  is  a  long  chapter  on 
horses  during  prehistoric  and  historic  times  which,  for 
scholarship  and  painstaking  research  in  widely  different 
fields,  surpasses  anything  that  has  hitherto  appeared  in 
English  works  dealing  with  the  Equidee.  Having  re- 
viewed all  the  chief  breeds  of  horses.  Prof.  Bidgeway 
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arrives  at  the  following  among  other  conclusions:  (1) 
that  the  horses  of  Upper  Euroi)e  and  Upper  Asia  were 
always  dun  or  white,  the  vast  majority  of  them  heing 
thick-set,  slow  ammals,  the  minority  consisting  of  the 
lighter  built  and  more  elegant  *Celtic'tpony  of  North-West 
Europe;  (2)  that  the  coarse,  thick-set  horses  of  Upper 
Europe  and  Upper  Aisia  have  continually  made  their 
way  into  the  regions  south  of  the  great  mountain  chain 
which  crosses  the  Asiatic-European  continent  (p.  422); 
(3)  that  the  horse  has  everywhere  been  driven  under 
chariots  before  he  was  ridden,  in  most  cases  because  he 
was  too  small  to  ride ;  (4)  that,  by  the  blending  in  various 
degrees  of  the  coai*se  thick-set  dun  and  white  horses  of 
Europe  and  Asia  with  a  fleet  bay  variety  from  North 
Africa,  all  the  improved  breeds  of  the  world  have  been 
produced  as  well  as  the  various  shades  of  grey,  rufous- 
grey,  skewbalds,  piebalds,  chestnut,  and  black  (p.  423). 

Fl*of .  Ridgeway  recognises  the  existence  of  four  kinds 
of  horses,  viz.  (1)  E.  cabaUus^  (2)  E.  c.  celticus^  (3)  E*  c. 
libycus^  and  (4)  E.  prejvalakii.  He  says  it  is  *  not  unlikely 
the  ordinary  E.  cabaUus  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  the 
Prejvalsky  horse  have  sprung  from  a  common  ancestor, 
or,  what  is  less  likely,  that  the  former  has  developed  out 
of  the  latter  *  (p.  425).  From  this  it  may,  I  think,  be  in- 
ferred that  Prof.  Ridgeway  holds  that  E.  cabaUua  closely 
agrees  with  E.  pr^valskU^  i.e.  that  both  are  coarse,  large- 
headed,  short-necked,  thick-set,  and  slow.  The  recent 
exhaustive  examination  of  a  series  of  horse  skeletons 
and  of  the  skulls  from  the  Newstead  fort  has  made  it 
clear  that,  while  some  domestic  horses  in  their  skull 
resemble,  others  profoundly  differ  from,  E.  prejvalskiu 
In  the  forest  variety  the  head  is  neither  large  nor  coarse, 
while  in  the  steppe  variety  the  limbs  are  unusually  slender 
and  the  body  the  reverse  of  thick-set.  Hence  it  f ollov^s 
that,  in  considering  the  origin  of  the  modem  breeds, 
one  must  bear  in  mind  that  certainly  in  Europe,  and 
probably  also  in  Asia,  there  have  been  since  Pleisto- 
cene times  (1)  a  short-faced,  broad-browed  form  with 
short  strong  legs,  and  (2)  a  long-faced,  narrow-browed 
form  with  slender  limbs.  Prof.  Ridgeway  assumes  that 
the  Celtic  i>ony,  being  limited  to  the  North-West  of 
Europe,  took  little  or  no  part  in  improving  modem 
breeds.     Undoubtedly  the  Celtic  i>on7  and  the  Libyan 
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horse  are  recent  offshoots  from  the  same  stock*  which  in 
all  probability  originally  reached  the  south  of  Europe 
from  Central  Asia.  As  previously  stated,  there  is  evi* 
dence  of  the  existence  of  a  small  horse  of  the  plateau 
tjrpe  in  Neolithic  times  in  Prussia  and  Wiirttemberg  as 
well  as  in  England.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  a  member 
of  the  plateau  type  occurred  in  olden  times  in  India.  In 
the  Big-Veda  it  is  said  the  ancient  Indian  horses  had  only 
seventeen  pairs  of  ribs.  In  a  skeleton  of  a  Hebridean 
pony  of  the  plateau  type  which  I  had  recently  set  up, 
there  are  only  seventeen  pairs  of  ribs — ^a  fact  which  seems 
to  supi>ort  the  view  that  horses  with  a  small  head  and 
slender  limbs  ranged,  during  prehistoric  times,  from 
England  to  India. 

The  horse.  Prof.  Ridgeway  tells  us,  was  known  in 
Peloponnesus  about  b.c.  1350 ;  but  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  era  only  two  of  the  numerous  references 
to  horses  specially  call  for  attention.  The  one  is  the  often 
quoted  description  by  Herodotus  of  the  horses  of  the 
SigynnfiB  (a  beurbarian  tribe  north  of  the  Danube),  the 
other  is  Caesar's  description  of  the  horses  of  the  Germans. 
Herodotus  says  that  the  Sigynme '  had  horses  with  shaggy 
hair  five  fingers  long  all  over  their  bodies,  they  were 
small  and  fiat-nosed  and  incapable  of  carrying  men,  but 
when  yoked  under  a  chariot  were  very  swift,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  natives  drove  in  chariots.* 

Prof.  Ridgeway  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
horses  of  the  Sigynnse  belonged  to  the  large-headed 
variety.  He  says  that  Herodotus*  *  description  of  the 
appearance  of  the  little  horses  of  the  Sigyunse  of  Central 
Europe  agrees  very  well  with  the  skeletons  found  near 
MAcon ;  the  simous  shape  of  the  head  tallies  well  with 
the  ugly-shaped  skull  and  powerful  jaws  of  the  bone 
deposits*  (p.  94).  He  further  states  that  in  the  horses 
of  the  SigynnsB  *we  can  hardly  believe  that  we  have 
horses  such  as  those  whose  bits  have  been  found  in  the 
later  Lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland'  (ibid.).  Elsewhere 
he  says  that  the  horses  of  the  Danube  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  were  little,  large-headed,  and  shaggy,  like  the 
small  ugly  breed  of  horses  possessed  by  the  tribes  of 
(Germany  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  i.e.  the  old  small 
European  horse  with  a  big  head  (p.  113). 

From  recent  enquiries,  and  more  especially  from  an 
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examination  of  the  skulls  from  Newstead,  it  is  evident 
that,  in  considering  the  horses  of  the  Sigynnss  (i.e.  of 
Central  Europe  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.),  it  is  not,  as 
Prof.  Ridgeway  assumes,  a  question  of  choosing  between 
the  small  horse  of  the  Lake-dwellers  and  an  ugly  big- 
headed,  thick-set,  slow-moving  animal,  but  between  thi*ee 
varieties,  viz.  the  steppe,  forest,  and  plateau  varieties.  The 
steppe  variety  must  be  eliminated;  for  in  winter  the 
coat  is  not  shaggy  in  the  adult,  and  the  nose,  instead 
of  being  flat,*  is  invariably  arched,  i.e.  belongs  to  the 
*  Roman '  type.  Nor  could  the  description  of  Herodotus 
very  well  apply  to  specimens  of  the  broad-headed  (forest) 
type,  for  the  individuals  composing  it  are  not  characterised 
by  fleetness.  The  horses  of  the  Sigynnse  must  therefore 
be  more  or  less  pure  specimens  of  either  the  Celtic  or  of 
Ridgeway's  Libyan  variety,  or  belong  to  a  variety  not  yet 
identified. 

If,  as  is  probable,  Herodotus  was  familiar  with  long- 
headed, Roman-nosed  breeds,  he  would  be  especially 
struck  with  the  flatness  of  the  face  in  the  horses  beyond 
the  Danube.  Fleet  flat-nosed  ponies  with  a  short,  broad 
head,  short  legs  and  a  long  body  (i.e.  ponies  consisting 
partly  of  Celtic  and  partly  of  forest  blood)  are  common 
in  the  Faroe  Islands.  Such  horses,  being  stouter  than 
the  pure  Celtic  ponies,  would  have  been  strong  enough  to 
drag  war-chariots,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
infinitely  more  active  than  pure  members  of  the  forest 
variety  and  more  tractable  than  horses  of  the  Roman- 
nosed  Prejvalsky  type. 

In  support  of  the  view  that  the  horses  of  the  Sigynnse 
were  what  Herodotus  described  them,  i.e.  fiat-nosed,  and 
not  (as  Prof.  Ridgeway  maintains)  characterised  by  large 
coarse  heads,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  Finland,  Nor- 
way, and  Iceland,  as  well  as  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  fiat- 
nosed  horaes  are  still  common.  Nearly  all  the  fjord 
horses  of  Norway  are  fiat-nosed.    Mr  Marshall,  who  has 


*  Flat-nosed  means  to  naturalists  that  the  outline  from  the  level  of  the 
eyebrows  to  near  the  nostrils  is  more  or  less  concare ;  hence  flat-nosed 
<simoas)  is  the  opposite  of  Boman-nosed,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  horse, 
implies  that  the  outline  from  above  the  level  of  the  ejes  to  between  the 
nostrils  is  mott  or  less  convex.  The  name  *  simia '  was  applied  by  Linnse us 
to  apes  and  monkeys,  because  as  a  rule  they  are  simous,  i.e.  flat-nosed  or 
snub-nosed. 
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made  a  special  study  of  this  type,  says,  *  So  far  as  I  have 
observed,  Celtic  characters  predominate  in  all  the  existing 
fjord  horses ' ;  and  he  states  that  the  Nordlands  pony — 
an  old  race  now  said  to  be  extinct — ^was  probably  purely 
Celtic  in  its  characters,  and  not  (as  Prof.  Ridgeway  says) 
a  small  horse  of  the  heavy  type.*  As,  at  the  present 
day,  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  unimproved  horses  of 
Iceland  have  a  cross  of  the  coarse-headed  Prejvalslgr 
^TP^f  t  ^t  is  extremely  unlikely  that  this  type  predominated 
in  Central  Europe  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

It  may  hence,  I  think,  be  affirmed  that  the  horses  of 
the  SigynnsB  did  not  belong  to  a  big-headed,  thick-set, 
slow  variety ;  and,  as  it  is  not  suggested  that  they  were 
of  Libyan  origin — ^'the  shaggy  hair  five  fingers  long' 
precludes  this — ^there  is  api>arently  no  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  either  Celtic  ponies  pure  and 
simple,  or  a  blend  of  the  Celtic  and  forest  varieties. 

This  implies  that  the  fleet  horses  of  the  Sigynnse  were 
intimately  related  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  small 
horses  which  the  ancient  Britons  yoked  to  their  war- 
chariots.  These  British  horses  Prof.  Ridgeway  regards 
as  members  of  the  Celtic  variety  which  I  described  in 
1902.  That  this  is  the  case  has  been  proved  by  the  skulls 
so  opportunely  discovered  in  the  Roman  fort  at  Newstead. 
One  of  these  skulls  is  almost  identical  with  the  skull  of  a 
12-hands  Hebridean  pony  of  the  Celtic  type,  and  in  its 
measurements  it  only  differs  from  a  Newstead  skull  which 
belonged  to  a  14-hands  horse  of  the  plateau  typet  in 
having  a  somewhat  larger  cranium.  Prof.  Ridgeway 
thought  that  even  in  CsBsar*s  time  Celtic  i>onies  were 
^  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  long-headed  E.  cabaUua  of 
Europe  and  Asia'  (p.  352).  That  British  i>omes  were 
mixed  at  an  early  period  the  specimens  from  Waltham- 
fitow  amply  prove ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 

*  Maraliall,  'The  Horse  in  Norway'  (Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinbnif^). 

t  The  coarse-headed  ponies  probably  reached  Iceland  from  Ireland  by 
way  of  the  Hebrides. 

X  The  skull  of  the  14-hands  Newstead  horse  would  exactly  fit  one  of  the 
small-headed  yellow-dun  horses  I  came  across  in  Mexico.  As  it  is  finer 
In  make  than  any  Arab  skull  I  hare  seen,  and  as  it  closely  agrees  with  the 
small  Newstead  skull  of  the  Celtic  type,  it  probably  belonged  to  a  pore 
member  of  what  I  have  called  the  plateau  variety.  As  likely  as  not,  the 
horse  to  which  this  fine  skull  belonged  came  from  North  Africa. 
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had  been  crossed  by  a  long«headed  variety,  for  the  small 
British  Newstead  skull  undoubtedly  belonged  to  a  Celtic 
pony  saturated  with  forest  blood. 

The  ^bad  and  ugly'  German  horses  to  which  CfiBsar 
refers  evidently  belonged  to  a  very  different  type  from 
the  British  ponies.  Some  of  the  skulls  from  Newstead 
are  almost  identical  with  the  skull  of  a  typical  Prej valsky*s 
horse — a  horse  which,  above  all  others,  deserves  the  epi- 
thets 'bad  and  ugly.'  These  large  skulls,  in  which  the 
face  is  long  and  deflected,  may  very  well  have  belonged 
to  horses  brought  from  the  Rhine  valley  by  German 
auxiliaries  stationed  within  easy  reach  of  Newstead. 
Newstead  has  also  produced  very  broad,  short  skulls  of 
the  forest  type,  which  probably  belonged  to  short*legged, 
round-quartered  horses,  such  as  one  sees  represented  on 
Boman  tombstones  in  the  Bonn  Museum  and  at  Ciologne. 

Enough  has,  I  think,  been  said  to  show  (1)  that  Euroi)e 
in  historic  as  in  prehistoric  times  had  three  distinct 
varieties  of  horses,  and  (2)  that  it  would  not  be  quite 
accurate  to  describe  any  one  of  these  varieties  as  coarse, 
thickset,  and  slow ;  for,  though  the  steppe  variety  has  a 
coarse  head,  the  limbs  are  tmusually  slender,  while  the 
forest  variety,  though  thickset  and  slow,  and  provided 
with  strong  limbs  and  broad  hoofs,  has  a  short  broad 
head  with  the  face  dished  and  in  a  line  with  the  cranium. 

According  to  Prof.  Bidgeway  all  the  improved  breeds 
of  the  world  have  resulted  from  the  blending,  in  varying 
degrees,  of  a  fleet  bay  horse,  evolved  in  North  Africa,  with 
a  large-headed  coarse  variety  of  Upper  Europe  and  Upper 
Asia.  If,  however,  Europe  and  Asia  had  three  distinct 
varieties  in  prehistoric  times,  the  origin  of  the  modem 
improved  breeds  is  not  so  simple  as  Prof.  Bidgeway  as- 
sumes. It  is  possible  that  fleet  varieties  were  evolved  on 
the  plains  of  Europe  or  Asia  long  before  horses  of  the 
Libyan  type  were  imported  from  North  Africa  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  horses  of  the  forest  and  Celtic,  as  well  as 
of  the  steppe  type,  have  played  an  imi>ortant  part  in 
the  formation  of  some  of  the  most  important  modem 
breeds.  But,  though  Europe  or  Asia  may  have  produced 
fleet  varieties  like  the  pre-Achean  *  swift  steed  of  Adrastus 
that  sprung  from  the  gods,'  and  the  long-maned  dun 
horses  of  Achilles,  and  the  white  horses  of  Thrace  that 
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were  as  swift  as  the  winds,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
neither  in  Europe  nor  Asia  were  the  conditions  in  pre- 
historic times  so  favourable  as  in  North  Africa  for  the 
evolution  of  a  fleet  variety  adapted  like  the  Nechipparion 
of  Miocene  times  for  a  free  life  on  boundless  plains.  It  is 
also  probable  that,  though  without  this  fleet  North-African 
variety  docile  breeds  with  fine  heads  and  slender  limbs 
would  have  been  formed  in  both  Europe  and  Asia,  we 
should,  but  for  Prof.  Bidgeway^s  E.  c.  libycua,  neither 
have  had  the  desert  Arab  nor  the  English  thoroughbred. 

In  preglacial  times  there  were  horses  in  northern 
Africa  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  species  which 
ranged  from  the  Siwalik  hills  of  India  to  England. 
During  the  Ice  age  there  were  land-bridges  between 
Euroi>e  and  North  Africa.  One  result  of  this  was  that 
during  interglacial  periods  it  was  possible  for  A&Jcan 
forms  to  migrate  into  Europe,  while  during  periods  of 
intense  cold  European  forms  were  able  to  reach  northern 
Africa.  While  the  land  connexions  persisted,  it  would 
liave  been  possible  for  the  various  kinds  of  horses  (Le. 
horses  of  the  steppe,  f  orest^  and  plateau  varieties)  living 
in  the  south  of  Europe  to  reach  northern  Africa  and 
mingle  perhaps  with  the  descendants  of  preglacial  species. 

These  varieties,  though  well-nigh  isolated,  would 
probably  remain  distinct  so  long  as  they  retained  their 
freedom.  The  horses  most  likely  to  flourish  on  the 
Libyan  plateaux  would  obviously  not  be  horses  of  the 
bulky,  coarse-feeding  forest  type,  or  of  the  slow,  heavy- 
headed  stepi>e  type,  but  horses  of  the  active,  lightly-built 
plateau  type.  In  course  of  time  the  plateau  variety 
would  adapt  itself  to  the  new  environment,  just  as  Celtic 
ponies  from  Iceland  adapt  themselves  to  the  milder  con- 
ditions of  Britain.  The  coat  would  be  modified,  the  limbs 
lengthened  (which  implies  a  corresponding  lengthening  of 
the  neck),  the  hoofs  hardened,  and  all  the  more  striking 
traits  of  the  yellow-dun  horses  with  a  fine  head  and 
slender  limbs  now  met  with  in  Mexico  would  be  gradually 
acquired.  When  in  course  of  time  the  tribes  of  North 
Africa  set  about  domesticating  the  horse — granted  several 
varieties  were  still  available— they  would  almost  certainly, 
at  the  outset,  select  a  fieeti  slender-limbed  variety  in  pre- 
ference to  either  the  short-necked,  broad-hoofed»  forest 
type,  or  the  intractable  mule-like  steppe  variety* 
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Horses  resembling  the  northern  (Celtic)  section  of  the 
plateau  variety  still  exist  in  Europe ;  but  horses  resem- 
bling the  southern  section  of  this  variety  have  not  yet 
been  met  with,  either  in  Africa  or  Asia.  We  know  that 
the  horses  of  the  Libyans  were  fleet,  small,  and  slender, 
and  extremely  docile ;  but  about  their  colour,  make,  and 
origin,  it  must  be  admitted  that  nothing  is  certain. 
Prof.  Ridgeway  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
immediate  ancestors  of  his  Libyan  variety  were  richly 
striped,  that,  as  in  South  Africa,  a  profusely-decorated 
zebra  gave  rise  to  the  imperfectly  banded  quagga,  a 
richly-striped  species  in  North  Africa  eventually  gave 
rise  to  a  bay  horse  which,  though  in  itself  all  but  devoid 
of  stripes,  because  of  its  ancestry,  readily  produced  strijied 
cross-bred  offspring.  This  bay  Libyan  horse,  according  to 
Prof.  Bidgeway,  was  especially  characterised  by  a  small 
head  and  a  high-set-on  tail,  by  a  star  on  the  forehead,  and 
'  white  stockings,*  and  by  the  complete,  or  all  but  com- 
plete, absence  of  ergots  and  hind-chestnuts. 

It  is  doubtless  conceivable  that  the  Libyan  horse  was 
evolved  from  a  zebra-like  species  long  isolated  north  of 
the  Sahara ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  A  study  of 
Mexican  horses  seems  to  indicate  that  Prof.  Ridgeway's 
Libyan  horse  has  descended  from  a  yellow-dun  variety 
which  had  probably  all  but  lost  the  striped  coat  of 
its  remote  forest-haunting  ancestors  before  it  reached 
northern  Africa.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  under 
the  influence  of  the  African  environment  a  bay  or  brown 
colour  was,  as  Prof.  Ridgeway  assumes,  gradually  acquired. 
But  that  previous  to  domestication  the  Libyan  variety 
was  characterised  by  a  star  on  the  forehead  and  by 
white  stockings  is  extremely  unlikely. 

In  the  original  Libyan  horse  it  is  assumed  that  the 
ergots  and  hind-chestnuts  were  very  small  or  absent. 
Little  evidence  in  support  of  this  view  is  supplied  by  the 
modem  horses  of  North  Africa,  but  it  is  amply  proved  by 
the  absence  of  ergots  and  hind-chestnuts  from  Mexican 
horses.  Prof.  Ridgeway's  Libyan  variety  is  also  said  to 
be  characterised  by  the  high-set-on  of  the  taiL  The  high- 
set-on  tail,  so  chiuracteristic  of  Arabs,  may  be  a  product 
of  artiflcial  selection ;  but>  as  a  high-set-on  tail  is  often 
met  with  in  shire  and  other  coarse  breeds,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Arabs  owe  the  position  of  the  tail  to  steppe 
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ancestors.*  In  the  forest  variety  the  tail  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  an  afterthought,  as  if  it  had  been  inserted  at  the 
centre  of  the  half -circle  formed  by  the  hind-quarters.  In 
the  Celtic  variety  the  tail  is  in  a  line  with  the  vertebral 
column,  but  its  root  is  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the 
croup ;  i.e.  it  is  set-on  somewhat  low.  In  the  case  of  the 
steppe  variety,  however,  the  croup  is  usually  nearly  level ; 
and  the  tail— obviously  a  continuation  of  the  backbone — 
is  sometimes  nearly  as  high  as  the  highest  part  of  the 
croup.  While  the  croup  is  level  and  the  tail  is  set-on 
high  in  many  Arabs,  the  tail  in  Barbs  is  often  sei-on  con- 
siderably below  the  level  of  the  croup  which  frequently 
droops.  Hence  further  investigations  may  show  that  in 
the  horse  of  the  ancient  Libyans  the  tail  was  set-on,  as  in 
the  Celtic  pony,  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  croup, 
and  that  the  high-set-on  tail  associated  with  certain 
Arab  strains,  if  not  an  inheritance  from  Asiatic  steppe- 
like ancestors,  is  a  product  of  artificial  selection. 

Oiven  in  prehistoric  times  a  small  North- African  horse 
which  only  differed  from  the  Celtic  variety  by  having 
a  bay  coat,  relatively  longer  limbs,  a  longer  neck,  more 
oblique  shoulders,  and  narrower  hoofs,  i.e.  a  horse  adapted 
for  a  somewhat  trying  life  on  a  more  or  less  arid  plateau 
— g^ven  a  variety  of  this  kind — the  question  may  be 
asked.  What  part  has  it  played  in  improving  the  indigenous 
horses  of  Europe  and  Asia  ?  Has  it  been,  as  Prof.  Ridge- 
way  asserts,  to  the  blending  of  this  fine  North-African 
variety  with  a  coarse,  large-headed,  slow-moving  Euro- 
pean-Asiatic variety  that  we  owe  all  the  improved  breeds 
of  horses  now  living  ?  and  is  it  because  of  this  blending 
that,  in  addition  to  dun  and  white  horses,  we  have  now 
various  shades  of  grey,  rufous-grey,  roan,  skewbald,  pie- 
bald, chestnut,  brown,  and  black? 

The  view  that  the  improved  breeds  have  resulted 
from  the  blending  of  a  fine  bay  African  variety  with  a 
coarse,  thick-set,  European-Asiatic  variety  of  a  dun  or 
white  colour  is  partly  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
stripes  and  a  dark  colour  are  in  all  cases  mainly  due  to 
an  infusion  of  Libyan  blood.  This  implies  that,  but  for 
the  Libyan  variety,  the  majority  of  the  horses  of  Europe 

*  This  view  is  supported  hj  a  hybrid  obtained  two  years  ago  by  crossiag 
a  round-qoartered  Hebrideaa  pony  with  a  PnijTalsky  stallion. 
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and  Asia  would  still  be  of  a  dun  or  white  colour.  It 
is  quite  true  that  by  blending  horses  of  a  bay,  yellow- 
dun,  and  white  colour,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  horses  of 
a  black,  brown,  chestnut,  roan,  and  grey  colour.  But, 
as  experiments  extending  over  a  number  of  years  have 
demonstrated,  it  is  possible,  by  crossing  light  yellow-dun 
Celtic  ponies  with  dark  yellow-dun  forest  horses,  to 
obtain  bays  and  chestnuts.*  The  blending  of  bays  and 
chestnuts  thus  obtained  with  pure  yellow-duns  may  at 
once  result  in  black  and  white  varieties  which,  by  further 
crossing,  yield  greys  and  roans.  I  therefore  venture  to 
think  that  the  horses  of  Asia  and  Europe  would  have 
varied  greatly  in  colour  without  the  infusion  of  bay  blood 
from  North  Africa. 

The  presence  of  stripes  seems  to  me  to  afford  evidence  of 
forest,  not  of  Libyan  blood.  Mexican  horses  with  stripes 
are  almost  invariably  built  on  the  lines  of  the  forest  type, 
while  in  horses  with  a  small  narrow  head,  slender  limbs, 
and  a  short  body  (i.e.  horses  of  the  plateau  type),  the 
only  indication  of  a  striped  coat  may  be  an  indistinct 
narrow  dorsal  band.  The  dun-coloured  fjord  horses  of 
Norway  agree  in  this  respect  with  the  Mexican  horses, 
the  nearer  they  approach  the  forest  type,  the  richer  the 
striping;  the  nearer  they  approach  the  Celtic  type, 
the  fewer  and  less  distinct  the  zebra-like  markings. 

By  way  of  indicating  how  the  *  improved  breeds  of  the 
world '  may  have  originated,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer 
to  cart-horses  and  to  the  English  thoroughbred.  Prof. 
Bidgeway  says  *our  best  English  breeds  of  cart-horses 
owe  their  excellence  to  the  North- African  horse '  (p.  373). 
The  view  that  English  cart-horses  are  genetically  related 
to  a  North-African  variety  is  in  part  based  on  the 
assumption  *  that  the  black  breeds  of  the  world  are  the 
result  of  mixing  African  blood  with  that  of  the  horses  of 
Europe  and  Asia'  (p.  880).  In  the  dark  coat,  together 
with  the  *  star '  on  the  forehead  and  *  white  stockings,'  we 
have,  according  to  Prof.  Ridgeway,  *  clear  proof  of  that 
North- African  blood  which  began  to  be  infused  into  the 
horses  of  north-western  Europe  from  about  the  second 
century  B.O.'  (p.  368).    The  evidence  afforded  by  colour 

*  *  Coat  Colour  In  Hotms,*  by  J.  C.  Ewart.    Communicated  to  the  Bojal 
Society,  EdinboiKh*  Febraaiy  1907. 
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is  not  conclusive.  Dark  and  light  varieties,  not  un- 
common amongst  wild  forms,  frequently  make  their 
appearance  amongst  domestic  forms;  and,  once  having 
appeared,  perhaps  as  the  result  of  intercrossing,  there 
is  always  a  chance  that,  by  artificial  if  not  by  natural 
selection,  they  will  be  perpetuated. 

For  the  comparative  study  of  domestic  animals, 
there  is  little  material  available.  There  is,  however,  in 
the  special  collection  of  domestic  animals  in  process  of 
formation  in  the  British  Museum  material  for  the  study 
of  shire  and  thoroughbred  horses.  By  careful  measure- 
ments I  find  that  the  skull  of  the  shire  '  Starlight,'  though 
very  much  larger,  is  almost  identical  with  the  skull  of  a 
three  and  a  half  year  old  Prejvalsky  horse  from  Mongolia, 
and  with  a  strongly-bent  skull  from  the  Roman  fort  at 
Newstead ;  in  no  single  point  does  the  shire  skull  suggest 
a  horse  of  the  plateau  type.  But,  while  shires  have  a 
skull  of  the  steppe  type,  the  limbs  are  built  on  the  lines 
of  the  forest  type.  In  a  typical  shire  the  metacarpal 
bone  is  in  length  5-4  times  the  width  at  the  middle  of 
the  shaft;  it  thus  agrees  with  that  of  a  typical  forest 
horse.  As  the  other  limb-bones  and  the  vertebrse  have 
the  characters  of  either  the  forest  or  the  steppe  variety, 
it  may  be  said  a  study  of  the  skeleton  of  a  shire  horse 
confirms  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  a  study  of  the 
callosities  and  other  external  structures,  viz.  that  a  typical 
shire  horse  is  a  blend  of  the  steppe  and  forest  varieties. 

One  of  the  most  successful  sires  in  the  thoroughbred 
stud-book  is  *  Stockwell.*  From  the  drawing  of  this  race- 
horse by  Harry  Hall,*  it  is  evident  that  *  Stockwell  *  is  a 
blend  of  several  varieties.  The  forehead  is  prominent 
and  the  eyes  are  near  the  ears,  but  far  from  the  nostrik, 
as  in  the  steppe  type,  while  the  neck  and  limbs  are  long 
and  fine  as  in  the  plateau  type.  From  an  examination 
of  the  skull  in  the  British  Museum  it  is  at  once  evident 
that  the  face  is  even  more  bent  downwards  on  the 
cranium  than  in  the  shire  *  Starlight*;  and,  when 
measurements  are  made,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  face 
was  relatively  as  long  as  in  *  Starlight.'  It  hence  follows 
that,  in  its  skull,  'Stockwell,'  while  differing  decidedly 
from  the  plateau  or  Libyan  type,  closely  approximates  to 

*  *  The  Honee  of  the  British  Empire.' 
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the  steppe  or  Prejvalsky  type.  In  the  vertebraB  of  the  neck 
and  trunk  ^Stockwell'  belongs  to  the  plateau  tsrpe.  In 
Harry  Hall's  drawing  the  body  is  very  long ;  nevertheless 
there  were  only  five  lumbar  vertebrae ;  the  great  length 
was  therefore  not  inherited  from  forest,  but  from  plateau 
(Libyan)  ancestors.  In  ^  Stockwell  *  the  metacarpals  are 
long  and  narrow;  instead  of  being  in  length  5*4  times, 
they  are  7*3  times  the  width  of  the  shaft,  and  the 
terminal  phalanx  (coffin  bone)  is  narrow,  93  mm.  in- 
stead of  140  mm.  as  in  a  typical  shire  horse.  *  Stockwell ' 
has,  like  ^Starlight,'  a  skull  of  the  steppe  type;  but, 
instead  of  having  thick  coarse  legs,  he  has  the  limbs,  as 
well  as  the  neck  and  thoraxi  of  the  plateau  type.  In 
many  respects  unlike  *  Stockwell'  is  the  thoroughbred 
*  Melboiime,'  who,  though  16  hands  high,  with  immensely 
powerful  shoulders  and  quarters,  had  *  a  very  neat  head, 
a  short  neck,  and  a  long  back.'  Unfortunately  the  skull 
of  'Melbourne'  has  not  been  preserved;  but,  from  the 
information  available,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  blend  of 
plateau  and  forest  blood. 

It  may  hence  be  said  that  a  study  of  the  conformation 
and  skeleton  of  shires  and  thoroughbreds  supports  the 
view  that  the  improved  breeds  are  not  merely  a  blend 
in  varying  degrees  of  a  fine  bay  horse  from  North  Africa 
and  a  coarse  thick-set  slow  horse  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
but  in  some  cases  a  blend  of  three  or  more  distinct  types, 
including  the  steppe  and  forest  varieties,  and  the  northern 
or  southern  section  of  the  plateau  variety. 

J.  C.  EWABT. 


(    57i    ) 


Art.    XIV.  — THE    PROSPECTS    OF     CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT  IN  RUSSIA. 

That  there  is  no  salvation  for  Russia  without  a  demo- 
cratic Parliament  and  a  Cabinet  responsible  to  the 
peoples'  representatives,  and  that  a  governing^  Duma 
wiU  right  the  nation's  wrongs  and  inaugurate  an  era  of 
material  prosperity,  is  an  axiom  accepted  by  almost  every 
newspaper-reader  on  the  globe.  Everybody  thinks  him- 
self familiar  with  the  ills  that  infect  the  body-politic 
of  Russia;  and  everybody  is  therefore  curious  to  see 
whether  the  infallible  remedy,  which  is  so  simple  ajid 
obvious,  will  be  applied  inHime  to  ward  off  the  catas- 
trophe. Yet  Russians  themselves  behave  as  thoug^h  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  this  panacea  or  lacked  faith  in  its 
efficacy.  Some  of  them  are  clamouring  for  a  republic; 
others  demand  a  socialist  State;  many  are  working  for 
anarchy ;  while  a  large  number  yearn  for  the  old  r^g^ime 
and  the  good  things  that  came  in  its  train. 

Last  summer  few  Russians  put  any  trust  in  M.  Stolypin's 
promise  that  a  second  Duma  would  assemble  on  the 
5th  March,  and  that  a  series  of  Reform  Bills  would  be 
laid  before  it.    The  elaborate  preparations  made  for  the 
meeting  of  the  second  Parliament  were  set  down  as  a 
hollow  mockery;  and  the  present  Prime  Minister  was 
dubbed  a    mealy-mouthed    shuffler.     This   theory   was 
disseminated  with  such  perseverance  and  supported  by 
means  of  such  plausible  fiction  that  only  critical  minds 
could  shake  it  off.    Before  the  elections  were  over,  how- 
ever, it  became  evident,  even  to  the  simple-minded,  that 
the  Tsar's  Ministers  were  plajdng  fair.    Had  they,  then, 
been  calumniated  by  the  patriots  ?    By  no  means.    The 
righteously  indignant  journalists  informed  their  readers 
that  certain  foreign  States,  France    in  particular,  had 
made  it  clear  to  the  Stolypin  Cabinet  that,  if  the  Duma 
were  dissolved,  Russia's  financial  condition  would  become 
unbearable.    The  Tsar's  Gk>vemment  had  been  frightened 
into  fair  play.    And  now  the  Russian  public,  knowing  its 
catechism  by  heart,  is  aware  that  the  second  Duma  would 
have  already  fallen  a  victim  to  an  infamous  Grovemment 
had  it  not  been  for  the  enlightened  sympathy  and  timely 
support  of  republican  France.     That  being  the  current 
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theory  in  Russia,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  general 
public  in  Central  and  Western  Europe  still  shrugs  its 
shoulders  scornfully  at  the  mention  of  M.  Stolypin  and 
his  colleagues,  to  whose  tender  mercies  the  Tsar  has 
delivered  over  his  people? 

Every  competent  observer  approaching  the  subject  in 
a  fair  spirit  will  probably  see  thistt,  however  estimable  the 
personal  character  and  however  statesmanlike  the  political 
designs  of  M.  Stolypin  were,  he  gave  his  enemies  a  con- 
venient handle  against  the  Government  and  a  strong 
argument  against   the  regime  by  adopting  a  plan  of 
campaign    with   two  fronts.    This    may    have    been    a 
necessity,  in  which  case  it  is  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault. 
Against  the  reactionaries  he  was  leagued  with  the  Liberals ; 
against  the  revolutionists  he  relied  upon  the  army ;  and, 
like  all  persons  who  have  to  struggle  against  two  opposing 
tendencies,  he  went  too  far  now  in  this  direction  now  in 
that.    Thus,  during  the  period  which  began  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  first  Duma  last  summer  and  ended  with 
the  opening  session  of  the  present  Parliament  in  March, 
his  line  of  action,  as  marked  by  repressive  measures,  and 
his  line  of  thought,  as  indicated  by  liberal  promises,  far 
from  running  parallel,  were  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
His  utterances  were  uniformly  conciliatory  and  his  acts 
were  nearly  always  provocative.    The  promises  he  made 
were  constitutional  and  reassuring,  and  the  circulars  he 
issued  were  arbitrary  and  irritating.    He  undertook  to  let 
the  population  choose  its  own  representatives  freely,  but 
his  subsequent  action  justified  the  assumption  that  his 
definition  of  freedom  was  inadequate ;  for  he  disqualified 
as  candidates  180  of^the  obnoxious  deputies  of  the  first 
Parliament,  and  he  disfranchised  as  voters  many  cate- 
gories of  peasants  and  labouring  men  whose  sympathies 
were  revolutionary.    Yet  he  went  about  the  uncongenial 
task  in  a  clumsy,  ineffectual  way,  drawing  a  sharp  line 
at  downright  iUegality. 

In  this  work  of  weeding  out,  Russian  bureaucrats  are 
inexperienced.  To  '  fudge  the  ballot-box '  is  an  electoral 
manoeuvre  the  intricacies  of  which  they  have  yet  to  learn. 
Hence  the  means  taken  l^  M.  Stolypin  to  compass  his  end 
were  petty,  circuitous,  unavailing.  He  eliminated  really 
good  men  whose  presence  would  have  been  helpful  to  the 
cause  of  law  and  order,  such  men  as  Prof.  Kovaleffsky, 
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who  was  excluded  on  a  technical  issue ;  and  he  opened  wide 
the  Duma  portals  to  professional  revolutionists.  Members 
of  secret  and  public  organisations,  who  scoff  at  the  milk- 
and-water  methods  of  a  legislative  Chamber  and  believe 
in  blood  and  fire  as  means  of  regenerating  the  nation, 
were  elected  to  the  Duma  and  welcomed  by  the  people. 
Then  the  Premier  arbitrarily  divided  the  political  parties 
into  legal  and  illegal,  the  former  being  privileged  because 
they  were  expected  to  vote  with  the  Gk>vemment,  and  the 
latter  unprivileged  because  they  were  not.  Civil  servants 
were  forbidden  to  belong  to  the  illegal  parties,  although, 
the  ballot  being  secret,  they  could  not  be  kept  from  voting 
for  them.  Now  it  may  be  that  those  were  all  measures 
which  the  Cabinet  had  a  formal  right  to  adopt ;  but  they 
certainly  did  not  favour  the  theory  of  free  elections,  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  while  discrediting  the  Grovem- 
ment  and  embittering  the  people,  they  defeated  the  object 
for  which  they  were  taken. 

Nor  was  this  all.  M.  Stolypin,  or  his  coadjutor, 
M.  Kryshanoffsky,  went  much  further.  Recognising  the 
fact  that  the  electoral  law  was  a  two-edged  sword,  they 
naturally  sought  to  clutch  the  handle  which  their  enemies 
were  holding.  Some  officials  were  for  repealing  the 
statute  and  drawing  up  another  on  narrower  lines ;  for 
the  Act  had  originally  been  framed  with  a  view  to  giving 
the  peasantry  a  decisive  part  in  the  elections,  on  the 
assumption  ijiat  the  tiUers  of  the  soil  must  necessarily 
be  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  altar  and  the  throne. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  that  belief  had  been  exploded. 
The  mooshika  in  the  first  Duma  had  proved  as  revolution- 
ary as  any  other  element  except  the  workmen ;  and 
now  the  authorities  would  have  been  delighted  to  undo 
what  it  had  done  for  them — to  disfranchise  several  cate- 
gories of  voters,  deprive  the  peasantry  of  a  part  of  their 
influence,  and  invest  the  landed  proprietors  with  a 
larger  share.  But,  unluckily,  their  hands  were  tied ;  the 
electoral  law  cannot  be  modified  without  the  consent  of 
the  Duma.  This  barrier,  although  raised  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Tsar,  the  bureaucrats  would  have  cleared  at 
a  bound.  But  their  intention  remained  a  pious  desire 
owing  mainly  to  the  steady  refusal  of  the  Premier  to 
break  the  bounds  of  legality,  which  he  considered  it  hia 
duty  to  respect ;  and  between  violating  that  guarantee 
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and  executing  it  there  seemed  no  third  course,  for,  con- 
formably with  the  solemn  promise  given  by  the  Tsa^, 
neither  that  particular  statute  nor  any  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  may  be  modified  without  the  Duma's  express 
consent.  In  this  matter^ithen,  where  to  stretch  a  point 
would  perhaps  have  been  to  score  a  brilliant  victory, 
M.  Stolypin  was  inexorable ;  and  his  self-abnegation  merits 
ungrudging  praise. 

But  he  tried  immediately  afterwards  to  effect  by  hook 
what  was  impossible  by  crook ;  he  contrived  to  rule  out 
several  classes  of  indocile  voters  in  a  roundabout  way ; 
and,  while  respecting  the  letter,  he  violated  the  spirit  of 
the  Tsar*s  promise.  The  expedient  looks  like  one  of  those 
petty  subterfuges  to  which  politicians  have  recourse  im 
everyday  life,  and  which  reveal  the  meannesses  of  the 
human  mind.  The  Grovemment  drew  up  a  list  of 
desirable  changes  in  the  electoral  law;  and  the  Senate, 
which  is  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  the  Empire, 
effected  them  noiselessly.  A  number  of  |  senators  were 
officially  asked  to  clear  up  certain  doubtful  points  that 
might  arise  in  interpreting  the  law ;  and,  as  their  answers 
were  invariably  restrictive  in  tendency  and  obligatory  in 
character,  they  differed  little  from  new  statutes.  Friends 
of  the  Gtovemment  have  sought  to  show  that  even  here 
M.  Stolypin  had  formal  right  on  his  side ;  and  in  respect 
of  some  of  the  questions  referred  to  the  Senate,  the  con- 
tention may  be  upheld.  But  it  has  been  reluctantly 
admitted,  even  by  political  supporters  of  the  Government, 
that  in  at  least  two  cases  the  Senate's  interpretation  was 
opposed  to  the  terms  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
And  this  admission  casts  a  slur  on  the  consistency, 
although  not  the  good  faith,  of  the  Premier. 

Against  M.  Stolypin's  policy  much  worse  things  have 
been  said  with  equal  reason,  even  by  his  fellow-workers. 
For  instance,  he  has  been  frequently  accused  of  worship- 
ping Gk>d,  so  to  say,  and  lighting  a  candle  to  the  devil,  of 
severing  a  branch  of  an  evil  and  pouring  water  on  its 
roots.  Thus,  having  proclaimed  freedom  of  elections, 
and  therefore  of  electioneering  agitation,  he  neverthe- 
less allowed  martial  law  to  supersede  the  maxims  of 
jurisprudence  and  to  take  away  the  elementary  rights 
of  the  citizen.  A  voter,  a  candidate,  anybody  in  fact, 
was  liable,  in  virtue  of  that  summary  code,  to  be  arrested 
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or  sent  out  of  the  district  without  rhyme  or  reason,  delay 
or  appeal,  the  will  of  the  provincial  governor  sufficing. 
And  this  was  done  in  the  name  of  order  and  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  incipient  rebellion  and 
growing  anarchy.  The  first  duty  of  a  government,  it 
was  argued,  whatever  its  political  programme,  is  to 
ensure  respect  for  law  and  to  maintain  public  peace. 
That  is  true ;  but  the  strength  of  the  principle  lies  in  the 
universality  of  its  application.  There  must  be  no  islands 
of  anarchy  in  a  pacific  ocean  of  order.  M.  Stolypin,  how- 
ever, tolerated,  and  still  tolerates,  a  whole  archipelago. 

His  guiding  motive  is  not  sympathy  with  this  party 
or  antipathy  for  that ;  he  cares  only  for  the  good  of  the 
community.     It  is  opportunism  pure  and  simple,  that 
unalloyed   opportunism  which,  in  latter-day  Russia,   is 
subversive  of  authority.      Some  of  his  colleagues,   for 
instance    the    Minister   of   Public    Instruction  and  the 
Minister  of  Commerce,  truckle  to  the  students  of  various 
high  schools  who  ostentatiously  defy  the  Government, 
openly  insult  the  monarch,  and  perseveringly  plot  against 
the  regime.      Crimes  perpetrated  within  the  walls  of 
educational  establishments  are  minimised,  condoned,  or 
glorified,  like  the  offences  committed  by  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  Olympus.     Quod  licet  Jovi  non  licet  hovi.    In 
those  sanctuaries  of  *  science,*  revolutionists  may  hold 
public  meetings  and  secret  sittings,  plotting  against  tiie 
State  in  a  State  building  and  at  the  public  expense.    It  is 
become  one  of  the  privileges  of  their  caste.    That  is  an 
island  on  the  left.    On  the  extreme  right  a  similar  kind 
of  indulgence  is  practised.    The  reactionary  League  of 
the  Bussian  People,  whose  principal  aim  is  to  put  back 
the  clock  of  time  and  recall  the  halcyon  days  of  the 
autocracy,  was  allowed  a  degree  of  liberty  which  even  a 
Talmudist  could  hardly  distinguish  from  licence. 

This  bowing  to  the  right  and  genuflecting  to  the  left 
on  the  part  of  an  administrator  professing  to  abhor  all 
acceptation  of  parties  is  more  characteristic  of  the  hero  of 
a  comic  opera  than  the  head  of  an  Imperial]  Government. 
An  extreme  case  is  fairly  described  in  one  of  the  Moscow 
reactionary  journals  as  follows:  ^Two  offenders  are  in 
their  prison  cells.  One  of  them  having  just  been  elected 
to  the  Duma,  the  Oovemor  of  the  province  hastens  to 
release  him,  and  most  respectfully  enquires,  *<To  what 
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party  do  you  belong ? '^  "I  am  a  bombist."  "  Very  well, 
here  is  the  money  for  your  travelling  expenses.  I  wish 
you  Godspeed  and  thorough  success.** '  This  equilibristic 
policy  may  succeed  for  a  while  and  enable  M.  Stolypin  to 
steer  cle£u-  of  dangers  to  himself  and  his  Cabinet,  but  the 
destinies  of  a  great  nation  cannottfltly  be  made  dependent 
upon  the  outcome  of  such  petty  makeshifts.  It  saps  the 
throne,  the  altar,  and  the  Duma,  and  puts  nothing  in 
their  places.  It  is  a  policy  which  only  gross  flatterers 
or  sarcastic  critics  of  the  Premier  term  Machiavellian. 

But  Russian  politics  are  even  more  bewilderingly 
entangled  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  out- 
line. The  wheels  within  wheels  are  countless.  Even  the 
Prime  Minister  has  to  choose  his  words  and  shape  his 
acts  in  accordance  with  a  set  of  considerations  among 
which  awe  of  certain  extremists,  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
and  indulgence  for  the  parties  on  whose  support  he  relies 
for  parliamentary  results,  are  but  a  few.  He  has  also  to 
reckon  with  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  Court 
party,  with  the  sensibilities  of  the  Crown,  and  with  the 
unsolicited  and  often  mistaken  advice  of  candid  and  im- 
portunate friends  of  Russia  among  foreign  nations.  With 
such  a  variety  of  obstacles  a  statesmanlike  policy  would 
be  the  restdt  of  a  miracle  or  a  fluke.  Hence,  in  the 
Minister's  occasional  successes,  chance  plays  a  part  more 
considerable  than  calculation. 

It  is  on  record  that  several  times  in  the  course  of  his 
half-year's  tenure  of  ofBce  M.  Stolypin  made  urgent  pro- 
posals to  the  Crown  in  favour  of  a  line  of  action  which 
he  honestly  believed  indispensable  to  the  weal  of  the 
community.  When  his  suggestions  were  categorically 
rejected,  though  on  grounds  which  the  Premier  deemed 
inadequate,  he  withdrew  them  with  a  good  grace.  It  is 
clear  then  that,  whatever  general  policy,  whatever 
particular  projects,  M.  Stolypin  may  wish  to  carry  out, 
he  never  feels  at  liberty  to  consider  them  solely  oh  their 
merits.  Like  certain  poets  of  the  Renaissance,  who 
undertook  to  compose  verses  without  employing  certain 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  he  has  to  govern  the  Empire  with 
a  limited  use  of  a  limited  number  of  means,  any  of  which 
is  liable  to  be  set  aside  on  grounds  that  are  admittedly 
irrelevant.  Under  such  conditions  it  would  be  unfair  to 
expect  a  firm,  rounded  policy  which,  restoring  law  and 
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order,  will  engraft  constitutional  institutions  on  the 
Russian  nation.  Fitfulness  must  still  characterise  the 
acts  of  the  Grovemment;  uncertainty  will  remain  the 
keynote  of  the  situation ;  unforeseen  incidents  will  con- 
tinue to  shape  the  policy. 

What  the  Russian  press  emphasised  and  the  people 
grasped  in   all  this  was   the  conflicting   character    of 
M.  Stolypin's  policy ;  and,  as  it  was  open  to  two  explana- 
tions, they  naturally  refused  the  Minister  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.     Quite  naturally;  for  in  Russia  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  is,  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation,, 
what  the    devil  was    to    medieval    Christians*     Every 
stick  is  good    enough  to  beat    him    with;    all  means^ 
however  criminal,  are  permissible  if  they  help  to  upset 
his  power.    Consequently  the  belief  took  root  that  the 
Cabinet  was  resolved  to  destroy  with  its  right  hand 
what    it   was    fashioning    with    its    left.      Behind    the 
scaffolding  where  political  builders  were  at  work  the 
Gk>vemment  was  really  erecting  a  vast  barracks  in  lieu 
of  a    permanent    parUament  house.      Such    being    the 
gloomy  foreboding,  surprise  was  naturally  great  when  a 
series  of  significant  facts  belied  it.    The  unexpected  was 
again  happening;  and  this  time  it  was  a  pleasant  surprise* 
The  autocracy  then    had    really  disappeared,  and    the 
millennium  was  at  hand.      From  one  extreme  people 
rushed  into  the  other,  in  both  cases  irrationally.     A 
little  encouragement,  a  slight  pretext,  was  all  that  they 
needed.    Before  the  deputies  arrived  in  St  Petersburg 
the  outlook  had  been  black  and  dismal.    Once  they  had 
come  together,  spoken,  voted,  and  behaved  themselves  uk 
European  fashion,  the  world*s  verdict  was  not  merely 
quashed,  it  was  reversed,  and  what  had  been  black  became 
white  in  a  twinkling.    And  yet  the  premisses  from  which 
the  public  drew  these  conclusions  were  but  episodes  too* 
slight  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  such  weighty  inferences. 

Take  for  instance  the  opening  of  the  Duma.  It  wa» 
characterised  by  an  utter  absence  of  pageantry,  a  mini- 
mum of  ceremony,  and  a  noteworthy  falling*off  of  public 
interests  The  monarch  kept  away  from  the  Tavrida 
Palace ;  and  the  people  refrained  from  gathering  in  the 
streets.  In  one  thoroughfare  only,  hard  by  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  there  was  a  throng  of  socialists,  revolu- 
tionists, unemployed  working-men,  and  hooligans;  and 
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from  their  midst  came  shouts  of  *  hangmen,  murderers, 
scoundrels,  blood-suckers,  cannibals,'  as  Ministers  or  Con- 
servatives went  by.    It  was  a  detachment  of  the  prole- 
tarian army,  containing  a  sprinkling  of  individuals  with 
blotched  faces,  bloodshot  eyes,  heads  which  Lombroso 
would  have  photographed  for  his  album  of  degenerates, 
mostly  unkempt,  unwashed,  embittered  creatures,  who 
had  emerged  from  the  depths  to  watch  the  beginning  of 
B,  social  upheaval.    On  the  return  of  the  revolutionary 
deputies,  splutters  of  enthusiasm  broke  out  in  various 
places.    The  dwarfed  figure  of  a  socialist  member,  for 
instance,  was  lifted  high  above  the  level  of  the  crowd,  his 
pale  pinched  features  now  rising  now  falling  on  the  crest 
of  the  human  wave — ^an  idol  of  the  moment,  a  symbol  of 
the  new  order  of  things.    *  And  after  a  fiery  speech  he  was 
solemnly  borne  away,*  says  an  eye-witness,  *  as  a  miracle- 
working  image  is  borne  aloft  in  religious  processions.* 
Other  human  symbols — ^mostly  socialists — ^were  also  de- 
voutly carried  away,  under  the  shadow  of  red  flags  and 
kerchiefs,  to  the  accompaniment  of  revolutionary  songs 
<shanted  by  mutinous  schoolboys  and  nominal  students. 
Speeches  too  were  delivered  in  many  tones  and  strange 
accents,  the  gist  of  them  all  being  that  the  Duma  had 
come  to  usher  in  a  new  order  of  things,  and  that  its 
deputies  rely  upon  the  people,  who  must  therefore  unite, 
discuss,  arm,  and  be  ready  to  defend  them.    In  one  part 
of  the  street  an  officer  was  being  roughly  maltreated  by 
students  and  working-men.    Freeing  his  hand  he  drew 
his  sabre  and  brandished  it  high  above  the  heads  of  his 
assailants.    The  mounted  gendarmes,  catching  sight  of 
this  military  man  who  appeared  to  be  in  danger,  cantered 
forward,  whereupon  the  surging  throng  dashed  against 
the  houses,  burst  open  the  gates,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
courtyard  of  a  German  church.*    The  troops  were  hissed ; 
the  mounted  police  were  greeted  with  the  words,  '  mur- 
derers, hangmen  * ;  and  almost  every  recognised  servant  of 
the  Government  was  treated  as  a  public  enemy.    These 
introductory  scenes  were  significant. 

Inside  the  Tavrida  Palace  proceedings  were  orderly 
and  ominous.  At  the  very  outset  the  sheep  and  the  gloats 
were  separated.    From  the  *  Te  Deum  *  which  was  chanted 

•  •  Novoye  Vrexnya,'  March  7,  1900. 
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by  the  bishops  the  members  of  the  Opposition  kept  away. 
'They  honour  neither  God  nor  the  Tsar,'  was  the  com- 
ment of  their  adversaries.  They  ought  perhaps  to  have 
added,  'in  public*  When  the  monarch's  greeting  was 
being  read  in  his  own  words  by  his  Secretary  of  State, 
only  the  Conservative  deputies  rose  to  their  feet,  all  the 
others  remaining  seated,  although  this  mark  of  respect 
has  been  universal  in  Russia  for  centuries.  At  the  end  of 
the  words  of  the  Imperial  welcome  a  member  of  the 
Bight  cried,  *  Long  live  the  Emperor ! '  and  in  response  a 
loud  '  hurrah '  was  uttered  by  the  members  of  the  Conser- 
vative and  Moderate  i>arties,  aU  the  others  continuing 
silent  and  seated.  *  Tu  quoque,  fili  mi,'  was  the  ejacula- 
tion of  a  distinguished  dignitary  when  made  aware  that 
ex-Minister  Kutler,  the  Tsar^s  present  pensioner  and 
recent  official  adviser,  deemed  the  monarch  unworthy 
of  any  external  marks  of  respects  Such  tokens  of  anti- 
dynastic  feeling  were  noted  all  the  more  observantly  and 
regretted  a)l  the  more  keenly  that  ex-Minister  Kutler 
and  his  party  constitute  the  only  possible  nucleus  of  a 
working  Duma,  the  future  centre  of  the  legislative 
ass^nbly,  the  group  without  whose  efficient  co-operation 
no  parliamentary  work  can  be  aocompUshed. 

Passing  from  ceremony  to  business,  the  second  Duma 
sustained  its  character  and  played  its  part.  But  it  is 
not  yet  one  with  the  nation  either  in  thought  or  act. 
The  Constitutional  Democratic  party,  which  is  incontest- 
ably  the  best  disciplined,  the  most  thoroughly  trained  and 
enlightened  group  in  the  Chamber,  uniting  with  the  re- 
volutionists, elected  a  member  of  its  own  party  to  the  post 
of  president,  and  afterwards  chose  two  vice-presidents, 
one  secretary,  and  five  assistant  secretaries,  all  from  the 
Opposition  groups,  none  of  which  possessed  as  many 
members  as  the  United  Bights  Yet  the  United  Bight 
was  excluded  absolutely  from  each  of  the  eight  offices  of 
the  Duma,  and  this  with  the  active  assistance  of  that 
Centre  without  whose  collaboration  the  second  Bussian 
Parliament  will  be  no  more  than  a  public  meeting.  Hy 
friends  of  Bussian  freedom  this  strange  act,  and  the 
still  stranger  spirit  that  inspired  it,  were  deeply  deplored ; 
for  such  intolerance  may  well  be  fatal  to  that  com- 
munity of  thought  and  feeling  without  which  the  Bussian 
Sphinx  question  will  not  be  bloodlessly  solved.     The 
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ining  of  iMurliamentary  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  intoler- 
ance ;  and  that  salutary  fear  has  yet  to  be  instilled  into 
the  hearts  of  Muscovite  politicians,  even  of  those  who 
possess  sach  long  experience  and  cherish  such  high 
aspirations  as  the  *  Cadets/  who  mighty  if  they  were  well 
advised,  become  the  real  leaders  of  the  Duma, 

There  had  been  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  well 
advised  and  would  rise  to  the  r61e  assigned  to  them; 
for,  shortly  before  the  Duma  met,  it  was  announced  that 
these  friends  of  constitutionalism  in  Russia  would  change 
their  tactics  in  the  new  Parliament,  eschew  clamorous 
attacks  on  Ministers,  and  discountenance  treasonable 
appeals  to  the  people.  It  was  added  that,  instead  of 
trjdng  to  take  the  (Government  citadel  by  storm,  they 
would  lay  siege  to  it  in  a  regular  way,  relying  upon 
parliamentary  strategy,  patience,  and  the  growing  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  in  the  oountiy.  As  the  'Cadets'  are 
past-masters  in  the  art  of  parliamentary  strategy,  having 
served  a  long  apprenticeship  in  the  Zemstvos,  the  more 
moderate  parties  are  at  a  disadvantage,  which  is  all  the 
greater  that  it  is  not  felt  as  such.  Members  of  the  Right 
and  Left  smile  imsuspectingly  in  presence  of  serious 
danger,  and  blithely  walk  into  the  nets  spread  for  them 
by  the  wily  *  Cadets.'  And  it  was  generally  assumed 
that  the  Cabinet  too,  now  that  it  has  lost  the  assistance 
of  M.  Ghirko,  would  prove  equally  simple-minded  and 
g^nllible.  Since  then,  however,  public  opinion  has  under- 
gone a  change.  M.  Stolypin,  whose  sole  claim  to  distinc- 
tion was  hitherto  supposed  to  rest  upon  his  personal 
courage  and  political  integrity,  is  now  admired  as  a 
parliamentary  strategist,  a  resourceful  leader,  a  forcible 
speaker,  and  an  eminent  statesman.  Oreat  things  are 
hoped  of  him  because  the  little  things  which  he  achieved 
were  unexpected. 

The  Premier  quitted  his  splendid  prison  in  the  Winter 
Palace  and  entered  the  Duma  on  the  10th  March,  an 
untried  Minister  who  had  come  to  read  a  programme 
and  listen  with  patience  to  sharp  criticism  and  biting 
sarcasm ;  and  he  left  the  building  that  same  evening  a  poli- 
tical C»8ar,  venif  vidi,  vici  writ  large  in  his  beaming  face. 
His  official  declaration,  which  represented  the  thoughts 
of  many  heads  working  for  several  months,  was  heard 
in  sullen  silence.    On  his  lips  the  magic  words  had  lost 
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their  charm.  Tet  the  Minister  was  definitely  promising 
all  the  reforms  for  which  thinking  Russia  has  pined 
since  the  days  of  Catherine  II,  and  he  was  holding 
out  the  prospect  of  others  more  important  which  three 
years  ago  few  would  have  ventured  to  hope  for.  But  the 
promise  was  unheeded,  and  the  declaration  fell  flat. 
Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  the  Winter  Palace? 
deputies  asked.  Even  a  Magna  Carta  in  the  hands  of 
the  Tsar*s  present  advisers,  some  added,  would  be  surely 
metamorphosed  into  a  law  of  coercion,  and  a  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  turned  into  a  lettre  de  cachet.  Less  biassed 
persons,  viewing  the  official  declaration  as  a  list  of  im- 
portant reforms  which  the  Government  is  willing  to 
carry  out  if  the  people  eschew  violence,  judged  it  com- 
prehensive as  a  programme  and  suasive  as  a  Ministerial 
manifesto.  But  it  carried  conviction  to  no  one.  And 
M.  Stolypin  might  have  gone  back  to  the  Winter  Palace 
as  he  had  left  it,  were  it  not  that  the  adversaries  of  the 
Government  helped  him  to  a  veritable  triumph. 

Scarcely  had  the  Premier  quitted  one  tribune  when 
the  Socialist  deputy,  Tseretelli,  from  the  Caucasus,  occu- 
pied the  other:  after  the  Tsar's  adviser,  the  throne-breaker. 
The  party  upon  whom  numerical  strength,  parliamentary 
•experience,  and  influential  position  imposed  the  obliga- 
tion of  replying  to  the  Minister  was  that  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats.  Standing  between  the  Govemmient 
and  its  foes,  they  might  have  parried  the  blows  aimed  at 
the  r^ime  without  running  any  risk.  But  they  preferred 
to  step  aside  and  let  them  fall  upon  M.  Stolypin.  With 
that  object  in  view  they  had  announced  that  they  wotdd 
waive  their  right  to  speak  and  merely  submit  an  order  of 
the  day  without  any  comment  upon  the  official  announce- 
ment. If  all  fractions  of  the  Opposition  had  followed 
their  example,  the  plan  of  contemptuously  ignoring  the 
Cabinet  might  perhaps  have  succeeded.  But  the  schemie 
was  thwarted  by  the  Social  Democrats.  Their  spokesman, 
Tseretelli,  in  a  speech  whose  inordinate  lengtii  was  not 
fully  compensated  by  its  fire  and  eloquence,  addressed 
the  people  over  the  heads  of  the  deputies,  exhorting  them 
to  organise,  unite,  keep  their  powder  dry,  and  rely  upon 
their  own  right  arm.  The  speech  was  a  vade  Tnecum  for 
Russian  malcontents,  the  quintessence  of  the  revolu- 
tionary catechism,  an  inflammatory  appeal  to  the  people 
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of  Russia,  composed  for  circulation  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Empire.  Intense  and  ruthless  clasH 
hatred  was  the  keynote  of  this  war-song,  the  like  of 
which  was  never  before  chanted  in  the  hearing  of  the 
Tsar's  subjects,  in  one  of  the  monarch's  own  i>alaces.  The 
series  of  similar  discourses  which  have  followed  will  do 
more  for  the  cause  of  revolution  in  Russia  than  all  the 
secret  agitation  and  all  the  millions  of  leaflets  by  means 
of  which  anarchists,  revolutionists,  and  socialists  are 
rousing  the  people  to  revolt.  Comrade  Tseretelli  is  a 
TyrtSBUs  whose  chants  are  in  prose.  The  Christian  meek- 
ness and  rapt  attention  with  which  his  Majesty's  Cabinet 
listened  to  this  call  of  the  muezzin  of  the  revolution  from 
the  minaret  of  the  Duma  constitute  one  of  the  bitterest 
of  the  many  bitter  ironies  of  the  present  situation. 

Comrade  Tseretelli's  speech  was  not  the  only  exhorta- 
tion to  the  people.  Other  extremists  took  up  the  song  of 
subversion  right  lustily,  the  stirring  strains  of  which 
caused  the  hearts  of  millions  to  thrill  on  the  morrow. 
And  the  Cabinet  Ministers  looked  on  the  while,  as  the 
child  described  by  Victor  Hugo  contemplated  and  enjoyed 
the  pretty  flames  that  were  devouring  the  house  in  which 
it  was  playing.  The  rhetoric  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Right  was  just  good  enough  to  serve  as  a  foil  for  the 
vigorous  eloquence  of  these  political  iconoclasts.  One 
Conservative  speaker  had  the  doubtJtol  taste  to  sneer  at 
the  foreign  accent  of  the  Georgian  socialist,  instead  of 
expressing  satisfaction  that  members  of  other  nationalitieH 
should  be  able  to  utter  their  thoughts  in  the  language  of 
their  rulers.  One  remark,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
press :  the  principal  spokesmen  of  the  revolution  on  that 
memorable  day  were  two  Caucasians  and  one  Moham- 
medan, all  three  of  whom  claimed  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  Russian  i)eopIe.  *  Tu  Fas  voulu,  Gteorge  Dandin.' 
The  only  clever  comment  made  that  day  by  a  member  of 
the  Right  was  that,  if  the  {leople  is  to  settle  all  its  affairs 
itself,  the  Duma  has  no  longer  a  raiaon  cTStre. 

At  last  the  Prime  Minister,  taking  everybody  by  sur- 
prise, rose  and  delivered  the  short,  dignified  si>eech  which 
has  made  him  famous.  The  acceptable  moment  had 
come,  and  he  utilised  it.  He  and  his  colleagues  had  spent 
several  hours  in  the  stuffy  air  of  the  Duma,  attentive, 
collected,  respectful ;  and  the  general  impression  was  that 
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they  had  had  quite  enough  of  word-weaving  and  would 
gladly  retire.  But  the  impression  was  erroneous.  M. 
Stolypin  had  carefully  followed  the  debates,  perceived  his 
opportunity,  and  then  said  a  strong 'word  at  the  right 
moment.  The  gist  of  his  utterance  was  this.  'If  you 
have  come  here  to  work  for  the.  people  who  delegated 
you,  I  will  stand  by  you  and  co-operate  with  you.  Even 
if  your  schemes  should  conflict  ^th  mine,  unfold  them 
none  the  less.  I  will  bring  an  open  mind,  a  sympathetic 
disposition,  and  a  spirit  of  compromise  to  the  study  of 
your  projects.  Give  me  a  trial  and  you  will  find  me  even 
better  than  my  word.  But,  if  you  have  not  oome  for 
legislative  work,  if  your  mission  is  eubversive — ^well,  you 
will  find  me  prepared  for  that  contingency  also.  As  for 
the  long  speeches  of  the  revolutionary  orators,  they  may 
be  summarised  in  two  words,  which  they  address  to  the 
Grovemment — ^  Hands  up ! "  To  those  two  words  I  make 
answer,  "  Tou  shall  not  frighten  me.'*  Bear  well  in  mind 
that  this  Ministerial  bench  is  not  a  prisoners*  dock.  Here 
sit  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  Gk>vpmment,  which  is, 
and  shall  continue  to  be,  Russian  and  resolute.' 

Such  was  the  drift  of  ,the  si)eech  of  the  day.  There 
was  no  statesmanship  in  the  ideas  or  eloquence  in  the 
words;  but  everybody  felt  that  there  was  a  living  and 
self-respecting  man  behind  them,  who  had  spoken  with 
sincerity  and  would  act  with  energy.  And  the  crowd 
bowed  down  before  him.  After  that  M.  Stolypin  rose  to 
his  full  height,  a  Brobdingnagian  among  Lilliputians. 
That  same  day  the  Tsar,  who  was  kept  well-informed  of 
eveiything  that  was  going  on  at  the  .Tavrida  Palace,  sent 
a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Premier  such  as  no  other  Russian 
Minister  had  ever  received  from  his  Imperial  master.  It 
was  couched  in  terms  which  are  said  to  have  caused 
intense  pleasure  to  the  recipient.  Flushed  with  success, 
M.  Stolypin  forgot  his  caution  and  actually  walked  down 
the  Nevsky  unescorted  and  unattended. 

Since  then  the  Dimia  has  witnessed  tournaments  of 
rhetoric  and  contests  of  strategy,  but.  has  done  no  stroke 
of  solid  work.  Day  after  day  the  Ministerial  benches 
have  been  occupied  by  ofiKcials  who  fret  and  chafe  at  the 
life  of  forced  idleness — a  life  made  ahnost  intolerable  by 
the  obligation  of  listening  with  seeming  respect  to  the 
lisping  of  political  children  at  their  lessons.    Everybody 
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feels  impelled  to  8peak»  nobody  is  moved  to  work.  The 
Left  alone  is  accomplishing  its  mission  steadily,  delivering 
violent  speeches,  having  them  printed  and  distributed, 
and  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  revolutionary  organ- 
isations in  the  country.  For  the  deputies  of  those  groups 
the  Tavrida  Palace  is  a  sort  of  Roman  College  of  the 
Propaganda,  where  black  C9j:^ipals  meet  in  council,  de- 
liberate and  direct  the  campi^ign.  The  Prime  Minister, 
sitting  motionless  for  hours  in  the  shadow  of  the  tribune, 
is  impatient  to  be  up  and  doing,  and  literally  jumps  at 
every  opportunity  offered  him  to  proceed  to  business. 
Thus  one  day  he  impulsively  applauded  the  motion  of  an 
adversary  tending  to  rescue  the  Government  from  the 
fire  and  lay  it  on  the  gridiron ;  another  day,  when  asked 
for  his  opinion  about  a  proposal  before  the  House,  he  rose 
to  offer  it,  but  was  snubbed  by  the  Speaker  gratuitously. 
The  Parliament  is  become  a  mere  political  meeting. 
For  two  days  of  seven  houi^  each  the  Duma  debated  a 
question  which  it  was  eager,  yet  admittedly  incompetent, 
to  solve.  A  motion  had  come  before  the  Chamber  to 
repeal,  within  twenty-four  hours,  the  law  creating  mili- 
tary field  tribunab  for  the  trial  of  terrorists.  A  business 
man  would  never  have  begun  the  discussion,  unless,  like 
the  revolutionist  members,  he  had  ulterior  aims  in  view ; 
for  the  obnoxious  law,  being  ^xtra-parliamentary  in  its 
origin,  must  be  extra-parliamentary  also  in  its  end.  Pro- 
mulgated by  the  Administration  acting  on  its  own  re« 
sponsibility,  it  remains  in  force  for  two  months  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Duma,  and  is  then  abrogated  automati- 
cally. Even  if  the  Duma  had  been  theoretically  qualified 
to  raise  the  question,  it  would  have  been  well  advised  to 
waive  its  right,  because  nearly  two  months  would  have 
been  needed  to  carry  the  motion  through  the  two 
Chambers  and  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  monarch, 
whereas,  in  less  than  two  months,  the  law  will  have 
ceased  ipeo  facto  to  have  any  force.  But  the  Duma  acted 
like  the  traveller  who,  having  missed  his  train,  refused 
to  wait  four  hours  for  the  next,  and  impatiently  set 
out  to  walk  a  hundred  miles.  The  level  of  the  de- 
bates was  below  that  of  a  third-class  country  meeting 
in  England  or  France.  Peasants,  working-men,  youths, 
possessed  l^  a  fixed  idea,  uttered  aloud  snatches  of  their 
day-dreams. 
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The  Duma  itself  resembles  a  series  of  numerators  to 
which  no  common  denominator  has  yet  been  found.  And 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  one.  Patriotism  will  assuredly  not 
serve  the  purpose,  because  40  per  cent,  of  the  deputies 
are  non-Russians.  Nor  is  loyalty  to  the  monarch — a  sen* 
timent  which  supplies  the  centripetal  force  in  Austria — 
likely  to  provide  the  common  denominator  for  Muscovy ; 
for,  if  to-morrow  the  Duma  had  its  choice,  it  would  abolish 
the  Empire  and  proclaim  a  democratic  republic  by  a 
large  majority.  The  present  regime  is  drifting  towards 
its  Tsushima  rapidly,  unconsciously.  The  horizon  of  the 
Duma  is  narrow.  Each  fraction  or  group  of  fractions  is 
absorbed  by  its  own  little  interests,  which,  like  Archimedes, 
it  wishes  to  shield  from  destruction,  whatever  fate  may 
befall  the  community.  Hence,  while  it  might  be  possible 
to  unite  the  fractions  of  the  Duma  on  some  destructive 
*  reform ' — and  not  only  possible,  but  more  feasible  than 
I>eople  imagine — there  is  little  hope  of  coalition  among 
them  for  the  purpose  of  doing  solid  legislative  work. 

Indeed  the  Duma,  as  at  present  constituted,  would 
seem  to  lack  both  the  mental  equipment  and  the  political 
dispositions  without  which  no  assembly  could  make  useful 
laws  for  a  nation  in  straits.  Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  five 
hundred  deputies  already  elected  are  said  to  be  uneducated, 
ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  politics  and  the  elements  of 
legislation.  The  peasants*  notion  of  the  functions  of  a 
legislative  Chamber  would  make  a  British  schoolboy  smile. 
Many  conceive  of  it  as  a  vast  i>olitioo-ethical  clearing- 
house, the  clerks  of  which  are  wonder-working  overmen 
to  whom  nothing  is  impossible.  Hence  petitions  to  the 
deputies  keep  coming  in  from  various  parts  of  the 
Empire,  asking  to  have  all  manner  of  blessings  bestowed 
and  a  variety  of  grievances  redressed.  One  petition,  for 
instance,  calls  upon  the  Parliament  to  tear  up  a  lease 
possessed  by  certain  Jews,  take  the  land  from  them, 
IMurcel  it  into  lots  and  rent  it  to  the  peasants  at  a  rate 
si>ecified.  Another  petition  beseeches  the  Chamber  to 
deprive  the  local  gentry  of  their  estates  and  give  them 
to  the  peasants,  who  alone  should  possess  the  land.  Then 
there  is  the  humble  prayer  of  the  peasant  who  asks  per- 
mission to  marry  his  sister-in-law,  and  the  supplication 
of  a  nun  who  sets  forth  how  she  has  been  betrayed  by 
a  sinful  monk  and  would  now  like  to  know  what  the 
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Duma  can  do  for  her.  And  as  the  peasants  think  and 
feel  in  their  villages,  so  they  continue  to  think  and  feel 
in  the  Duma.  For  them  there  has  been  no  Pentecost 
between  the  elections  and  the  sittings. 

One  of  the  most  reasonable  of  Russian  reformers. 
Prince  E.  Trubetskoy,  whose  name  and  efforts  are  well 
and  favourably  known  in  Oreat  Britain,  describes  the 
members  of  the  Duma  in  the  following  terms : 

'  The  elections  to  the  Duma '  (he  writes)  '  offer  scant  promise 
of  solace  in  the  near  future.  Our  pessimistic  predictions  have 
unhappily  come  true.  The  Centre  has  suffered  defeat,  and 
the  two  wings  have  been  formed  at  its  expense.  Speaking 
generally,  the  election  returns  may  be  characterised  in  two 
words.  They  signify  the  victory  of  nihilism  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  defeat  of  constitutionalism  and  of  culture. 

*  The  victory  is  with  that  current  which  is  the  negation  of 
the  Duma.  And  in  this  trait  the  extreme  Right  agrees  with 
the  extreme  Left.  The  members  of  the  one  strive  to  annihilate 
the  Duma  in  the  name  of  the  autocracy,  while  those  of  the 
other,  who  discern  nothing  in  legislative  work  except  the 
soiling  of  paper,  appear  in  the  Duma  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  its  impotency  as  a  legislative  assembly.  It  is 
the  meeting  of  two  equally  subversive  currents  of  Russian 
life.  God  grant  that  they  may  not  combine  in  a  general 
desti*uctive  flood  in  the  Duma.* 

There  are  many  other  and  more  sanguine  seers  who 
confidently  expect  that  the  legislators  now  assembled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neva  will  evolve  order  out  of  chaos. 
They  hold  that,  if  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  who 
seemed  destined  to  form  the  Centre,  would  but  modify 
their  tactics  and  use  their  influence  with  the  Left,  every- 
thing else  would  move  like  machinery  with  newly  oiled 
wheels.  But  not  only  is  this  contingency  very  remote, 
but,  even  if  it  were  realised,  the  results  would  be  still 
substantially  unchanged. 

*  It  is  not  difficult '  (writes  Prince  Trubetskoy)  *  to  perceive 
that  the  mass  of  the  Left  wing  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
individuals  whose  education  does  not  go  beyond  an  acquaint- 
ance with  halfpenny  pamphlets  and  whose  intellectiial  equip- 
ment amounts  to  cut  and  dried  formulas  learned  by  rote. 
People  of  this  calibre  are  incapable  of  giving  laws,  even  if 
they  are  willing.    Their  refusal  "  on  principle  '*  to  set  them- 
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selves  to  organise  work  is  very  convenient  for  them,  inasntuch 
as  it  screens  their  incapacity  and  ignorance.** 

None  of  the  parties  in  the  present  Duma  seems 
numerically  strong  enough,  morally  influential  enough, 
or  politically  clever  and  enterprising  enough  to  take  the 
lead,  stamp  its  character  on  the  Duma,  and  prove  practi- 
cally to  the  world  that  Russia  is  ripe  for  parliamentary 
or  even  constitutional  government.  Not  one.  The  United 
Bight,  composed  of  moderate  Liberals,  moderate  Con- 
servatives, and  fanatical  reactionaries,  is  said  to  be 
actuated  by  patriotic  motives,  for  its  three  groups 
have  agreed  to  forget  their  differences  and  support  the 
Oovemment  so  long  as  the  policy  pursued  is  tolerable. 
The  point  of  view  is  certainly  commendable.  But  how 
long  the  parties  would  continue  to  hold  it,  if  M.  Stolypin*s 
programme  were  being  fairly  and  squarely  carried  out,  it 
is  not  easy  to  divine.  For  that  programme  is  decidedly 
liberal,  so  liberal  indeed  that  its  embodiment  in  working 
institutions  would  of  necessity  entail  all  the  other  conces- 
sions demanded  by  the  Left,  including  the  formation  of  a 
new  democratic  government  of  the  South  American  type. 
This  change  would  follow  from  that  inevitably.  When, 
in  the  fairy-tale,  the  young  owner  of  the  magic  tablecloth, 
on  which  abundant  viands  appeared  whenever  it  was 
spread,  offered  to  barter  it  for  the  box  out  of  which  an 
unconquerable  army  of  invisible  and  irresistible  soldiers 
might  be  despatched  anywhither  on  any  errand,  he  well 
knew  that  the  box,  if  he  once  had  it,  would  aoaa  bring 
back  the  taUedoth.  And,  when  the  owner  of  the  unseen 
army  naYvely  exchanged  it  for  a  miraculous  piece  of 
damask  which  he  might  have  readily  obtained  by  force, 
he  merely  found  his  level  in  this  fluent  world.  In  like 
manner,  if  M.  Stolypin  were,  for  peace'  sake,  to  bestow 
upon  the  revolutionaries  power  enough  to  uproot  the 
regime  stock  and  branch,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
those  Conservatives  who  are  Bussian  patriots  first  and 
supporters  of  the  Cabinet  afterwards  would  haul  down 
their  colours  and  surrender  their  fortresses,  for  they 
claim  that  they  are  not  mere  hirelings.  They  feel 
conscious  that  they  are  fighting  for  Bussia,  not  for  this 
or  that  class  of  the  population ;  for  the  monarchy,  and 
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not  for  this  or  that  member  of  the  dynasty.  For  these 
and  kindred  reasons,  which  will  suggest  themselves  to 
the  observant,  it  is  manifest  that  the  United  Bight  could 
not  lead  a  Chamber  composed  of  a  majority  of  deputies 
for  whom  even  M.  Stolypin's  programme  is  not  suffi- 
ciently liberal  nor  his  method  of  realising  it  sufficiently 
expeditious. 

If  the  Conservatives  are  unable  to  take  the  Duma 
in  hand,  with  a  view  to  making  it  work,  the  groups  of 
the  Left  are  both  unable  and  unwilling,  for  they  are 
the  enemies  of  the  present  constitution.  Republicans, 
socialists,  or  fanatical  revolutionists — their  first  impulse 
would  be  to  have  the  Duma  abolished,  just  as  the  first 
aim  of  the  rebellious  students  used  to  be  to  get  the 
universities  and  high  schools  closed.  But  they  have  since 
come  to  see  that  the  Chamber,  like  the  high  schools,  may  be 
made  subservient  to  their  purposes.  They  are  excellent 
accumulators  of  revolutionary  forces.  Hence  the  Dnma 
has  become  to  them  as  the  apple  of  their  eye.  They  are 
minded  to  utilise  it  to  the  fullest  extent.  'With  this 
object  in  view,*  writes  an  eminent  Bussian  journalist, 
*  they  have  changed  the  word  **  revolution  "  into  ''  opposi- 
tion,** and  militant  outbreaks  are  forbidden.'  They  are 
even  said  to  be  ready  to  make  concessions  to  the  Cabinet, 
to  listen  to  its  Billsr.  to  discuss  them  with  a  semblance  of 
seriousness,  to  ask  questions  respecting  them,  in  order, 
after  a  long  lapse  of.  time,  to  throw  them  out.  And 
during  all  this,  the  revolutionary  propaganda  will  go  on 
briskly,  successfully.  For  the  revolutionists  are  neither 
hirelings  nor  weaklings,  but.  selfless  apostles  who  often 
seek  and  seldom  recoil  from  martyrdom. 

These  tactics  are  not  only  cleverly  thought  out,  but 
skilfuUy  executed.  Every  speech  delivered  by  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Left  is  a  judicious  mixture  of  all  the 
ingredients  required  for  arousing  the  dormant  passions 
of  the  mob ;  and  in  every  district  there  are  organisations 
ready  to  store  the  accumulated  electricity.  The  debates 
of  the  Duma  are  the  revolutionary  seed ;  and  it  is  being 
sown  by  the  sack.  In  a  word,  the  Duma  has  become  a 
political  pulpit ;  the  press  is  a  mechanism  for  the  printing 
and  publishing  of  diatribes  against  the  regime ;  while  the 
representatives  of  that  regime  hospitably  harbour  these 
throne-destroyers,  and  pay  them  regularly  ten  roubles  a 
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day  for  their  subversive  activity.  The  results  are  abund- 
ant. Daily,  new  recruits  flock  to  the  revolutionary  camp, 
fresh  converts  to  anarchy  or  terrorism  abjure  the  doc- 
trines and  traditions  which  hitherto  cemented  the  Bussian 
nation,  and  even  those  who  still  rally  round  the  standard 
of  Monarchism  are  furtively  making  ready  to  go  over  to 
the  enemy.  Revolutionary  preachers  are  labouring  for 
the  cause  in  the  army;  revolutionists  in  considerable 
numbers  have  taken  service  among  the  i>olice ;  even  the 
detective  department  found  that  some  of  its  employ^ 
were  terrorist  spies ;  and  a  vast  network  of  anti-govem- 
mental  organisations  is  spread  over  the  Empire. 

Who  can  seriously  entertain  the  thought  that  the 
chosen  representatives  of  the  bodies  who  have  accom- 
plished, and  are  still  accomplishing,  so  much  to  revolu- 
tionise the  nation  will  now  slink  back  and  undo  their 
own  handiwork?  What  order  of  considerations  will 
furnish  the  motives  for  such  a  penance?  Legislative 
work  in  the  Duma  would  necessarily  entail  tranquillity 
in  the  country;  and  tranquillity  in  the  country  would 
spell  ruin  to  the  subversive  societies  which  live  on  disaff ec« 
tion  and  thrive  on  rebellion.  An  official  document  of  the 
Russian  socialist  Labour  Party,  which  has  been  read  in 
the  Duma,  lays  it  down  that,  *  Only  under  the  pressure 
of  great  masses  of  the  people,  only  under  the  stress  of 
a  national  insurrection,  will  the  army,  on  which  the 
Government  leans,  give  way,  and  the  citadel  of  auto- 
cratic despotism  fall.'  When  the  army  has  become 
mutinous  and  the  strongholds  are  taken,  the  party — 
according  to  this  document — ^intends  to  put  an  end  to  the 
present  regime  and  establish  a  democratic  republic  Yet 
this  is  one  of  the  parties  from  which  optimists  antici- 
pated useful  legislative  work  in  the  Duma  and  salutary 
influence  upon  the  ranks  outside  !  The  truth  is  that  the 
Duma  is  revolutionary  because  the  country  at  large  is 
revolutionary ;  and  the  country  is  revolutionary  because 
the  Imperial  Grovemment  was  incompetent,  intolerant, 
despotic,  and  unenlightened. 

If  the  parliamentary  extremes  cannot  be  looked  to  for 
light  and  leading,  much  is  not  to  be  hoped  from  that  more 
moderate  i>arty  which  might  have  become  the  Centre. 
Tet  the  Constitutional  Democrats  or  'Cadets'  are  the 
cream  of  the  Duma — cream  turned  sour.    The  most  elo- 
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quent  orators,  the  most  ingenious  tacticians,  the  best  dis- 
ciplined partisans,  the  ablest  org^anisers  and  the  quickest 
trimmers  are  to  be  found  in  their  ranks.  Professors, 
lawyers,  journalists,  physicians,  Zemstvo  workers,  are 
among  its  devoted  adherents.  AU,  too,  are  animated 
by  a  strong  spirit  of  party,  which  would  work  wonders 
were  it  a  spirit  of  something  broader,  better,  and  more 
spiritual.  It  is  from  this  party  spirit  that  the  mainspring 
and  the  aims  of  its  political  action  are  derived.  The 
'  Cadets,*  believing  that  they  alone  can  save  the  fatherland, 
are  impatient  to  see  themselves  at  work.  With  other 
political  groups  they  have  no  patience,  indeed,  they 
conscientiously  baulk  the  activity  of  other  parties,  con- 
sidering it  harmful  and  unpatriotic.  Averse  to  blood- 
shed, they  are  past-masters  in  parUamentary  tactics  and 
political  strategy.  Unsupported  by  force,  they  practise 
the  cunning  of  the  fox  and  are  consequently  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  listened  to  with  mistrust. 

'  Jesuits  of  the  Revolution  *  is  the  name  which  a 
member  of  the  Bight  conferred  upon  the  *  Cadets '  during 
the  historic  debate  of  26th  March.  And  Russian  parties, 
like  individuals,  know  each  other  much  better  than  they 
know  themselves.  The  artfulness  of  the  '  Cadets '  is  such 
that  they  have  been  caught  in  the  meshes  of  their  own 
finely- woven  nets;  and  more  than  once  their  well-laid 
schemes  were  frustrated  by  their  excess  of  cleverness. 
Ail-powerful  in  the  first  Duma,  they  might  have  governed 
the  Empire  agreeably  with  their  party  maxims  if  they 
had  not  ruined  their  prospects  by  trying  to  render 
assurance  doubly  sure.  It  is  urged  against  them  in  the 
present  Duma  that  they  first  joined  hands  with  the 
social  revolutionists  and  other  enemies  of  the  regime  in 
order  to  have  the  Speaker  elected  from  their  own  party, 
after  which  they  endeavoured  to  shake  themselves  free 
from  the  sinister  partnership. 

A  curious  incident,  of  which  the  Speaker  was  the  hero, 
is  narrated  with  relish  as  characteristic  of  the  tactics 
of  the  '  Cadets.'  While  it  would  be  unfair  to  suppress  the 
story,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  exaggerate  its  importance. 
Shortly  after  the  first  sitting  of  the  Duma  a  French 
journalist  interviewed  the  Speaker,  M.  Oolovin.  The  head 
of  the  Duma  and  the  corresi>ondent  being  acquaintances 
of  some  years*  standing,  their  relations  were  friendly,  not 
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formal,  and  the  flow  of  conversation  was  easy  and  smooth. 
For  that  very  reason  the  interviewer  was  careful  in 
listening  and  cautious  in  writing.  One  passage  contained 
a  stricture  on  the  Premier  which  attracted  attention. 
tVom  Paris  the  interview  was  telegraphed  back  to  St 
Pe^rsburg,  where  it  was  denied  formally  and  empha- 
tically. Not  any  one  passage  in  the  interview  was  com- 
plained of  or  challenged,  but  the  whole  account  from 
beginning  to  end  was  set  down  as  a  fabrication.  Nay 
more,  the  Speaker  affirmed  that  he  had  had  no  conversa- 
tion whatever  with  the  correspondent.  But»  when  the 
French  journal  arrived  in  St  Petersburg  a  few  days  later, 
it  was  seen  to  contain  besides  the  dialogue  a  photograph 
of  the  intei^ewer  Writing  in  his  notebook  the  words 
which  the  Speaker  was  addressing  to  hinL  Challenged  to 
explain  or  deny  these  facts,  M.  Golovin  has  made  no  sign.* 
bumour  affirms  that  the  sweeping  denial  was  made  by 
the  party,  and  that  the  Speaker,  as  a  docile  partisan,  had 
no  choice  but  to  acquiesce  in  it. 

The  *  Cadets,'  who  had  their  chance  in  the  first  Parlia- 
ment, and  let  it  slip,  and  will  doubtless  have  other 
opportunities  in  future  Representative  assemblies,  can 
evidently  do  nothitig  to  render  the  present  Duma  capable 
of  legislative  Work.  Therefore  all  parties  are,  so  to  say, 
in  the  same  boat,  and  the  legislative  assembly  is  sti^ck 
with  paralysis.  The  Duma  can  revolutionise,  it  caimot 
tranquillis^  the  nation ;  and  for  that  reason  a  Gk>vem- 
ment  with  a  policy  and  a  will  would  have  dissolved  it. 
But  it  would  hardly  be  an  e:):aggeration  to  say  that  the 
Tsar  has  no  Cabinet,  the  Ministers  have  no  policy,  and 
the  nation  has  no  Government. 

Outside  the  walls  of  the  Tavrida  Palace  the  flood  of 
disaffection,  lawlessness,  terrorism  runs  mountCMn-high ; 
and  there  is  no  voice  to  command  the  waves.  All 
articulate  Russia  is  smitten  with  revolutionary  fever  and 
its  talk  is  delirious.  Students,  scholars,  women,  maidens, 
boys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen,  are  full-fledged  members  of 
flghting  legions,  manufacturers  of  explosives,  caretakers 
of   bomb-depdts.      Universities,   high    schools,   technical 
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institutes  enjoy  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality,  which  is 
usually  termed  autonomy,  and  use  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  revolution.  The  entire  school-going  and  student 
generation  are  in  a  bad  way.  The  revolutionary  fever 
is  drying  their  very  souls  up.  At  present  the  annals  of 
Russian  educational  establishments  are  but  statistics  of 
crime.    There  are  no  other  events  to  record. 

Take  a  typical  instance,  which  may  be  generalised 
without  fear  of  error.  The  grammar-school  boys  of  the 
enlightened  city  of  Tula  are,  the  press  affirms, 

*  addicted  to  drunkenness.  They  take  an  active  part  in  robbery 
and  murder.  That  is  a  genuine  fact.  In  one  robbery  in  Tula 
a  grammar-school  boy  played  a  part.  Another  grammar- 
school  boy  murdered  the  director  of  the  Tula  State  Grammar 
School;  the  armed  attack  made  upon  the  inspector  of  the 
grammar-school  six  months  ago  was  also  perpetrated  with 
the  co-operation  of  grammar-school  boys.  Over  and  over 
again  the  masters  of  the  State  Grammar  School  have  been 
summoned  to  the  gaol  in  order  to  identify  their  pupils.'  * 

The  masters  and  professors  often  defend  the  guilty  or  the 
accused  with  a  degree  of  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
Thus  recently,  in  the  *  Retch '  newspaper.  Prof.  Wemadski 
wrote,  not  to  condemn  the  murder  of  a  Moscow  policeman 
committed  by  four  students,  but  in  order  to  pour  the 
vials  of  his  wrath  upon  the  authorities  who  sent  these 
murderers  for  trial  before  a  military  court.  He  alleges 
that  the  students  acted  in  such  a  silly,  thoughtless  way 
that  capital  punishment  seems  too  severe  for  them. 
Consequently  the  clumsy  criminal  shall  go  unpunished ! 

The  other  elements  of  active  and  thinking  Russia  are 
also  similarly  diseased ;  their  ideas  are  disordered,  their 
talk  delirious,  their  acts  are  criminal  or  suicidal.  The 
Workmen,  for  instance,  who  are  by  far  the  best  oi^anised 
of  them  all,  are  toiling  to  ruin  their  own  prospects.  A 
few  years  ago  they  were  utter  helots,  who  laboured  for 
twelve,  fourteen,  and  even  sixteen  hours  in  order  to  earn 
just  barely  enough  to  live.  To-day,  for  nine  hours  of 
inferior  work,  they  are  generally  paid  well,  in  some  cases 
so  much  that  the  profit  of  their  employers  is  but  nominal. 
Wherever  they  are  underpaid  or  badly  treated,  it  is  quite 
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reasonable  that  they  should  protest  and  strike.  But  the 
demands  which  they  make  in  the  majority  of  cases  are 
preposterous.  Before  the  strike  of  the  crews  of  the 
Caspian  steamers  was  ordered,  the  employers  were  asked 
to  abolish  all  work  on  Sundays  and  holy-days  even  when 
at  sea.  If  these  and  other  strikers  persist  in  idleness 
much  longer,  the  industrial  population  of  central  Russia 
will  be  impoverished,  and  the  poorer  classes  generally  be 
hard  set  to  satisfy  their  absolute  needs. 

The  peasants  are  likewise  inoculated  with  the  malady 
in  its  agrarian  form.  They  want  land  without  paying 
for  it ;  but,  if  they  can  obtain  it  by  means  of  crime,  they 
are  well  satisfied.  Socialistic  theories  saturate  their 
minds.  Their  political  teachers  are  dangerous  fanatics, 
men  of  one  book,  and  that  a  political  penny  pamphlet. 
Their  schools  are  often  revolutionary  temples  from  which 
only  the  goddess  Reason  is  absent.  The  love  of  Grod  and 
the  fear  of  the  devil  are  fast  going  out  of  their  lives ;  and 
they  take  to  violence  as  readily  as  a  duckling  to  water. 
There  are  still  tens  of  thousands  of  peasants  who  cling  to 
the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  respect  the  traditions  of 
their  fatherland;  there  may  even  be  millions  of  them; 
but  they  are  silent,  inarticulate,  without  influence. 

Russia,  therefore,  is  revolutionary ;  and  for  that  reason 
the  Duma  is  revolutionary.  The  nation  is  uncultured; 
and  for  that  reason  the  bulk  of  her  representatives  are 
boors.  Now  an  assembly  composed  of  individuals  who 
are  partly  incapable  of  reasoning  logically,  parUy  unable 
to  reason  at  all,  and  most  of  them  eager  to  pull  down  the 
political  and  social  framework  of  the  State,  is  not  the 
kind  of  parliament  to  make  helpful  laws.  Still  less  is  it 
a  gathering  of  statesmen  willing  and  able  to  rescue  the 
people  from  the  dangers  that  compass  them  round. 

The  first  Duma  was  as  revolutionary  as  is  the  second, 
but  it  grossly  miscalculated  its  streng^/h.  It  relied  fully 
on  the  support  of  the  nation,  only  to  find  that  it  was 
leaning  on  a  broken  reed.  The  parties  of  the  present 
Chamber  have  profited  by  that  bitter  lesson.  They  know 
that,  if  the  nation  is  their  hope  for  the  future,  it  is  not 
their  mainstay  for  the  present.  Aware  that  the  forces 
of  the  revolution  are  scattered,  disunited,  and  only  semi- 
conscious, they  are  seeking  to  join,  animate,  and  organise 
them.    And  this  can  be  done  only  by  such  powerful 
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centres  of  attraction  and  radiation  as  the  Duma,  the 
electoral  colleges,  the  educational  establishnients,  the 
factories,  and  the  press.  Hence  the  parties  in  the  Duma 
and  the  students  in  the  universities  will  endeavour  to 
avoid  everything  that  might  serve  the  Government  as  a 
good  ground  for  dissolution,  and  they  assume  that  it  will 
not  be  contented  with  a  mere  pretext.  That  is  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  the  tactics  now  being  adopted  by  the 
deputies,  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  secured  the  half- 
reluctant,  half -conscious  co-operation  of  the  Cabinet. 

But  the  dissolution  will  come.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time,  and  of  a  very  short  period  of  time.  And  yet  the 
Government,  longing  to  find  a  co-operation  in  the  people's 
representatives,  would  have  met  these  halfway.  M.  Stoly- 
pin  was  literally  panting  for  an  opportunity  to  show  how 
liberal  his  programme  is ;  and  the  Constitutionalists  have 
perhaps  seriously  damaged  their  cause  by  refusing  to 
submit  his  promises  to  a  practical  test.  But  Bussian 
Constitutionalists,  like  Bussians  of  every  other  party,  are 
deficient  in  political  acumen.  They  are  incai>able  of 
making  plans  and  executing  them.  If  in  this  respect  the 
Tsar's  advisers  had  been  superior  to  the  rest,  they  would 
have  made  hay  while  the  sun  shone  from  August  last 
until  March.  What  they  will  now  probably  do  is  to 
dissolve  the  Chamber,  promulgate  a  new  electoral  law, 
and  perhaps  authorise  the  Council  of  the  Empire  to  exer- 
cise temporarily  the  functions  of  a  consultative  Chamber. 

The  question  has  been  often  asked,  whether  it  is  still 
possible  for  the  autocracy  to  recover  its  lost  position  and 
rule  the  country  on  the  old  lines  without  causing  a 
financial  smash  or  a  political  catastrophe.  At  present, 
of  course,  this  is  but  a  speculative  query.  It  is  as  though 
sailors,  shipwrecked  on  a  sandy,  treeless  island,  should  set 
themselves  to  discuss  whether  they  could  sail  across  the 
stretch  of  ocean  that  divides  them  from  land.  The 
answer  is  affirmative  in  both  cases,  provided  that  there 
is  a  seaworthy  boat  for  the  one  task  and  a  ruler  of  men 
for  the  other.  EUstory  offers  a  striking  instance.  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm  lY  of  Prussia  conceived  the  idea  of  taking 
back  the  reins  of  power  thrown  to  the  nation  in  a 
moment  of  fear ;  and  he  had  his  way,  despite  the  oppo- 
sition of  a  Chamber  that  struck  the  words  '  by  the  grace 
of  God  *  from  his  title,  and  refused  to  recognise  his  claim 
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to  adjourn  the  assembly  without  its  consent.    It  was  a 
risky  design,  but  he  compassed  it. 

What  was  arduous  in  Prussia  is  easy  in  Bussia— or 
rather  it  would  be  if  there  were  a  man  of  will  to  under- 
take the  task.  Whether  such  a  man  is  living  in  the 
Tsar's  dominions,  has  been  doubted.  One  fact  is  very 
obvious,  that  he  is  not  active.  There  is  no  one  to  raise 
a  breakwater  against  the  spring  floods  of  the  revolution, 
which  may  at  any  moment  submerge  the  land.* 

There  is,  however,  a  group  of  Monarchists,  Conserva- 
tives, and  reactionaries  who  are  irreconcilable  enemies 
of  the  revolution  and  devoted  defenders  of  the  throne. 
For  them  the  throne  is  a  sacred  politico-religious  symbol ; 
and  they  refuse  to  believe  its  occupant  cai>able  of  sacri- 
ficing the  autocracy  in  the  interests  of  the  autocrat. 
Under  a  bold  leader  they  feel  that  they  would  work 
wonders.  But  they  are  leaderless  and  probably  mis- 
taken as  well.  They  hold  that  the  October  charter  is 
already  too  great  a  concession  to  the  revolution,  and  they 
add  that  if  M.  Stolypin's  programme  were  carried  out 
there  would  be  nothing  left  for  them  to  defend.  They 
censure  the  Government's  policy  as  suicidal,  and  speak 
as  though  they  would  brook  its  realisation  only  up  to  a 
certain  point ;  for  it  bestows  rights  upon  the  Duma 
which  render  the  refusal  of  further  and  sovereign  rights 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country  and  subversive 
of  the  security  of  the  monarch  and  his  religion.  High 
above  the  loyalty  of  this  group  to  i>ersons  is  their  loyalty 
to  principles ;  and  the  success  of  their  cause,  if  it  be  not 
already  lost  irretrievably,  depends  upon  their  never  being 
obliged,  during  the  present  revolution,  to  choose  between 
the  two. 


*  There  are  a  few  IndiTlduals  who,  while  gifted  with  the  strength  of 
will  to  tackle  the  problem,  lack  the  moral  or  intellectual  qualities.  M.  Dor- 
novo  or  M.  Gurko  are  disqualified  by  their  reputation,  M.  Pikhno  hj  his 
unwillingness.  The  Grand  Duke  Nikolai  NikolayeTich  might  possibly  suc- 
ceed if  he  had  experience  of  parliamentary  life.  M.  A.  B.,  who  seems  to 
understand  the  situation  and  its  possibilities  better  than  any  one  else,  is 
almost  unknown  to  the  Tsar. 
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spatch, 10-21 — result  of  a  perma- 
nent council  of  the  Colonial  Confer- 
ence, 21— character  of  the  United 
States  Federal  Union,  28. 

Inoome  Tax,  The,  831— Pitt's  gene- 
ral tax,  ifr. — ^Addington's  graidua- 
tion,  882— history  of  the  tax,  i6.— 
Gladstone  on  di£f!5rentiation,  833 — 
Adam  Smith's  four  maxims,  ib, — 
J.  S.  Mill's  opinion,  334,  336— ne- 
cessaries of  life,  ib. — ^progressive 
taxation,  335  et  aeq. — inoome  taxes 
in  foreign  countries,  337'345 — three 
heads  of  graduation,  338,  330— ex- 
emption in  foreign  countries,  340 
— and  abatement,  341  —  rates  of 
graduation  abroad,  ib, — *  unearned 
income  taxes,'  342,  343— differen- 
tiation, 342-344r-a  war  tax,  345— 
the  present  incidence,  346— Sir  H. 
Primrose  and  graduation,  347 — 
table  of  receipts,  348— Bir  S.  T. 
Evans,  340 — conclusions  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee,  340-353— an  alter- 
native plan,  352. 

Irish  Univenity  Queetlon,  The, 
536— the  Bobertson  Boyal  Commis- 
sion, ib.— that  of  1006,  i6.— the 
present  situation,  537  —  Boman 
Catholics  and  Trinity  College,  538 
— the  Boyal  University  of  Ireland, 
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638  — Lord  Dunraven's  proposals, 
639 — views  of  the  Irish  bishops, 
640 — constitution  of  the  goYeming 
body,  641 — the  Commission  divided, 
642— Mr  Bryce's  speech,  i6.— alter- 
native proposals,  644  et  seq. 


J. 


Jebb,  R.,  'Colonial  Nationalism,*  0— 
his  proposal  to  make  the  Colonial 
Conference  'a  permanent  institu- 
tion,* 17. 

Jennings,  L.,  *  Speeches  of  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churohill,*  241. 


L. 


Labour  and  BociallBm  in  Aus- 
tralia, 306-— result  of  the  strike  of 
1890,  i6.— the  Free-trade  issue,  306 
—strength  of  the  Labour  party, 
307— position  in  New  South  Wales, 
i6.— Queensland,  ib, — S.  and  W. 
Australia,  Tasmania,  308— the  first 
Commonwealth  Parliament,  i6. — 
the  elections  of  December  1906 ;  309 
— Labour  split  in  Queensland,  ib, 
— table  of  representatives,  310 — 
the  (rovemment  and  Protection, 
311— the  Labour  party  well  organ- 
ised, ib,  —  the  Labour  Political 
League,  ib. — candidates*  pledge, 
312— effects  of  woman  suffrage,  313 
—the  'platform*  of  1890;  314— 
aims  of  the  Labour  Federation, 
316,  316— socialism  the  aim  of  the 
party,  316 — its  achievements,  317— 
Compulsory  Arbitration  Acts,  318- 
322— Mr  W.  Lane*s  influence,  322 
— effects  of  the  socialistic  propa- 
ganda, 322, 323— theFederalLabour 
party,  323— the  *  white  Australia' 
policy,  324— activity  of  Mr  Watson, 
326-330— a  lesson  for  England,  830. 

Lane,  William,  his  work  for  Labour 
in  Australia,  322. 

Laurier,  Sir  W.,  on  the  allegiance  of 
nations  to  the  Sovereign,  8 — on  the 
scheme  of  preferential  tarlflii,  18. 

Lichfield,  Lord,  establishes  the 
Charity  Oiganisation  Society,  66. 

Liebert,  General  von,  and  Germany's 
WeUpolUik,  391. 

Loch,  C.  S.,  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  70. 


Lonsdale,  Lord,  sale  of  the  Quom 
horses,  211. 

Lords,  House  of,  renewal  of  agita- 
tion against,  292. 

XiordB»  The  Main  Function  ot 
thm  Houae  of,  432— to  safeguard 
the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  i6. — 
working  of  the  Constitution,  421— 
when  the  Peers  must  give  way, 
422  — the  rejection  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  423— the  Commons  su- 
preme, 424— the  present  Commons 
not  representative  of  the  nation, 
426— need  of  reform  in  the  Houae 
of  Lords,  426— «nd,  mend  or  bend, 
427— proposals  to  adjust  relations, 
428,  429— Bir  W.  GhurGhill's  plan, 
429-432— otiber  suggestions  f6r  re- 
form, 432— consequences  of  a  con- 
stitutional change,  433— the  Lords 
as  interpreting  the  national  will, 
434— the  Trades  Disputes  Act,  435 
— the  Referendum,  436. 

Lovenjoul,  M.  S.  de,  his  works  on 
Honors  Balzac,  126,  note. 

Low,  Mr  Sidney,  *The  Governance 
of  England '  quoted,  423. 

Lyttelton,  Bt  Hon.  A.,  M.P.,  hU 
Encyclical  Despatch  to  the  self- 
governing  colonies,  17-19 — ^replies, 
ig.21— his  scheme  for  the  Colonial 
Conference,  613. 

Iiytton,  The  First  Earl  of,  437— 
his  parent's  differences,  i6. — ^memo- 
ries of  childhood,  438— Miss  Greene, 
439 — education,  440 — 'Clytemnes- 
tra,*  441— his  vivid  imagination, 
442— his  father's  criticism,  444— 
helped  by  Forster  and  Elwin,  445 
— art  and  public  activities,  ib. — 
diplomatic  experiences,  446— Vice- 
roy of  India,  448-460— friendships, 
460,  461 — Mrs  Browning's  counsel, 
462— the  aim  of  poetry,  463— his 
opinions  of  poets,  464 — ^his  person- 
ality, 466,  466. 


M. 


Maitland,  Frederic  William,  401 
—career,  403— influenced  by  Sidg- 
wick,  404— a  witty  speaker,  t6.— 
the  Apostles,  406— Uw  writing, 
406 — ^usefulness  of  history  in  law. 
407 — work  as  a  legal  historian,  408 
et  »eq. — *  Bracton's  Note-book,'  409 
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— ^England's  unufled  historioal  trea- 
sures, 410 — the  Selden  Society,  411 
—the  '  Year  Books  of  Edward  II,' 
412— *  History  of  English  Law  be- 
fore the  time  of  Edward  I,'  412— 
*  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,'  414 
—  Lyndwood,  415  —  *  Elizabethan 
Gleanings,*  416 — the  Ford  lectures, 
ib.  —  the  Rede  lecture,  417  —  a 
strong  rational  law  school  wanted, 
ib. — critical  characteristics,  418. 

lianley,  Mrs,  <  The  New  Atlantis,'  45. 

Manning,  Zf^wman  ancL  See  New- 
man. 

MiU,  J.  S.,  on  taxation,  334,  336. 

Miller,  W., 'The  Dukes  of  Athens,' 
97. 

Ministry,  A  Tesselated,  275.  See 
Tesselated. 

Morley,  Rt  Hon.  J.,  M.P.,  character 
of  his  administration  of  the  India 
Office,  278  — his  friendship  with 
Lord  Lytton,  450. 


N. 


Ifewman  and  Manning,  354  — 
works  on,  355-357— Manning,  357- 
369— his  work  for  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, 358  —  as  archbishop,  359  — 
Catholics  and  the  universities,  361 
—the  *  Catholic  University,*  362, 
369— his  mysticism,  362-364— atti- 
tude on  the  papal  troubles  in  Italy, 
363  —  resemblance  to  Gladstone, 
361-366— papal  infaUibility,  367— 
democratic  sympathies,  &. — need 
of  a  Civil  priesthood,  368— New- 
man, 369-383— efforts  which  failed, 
370 — writings,  371 — their  influence, 
373 — religion  and  church  policy, 
374-376— an  intellectual  leader,  376 
—obedience  to  the  authorities,  378 
—the  ciurdinals  contrasted,  379- 
383. 

New  Zealand,  Compulsory  Arbitra- 
tion Acts  in,  319-322. 

Nield,  J.,  'A  Guide  to  the  Best  His- 
torical Novels  and  Tales,'  25. 

'  Nimrod,'  *  The  Chace,  the  Turf,  and 
the  Road,'  197  et  seq. 

Novel,  Historioal,  Ozowth  of  the, 
25— publication  of  the  first,  i&.— 
origin  of  English  novels,  26— num- 


ber of  novelists,  27— Elizabethan 
school  of  romance,  28 — other  forms 
of  prose  fiction,  29  —  J.  Lyly's 
*  Euphues,'  i6.— Sidney's  *  Arcadia,* 
30 — the  works  of  Lodge  and  Green, 
i6.— J.  Barclay's  'Argenis,'  31— 
H.  d'Urf A's  *  Astrea,'  i6.— introduc- 
tion of  real  characters,  33 — influ- 
ence of  Madame  de  BambouUlet, 
34^transition  towards  realism,  35 
— works  of  La  Calprendde,  ib, — ^M. 
de  Scud^ry's  *Artamdne,  ou  le 
Grand  Cyrus,'  36 — Madame  de  La 
Fayette's  *Princesse  de  Cloves,'  37 
— Sorel's  •Prancion,'  39 — Scarron's 
'  Roman  Comique,'  ib,  —  other 
works,  40— character  of  English 
fiction  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
41-43— Bunyan's  *PUgrim's  Pro- 
gress,' 43— depiction  of  low  life,  44 
— works  of  Defoe,  ib, — ^Mrs  Man- 
ley,  45,  46— Marivaux,  47— Provost, 
ib. — treasons  for  the  delay  of  the 
historical  romance,  48 — ^works  be- 
tween 1750  and  1810;  49— Scott 
the  real  creator  of  historical  ro- 
mance, 50-52. 


O. 


Oliver,  F.  S.,  '  Alexander  Hamilton,' 
23. 

Omer,  Castle  of  St,  106— destruction, 
116. 

Orr,  J.,   'The  Problem  of  the  Old 
Testament,'  186. 


P. 


Parish  Council  Bill  of  1894,  result, 
66. 

Paul,  H.,  his  estimate  of  Lord  Ran- 
dolph ChurchUl,  241,  247. 

Pauperism  and  Crime,  Society  for 
the  Ftevention  of,  56. 

Peek,  F.,  his  sum  of  money  for  the 
relief  of  School-board  cases,  63,  68. 

Pelet-Narbonne,  General  von,  'Ca- 
valry on  Service '  reviewed,  471. 

Pius  X,  Pope,  his  character,  298— 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  France, 
301. 

Plaice,  number  of  eggs  annually,  164 
— average  catch,  158 — destruction 
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of  young,  161— size,  164— demand 
for,  t&.— protection  of  a  size-limit, 
165. 

Plural  Voting  BiU,  dismissal  bj  the 
House  of  Lords,  289. 

Pollock,  Sir  Frederick,  his  proposals 
for  uniting  the  States  of  the  Em- 
pire, 14-16  —  *  Frederic  William 
Maitland,'  401— on  the  oiganisation 
of  the  Colonial  Conference,  612. 

Portman,  Lord,  on  foxhunting,  207. 

Prendergast,  M.  6.,  leader  of  the 
Labour  party  in  Australia,  807. 

Provost,  character  of  his  works,  47. 

Price,  Hon.  T.,  Premier  of  S.  Aus- 
tralia, 808. 

Primrose,  Sir  Henry,  and  a  gradu- 
ated income  tax,  847. 

Prathero^  R.  E.,  *  The  Growth  of  the 
Historical  Novel,'  25. 

Purcell,  Mr,  his  'Life  of  Cardinal 
Manning,*  364. 


R. 


Bambouillet,  The  Hdtel  de,  216— 
Madame  de  Bambouillet's  reform 
of  society,  216-218— influence  of  the 
'  Astr^,'  219 — ^species  of  conversa- 
tion, 220 — characteristics  of  the 
society,  ib, — her  personal  gifts,  221 
— absence  of  prc\judice,  ib. — tact 
and  loyalty,  222— independence  of 
party  spirit,  ib. — ^gaiety  and  love 
of  pleasure,  223— character  of  her 
literary  gifts  and  qualification  for 
acting  hostess,  ib. — apartments  for 
the  reception  of  her  guests,  224— 
the  Chambre  Bleue^  i6.— features 
of  the  gatherings,  225,  233— influ- 
ence of  her  daughter  Julie,  226— 
nature  of  the  company,  227-229 — 
the  poet  Malherbe,  229 — ^Voiture, 
229-231— A.  Godeau,  231— Chape- 
lain,  232 — terms  between  members, 
233— death  of  her  sons,  t&.— imi- 
Utors,  234. 

Bibot,  M.,  his  discourse  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  France,  296. 

Ridgeway,  Prof.  W.,  on  the  breeds 
of  horses,  662  et  aeq. 

Roche,  Otho  de  la,  Duke  of  Athens, 
98— character  of  his  rule,  99-102— 


size  of  his  dominions,  99 — retires 
to  Buigundy,  102.    See  Athens. 

Roedeter,  P.  L.,  *L'Histoire  de  la 
Soci^t^  Polie  en  France,*  890, 

Bosebery,    Lord,    *Lord    Randolph 
ChurohUl,'  239,  248. 

Round,  Mr  J.  H.,  his  'Feudal  Eng- 
land,' 414. 

Buakln  and  the  Gk>thie  Bevival* 

77,  91— his  essay  on  'The  Poetry 
of  Architecture,'  92— en  the  'Na- 
ture of  Gothic,*  ib. — 'Stones  of 
Venice,'  93— on  the  relation  be- 
tween art  and  character,  94. 

Bii08ia»  The  Froepeots  of  OonBtt- 
tational  Government  in,  674— 
chaos  of  public  opinion,  ib. — ^ML 
Stolsrpin's  intentions,  676  —  and 
blunders,  576-678  —  his  guiding^ 
motive,  678— Russian  politics  a 
tangle,  679— conflicting  character 
of  the  GoYemment  policy,  680 — 
opening  of  the  Duma,  681— ^posi- 
tion of  parties,  682— the  'Cadets*' 
683, 593 — the  Premier's  declaration, 
ib. — the  Social  Democrats,  584 — 
Stolypin's  tactful  speech,  686— a 
futile  Parliament,  687 — its  person- 
nel, 688— Prince  Tmbetskoy's  Judg- 
ment, 589 — an  opix>rtunity  for  re- 
Tolutionists,  691 — ^why  it  is  so,  592, 
696— the  Speaker's  adhnissions,  508 
— ^the  Duma  incapable  of  legislaUve 
work,  594 — terro«*ism  in  Russia,  ib. 
—its  dissolution  ineyitable,  597— 
position  of  the  reactionaries,  598. 


S. 


Saintsburyt  Prof.,  'Honors  de  Ral- 
zac  and  M.  Brunetl^re,'  124. 

Salensky,  Dr,  on  PrejTalsky's  horse, 
666-^7. 

Sandars,  M.  F.,  '  Honors  de  Balcac,* 
126. 

Scott,  Shr  W.,  his  creation  of  the 
historical  romance,  27,  60-^2. 

Scud^ry,  M.  de,  'Le  Grand  Cyras,' 
36,  221— her  soton,  234. 

Sea-fisheries,  British,  148  —  im- 
portance of  the  industry,  ib.  — 
scarcity  o*  the  herrings,  149— re- 
eult  of  the  Conunission  of  enquiry 
in  1863;    151— eggs  or  spawn   of 
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food-fishes,  i&.— opposition  to  the 
bountj  system,  152 — ^ase  of  beam 
and  ottejr-brawls,  employment   of 
steam-yeesels,    i6. — *  carriers,*  163 
—area  of  the  North  Sea  fisherman, 
ib, — numbers  of  eggs,  154 — ^breed- 
ing-groiuids,  t&. — increase  of  trawl- 
ing, 155-~experiment6  on  the  di- 
minution of  the  fish  supply,  i&. — 
result   of   a  collection  of   fishery 
statistics,  157,  158— average  quan- 
tity and  price,  ib, — ^result  of  the 
reofganisation  of  statistics,  159 — 
causes  of  the  imporerishment  of 
the   sea,    160-162— destruction   of 
the  'accumulated  8tock,^160,  162 
— of  young  fish,  161,  164— the  age 
of  fish,  163— demand  for  plaice,  164 
— protection  of  a  size-limit,   166- 
167— the  Kiel  Commission,   167— 
American  Commission,  168 — Scot- 
tish and  Irish  Fishery  Boards,  ib. 
—English  oi&cial  staff,  169— estab- 
lishment of  local  committees,  ib, — 
Marine  Biological  Association,  171. 

Selden  Society,  foundation  of  the, 
411. 

Seligman,  Prof.,  on  progressive  taxa- 
tion, 336. 

*  Sentinel,*  *  Hounds :  their  Breeding 
and  Kennel  Management,*  205. 

Separation  of  Church  and  State  Bill 
in  France,  299. 

Smith,  Adam,  his  canons  of  taxa- 
tion, 333. 

Speyer,  H.,  extract  from  *  La  Consti- 
tution juridique  de  TEmpire  Colo- 
niale  Britannique,*  24. 

Stephen,  Sir  James,  his  friendship 
with  Lord  Lytton,  450. 

Street,  G.  S.,  <Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,*  236. 


T. 


Taylor  J  Ber^amin,  ^The  Income 
Tax,'  331. 

Taylor,  /.,  'The  Hdtel  de  Bambou- 
illet,'  216. 

Tesselated  Ministry,  A,  275— in- 
stances of  slackness  of  control,  276 
— system  of  indiyidual  authority, 
277,  284— character  of  Mr  Morley's 
administration  of  the  India  Office, 
278— Lord  Elgin's    administration 


of  the  Colonial  Office,  279-284— Mr 
Haldane,  285— Lord  Tweedmouth, 
i&.— the  Ministries  of  1883  and  1906 
compared,  286-288— danger  of  a 
strong  minority,  286— method  of 
drafting  a  Bill,  288— Trade  Dis- 
putes Bill,  i&.— Plural  Voting  BiU, 
289— Education  BUI,  289-292— re- 
newal of  agitation  against  the 
House  of  Lords,  292^-294. 

fTMtttmMit,  Old,  Iteoent  Jkit^lop" 
menta  of  Oritlolmi,  178— sup- 
posed settlement  of  criticism,  178- 
176— errors  In  the  Hebrew  text, 
176— ProL  Cheyne's  alterations, 
178-180— text  of  the  poetical  and 
prophetical  books,  180-183— irregu- 
larities of  Arabic  poetry,  183  — 
Wellhausen's  theories,  184-188— 
effect  of  recent  Babylonian  research 
upon  our  views  of  Israel's  religion, 
188-196-^Dr  Winckler's  theories, 
190— origin  of  Israel's  monotheism, 
193-196. 

Thureau-Dang^n,  M.,  his  *  Renais- 
sance Catholique'  reviewed,  366 
etaeq. 

Trades  Disputes  BiU,  method  of 
drafting,  288. 

Tregear,  Edward,  Secretary  for  La- 
bour in  New  Zealand,  319 — his 
Report,  320. 

Tweedmouth,  Lord,  character  of  his 
administration  of  the  Admiralty, 
285. 

Twining,  L.,  her  Association  for  Pro- 
moting Trained  Nursing  in  Work- 
house Infirmaries,  63. 


U. 


Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  result, 
72. 

United  States  Commission  of  Fish 
and  Fisheries,  168. 

Unity,  Imperial,  and  the  Colonial 
Conferenoe,  1.    See  ImperiaL 

Urf^,  H.  d',  influence  of  his  <  Astr^e,' 
31,  219. 


V. 


Victoria,  Queen,  letters  from  Prince 
Hohealohe,  263-256. 
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W. 

Walpole,  H.,  his  influence  on  the 
Gothic  revival,  77,  81. 

Watson,  J.  C,  and  the  Australian 
Labour  party,  814,  824,  826-880. 

Wellhansen,  his  theories  on  the  Old 
Testament  criticism,  184. 

Wheatley,  H.  B.,  his  edition  of 
'Evelyn's  Diary'  reviewed,  520  et 
aeq, 

William  n.  Emperor  of  Germany, 
his  relations  with  Prince  Bismarck, 


266— with  Prince  Hohenlohe,  S68, 
271 — ^his  medievalism,  271 — German 
politics,  384,  395. 

Williams,  Mr  W.  J.,  his  'Newman, 
Pascal,  Loisy '  reviewed,  856. 

Winckler,  Dr  H.,  his  theories  on  the 
history  of  Israel,  190— on  the  Baby- 
lonian origin  of  Israers  mono- 
theism, 198. 


Y. 

Tounghusband,  Sir  F.,  on  the  loyalty 
of  the  Indian  chiefs  to  the  King,  7. 
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STANDARD  BOOKS 

Evelyn's  Diary.  The  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  John  Evelyn,  Esq 
F.R.S.,  together  with  the  private  correspondence  between  Charles  I  and  S 
Edward  Nicholas,  and  between  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  S 
Richard  Browne,  and  a  Life  of  Evelyn  by  Henry  B.  Wheatly,  F.  S.  ,/ 
8vo,  $12.00  net. 

By  THE.ODORE  ROOSEVE.LT 

Good   Hunting.     By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

This  little  volume  which  is  just  published  offers  a  series  of  fascinating  tal<es  of  bil 
game  hunting  and  outdoor  life  in  the  West.  It  is  written  out  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  pe 
sonal  experiences  before  the  beginning  of  his  active  political  career,  when  there  wi 
leisure  to  follow  the  lonely  trail  of  elk,  wolf  or  antelope  in  true  sportsman  fashio 
without  a  "gallery"  of  newspaper  reporters.    Illustrated.    Price,  $i.oo. 

By  HENRY  JAMES 

The  American  Scene.    By  Henry  James. 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  twenty-five  years  Mr.  James  revisited  America  express 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  this  book.  It  records  in  exquisite  prose  the  impressions  < 
his  sojourn.  American  cities  have  never  before  been  accorded  such  wonderful  descrij 
tions  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  chapters  on  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washing 
ton,  Richmond,  etc.  On  the  forest-fringed  slopes  of  New  Hampshire,  on  the  sand 
stretches  of  Cape  Cod,  in  the  sunny  warmth  of  Florida,  or  on  the  Bowery,  Mr.  Jame 
proves  himself  a  consummate  master  of  words,  with  an  eye  ever  keen  for  the  pi< 
turesque.    Crown  8vo,  Ornamented  Cloth,  Gilt  Top,  Uncut  Edges.    Price,  $3.00  net. 

By  HE^RBERT  PAUL,  M.  P. 

Queen  Anne.      Her  Life  and  Times.     By  Herbert  Paul,  M.  I 

Author  of  *'A  Life  of  Froude."     **A   History  of  Modern  England,*'  etc 

With  a  fac-simile  frontispiece  in  colors  and  30  full-page  photogravure  illustrs 

tions,  and  8  smaller  ones.     4to,  half  morocco,  $25.00  net. 

An  elaborate  and  brilliant  history  of  Queen  Anne  and  of  her  times,  written  by  th 
distinguished  author  and  scholar,  Mr.  Paul,  and  illustrated  in  the  superb  style  whic 
characterizes  all  of  Goupil's  famous  biographical  series. 

By  ROBERT  E.  PEARY 

Nearest   the   Pole.    By  Robert' E.  Peary. 

This  is  the  first  full  account  of  Commander  Peary's  great  achievement  of  plantin 
the  American  flag  nearest  the  Pole. 

It  is  a  thrilling  recitali  of  modern  heroism,  full  of  the  vigor  and  strength  of  a  leade 
of  men.  Illustrations  selected  from  a  fine  collection  of  1200  photographs  taken  b 
Peary,  besides  several  maps  and  a  frontispiece  in  color.    Net,  $4.80. 

By  BARR  FERREE 

American  Estates  and  Gardens.    By  Barr  Ferree,  Editor  of  Ameri 

can  Homes  and  Gardens.     Honorary  and  Corresponding   Member   of   th 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Americai 
Institute  of  Architects,  etc.,  etc.     $10.00. 
The  most  notable  book  on  American  private  houses  yet  produced.    275  illustrations 
chiefly  from  original  photographs. 

The    Langham   Dictionaries.     A  Handy- Volume  Series  of  Dictionarie 

bound  in  cloth.     Each  18mo  {5/4  inches  by  3^2  inches),  about  750  pages 

$1.00  net. 
English-French  and  French-English.  By  J.  McLaughlin.  English-German  and  Ger 
man-English.  By  Dr.  J.  Blum.  English-Italian  and  Italian-English.  By  U 
Cardin.  English-Russian  and  Russian-English.  By  A.  Wassiheff.  Englist 
Spanish  and  Spanish-English.  By  J.  B.  Jorba.  English-Portuguese  and  Portu 
gucse-English.     By  R.  de  Mesquita. 

LEONARD  scon  PUBLICATION  CO.,  7  and  9  Warren  Street,  New  "    ' 


Founded  in  1892  by  Mrs.  Dunlap  Hopkins 

New  York 
School  of  Applied  Design 


for  Women 

Directors  and  OflBLcers 

Henry  B.  Wilson,  President;  Charles  G.  Emery,  First  Vice-President;  Alexander  C 
umphreys.  Second  Vice-President;  Anton  G.  Hodenpyl,  Chairman  Executive  Com- 
ittee;  Miss  Ellen  J.  Pond,  Superintendent;  Miss  Helen  Loomis,  Secretary;  Frank  Til- 
)rd,  Treasurer;  John  Cleary,  Assistant  Treasurer;  A.  A.  Anderson,  WilHam  Bunker, 
[erbert  S.  Carpenter,  Sir  C.  Purdon  Clarke,  B.  West  Clinedinst,  I.  Wyman  Drummond. 
[rs.  Charles  G.  Emery,  Miss  C.  L.  Frelinghuysen,  Mrs.  Dunlap  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Edmund 
r.  Hubbard,  Archer  M.  Huntington,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington,  Francis  Lathrop,  Frank  R. 
.awrence,  Adolph  Lewison,  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Edward  P.  Sperry,  Mrs.  Frederick  W. 
'anderbilt,  Edward  H.  Wales. 

The  New  York  School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women  was  organized  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  affording  to  women  practical  instruction  which  will  enable  them  to  earn  a  liveli- 
ood  by  the  application  of  ornamental*  design  to  manufacture  and  the  numerous  arts 
nd  crafts. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Elementary  Departnient 

I.  Object  Drawing.  2.  Perspective.  3.  Flower  Drawing.  4.  Flower  Painting. 
.  Cast  Drawing.  6.  Antique.  7.  Elementary  Conventionalization.  8.  Elementary  His- 
Dric  Ornament. 

Examination  in  these  subjects  is  required  from  all  students  before  entering  the 
Ldvanced  Department. 

Advanced  Department 

I.  The  Application  of  Design  to  Manufacture  of  Wall  Paper.  11.  The  application 
f  Design  to  the  Manufacture  of  Silk.  III.  The  Application  of  the  Elementary  Instruc- 
ion  to  the  Work  of  an  Architect's  Draughtsman.  IV.  The  Application  of  the  Ele- 
lentary  Instruction  to  Illustration. 

Special  Courses 

A  Course  in  Book  Cover  Designing. 

A  Course  in  Elementary  Conventionalization. 

A  Course  in  Advanced  Design. 

A  Course  in  Stained  Glass  Designing. 

A  Course  in  Historic  Ornament. 

For  terms  of  tuition  and  other  Information  apply  to  the  School 

500  West  23d  Street  New  York 


POPULAR  FICTION 


a 


The  Lady  of  the  Decoration  "        By  Frances  little 

A  jolly  little  book,  its  title  one  bestowed  upon  the  writer  by  her  Japanese  pupils. 
She  is  a  kindergarten  teacher  in  Japan  who  has  left  her  Kentucky  home  in  order  to 
break  away  from  everything  that  recalls  a  bitter  marriage,  innocently  entered  into  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  "The  gay  audacity  and  genuine  humor  to  be  found  between  these 
charming  covers  will  win  many  hearts." — Sketch,  London.    Cloth.    Price  $i.oo. 


a 


Running  Water  "  By  a.  e.  w.  mason 

A  strong  and  interesting  love  story  which  grows  in  power  and  intensity  to  the  end. 
It  tells  of  a  fine  English  girl  who,  loathing  the  life  she  leads  on  the  continent  with  her 
uncongenial,  pleasure-loving  mother,  decides  to  join  her  father  in  London — a  shadowy 
person  whom  she  hardly  remembers  and  with  whom  her  mother  has  not  lived  for  years. 
The  mystery  of  her  father's  home  and  the  revelations  of  a  strange,  subterranean  life 
that  quickly  follow,  develop  an  absorbing  story  of  love,  intrigue  and  adventure.  No 
novel  has  ever  pictured  more  sympathetically  and  compellingly  the  fascination  of  the 
Alpine  peaks  and  of  Alpine  climbing,  with  which  the  story  begins.  The  scenes  shift  to 
London  and  to  the  English  country;  but  change  again  to  the  Alps,  whose  power  is  the 
dominant  note  in  the  story.  Always  the  pure,  innocent  influence  of  Sylvia,  with  her 
dreams  of  running  water,  sweetens  and  uplifts  the  tale.    Cloth.    Price  $1.50. 


a 


Friday,  The  13th  "  By  thomas  w.  lawson 

The  vital  human  interest,  the  realism  and  power  of  this  love  story,  would  make 
it  notable  were  it  by  an  unknown  author.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Lawson  here  makes  his 
debut  as  a  novelist  will  undoubtedly  make  it  one  of  the  most  widely  read  books  of  the 
year.    Frontispiece  in  color  by  Ivanowski.    Cloth.    $1.50. 

"  Madame  de  Treymes  "  By  edith  wharton 

This  brilliant  story  shows  in  the  most  subtle,  discerning  and  striking  way  the  con- 
trast between  the  French  and  American  views  of  family  relations.  Madame  de  Treymes 
is  a  fascinating  and  remarkable  creation.  The  question  of  international'  marriage  has 
never  before  been  analysed  in  so  keen  and  brilliant  a  way.     Illustrated  in  color.    $1.00. 

"  The  Veiled  Lady  "    and  Other  Men  and  Women 

By  F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH 

In  a  characteristically  amusing  and  enlivening  way  he  tells  the  adventures  and  ex- 
periences of  a  widely  traveled  and  highly  sympathetic  man  of  the  world  and  painter  in 
Stamboul,  Venice  and  elsewhere.     Illustrated.    $1.50. 

"  Don-A-Dreams  "  By  harvey  j.  ohioqins 

A  tender,  whimsical  story  written  out  of  the  heart  to  the  heart,  carrying  the  reader 
back  to  the  magic  years  when  Santa  Claus  was  a  real  person,  and  to  the  radiant  days 
of  young  love  and  young  ideals.  The  Boston  Transcript  says:  "Not  since  the  publica- 
tion of  'Sentimental  Tommy'  have  we  seen  such  a  delightful,  imaginative,  artistic  story 
of  young  love."    i2mo,  350  pages,  $1.50. 

"  Seeing  France  With  Uncle  John"    ByANNE  warner 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  sentiment  that  not  since  Mark  Twain's  "Innocents 
Abroad"  has  such  a  jolly  and  clever  satire  been  written  on  a  certain  type  of  American 
tourist.  The  Philadelphia  Item  says  that  this  is  "the  funniest  thing  that  has  dawned  on 
the  jaded  reviewers'  horizon  for  months,  almost  years."  Illustrated  by  May  Wilson 
Preston.     i2mo,  300  pages,  $1.50. 

Leonard  Scott  Publication  Co.,  7  and  9  Warren  Street,  New  York 
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yf  7  HIGHEST  JiWJUtDS  JJH 
4r/   EUROPE  and  JtMB^CJt 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

EalabUshad  1 760       Dorchaater.  Maa«. 


Scribner's  Magazine  Says:  I 

"  I  (or  'one  amoDg  the  readcn  ol  the  Quittcilin 
should  be  torry  lo  tee  them  following  into  iie» 
nays.  They  influence  a  very  intelligent  and  ihouglii- 
ful  Ducleu)  of  opinioi]  by  the  literature  of  real  crh 
iciun  nhich  they  Kill  contain  :  criticism  that  h^< 
behind  it  time  to  think  and  ripeness  of  knowledge  , 
and  can  develop  ilielf  with  the  necessary  tullne>! 
unhurried  and  unchecked  by  the  inevitable  con 
ditions  of  the  magazines.  Only  journalists  anJ 
thoie  familiar  niih  the  work  of  publiahing-housn 
knon  fully,  perhaps,  how  much  that  is  valuable 
and  suggeilive  even  to  the  practical  conduct  u: 
things  has  its  source  in  matters  of  this  sort  in  tht 
pages  of  the  Quarterlies;  how  many  decisions 
criticism  of  this  kind  influences,  or  hon-  mani 
germs  of  interesting  discussions  ii  plants — decision! 
and  discussions  which  ultimately  reach  a  hundrtiJ 
times  the  audience  of  the  Quarterlies  themselm 
It  is  the  opportunity  for  critical  sifting,  for  ()it 
expression  of  ripe  expert  opinion,  to  which  ihr 
the  Quarterlies  ought  to  hold  fast." 


Blackwood's  Magazine 

mHE  LEADING  English  Magazine  for  the  home — clean,  healthful, 
stimulating — ably  edited  for  many  years,  and  as  fresh,  as  new,  as 
gootj,  as  fine  today  as  at  any  time  in  its  famous  and  historic  past. 
Its  programme  is  broad  and  entertaining:  A  copious  installment  of  a 
novel  in  each  number,  a  novel,  as  likely  as  maybe,  the  most  talked  of  story 
of  the  year ;  short  stories  of  a  decidedly  characteristic  class ;  studies  of 
nature,  the  wild  fields,  the  birds,  the  animals ;  sketches  of  hunting  and 
sport,  ofctimcs  in  strange  quarters  of  the  world,  brim-ful  of  enthralling  expe- 
riences and  here  first  published  ;  literary  history  and  criticism  of  the  keenest 
sort ;  notable  studies  in  biography,  and  comments  on  current  events  of  a 
peculiarly  independent  and  fascinating  character. 

It  is  a  Magazine  for  the  home  and  the  family.  All  tastes  will  find  the 
best  within  its  brown  covers.  One  of  the  oldest  of  the  literary  Magazines, 
it  is  today,  as  it  always  was,  one  of  the  best. 


"The  Principles  of 

Life  Insuretnce 

E&slly  Understood" 

"What  Constitutes  Good 
Management " 


Wrlt«  for  lh»*«  pe^mphlels, 
which  will  ene>.bl«  you  to 
form  A  nnore  Intelligent  ludg- 
ment  In  ln«tr«t\ce  matter*. 


TteProyident  Life  &  Trust  Co. 

of  PhlladelphlBL. 

401-409  Chestnut  Strvet. 
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THE 

Character  of  Queen  Victoria 


Reprinted  front  Ihe  Quartrrfy  Rniitio 
Pp.  78  -aiith  phetegraph.      Cloth 

•pillSvaluable  Study  of  QucenVictoria 
attributed  to  Edmund  Gosse,  but 
published  anonymously,  is  one  of  the 
most  intimate  sketches  of  the  great 
Queen  that  has  appeared  in  print.  It 
contains  details  of  her  life  not  before 
printed  and  is  a  most  careful  and 
scholarly  estimate  of  her  character. 

PRICE  POSTPAID,  SOe. 


LEOMRD  scon  PUBUCATlOa  CO. 

7  &  s  WARRCN  ST. 


IfYouArePruden 

Whj  not  be  insured,  and  bbt< 
money  at  the  same  time?  Oui 
new  policy  on  the  endowment  plat 
is  the  best  insurance  contract  iS' 
sued,  and  Is  meeting  witb  ^eat 
fBTOr.  Our  boolclet,  ■'  How  ani! 
Why,"  sent  free  on  request,  yoi 
will  find  interesting  and   perhapi 


Penn  HutnalLifelnsuraoceC 

921-5  CHESTNUT  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  most  conspicuous  living  writers ;  the  most  helpful  subjects ;  the  most  notable 

scussions  of  current  events  and  thought ;  the  most  timely  publication ;  the  most  skil/ul 
liting;  and  sold  in  America  at  nearly  the  half  price  charged  in  Eng'and.    ■ 


Nineteenth  Century 
and  After. 

implitude.  variEly,  and  sTrengthofcon- 
enls  it  may  be  fairly  called  foremost,  and 
egardedas  a  model  in  its  way." — Literary 
World. 


Fortnightly  Review. 

"Full  of  readable  articles  "  LivingCkurch. 

ZiotCs  Htrald  '  Thorough  discussions  of 
great  political  and  social  questions." — Tht 
Ntw  Unity. 


Contemporary  Review. 

lames  ol'many  of  its  conlribulorj  form 
consteUalion   of  eminence." — f^eoiea    of 


Westminster  Review. 

*'  Discusses  questions  of  world -io  teres  I  in  a 
liberal  and  instructive  mxa.na."— Weekly 
Witness. 


Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

The  English  family    magaiine;   a  bright,  cheerful    cnlertaining  monthly  visitor,    full 
of  good  stories,  entertaining  essays,  and  irenchent  criticism  ;  a  magaiine  for  the  home. 

"Survives    in    undiminished    vigor    after  a    career    of    uneiampled  splendor.'' — The 

Bookman. 


Quarterly  Review. 

The    bulwark    of  conservative    opinion. 
Veritably  a  condensed  library  with  varied 


Edinburgh  Review. 

The  rival  of  "The  Qu  irterly,"  ''Ills  re- 
freshing when  magaiines  are  changing  to 
turn  again  lo  the 'Old  Quarterly '."—Cj/;- 
ada  Fresby/eri.iii. 


SPECIMEN    COPIKS    FREE    rOR    THK    ASHING. 

LNT'I  CEMUKV,  CoMKVPORARV  ReVIEW.  FORTNIGHTI.V  REVIEW,  \Vh  S  r!i(l  NSTER 
li  Sl^o  per  year;  any  two.  J8  50  ;  any  three,  Ju  00;  all  four,  J16  00  ;  sin^jle  copies 
ilNHLmoiI  Revif.w.  (JuaktEbI.v  Review,  each  $4  00  per  year;  the  two,  $7  50;  single 
E,  $j  00  per  year ;  single  copies,   30  cents;   with  one  quar- 
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The  NiDeteenth  Centnry  and  After 

EDITED  BY  JAMES  KNOWLES 

Acknowledged  the  foremost  Review  in  the  world, 

TlM  orlgliial  Bngllth  edltloD  at  about  half  the  London  prioa. 

The  contributon  are  the  leadinir  writers,  and  the  subjects  the  ablest  and  most  timely  discussions  of  the 
topics  and  problems  of  the  day.  It  is  indispensable  to  all  who  would  keep  in  toudi  with  the  best  contemporary 
thousrht  and  criticism. 


The  Ninbtbbnth  Cbntury  and  Aftbr  occupies  a  field  vast  in  extent  and  of  richest  possibilities  into 
which  no  other  periodical  has  entered  in  such  a  measure.  It  is  at  once  literary,  philosophical,  historical 
and  scientific  and  well  nigh  any  contributor  is  a  prince  in  his  pa'ticular^field.-^S/.  Louis  Christian 
Advocate. 


The  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After 
IS  in  the  very  first 
rank  of  the  monthlies. 
It  has  the  best  in- 
formed at  tides  on  the 
lirger  questions  of  (he 
djy.  —  The  Tacific 
Churchman. 

The  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After 
stimulates  activity  cf 
thought  along  rrany 
lines. — Union  Gospel 
News, 

They  teach  me  so 
much  that  other  peo- 
ple do  not  know, 
and  I  like  to  feel  that 
I  know  that  which 
others  do  not  know. 
^The  Publisher 

and  Retailer, 


RECENT   CONTRIBUTORS 

Andrew  Carnegie,  LL.D. 

The  MostRev.  the  Archbishop  of  WEarMiNSTER] 

REV.  Canon  Hensley  Henson 

The  Lady  Wimburnb 

Herbert  Paul.  M.  P. 

W.  H.  Mallock 

Karl  Blind 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell 

Edward  Dicey.  C.  B. 

Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Alexander  Tullook.  K.  C.  B. 

The  Earl  cf  Erroll 

Lieut-Col.  Sir  henry  M.  Hozier.  K.  C.  b. 

Sir  Ashton  Webb.  R.  a. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  Guinness  Rogers 

Sidney  Lee 

HAVELOCK  Ellis 

Sir  Charles  A.  Elliott.  K.  C.  S.  I. 

Sir  Martin  Conway 

Professor  a.  vambery 

Ameer  Ali.  C.  I.  E. 

Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt 

Sir  John  Macdonnell,  LL.D. 

H.  Heathcote  Statham.  F.  R.  l  B.A. 

Sir  William  H.  White.  K.  C,  B. 


The  Nineteenth 
Century   is    among 
the  foremost  of  the 
English  Reviews. 
— Boston  Evening 

Transcript, 

« 

The  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After 
has  a  most  varied  and 
nteresting  table  o! 
where  readers  of  al- 
most every  taste  will 
find  something  they 
will  be  glad  f  o  see. 
IVestern  Christian 
Advocate, 

One  of  the  most 
discriminating,  useful 
and  satis&ctory  of  the 
hi2h-class  monthlies 
of  the  day. 
^The  Methodist 
Protestant 


The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  b  a  leading  review  of  contemporary  life  and  thought ;  its  con- 
tributors  are  the  foremost  men  and  women  of  the  day ;  its  articles  cover  most  important  subjects  !n  the 
most  timely  and  comprehensive  way.  Its  discussions  of  current  affairs  and  of  incidents  at  home  and 
abroad,  its  summary  of  recent  science,  its  poh'tical  papers  are  notable  contributions  to  modem  thought, 
of  value  to  the  specialist  and  the  general  reader  alike." — The  Church  Record. 


Yearly  subscriptions  $4.50 ;  with  the  Contemporary,  The  Fortnightly  or  the  Westminster    \ 
Reviews,  $8.50;  any  three,  $12.00;  all  four  $16.00. 


LEONARD    SCOTT    PUBUCATION    COMPANY, 

7  WARREN  STREET,    NEW    YORK. 


The 
Edinburgh  Review 

JANUARY,    J907 
1.    The  Age  of  Reaion. 

II.  Tbe  Old  and  the  New  Alchemy. 

III.  Esypt:  The    Old   Problem  and 

the  New. 

IV.  Catholic  Authority  and  Modern 

Society. 
V.    Tradition  In  Art. 

VI.    The  Enflish  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion of  tbe  Eighteenth  Century 

VII.    The  Italian  Garden. 

^III.    Admiralty  Administration  and 
Naval  Policy. 

IX.  Insular  Fiction. 

X.  The  State  of  Russia. 

XI.  The  First  Earl  of  Durham  and 

Colonial  Aspiration. 


The  Quarterly  Review 

JANUARY,  J907 

I.  Imperial  Unity  and  tbe  Coionli 

Conference. 

II.  Tbe  Qrowtb  of    tbe    Historia 

Novel.     By  R.  E.  Prothero. 
HI.    The    Charity   OrganlsatiM 

Society. 

IV.    Ruskin  and  the  Qotbic  Revivil 

By  Prof.  n.  E.  Herfoii 

V     The   Dukes  ol  Athens.     By  V 

Miller. 
VI.     Honore  de  Balzac  and  M.  Bnin. 

etiere.      By  Prof.  Salntsbury. 
VIL    British  Sea  Fisheries. 
VIIL     Recent    Developments     of 

Testament  Criticism. 

IX.  Fox-Hunting.  Old  and  New. 

(Illustrated. 

X.  The  Hotel  de  Ramboulllet. 

By  Ida  Taylor 

XI.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

By  O.  5.  Street 
XII     The   Memoirs  of  Prince  Hoheo 
lohe. 

XIII.  A  Tesselated  Ministry. 

XIV.  The    Ecclesiastical     Crisis 

Prance. 
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Are  yoti  dtaturbed  at  night  and  broken  of  7onr  rnt  bj  a  sick  child  inffering  and 

cryln?  with  the  excruciating:  pain  of  Catting  Teeth?    If  ao,  go 

at  once  and  get  a  bottle  of 

MRS.  WiNSLOWS   SOOTHING  SYRUP 

ItwiUrelievethe  poor  little  infferer  immediate!;— depend  upon  it;  there  is  no  mis- 
take about  it.  There  ii  not  a  mother  on  earth  who  has  ever  naed  it  who  will  not  tell 
1  at  once  that  it  wilt  regulate  tbe  bowels,  and  give  reat  to  the  mother  and  relief 
and  health  to  the  child,  operating  like  magic.  Pleasant  to  the  taate,  and  is  the 
prescription  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  female  phjsiclans  and  nnrsea  in  the 
United  Statea.    Sold  everywhere. 


TWBNTY-PITS   CBNT8    A   BOTTLX. 


s 


